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rrauita'or’  Tmf.  astonishing  results  of  the  campaign  of  1813  appeared  more 
hi”™,!'  fully  when  the  crash  of  arms  was  over,  and  the  alternations  of  hope 
°r  and  fear  no  longer  distracted  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  revolution  which  it  had  ellectcd.  When  the  campaign  had  terminated— 
when  the  remains  of  the  grand  army,  mournful  and  defeated,  had  wended 
x.  1 
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their  way  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  once  triumphant  Peninsular  armies,  re- 
fluent through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  finally  abandoned  the  fields  of 
Spain— the  magnitude  of  the  change  .was  such,  that  it  seemed  beyond  the 
power  of  any  earthly  forces,  how  great  soever,  to  have  effected.  Little  more 
than  three  months  had  elapsed,  since  four  hundred  thousand  French,  Hushed 
with  recent  victory,  were  grouped  round  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe;  while 
two  hundred  thousand,  proud  of  their  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  plains 
of  Castile,  were  prepared  to  maintain  on  the  'formes  or  the  Ebro  the  dominion 
of  the  Peninsula.  Of  this  immense  host,  not  more  than  eighty  thousand  had 
regained  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  hardly  as  many,  remained  to  arrest 
the  invader  on  the  Adour  and  the  Pyrenees;  the  remainder  bad  sunk  under 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  wasted  away  under  the  horrors  of  the  bivouac 
and  the  hospital,  or  were  shut  up,  without  a hope  of  escape,  in  the  German 
fortresses.  The  few  who  had  regained  their  native  land  bore  with  them  the 
seeds  of  contagion,  and  a sadness  of  feeling,  which  rendered  their  presence  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength  to  their  suffering  countrymen.  The 
vast  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  French  empire  had  disappeared  like  a dream  : 
its  external  influence,  its  foreign  alliauces,  had  vanished;  the  liberated  na- 
tions of  Europe,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  and  songs  of  gratulalion,  wrerc 
crowding  in  arms  to  overwhelm  its  remains;  and  the  mighty  victor,  reft  of 
all  his  conquests,  was  left  with  no  greater  resources  than  the  old  monarchy 
of  Louis,  now  nearly  drained  of  its  military  defenders,  to  make  head  against 
so  many  iron  bauds,  whom  former  wrongs  had  roused  to  resistance,  and 
recent  heroism  led  to  victory. 

uTTisc"*  The  forces  of  the  Revolution  had  hitherto  basked  only  in  the 
Revolution-  sunshine  of  prosperity— so  feeble  au4  ill-concprlcd  had  been  the 
imsfortunt.  assault  of  the  European  powers  in  1793,  that  even  the  tumultuary 
arrays  which  thefervourof  the  Convention  had  called  forth,  and  the  guillotine 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  retained  at  their  standards,  were  suf- 
ficient to  repel  them.;  and  the  hydra,  which  might  with  case  have  been 
crushed  in  its  cradle,  was  permitted  to  grow  up  till  it  had  encircled  every 
monarchy  of  Europe  in  its  folds.  But  the  period  had  now  arrived  when  this 
long  career  of  prosperous,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a still  more  striking  train  of 
adverse,  fortune : when  the  forces  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  arrayed  with 
France  against  England,  were  to  be  arrayed  with  England  against  France; 
when  disaster,  long  continued  and  universal,  was  to  break  in  pieces  the  vast 
supremacy  of  former  times;  and  w hen  the  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul, 
not  merely  of  the  sinking  nation,  but  of  every  iaraily  and  individual  of  which 
it  was  composed.  This,  then,  was  the  real  test  of  the  strength  and  constancy 
of  the  Revolution  : the  period  had  arrived  when  the  passions  of  success  were 
no  longer  to  animate,  the  blaze  of  victory  no  longer  to  allure;  but  w hen  the 
stern  approach  of  adversity  could  be  met  only  by  the  inherent  strength  of 
heroism,  or  the  willing  sacrifices  of  duly.  The  moment  is  interesting  beyond 
any  other  which  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  contest : for  the  touch- 
stone was  now  to  be  applied  to  the  power,  resting  on  the  passions  of  the 
World,  which  had  so  fearfully  shaken  those  which  were  based  on  the  fervour 
of  Heaven ; and  France  was  to  go  through  the  ordeal  from  whence  had  issued 
the  spirit  which  defended  the  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  and  the  devotion  which 
fired  the  torches  of  Moscow. 

‘[o  Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris  from  Mayence  early  in  November,  and 
r.iu,  aihi  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  For  the  second  time 
measures  within  llie  year,  he  had  reached  his  capital  defeated  and  forlorn, 
MoV. ».  with  his  army  lost,  his  power  shaken,  and  his  glory  dimmed,  llow 
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disastrous  soever  the  circumstances  of  his  empire -were,  the  energy  of  the  Em- 
peror was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Bis  first  care  was  to  convoke  the  Council 
No*.  10.  of  State;  and  to  them  he  made  a candid  and  true  statement  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  to  avert  the 
dangers  by  w hich  they  were  threatened.  To  them  also  he  communicated  the 
terms — which  will  be  immediately  mentioned — on  which  the  allied  Sove- 
reigns at  Frankfort  had  declared  their  willingness  to  treat  for  peace.  Tho 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Talleyrand  and  Mold,  implicitly 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Emperor — which  were  in  themselves  obviously 
well-founded-that,  in  the  emergency  which  had  arisen,  it  was  indispensable 
to  have  recourse  to  a dictatorship,  and  that  vast  sacrifices  must  be  demanded 
of  France.  The  Emperor  gave  the  first  example  of  such  a sacrifice,  by  order- 
ing thirty  millions  of  francs  (L. 1,200, 000)  to  be  taken  from  his  vaults  in  the 
Tuileries  for  the  public  service;  and  he  speedily  gave  earnest  of  what  lie 
expected  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  dictatorial  power  he  was  about  to  assume, 
by  issuing  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  any  legislative  sanction,  a 
No*  it-  decree  by  which  thirty  additional  centimes,  that  is,  nearly  a third, 
was  added  to  the  land,  window,  and  door  tax — the  personal  tax  on  movables 
was  doubled,  and  three-fifths  added  to  the  excise  duties  and  the  salt  tax. 
Although  these  additions  to  the  taxes  were  plainly  illegal,  as  wanting  any 
legislative  sanction,  even  according  to  the  shadow  of  constitutional  freedom 
which  remained  to  France  under  the  imperial  regime,  they  were  the  only 
means  which  remained  of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  which,  from  the 
cessation  of  all  external  requisitions,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  late 
campaign,  was  totally  exhausted  : the  confiscation  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
munities and  the  hospitals  of  the  poor,  decreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1 ), 
had  not  produced  half  the  sum  expected,  as  few  purchasers  could  be  found 
— and  even  it  was  altogether  drained  away;  public  credit  W'as  ruined;  the 
three  per  cents  were  at  forty-five;  the  bank  actions  of  one  thousand  at  three 
hundred  and  four  (2) ; and  no  capitalist  could  be  found  in  France  who  would 
advance  the  government  five  pounds. 
iru*n*p'di I*1  But  however  indispensable  these  illegal  stretches  might  be  to 
™""'  provide  funds  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  state,  they  were 
acrumtiia-  by  no  means  equally  acceptable  to  the  nation;  and  the  time  had 
rnlim.  now  come  when  the  unparalleled  disasters  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  continual  drain  which  the  taxes  and  conscription  had  occasioned  on 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  empire,  had  produced  a general  feeling  of 
discontent,  which  neither  the  influence  of  the  imperial  government  could 
stifle,  nor  its  terrors  overawe.  The  feelings  of  natural  affection  had  been 
subdued,  and  the  woful  destiny  of  the  young  conscripts  concealed,  so  long 
as  “conquest’s  crimson  wings  mocked  the  air  with  idle  state: ’’but  when  the 
victories  of  the  empire  were  at  an  end,  and  the  armies,  instead  of  advancing 
continually  to  fresh  conquests,  were  thrown  back  with  terrific  slaughter  on 
their  own  frontiers ; when  no  marshal’s  baton  in  distant  prospect  Could  allure 
the  young  conscript,  hut  the  gloom  of  the  hospital,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
bivouac,  rose  up  in  grim  array  to  terminate  his  career  in  a few  months;  when 
relief  from  domestic  taxation,  and  the  means  of  foreign  aggrandizement, 
were  no  longer  to  be  attained  by  the  advance  of  their  conquering  arms  to 
hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder,  but  increase  of  burdens,  and  the 
prospect  of  themselves  suffering  from  pillage,  were  imminent  from  the 


(!)  Ante  ix.  50. 


(2)  Dccrre,  Nov.  11,  i 8 1 3»  in  Cap.  x.  296.  Fain* 
MS.  dc  1814,  p.  1. 
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threatening  hosts  which  were  ready  to  pour  into  their  territory;  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  of  necessity  turned  iuloa  new  direction,  and  they  became 
sensible  of  the  real  tendency  and  necessary  effects  of  the  imperial  government. 
A general  feeling  of  horror,  accordingly,  especially  at  the  conscription  and 
the  excise  tax,  now  became  general  in  the  community : the  opinion  spread 
■widely  that  the  war  was  endless,  and  its  exhaustion  insupportable;  the  un- 
bending character  and  known  ambition  of  the  Emperor,  seemed  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  a termination  being  put  to  it,  save  by  the  destruction  of  France 
itself;  wishes  in  secret  were  formed  for  a change  of  government,  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  from  such  a multitude  of  evils;  several  pieces  containing 
lines  which  might  be  applied  to  existing  circumstances,  were  prohibited,  in 
consequence,  from  being  represented  at  the  public  theatres;  defamatory 
couplets  (1 } circulated,  and  were  eagerly  received  in  society — and  one  in 
particular,  found  affixed  in  the  Place  Yendomc  to  the  pedestal  of  the  column 
of  Austerlitz,  which  then,  as  now,  had  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  on  its  sum- 
mit, had  an  inscription  terribly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  the  time;  for 
it  bore,  that  “ if  the  blood  which  he  had  shed  were  collected  together  in  that 
square,  it  would  reach  his  lips,  so  that  he  might  drink  it  without  stooping 
his  head  (2).” 

ori-inrahi*  It  was  not  surprising  that  this  feeling  of  horror  should  have  per- 
vaded  the  community  of  France;  for  the  calamities  which  had 

the  Khinr.  now  fa||cn  up0n  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  late  campaign,  were  extreme.  On  returning  to  Paris,  Napoldon  had 
inserted  a statement  in  the  Monileur,  that  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
was  rapidly  advancing;  that  the  Marshals  had  received  reinforcements  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  impregnable  the  barrier  of  the  llhine ; that  the 
artillery  had  repaired  its  losses;  the  National  Guards  were  crowding  into 
its  fortresses;  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  would  be  shattered  against 
that  bulwark  of  art  and  nature.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeming  con- 
fidence, the  real  stale  of  the  army  on  the  frontier  was  very  different;  and 
disaster,  wide-spread  and  unparalleled,  had  overtaken  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  host  which  had  wended  its  way  back  from  the  Elbe.  Though  the 
country  through  which  that  retreat  had  been  conducted  was  rich  and  culti- 
vated, the  seasou  temperate,  and  the  marches  not  in  general  of  unusual 
length;  yet  the  deplorable  effects  of  Napoleon's  system  of  carrying  on  war 
without  magazines,  or  provision  of  any  kind  for  a retreat,  had  reduced  the 
troops  to  the  most  woful  state  of  destitution.  The  first  corps  which  passed 
along  the  road  consumed  every  thing  on  its  line,  and  within  reach  of  the 
stragglers  on  either  side,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles;  and  those  which 
came  after,  as  on  the  Moscow  retreat,  could  find  nothing  whatever  whereon 
to  subsist.  Magazines  there  were  none  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Hhine,  a 
distance  of  above  two  hundred  miles,  except  at  Erfurth;  and  the  supplies 
there  only  maintained  the  troops  during  the  two  days  thatthey  rested  within 
its  walls.  During  the  fifteen  days  that  the  retreat  lasted,  the  men  were  left 
to  search  for  subsistence  as  they  best  could,  along  an  already  wasted  and 
exhausted  line,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  straggled  from  necessity 

(|^  Such  as,  “ Napoleon  ett  niauva is  jardinier;  (2)  Cap,  x.  2,  4.  Lab.  ii.  3,5. 


car  il  a laissu  gelcr  scs  grenadiers  rt  fletrir  sett  lau- 
riers.”  The  “ Tableau  Parlanl”  was  prohibited  at 
the  theatres  for  fear  of  the  application  of  the  line, 
" II  arait  autrefois  fait  des  completes,  ce  qu'aujour- 
d’hui  >1  ne  peul  Capkmgvb. 


Another  inscription,  in  huge  letters,  was  found 
in  the  morning  ultixed  to  the  Pullcries— “ Ponds  u 
sendre — Pas  cher— Fabrique  des  iiircs."— 
ovi,  x,  4. 


Tyrant  JuchA  sur  retto  cliusso, 
Si  Ic  sang  que  tu  (W  vrrarr 
Pouvait  tenir  rn  «Ue  place, 
Tu  Ic  boirals  sans  te  baisscr." 
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over  the  whole  country,  and  arrived  on  the  Rhine  half  starved,  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  and  bearing  with  them  the  seeds  of  a frightful  epidemic,  which 
soon  proved  more  fatal  even  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy  (1). 
epidemic  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
which  brake  ]cf[  bank  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  hitherto  known  war  onlv  bv  its 
them.  excitement  and  its  glories,  when  they  beheld  this  woful  crowd, 
refluent  by  the  bridge  of  Mayencc  into  the  French  territory,  and  spreading 
like  a flood  over  the  whole  country.  But  their  number  was  so  considerable, 
that  even  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  were  unable  to  provide  any  effectual  remedy  for  their  distresses.  In 
the  fortified  towns,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  fugitives,  armed  and  unarm- 
ed, found  a refuge,  their  situation,  though  at  first  superior,  was  erelong  still 
more  deplorable.  The  dreadful  typhus  fever  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  scenes  of  their  suffering  in  the  German  plains,  soon  spread  to  such 
a degree  among  the  exhausted  crowds  who  sought  shelter  within  their  walls, 
that  in  a few  days  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  military,  but  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens,  were  prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  churches, 
the  hospitals,  the  halls  of  justice,  the  private  houses,  were  soon  filled  with  a 
ghastly  and  dying  multitude,  among  whom  the  worst  species  of  fever  spread 
its  ravages,  and  dysentery  wore  down  extenuated  forms  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  weakness.  Such  was  the  mortality,  that  for  several  weeks  at  Mayence  it 
reached  five  hundred  a-day.  The  exhalations  arising  from  so  great  a mul- 
titude of  dead  bodies,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  succeed 
in  burying,  were  such,  that  they  ere  long  poisoned  the  atmosphere,  and 
spread  an  insupportable  and  pestilential  odour  through  the  whole  city.  The 
churchyards  and  ordinary  places  of  sepulture  being  soon  overcharged,  and 
interment  in  coffins  out  of  the  question,  from  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies 
which  abounded  on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown  promiscuously  into  vast 
trejiches  dug  in  the  public  cemeteries,  which  were  rapidly  heaped  up  to  a 
height  exceeding  that  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  them ; and,  when  this 
resource  failed,  they  were  consigned  to  the  Rhine,  the  stream  of  which  wafted 
them  down,  as  from  a vast  field  of  carnage,  to  the  German  Ocean ; while 
the  Chores  of  the  Baltic  were  polluted  by  the  corpses,  which,  borne  by  the 
waters  of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  from  the  vast  charnel-houses 
which  the  fortresses  on  their  banks  had  become,  bespoke  the  last  remains 
and  final  punishment  of  the  external  government  of  the  Revolution  (2). 

The  internal  government  of  Marie  Louise,  as  Regent,  after  the 
lUmn'orisij  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  the  German  campaign,  had  been 
in  Frtiire.  sombre  and  monotonous,  little  calculated  cither  to  distract  the 
attention,  or  dispel  the  increasing  anxieties,  of  the  people.  She  went  through, 
with  docility,  all  the  external  forms  which  were  required  by  her  elevated 
situation ; and,  alikcincapable  of  apprehending  either  the  duties  or  the  perils 
with  which  it  was  attended,  submitted  with  the  same  impassible  temper  to 
the  unbounded  flatteries  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  fearful 
demands  she  wras  compelled  to  make  on  the  blood  of  her  subjects.  In  August 
she  obtained  a temporary  respite  from  the  formal  duties  which  oppressed 
her  in  the  capital,  by  a journey  to  Cherbourg,  where  she  had  the  gratification 
of  beholding  the  last  stone  put  to  that  vast  construction,  partly  built,  partly 
excavated  from  Ihesolid  granite,  which,  commenced  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  continued  by  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  Napoleon,  was 


(1)  Lab.  Ji,  3-5.  Cap.  x.  237,  230.  J,aSne  ^ ffapoleon.  Par  J.  I).  A.  1!a*dk,  cx  dtrrc* 

(2)  l-ab  ii.  G,  7.  Cap.  x.  207.  teur  d«  Hopitaux  militaircs.  Paris  1815. 

Ner  Tableau  tin  l/opilanr  pendant  la  deruirrr  rant •. 
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destined  to  rival  the  noble  harbours  on  the  opposite  coast,  from  whence  the 
A»s-  >•>  fleets  of  the  proud  Albion  issued  forth  to  give  law  to  the  waves.  The 

feet  of  the  Empress  were  the  last  which  pressed  the  solid  granite  of  the  basin 
sept.  5.  before  the  new  element  was  let  in.  But  sterner  duties  soon  awaited 

her.  Immediately  after  her  return  to  Paris,  she  was  made  tlieorgan  by  which  the 
Emperor  demanded  a conscription  of  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Southern 
oct.  to.  departments,  and,  a month  after,  another  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  from  the  whole  empire,  which  were  immediately  voted  by  the 
Senate — in  all  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  They  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  the  following  proportions;  viz.  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
from  the  class  attaining  the  legal  age  in  1814,  and  preceding  years,  and 
the  remainder  from  those  reaching  that  age  in  181S— in  other  words,  who 
were  now  two  years  under  the  legal  age  of  nineteen  to  twenty-one.  So  vast 
had  been  the  consumption  of  life  in  the  French  army,  even  anterior  to  the 
overthrow  of  Leipsic,  in  this  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Elbe  and  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  so  fearful  the  inroads  which  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
Revolution  had  now  made  upon  the  blood  and  strength  of  the  empire,  that 
the  military  population  of  the  proper  age  was  exhausted,  and  additional 
troops  could  be  raised  only  by  seizing  upon  youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  old  (1),  hardly  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  altogether  unlit  to  with- 
stand the  fatigues  of  a campaign. 

it.p.1*™'.  These  ample  supplies  of  men,  however,  were  wholly  insufficient 

STSondi  10  meet  fh®  wants  of  the  empire,  after  the  disasters  of  Leipsic  had 

«f  suit  thrown  them  back  behind  the  Rhine,  and  the  invasion  of  Welling- 

ton had  laid  bare  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Southern  frontier.  In  the 
Hov.  10.  Council  of  State,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  NapoMon  unfolded  the 
danger  of  his  situation  with  manly  sincerity,  and  enforced  his  demands  with 
nervous  eloquence.  “ Why,”  said  he,  “ should  we  fear  to  speak  the  truth  ? 
Has  not  Wellington  invaded  the  South?  Do  not  the  Russians  menace  the 
North  ? What  shame!  and  the  nation  does  not  rise  in  a mass  to  chase  them 
away.  All  my  allies  have  abandoned  me : the  Saxons  betrayed  me  on  the  field 
of  battle;  the  Bavarians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  my  retreat.  Never  talk  of 
peace  till  I have  burned  Munich.  The  same  triumvirate  which  partitibned 
Poland  has  arrayed  itself  against  France  : we  can  have  no  truce  till  it  is  de- 
feated. 1 demand  three  hundred  thousand  men  : with  what  remains  of  my 
armies,  I shall  then  have  a million  of  soldiers.  Councillors,  what  we  require 
is  energy  : every  one  should  march  : you  are  the  chiefs  of  the  nation ; it  is 
for  you  to  give  an  example  of  courage.  Every  one  speaks  of  peace;  that 
word  alone  strikes  my  ear,  while  every  thing  around  us  should  resound  with 
the  cry  of  war  (2) ! ” 

> On  the  day  following  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  the  demand 

i.v,  of  on  the  Emperor’s  part  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  brought 
forward  by  the  orator  of  government,  Fontanes,  whose  brilliant 
elocution  and  sounding  periods  were  well  calculated  to  throw  a deceitful  veil 
over  the  devouring  requisitions  of  the  Revolution.  Napolt'on’s  own  words 
breathed  a nobler  spirit— “ A year  ago,”  said  he,  “ all  Europe  marched  with 
us;  at  present,  it  all  marches  against  us  : that  is,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
-World  is  formed  by  Franco  or  England.  We  shoald,  then,  have  every  thing 
to  fear,  but  for  the  power  and  energy  of  the  nation — posterity  will  admit, 
that  if  great  and  critical  circumstances  were  presented,  they  were  not  above 

(l)  Decrees, Sept.  7 and  Oct.  I0»  !8l3.  Moniteur,  (2)  Lob.  ii.  8,  P. 

and  ColdsinUu’s Recueil,  fl,  517  and  380.  Cap.  ». 

218.  249- 
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France  and  me.”  The  levy  required  was  decreed  as  soon  as  the  project  was 
presented  : it  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  not,  as  in  former  cases,  by  antici- 
pation from  the  young  men  who  would  arrive  at  the  age  liable  to  the  con- 
scription in  the  succeeding  years,  but  by  retrospect  from  the  classes  who  had 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  the  conscription  in  former  years,  from  1805  down- 
wards. Thus,  within  little  more  than  two  months,  successive  levies  were  de- 
manded from  the  French  people,  now  reduced  almost  to  their  ancient  limits, 
of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  men  : an  awful  proof  of  the  consump- 
tion of  human  life  occasioned  in  their  last  stages  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
lion.  The  change  in  the  classes  declared  liable  to  the  conscription  is  very  re- 
markable; it  indicates  the  consciousness  of  government  of  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  the  dreadful  destruction  of  life  by  the  campaigns  of  1795  and 
1791,  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  additional  supplies  from  the  young 
men  born  in  these  or  the  succeeding  years,  and  when  it  had  become  indis- 
pensable to  recur  to  those  who  had  come  into  being  before  the  revolutionary 
scythe  had  begun  to  sweep  away  at  once  the  strength  of  one  generation  und 
the  hopes  of  the  next  (1). 

Preparations  to  resist  the  dreaded  invasion,  were  immediately 
“w”to"of  onlere(l  by  Napoldon  : engineers  were  dispatched  to  the  principal 
n.o  it  [mi...  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontiers,  with  instructions  to  repair  the 
walls,  arm  the  ramparts,  fortify  the  bridges  and  passes,  and  make  every  pos- 
sible preparation  for  a vigorous  defence.  But  when  they  arrived  there,  and 
became  acquainted,  by  ocular  inspection,  with  the  deplorable  state  and  re- 
duced numbers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  total  want  of  any  preparation, 
either  in  the  way  of  magazines,  provisions,  or  artillery,  for  putting  the  fron- 
tier fortresses  in  a stale  of  defeuce,  they  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
altogether  impossible  to  think  of  defending  the  line  of  the  Rhine.  That  great 
frontier  stream,  above  live  hundred  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  sands  of  Holland,  presented  indeed  a most  formidable  line 
of  defence,  if  guarded  by  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men;  but  it  was 
altogether  impossible  to  maintain  it  with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  depressed  by  defeat,  with  a frightful  contagion  thin- 
ning their  ranks,  and  no  magazines  to  replenish  their  military  stores.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  no  attempt  to  defend  the  Rhine,  but  to  fall  back 
at  all  points  across  the  Vosges  mountains.  Rut  the  Allies  were  not  aware  of 
this  resolution ; they  were  ignorant  of  the  weakness  and  losses  of  the  French 
army,  and  paused  before  the  majestic  stream  which  had  so  long  been  the 
frontier  of  their  empire,  when  they  had  only  to  havecrosscd  it  to  have  wrest- 
ed from  the  enemy,  without  tiring  a shot,  nearly  a third  of  France  (2). 
t£Z5*  Serious,  however,  as  were  the  external  dangers  which  menaced 
the  empire,  they  were  neither  the  only  ones,  nor  the  most  press- 
'nSi  '"'hich  awakened  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor.  The  fermenta- 
Kroncr.  lion  in  the  interior  was  still  more  alarming;  and  it  had  now  be- 
come painfully  evident  that  the  Revolutionary  Government,  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  of  external  success,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  correspondencesof 
the  prefects  over  all  France  at  that  period  were  very  remarkable,  and  clearly 
bespoke  the  agitation  and  uncertainty  of  the  public  mind  : the  conscription 
in  particular  excited  universal  alarm,  extending,  as  it  now  did,  not  only  to 
those  who  arrived  at  the  legal  age  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  to  those  who 

(0  Decree,  Nor.  15,  1 81 3.  Monitcur  aud  Gold-  most  curious  and  interesting  subject— is  fully  dis- 
sjiiitlT*  Rccucil,  ri.  544.  cussed. 

Vide  Ante  ix,  46,  ft  sej.,  where  the  effect  of  the  •{?)  Fain,  Camp,  dc  I $14,  2,  3,  Lab.  ii.  10,  II* 
conscription  on  the  male  population  of  France— a 
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had  attained  that  age  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  and  who  had  hitherto 
deemed  themselves  secure  from  further  molestation ; while  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  excise  and  assessed  taxes,  which  practically  amounted  to  more 
than  a half,  diffused  universal  consternation— the  more  so,  that  it  was  levied 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Already  the  price  of  a substitute  for  the 
arn,y  *,ad  r'scn  ,0  four  or  five  hundred  pounds;  the  last  conscription  at  once 
doubled  it,  and  in  some  instances  as  much  as  twelve  hundred  were  given. 
Families  of  respectability  spent  their  whole  propertv,  the  savings  of  a long 
lifetime,  to  save  their  sons  from  destruction  : it  was  universally  understood, 
what  in  truth  was  the  fact,  that  the  purchasing  of  a substitute  for  the  con- 
scription, was  bribing  one  man  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  another.  In  proportion 
as  the  dangers  of  military  service  increased,  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  the 
conscripts  became  more  frequent,  and  its  punishment  more  severe;  the  pre- 
fects were  incessantly  occupied  in  enforcing  the  laws  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  refractory  conscripts — long  files  of  them  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
marching  along  the  roads  to  their  places  of  punishment,  with  haggard 
visages,  downcast  eyes,  and  a four-and-lwenty  pound  shot  chained  to  their 
ankles;  while  great  numbers,  especially  in  (he  mountain  districts,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  alternative  of  such  a punishment,  or  death  in  the  field  or 
in  the  hospitals,  fled  to  the  hills  and  formed  roving  bands,  which  subsisted 
by  plunder,  and  already  bade  defiance  to  the  gendarmes  and  local  aullio- 
rilies.  Alarmed  at  the  accounts  he  received  from  all  quarters  of  this  growing 
disaflection,  the  Emperor  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  by  a decree,  dated  from  Gotha  during  the  retreat  from  Leipsic,  stood 
summoned  for  the  1st  December,  to  the  19th  of  that  month,  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  interim  the  negotiations  which  had  commenced  with  the  Allies  at 
frankfort  might  have  taken  a favourable  turn,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to 
present  some  prospect  at  least  to  satisfy  the  universal  desire  which  was  felt 
for  peace;  while,  to  prevent  the  growing  disaffection  from  affecting  the  voice 
of  the  deputies,  a dccrco  was  passed  by  the  senate,  vesting,  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  the  nomination  of  President  of  the  Chamber  in  the  Emperor, 
and  prorogating  the  seat  of  such  of  the  deputies  as  had  expired,  and  required 
to  be  filled  up  anew,  so  as  to  prevent  any  new  elections  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  public  mind  (f). 

the  Drill,),  While  France  was  thus  reaping,  in  the  utter  prostration  of  public 
SdjSo?  crcdiI>  entire  exhaustion  of  the  blood  of  the  nation,  and  universal 
of  thMvlncr  anxiety  which  prevailed,  the  natural  consequence  of  domestic  rc- 
Hr*e„i.  volution  and  external  aggression,  England  exhibited  at  the  samo 
period  a memorable  example  of  the  very  opposite  effects,  flowing  from  a 
strictly  conservative  system  of  government,  and  afforded  a proof  of  the  almost 
boundless  extent  of  the  resources,  which,  in  a country  at  once  orderly  and 
free,  can  develop  during  the  most  protracted  and  arduous  struggle.  Parlia- 
ment  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  dwelt  with  marked,  butnot  undeserved,  emphasis  upon  the 
extraordinary  successes  which  had  signalized  the  last  memorable  campaign, 
and  concluded  with  the  important  declaration,  “that  no  disposition  to  re- 
quire from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description,  inconsistent  with  her  honour 
or  just  pretensions  as  a nation,  will  ever  be,  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  or  his  allies,  an  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.”  The 
address  in  answer,  moved  by  the  adherents  of  ministers,  was  agreed  to  in 

(I)  Cap.  x.  25(1,  gay,  La|,(  jo,  It.  Drcrfa,  Not,  15,  1913,  CoUUraitli,  vi#  5t5 ; anil  Moniteur, 
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both  houses  without  a dissenting  voice;  so  wonderfully  had  the  glorious 
concluding  successes  of  the  war  stilled,  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  nation, 
the  furious  passions  which  tore  both  at  its  commencement.  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  prime  minister,  declared,  that,  in  considering  the  conditions  of  a general 
pacification,  “ it  would  be  the  policy  of  England  to  give  full  security,  not 
only  to  her  friends,  but  her  enemies ; and  that  the  cabinet  would  not  coun- 
tenance any  demand  from  them,  which,  in  their  situation,  they  would  not 
be  willing  to  concede  (1).” 

military”1  Though  the  language  of  government,  however,  was  thus  pacific, 
y°t  like  prudent  statesmen,  who  know  that  the  olive  branch  is  in 
Britain.  vaiu  tendered  with  one  hand,  if  the  sword  is  not  at  the  same  time 
unsheathed  in  the  other,  they  not  only  admitted  no  relaxation  in  their  warliko 
efforts,  hut  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  contest  on  a still  more  co- 
lossal scale  than  in  the  preceding  campaign.  A hundred  and  forty  thousand 
seamen,  including  thirty-one  thousand  marines,  were  voted  for  the  sea  ser- 
vice; the  ships  of  the  line  in  commission  were  ninety-nine;  the  total  number 
of  vessels  of  war,  which  in  that  year  bore  the  royal  (lag,  was  one  thousand 
and  three,  of  which  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  of  the 
line,  and  six  hundred  and  forty-four  in  commission.  The  regular  land  forces 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  and  the  regular 
militia  of  eighty-three  thousand — all  of  which  were  obtained  by  voluntary 
enrolment;  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  of  the  local  mi- 
litia, who  were  raised  by  conscription  from  the  population  of  the  British 
islands.  The  land  forces  in  India  were  two  hundred  thousand,  and  forty 
thousand  militia  in  Canada  were  under  arms,  and  actively  and  bravely  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy ; so  that  altogether  England  in  this,  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  war,  carried  on  hostilities  with  onemillionandlifty-threc  thousand 
men  in  arms  (2).  Itisnotthe  least  surprising  circumstance  of  these  marvellous 
times,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  militia,  which  were  embodied  only 
for  a few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the  persons  composing  which  never  per- 
manently left  their  homes,  the  whole  of  this  immense  force  was  raised  by  vo- 
luntary enrolment : three  or  four  candidates  were  to  be  found  applying  for 
every  vacancy  in  the  Indian  army;  and  the  casualties  of  the  British  army  in 
Europe,  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  annually,  were 
entirely  filled  up  by  enlistment,  or  volunteering  from  the  regular  militia — a 
system  which  had  been  attended  with  the  very  best  effects,  and  which  had 
yielded,  in  the  last  six  years,  no  less  than  a hundred  thousand  admirable 
soldiers  to  the  troops  of  the  line.  To  extend  and  improve  upon  this  disposi- 
tion, a bill  was  passed  early  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  authorizing  twenty- 
seven  thousand  meu  to  he  raised  by  volunteering  from  the  militia,  in  one 
year ; a measure  which,  with  the  ordinary  recruiting,  which  was  taken  at 
sixteen  thousand,  would  produce  at  least  forty  thousand  men  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  year.  By  such  gentle  means  was  the  stupendous  force  brought 
together,  which  now  carried  on  the  war  victoriously  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  with  so  small  a consumption  of  life  were  the  victories  gained, 
which  now  shook  to  its  centre  the  iron  empire  of  France  (3). 

(1)  Pari.  Deb.  xxrii.  22.  42.  Aim.  Reg.  1813.200,201. 

(2)  Sailors  and  Marines,  ....  140,000  Lord  Costlercagh's  speech,  Nor.  II,  jinn.  Rrff. 

Regular  Army 237,000  1813,  203  ; and  Pari.  Deb.  xxtii,  80,  87- 

Regular  Militia 83,000  (3)  Uffd  Castlerragh's  speech,  Nor.  II,  1 8 1 3 • 

Yeouionry  Caralry,  . . . , Cf»,0»0  P»rl.  I>rb.  xxrii,  80,  87.  Aim.  Reg.  for  1813,  202, 

Local  Militia, 288,000  203. 

Native  Indian  Army,  ....  200,000 
Militia  in  Canada,  . , . 40.000 


1,053,000 
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Rut  this  immcnseforce  could  only  be  maintained  by  a proportional 
iu.  je«.  expenditure;  and  great  as  had  been  the  financial  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  former  year,  they  were  yet  exceeded  by  the  colossal 
exertions  of  the  present.  The  cost  of  the  army  alone,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, rose  to  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty-three  millions,  besides  four 
millions  and  a half  for  the  ordnance ; the  navy  required  nearly  twenty-two 
millions;  and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  and  Exchequer  bills,  with  the 
sinking  fund,  was  no  less  than  forty-three  millions  : the  loans  to  continental 
states  were  ten  millions:  eight  millions  were  advanced  to  Ireland;  and 
altogether  the  expenditure  of  the  year  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions.  The  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  termination  of  the  Continental  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Transatlantic  contest;  the  vast  expense  of  the  campaign  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  same  time  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  by  British 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dll  the  armies  of  Europe  were  arrayed  in 
British  pay  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  sufficiently  explain  the  causes  of  this 
vast  expenditure : and  certainly  no  policy  could  have  been  so  short-sighted, 
even  in  a financial  point  of  view,  as  that  which  at  such  a crisis  would  have 
hesitated  at  straining  every  nerve  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 
already  gaiued,  and  bringing  the  contest  to  an  immediate  and  glorious  termi- 
nation (1). 

(l)  Budget  for  1 814 • Ann.  Bog,  1 81 5*  p.  342;  and  Pari.  Deb.  xxx.  i.  ii.  App. 

PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  CHEAT  BRITAIN  FOR  THE  YEAR  18 1 4,  ENDING  ST!!  JANUARY  1815. 

Permanent  Revenue, 


Customs 1..  8.689,068 

Excise 19,451.102 

Stamps, 5.826.363 

Land  and  assessed  taxes,  . 7.889,084 

Post  Office, 1,799.206 

Pensions,  ono  shilling  in  the  pouud,  19.504 

Salaries,  sixpence  in  the  pound, 1 1.992 

Ilackney  Coaches 24,081 

Uawkers  and  Pedlars,  , 15,910 

Total  permanent  and  annual  duties — — ■ L.43, 726,210 

Small  branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue 128,666 

, , v 

Extraordinary  Resources. 

Customs,  , « L.  3,345,670 

Excise,  6,401,097 

Property  Tax . . 14,814,101 

Arrears  of  Income  Duty, 1,205 

Lottery  Net  Profit  (of  which  one-third  part  is  for  the  service  of 

Ireland,) 334,853 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the  interest  of  loans  raised  for  the 

service  of  Ireland, , 3*534,255 

On  account  of  balance  due  by  Ireland  on  Joint  Expenditure  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  2,770,000 

Ou  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for 

Grenada, 60,200 

Oo  account  of  the  interest  of  a loan  granted  to  the  Priucc-Regent 

of  Portugal,  57,170 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices, . • « ” 119,226 

Imprest  money  repaid  by  sundry  public  accountants,  and  other 

monies  paid  to  the  public, 121,220 

Total,  independent  of  loans,  . .......  ■■  1-75.413,873 

Loons  paid  into  Exchequer,  including  the  amount  of  those  raised 
for  the  service  of  Ireland,  . 36,078,047 


Grand  Total, L.l  11,491,920 

— A.ynoal  Rioistix  for  1815*  p-  322. 
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JjJfrjJJ  But  if  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  vast  expenses  of  the 
tomrin  ^ast  Year  °f  the  war,  it  is  a very  different  matter  to  explain  how  the 
of  ti.<  gw.  nation  was  able  to  bear  it;  and  in  truth,  of  all  the  marvels  of  this 
period,  the  most  marvellous  is  the  way  in  which  funds  were  provided  by  the 
British  empire  for  the  gigantic  expenditure  of  the  concluding  years  of  the  war. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  finances  of  France,  supported  as  they  still  were 
by  the  industry  of  forty-two  millions  of  persons,  and  aided  as  they  had  so 
long  been  by  the  contributions  levied  from  one-half  of  Europe,  were  at  this 
period  utterly  bankrupt,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  great  reserved 


Public  Expenditure. 


I.  For  interest,  etc.,  on  tl»«  permanent  debt  of  Great  Britain  on* 
redeemed,  including  annuities  for  lives  and  terms  of  years,  . 
2-  Interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  

3.  Civil  List, 

4.  Other  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  vis.— 

Courts  of  Justice,  .............. 

Mint, 

Allowances  to  Royal  Family,  .......... 

Salaries  and  allowances,  ............. 

Bounties, 

5«  Civil  Government  of  Scotland, 

6.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  Exchequer  receipts— 

Bounties  for  fisheries,  manufactures,  com,  etc,  . . . . . 
Pensions  on  the  hereditary  revenue, 

MUitia  and  deserters’  warrants 


L.40, 770.530 
2,256,707 

L.  1,028,000 

74,437 

16.923 

368,048 

67.559 

6.158 

1,561,125 

114,032 

244.308 

27,700 

138.494 

410,502 


7,  The  Navy—  11,334,907 

Victualling  department, 5,774,585 

The  transport  service 4,852,074 

■—  ■ ■ 21.961,560 

8-  Ordnance,  ...s.  4,480,729 

9.  The  Army,  vit.— 

Ordinary  services, 16,532.945 

Extraordinary  am  ices  and  subsidies, 27,287,234 


43.820,179 

Deduct  the  amount  of  remittances  and  advances  toother  countries,  10,024,623 


10-  Loans,  etc.,  to  other  countries,  riz 

Ireland,  . . 

Austria 

Denmark, 

France, , 

Hanover, 

Holland,  . 

Oldenburg,  ......... 

Portugal, 

Prussia 

Russia,  . . , . 

Sicily,  

Spain,  , ...... 

Sweden, 

Miscellaneous,  .....  . • . 


8,723.985 

1,475,632 

131.917 

231,931 

739,879 

267,759 

10,007 

1,500,000 

1,330,171 

2,555,473 

316.666 

586,338 

800.000 

88,845 

— L.  10,024,618 


II,  Miscellaneous  services,  vlx(— 

At  home,  1,937.018 

Abroad,  ; 447,573 


33,795.556 


18,748,603 

2.384,591 


126,489,941 

Deduct  sums  which,  although  included  in  this  account,  form  no  part  of  the 


expenditure  of  Great  Britain 

Loan  for  Ireland .8,723,985 

Interest  at  one  per  cent  and  management,  Portuguese  loan,  . 57,170 

Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to  the  East  India  Company,  f . . . 120,807 

■'  8,901,962 

—Ax FOAL  Rioxstba  for  l6l5,  page  342.  L.UT,587,979 
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fund  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tnileries  that  the  most  pressing  demands  on  the 
treasury  could  he  met ; \vc  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
the  British  empire,  with  a population,  not  at  this  period,  including  Ireland, 
of  so  much  as  eighteen  millions,  by  any  means  to  have  raised  the  enormous 
units  which  were  annually  poured  into  the  public  treasury ; yet  no  difficulty 
whatever  was  experienced  in  this  particular.  The  permanent  revenue  for 
the  year  181 i amounted  to  nearly  forty-four,  the  war  taxes  to  thirty  millions 
sterling;  thirty-six  millions  were  raised  by  loan,  including  that  provided 
lor  Ireland;  and  the  ways  and  means  reached  altogether  the  enormous  sum 
ot  o.NE  hundred  AMI  ELrvF.N  millions,  independent  of  above  six  millions, 
which  was  annually  raised  from  the  landed  property  of  England  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  Put  this  marvel,  great  as  it  is,  is  much  enhanced  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  such  was  the  unshaken  credit  and  inexhaustible  capital 
ol  Great  Britain,  that  these  prodigious  loans  were  raised,  in  this  the  twenlv- 
irst  year  of  the  war,  at  the  low  rate  of  L.  -1:12:  1 of  annual  interest;  and 
that  even  on  these  reduced  terms,  such  was  the  competition  of  the  lenders 
and  rise  of  the  funds  and  scrip,  at  the  time  the  bidding  was  going  forward! 
tat  no  less  than  a million  of  stork  was  thereby  saved  to  the  public— the 
enders  being  inscribed  for  so  much  slock  in  the  five  and  three  per  cents  and 
"fmense  fortunes  realized  to  the  lucky  contractors  (1). 
this  extra-  ThcContinental  writers,  struck  with  astonishment  at  this growing 
CwS  expansive  power  in  the  British  finances,  which  no  demands 
"rm"  °f  how  f eat  soever,  were  able  to  exhaust,  have  generally  concurred 
BriuiH.  in  referiiig  it  to  the  effect  of  the  war  itself,  which  secured  to  the 
-nglish  merchants  the  commerce  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  rendered  Lon- 
don the  centre  of  the  wealth,  not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but  of  the 
wtiolc  globe.  English  writers,  equally  amazed  at  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, have  sought  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  great  addition  which  at  this 
period  was  made  to  British  industry,  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  vast  improvements  introduced  into  the  machinery  for  cotton 
manufacture,  and  have  repeated  again  and  again  the  striking  observation 
mat  James  Watt  stood  forth  the  real  conqueror  of  Napoleon.  Without  dispu- 
ting, however,  that  these  causes  had  a material  effect  in  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  many  circumstances  which,  during  the  progress  of  the 
contest,  had  at  various  periods  tended  so  powerfully  to  depress  the  springs 
of  British  industry,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  influence  of  this 
concentration  of  foreign  commerce,  and  growth  of  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  much  overrated,  and  that  it  is  in  other  causes  that  the  true  solution 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  to  be  found.  The  coincidence  of  the 
American  New  Importation  Act,  passed  in  February  1811,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  commerce  from  almost  the  whole  Continent  by  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  had  reduced  the  British  exports  to  a most  alarming  degree 
in  that  year;  and  though  the  opeuing  of  the  Baltic  harbours  by  the  war 
of  1812,  and  of  those  of  Germany  and  the  Adriatic  by  that  of  1813,  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  counteracting  these  causes  of  depression,  yet  the  closing 
of  the  North  American  market,  which  took  off,  even  at  that  period,  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  annually,  had  a most 
prejudicial  effect  upon  every  branch  of  industry;  and  neither  the  exports 
nor  imports,  .accordingly,  of  1812  or  1813,  had  equalled  what  they  had  pre- 
wously  been  in  1809  and  1810.  And  those  who  are  accustomed  to  refer  the 
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stupendous  linancial  cfl'orts  of  Great  Britain  at  tbe  close  of  ilie  war,  to  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  at  that  period  by  British  commerce,  which  has  been 
since  shared  with  other  nations,  or  the  vast  recent  growth  of  its  cotton 
manufactures,  will  be  probably  surprised  to  learn  that  at  that  period  our 
exports  and  our  imports  were  not  more  than  a third  of  what  they  have 
since  become;  that  our  tonnage  little  exceeded  a half  of  what  it  now  is; 
and  that  the  population  of  the  empire  was  eleven  millions  less  than  the 
amount  which  it  has  attained  at  this  time  (1). 

Sim  ot°'c  The  true  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  phe- 
nation,  nomenon  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  any  casual  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances which  at  that  period  poured  any  extraordinary  stream  of  wealth 
into  the  British  Islands,  but  in  the  industrious  character  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  long  protection  from  foreign  aggression  which  they  had  enjoyed,  the  free 
and  yet  tempered  spirit  of  their  internal  constitution,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
with  which  they  were  animated  in  the  latter  years  of  the  contest.  It  is  not 
any  casual  or  passing  advantage  or  monopoly,  enjoyed  for  a few  years  by  its 
merchants  or  manufacturers,  which  cau  euahlc  a country  to  maintain  a war 
for  tw  enty  years  with  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  and  in  its  con- 
cluding years  spend  from  a hundred  and  ten  to  a hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions annually,  without  raising  the  rate  of  interest  or  exhausting  its  natioual 
resources.  Centuries  of  pacific  exertion,  the  accumulations  of  long-protected 
industry,  the  euergy  of  a free  constitution,  the  security  of  habitual  order,  an 
industrious  national  character,  the  influence  of  long-established  artilicial 
wants,  and  unbounded  natural  advantages,  both  for  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  must  combine  to  produce  such  an  astonishing  result. 

England  had  made  good  use  of  this  extraordinary  combination  of 
rau.r, wi.ici. advantages  during  the  whole  course  of  the  contest;  her  industry, 
SSI. rcuin.  constantly  protected  alike  from  foreign  aggression  and  domestic  spo- 
liation, had  flourished  amidst  the  revolutionary  devastation,  or  military  op- 
pression, of  other  nations;  her  agriculture,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 
grow  th  of  her  population,  had  even  outstripped  the  wauls  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  lirst  time,  for  nearly  a century,  had  rendered  the  empire,  inordinary 
seasons,  independent  of  foreign  supplies  for  food;  while  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  enjoying  a virtual  monopoly  of  all  the  lucrative  intercourse 
which  the  dreadful  contest  which  was  raging  had  left  to  mankind,  though 
inconsiderable  in  amount  to  what  they  have  siucc  become,  were  attended  in 
general  with  large  protits,  and  occasioned  a vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  hands.  But  (hough  due  weight  is  by  no 
means  to  be  denied  to  those  concurring  circumstances,  they  were  not  the 
most  important  causes  which  conspired  to  produce  this  extraordinary  result; 
they  merely  brought  to  maturity  the  crop  prepared  by  centuries  of  previous 
regulated  freedom,  protected  industry,  and  natural  advantages.  And  all  these 


(I)  Table  showing  the  Population,  Exports,  Imports,  and  Tonnage,  of  the  British  Empire  in  1811,  1812, 
and  1811,  and  in  1838,  1837,  and  1838*  Records  of  1813  destroyed  by  fire 


Years. 

Population  of 

Great  Britain 

Export*. 

Import*. 

Tonnage, 
British  and 

and  Ireland. 

Official  Value. 

Official  Value 

Foreign. 

1811,  . . . 

■ , , 17,580.000 

L.28  709,120 

l-.2C.5IO.l8li 

2,072,244 

1812,  . . . 

. . . 1 7,830,000 

38.011.573 

26.163.431 

ftcrord*  destroyed  by 

1814,  . . . 

• • . 18.000,000 

53,573.284 

33.755,264 

1.889,535 

1836,  . . . 

. • . 28.280,000 

97,821,519 

57,230  968 

3,556, fly7 

1837.  . . . 

85,781.6(59 

54.737.301 

3,383,965 

1838.  . . . 

. . . 27,000,000 

105,170,549 

61.268,320 

i.uyy.ujy 

—Poster's  Pro j 
Tables,  ix.  43, 


ess  of  theNatiun,  i.  11,  ii.  08, 


aud  174,  and  Finance  Accounts  for  1840,  and  I’osrss's  Path 
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causes,  powerful  as  they  were,  would  have  failed  in  producing  the  result, 
if  they  had  not  been  aided  at  the  decisive  moment  by  a noble  constancy  in 
the  government,  and  spirit  in  the  people,  which  made  them  face  difficulties 
and  undertake  burdens  which  would  have  been  deemed  unbearable  in  any 
other  age  or  country,  and  poured  forth  the  long  accumulations  of  British 
wealth  in  the  cause  of  mankind,  with  a profusion  w'hich  must  ever  render 
this  the  most  glorious  and  animating  period  of  British  history, 
oru^'iiw  "Idle  Great  Britain  and  France  were  thus  severally  preparing  for 
^’"r'nin’k  the  final  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  great  contest  between 
r»r! ..  to'.  Revolutionary  and  Conservative  principles,  the  allied  sovereigns, 
£!!£*  assembled  at  Frankfort,  adopted  a measure  which,  more  than  any 
other,  tended  to  elevate  their  cause  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  and  to 
sever  from  Napoleon  the  support  of  the  French  people.  The  baron  Saint- 
Ajgnan,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  had  been  made 
prisoner  during  the  advance  of  the  Allies  to  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  capture  he  had  been  received  with  marked  kindness  by  Metler- 
nich,  who  assured  him,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  of  the  anxious  wish  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  more  especially  his  own  sovereign,  for  a general 
n»»  9-  peace.  Five  days  subsequent  to  their  arrival  at  Frankfort,  they 
sent  for  the  Count,  and  after  again  reiterating  in  person,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  pacific  inclinations,  dispatched  him  to  Paris  with  a private  letter 
No».  9.  from  the  Kmpcror  Francis  to  his  daughter,  Marie-Louise;  and  a 
diplomatic  note  from  the  whole  sovereigns,  in  which  they  stated  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  willing  to  open  negotiations.  The  basis  of  these  terms 
was,  “ that  France  was  to  be  restricted  to  its  natural  limits  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees ; that  Spain  should  be  restored  to  its  an- 
cient dynasty;  and  that  the  independence  of  Italy  and  Germany  should  be 
secured,  under  princes  of  their  native  families.  If  these  terms  were  agreed 
to,  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  was  assured  that  England  would  make  great  sacri- 
fices, and  would  recognise  every  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  which 
France  had  any  right  to  pretend,  and  that  nothing  hostile  to  the  dynasty  of 
No,.  16.  Napoleon  would  be  insisted  on.  To  these  propositions  Maret  re- 
plied on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  that  “ a peace  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  the  independence  of  all  nations,  as  well  in  a continental  as  a maritime 
point  of  view,  had  been  the  constant  object  of  his  Majesty’s  solicitude,”  and 
lie  specified  the  city  of  Manhcim  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  declared  neutral,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  negotiations. 
But  he  did  not  say  whether  or  not  the  French  Emperor  would  accede  to  the 
Not.  ,i.  basis  proposed,  which  omission  was  justly  complained  of  by  Mct- 
ternieh  in  his  reply,  as  rendering  nugatory  any  negotiation  which  might  be 
commenced.  To  this  Maret  replied,  that  in  admitting  as  the  basis  of  the 
d«t.  ».  whole  the  independence  of  all  nations,  the  French  Emperor  had  in 
effect  admitted  all  for  which  the  Allies  contended,  and  with  this  explanation 
Dec.  10.  Meltemicli  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  (1). 

Nobic  aeon.  Hitherto  every  thing  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  opening  of  Hie 
Amwfrom* negotiation;  and  the  belter  to  express  the  views  with  which  they 
Frankfort.  wcre  animated,  the  allied  sovereigns  published  a declaration, 
dated  Frankfort,  1st  December  1813,  detailing  the  principles  on  which  they 

(|)  Rapport  «lu  Baron  Saint-Aignan,  9th  Nov.  Dec.  1813-  R«pome  de  Mettemich,  10th  Dec.  1813. 

I B 1 3.  Note  de  Saint-Aignan,  9th  Nor.  Due  de  Bus-  Alt  contained  in  the  txtppreised  Monilcur  of  20th 
sano  au.  Prince  de  McUcruich,  Kith  Nov.  1 8 13.  Rv-  January  I8i4.  and  given  in  Kaix,  MS.  de  1814— 
pome  do  Mctternich,  25th  Nov.  1813-  Lettre  do  46-57. — Piece*  justi/icatircs. 

M.  le  Due  de  Vienne  au  Prince  de  McUcruich,  2d 
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were  willing  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  alliance 
contended ; and  the  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  contain  a more  noble 
instance  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  moment  of  triumph  than  is  exhibit- 
ed in  that  instrument.  “ The  allied  powers,”  it  declared,  “ desirous  of  ob- 
taining a general  peace  on  a solid  foundation,  promulgate  in  the  face  of  the 
world  the  principles  which  are  the  basis  and  guide  of  their  conduct,  their 
wishes,  and  their  determinations.  The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war  on 
France,  but  on  that  preponderance  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe  and 
of  France,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  long  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of 
France.  They  desire  that  it  should  be  powerful  and  happy — that  commerce 
should  revive  and  the  arts  flourish — that  its  territory  should  preserve  au  ex- 
tent unknown  under  its  ancient  kings  : because  the  French  power,  great  and 
strong,  is  in  Europe  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  social  cdilicc — be- 
cause a great  people  can  only  be  tranquil  so  long  as  they  are  happy — because 
a brave  nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  overthrown  because  in  its  turn  it  has 
experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  has 
combated  with  its  accustomed  valour  : but  the  allied  powers  wish  themselves 
to  be  happy  and  tranquil — they  wish  a state  of  peace,  which,  by  a wise  divi- 
sion of  power,  by  a just  equilibrium,  may  hereafter  preserve  their  people 
from  live  calamities  without  number  which  for  twenty  years  have  oppressed 
Europe.  The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  before  they  have 
attained  that  great  and  beneficent  result  ( J ) ; they  will  not  lay  them  down  till 
the  political  stale  oi  Europe  is  of  new  secured,  before  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice  have  resumed  their  ascendant  over  vain  pretensions,  and 
till  the  sanctity  of  treaties  has  at  length  secured  a real  peace  to  Europe.” 
dMMto*  When  sentiments  so  elevated  and  generous  were  promulgated 
Jjjjyv-  openly  by  tlic  allied  powers,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
u>w«  »™.  peeled  that  the  negotiations  would  have  been  immediately  opened 
by  the  French  government ; and  certainly  never  was  defeated  monarch  and 
nation  invited  in  such  a way  to  concur  in  the  general  pacification  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Napoldon  by  every  art  protracted  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  six  weeks  after  M.  de  Saint  Aiguan  had  been  dispatched  with 
these  pacific  overtures,  the  negotiations  had  not  even  got  the  length  of  na- 
ming plenipotentiaries.  The  basis  agreed  to  by  Napoleon  was  accepted  by  the 
Allies  on  the  10th  December,  but  the  letter  notifying  their  acceptance  was 
not  even  auswered  by  Caulaincourt  on  the  part  of  France  till  the  Oth  January ; 
and  before  that  time  arrived,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  at  all  points,  and  the  war 
carried  into  the  French  territory  ; and  the  negotiation,  in  consequence,  only 
commenced  alChalillon  at  a later  period  of  the  cumpaign.  In  truth,  Napoleon 
was  desirous  only  to  gain  time  to  complete  his  defensive  preparations  in  his 
own  dominions ; and  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  withdraw 
behind  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  although  the  other  allied 
powers  were  really  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  yet  Alexander  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  - which  experience  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded — 
that  no  real  peace  was  practicable  with  the  French  Emperor,  and  that  the 
wisest  policy  was  to  await  the  course  of  military  events  (1),  and  not  fetter 
themselves  by  any  engagements  which  might  prove  prejudicial,  in  the  event 
of  ulterior  success,  in  the  great  measures  which  were  in  preparation.  Thus 
the  negotiation  which  opened  under  such  favourable  auspices  came  at  this 
time  to  nothing ; for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  views  of  the  leaders  on  both 

(l)  Declaration,  Dec.  I,  1813,  Ann.  Reg.  1813,  (2)  Mettcruich  lo  Caulaincourt,  Dec.  10,  I813i 

442;  and  Schoell,442;  Recucil,  ii.  357.  Monts.,  vti.  and  Caulaincourt  to  Mcttcrnidi.  Jan.  6.  1314*  Fain, 
872.  57,  58.  Danilcfsky,  Camp,  de  1814,  2,  3. 
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sides  were  so  much  at  variance,  that  the  difference  between  them  could  be 
adjusted  only  by  the  sword. 

the  Session  One  reason  why  Napoleon  went,  in  appearance  at  least,  into  this 
?.^XeluSOry  ncSotia,ion>  was  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  state- 
o.c  i9.  ment  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  were  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  19th  December,  that  negotiations  were  in  progress,  w ithout  being  fet- 
tered by  any  engagement,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  distinct  basis  of  peace  That 
assembly  met  accordingly  at  that  period  ; but  soon  evinced  a spirit  so  refrac- 
tory, that  lie  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  until  they  were 
adjourned.  The  clamour  was  too  loud,  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  des- 
pair which  now  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  France,  too  deep-seated  and 
profound,  to  be  either  stifled  by  the  seductions,  or  overawed  by  the  terrors 
of  the  imperial  authority.  Napoleon  opened  the  session  in  person,  with  great 
pomp.  “ Splendid  victories,  ” said  he,  “ have  illustrated  the  French  armies 
m this  campaign ; defections  without  a parallel  have  rendered  those  victories 
unavailing,  or  turned  them  against  us  : France  would  now  have  been  in  dan- 
ger, but  for  the  energy  and  union  of  the  French.  In  these  momentous  cir- 
cumstances, my  first  thought  has  been  to  summon  you  around  me  : my  heart 
has  need  of  the  presence  and  affection  of  my  subjects.  I have  never  been  se- 
duced by  prosperity — adversity  will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes  : I have 
often  given  peace  to  the  nations  when  they  had  lost  every  thing : with  a part 
of  my  conquests  I raised  up  thrones  for  monarchs  who  havcsinceabandoned 
me.  I had  conceived  and  executed  great  designs  for  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  A monarch  and  a father,  I feel  that  peace  adds  to  the  security  of 
thrones  as  well  as  that  of  families.  Nothing  on  my  part  is  an  obstacle  to"  the 
reestablishment  of  peace— you  are  the  natural  organs  of  the  throne  - it  is  for 
you  to  give  an  example  of  energy  which  may  dignify  our  generation  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  Let  them  not  say  of  us,  they  have  sacrificed  the  first  interests 
of  their  country ; they  have  submitted  to  law's  which  England  has  sought  in 
vam  during  four  centuries  to  impose  upon  France.  I am  confident  that  in 
this  crisis,  the  French  will  show  themselves  worthy  of  themselves  and 
ofmc(lj.” 

.F|lTh"f  M- (,e  Eontancs,  the  orator  of  government,  answered  in  his  wonl- 
W c,d  st>le  of  sonorous  and  dignified  eloquence,  concluding  with 
the  exhortation  “ to  rally  round  the  diadem,  where  the  lustre  of 
fifty  victories  slimes  through  a passing  cloud.  Fortune  is  never  long  wanting 
to  nations  which  arc  not  wanting  to  themselves.”  Napoldon  replicd—“l  will 
make,  without  regret,  the  sacrifices  required  by  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
enemy  : my  life  has  but  one  object,  the  happiness  of  the  French.  Meanwhile 
Bearn,  Alsace,  and  Franche-Comte  are  invaded  ; the  cries  of  that  part  of  mv 
family  agonize  my  heart-I  call  the  French  to  the  assistance  of  the  French!  I 
call  the  Frenchmen  of  Paris,  of  Britanny,  of  Normandy,  of  Champagne,  of 
Burgundy  and  of  the  other  departments,  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren! 
.Shall  we  abandon  them  in  their  misfortune?  Peace  and  the  deliverance  of 
our  country  should  be  our  rallying  cry'.  Atlhe  sight  of  a whole  people  in  arms 
the  stranger  will  fly,  (2)  or  sign  peace  on  the  terms  which  he  himself  has  pro- 
posed. The  time  has  gone  past  when  w e could  think  of  recovering  our  con- 
quests. ” B 

In  the  senate  every  thing  w ent  on  smoothly,  and  nothing  indicated  any  dis- 
trust of,  or  opposition  to  government.  But  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies' mat- 


(I)  UiM-oun  dc  Nap.  Dec.  19,  |8|3;  Monileu 
Dfcc.  19;  aud  Goldsmith’s  Recucil,  vi.  558. 


(3)  Tbib.  ix.  468-  Mouitcur,  lies.  33, 1813.  Gold  - 
smith,  vi.  57. 
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andVw'lu  ters  soon  assumed  a verydlffcrentaspect.  Notwithstanding  the  pains 
opposition  which  had  been  taken  by  the  nomination  of  a president,  the  Duke 
™t'm  ino“  ’of  Massa,  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  fdling  up  of  all  the  vacant 
hh'™i,Z°r  seats,  twenty-three  in  number,  by  tbe  same  authority  instead  of  the 
legal  mode  of  election,  it  soon  appeared  that  a large  party  in  that  assembly 
were  animated  with  a spirit  which  it  was  impossible  to  control.  The  first  se- 
rious business  which  was  committed  to  the  senate  and  the  chamber  was  the 
nomination  by  each  of  a committee,  to  whom  the  documents  connected  with 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  opened  with  the  allied  powers  should  be 
submitted.  That  appointed  by  the  senate,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Laccpede, 
Fontanes,  and  others,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  government,  gaveno  umbrage 
to  Napoleon.  But  the  list  circulated  by  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the 
deputies,  met  with  a very  different  reception.  It  was  rejected  by  a conside- 
rable majority;  and  a committee  instead  appointed,  consisting  of  persons 
heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Eaine,  unknown,  and  over  whom  the 
court  possessed  little  influence.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  from  this  commence- 
ment, that  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a contest  of  a very 
serious  kind  awaited  the  Emperor  with  bis  own  legislature  (1). 

{ill"*’  in  *n  'l  broke  out  sooner  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
tim dumber xhe  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  diplomatic  instruments 
tire*  IS!'”'  communicated  to  them,  immediately  commenced  their  labours; 
and  their  report,  drawn  by  Laine,  was  communicated  to  the  chamber,  in  a 
secret  meeting  held  on  the  28lh.  This  report  bore,  “ that  to  prevent  the 
country  from  becoming  the  prey  of  foreigners,  it  was  indispensable  to  natio- 
nalize the  war;  and  this  could  not  be  done  unless  the  nation  and  its  monarch 
were  united  by  closer  bonds.  It  has  become  indispensable  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory answer  to  our  enemies’  accusations  of  aggrandizement : there  would  be 
real  magnanimity  in  a formal  declaration,  that  the  independence  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  is  all  that  we  contend  for. 
It  is  for  the  government  to  propose  measures  which  may  at  once  repel  the 
enemy,  and  secure  peace  on  a durable  basis.  These  measures  would  be  at 
once  efficacious,  if  the  French  nation  were  persuaded  that  the  government, 
in  good  faith,  aspired  only  to  the  glory  of  peace,  and  that  their  blood  would 
no  longer  be  shed  but  to  defend  our  country  and  secure  the  protection  of  tbe 
laws.  But  these  words  of  ‘ peace’  and  ‘country’  will  resound  in  vain,  if  the 
institutions  are  not  guaranteed  which  secure  these  blessings.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  the  commission  to  be  indispensable,  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  government  proposes  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  country,  his  Majesty  should  be  supplicated  to  maintain  entire 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  guarantee  to  the  French  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  security  ; and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights  (2).” 
itrraarkibic  “ The  confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  an  alliance  useful-only  to  the 
“'irt."?t‘  Germans : a powerful  hand  secured  them  independence.  If  they 
loiiuinrti.  prcfer  the  chains  of  Austria,  why  not  abandon  them  to  their  de- 
sires? As  to  Holland, since  the  Allies  insist  on  the  conditions  of  Luneville,  we 
may  withdraw  without  regret  from  provinces  difficult  to  preserve,  in  which 
tbe  English  interest  exclusively  prevails,  and  to  which  the  English  commerce 
is  the  price  of  existence.  Have  these  countries  not  been  so  impoverished  by 
the  war,  that  we  have  seen  patrician  families  withdraw  from  them,  as  if 
pursued  by  a devastating  scourge,  to  carry  elsewhere  their  industry  and 

I)  Tbib.  vi.  46S,  469.  Mouli.,  T,|.  992.  (2)  TMb,  i*  468,  460.  lluibcr  ct  Bom,  llltt. 
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their  riches?  We  have  need,  without  doubt,  of  courage  to  make  the  truth 
known  to  our  Emperor;  hut  with  whatever  perils  the  attempt  is  attended, 
we  will  incur  them  rather  than  betray  his  confidence:  we  would  rather 
endanger  our  own  lives  than  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

“Let  us  attempt  no  dissimulation : our  evils  are  at  their  height;  the 
country  is  menaced  on  the  frontiers  at  all  points ; commerce  is  annihilated, 
agriculture  languishes,  industry  is  expiring;  there  is  no  Frenchman  who  has 
not  in  his  family  or  his  fortune  some  cruel  wound  to  heal.  The  facts  are 
notorious,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  enforced.  Agriculture  for  the  last 
live  years  has  gained  nothing;  it  barely  exists,  and  the  fruit  of  its  toil  is  an- 
nually dissipated  by  the  Treasury,  which  unceasingly  devours  every  thing  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  ruined  and  famished  armies.  The  conscription  has 
become,  forall  France,  a frightful  scourge,  because  it  has  always  been  driven 
to  extremities  in  execution.  For  the  three  last  years  the  harvest  of  death  has 
been  reaped  three  times  a year  ! a barbarous  war  without  an  object  swallows 
up  the  youth,  torn  from  their  education,  from  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  arts.  Have  the  tears  of  mothers  and  the  blood  of  generations  thus  be- 
come the  patrimony  of  kings?  It  is  fit  that  nations  should  hare  a moment’s 
breathing-time;  the  period  has  arrived  when  they  should  cease  to  tear  out 
each  other’s  entrails  (1):  it  is  time  that  thrones  should  be  consolidated,  and 
that  ourencmics  should  be  deprived  of  the  plea,  that  we  are  for  ever  striving 
to  carry  into  the  whole  world  the  torch  of  revolution.” 
throMoare-  The  readiug  of  this  report  conjured  up  a perfect  storm  in  the 
solve  flte  Chamber.  It  was  so  long  since  the  words  liberty  and  political  rights 
arST  had  been  heard  within  Us  walls,  that  the  courtiers  started  as  if  high 
tEimrtiVr"  treason  had  been  spoken  in  their  presence.  The  president  Regnicr 
interrupted  the  report.  “Orator,”  said  the  nominee  of  Napoleon, 
“what  you  say  is  unconstitutional.”  “ In  what?’’  replied  he;  “there  is 
nothing  unconstitutional  here  but  your  presonce.”  Thedebale  was  adjourned 
to  the  30th,  and  a majority  of  four-fifths  voted  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  Laind’s report  should  be  printed  and  distributed.  Napoleon  instantly 
ordered  the  printing  to  be  stopped,  the  proofs  already  thrown  olf  to  be  seized, 
and  refused  to  receive  the  address.  He  summoned  the  Council  of  State,  and 
thus  biokc  forth — “Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs, and  the 
dangers  of  the  country.  1 thohght  it  lit,  without  being  under  any  obligation 
so  to  do,  to  make  a confidential  communication  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  stale  of  the  negotiations,  because  I w ished  to  associate  them  with  my 
dearest  interests.  They  have. taken  advantage  of  that  communication,  to  turn 
an  arm  against  me,  that  is,  against  the  country.  Instead  of  aiding  me  by 
their  efforts,  they  restrain  “my  own.  An  imposing  attitude  on  our  part  can 
alone  repel  the  enemy — theirs  attracts  him.  Instead  of  presenting  to  him  a 
front  of  brass,  they  lay  hare  our  wounds : they  demand  peace  with  great 
cries,  when  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  seconding  me  in  war. 
They  complain  of  me ; they  speak  of  their  grievances  : but  what  lime,  what 
place,  have  they  chosen  for  bringing  them  forward  ? Is  it  not  in  family,  and 
not  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  that  they  should  treat  of  such  subjects  ? Have 
I then  been  inaccessible  to  them  ? Have  1 shown  myself  incapable  of  listening 
to  reason  ? Matters  have  come,  however,  to  such  a pass,  that  a decisive  part 
must  be  taken.  The  legislative  body,  instead  of  uniting  with  me  in  saving 
France,  docs  all  it  can  to  precipitate  its  fall : it  betrays  its  duties.  I fulfil 
mine  : I dissolve  it  (2).” 

(I',  Ruclicr  ft  Roux,  Pari.  ilut.  di  France,  xxxix.  (2)  Tliib.  ix.  460,  4TO. 

457,  458. 
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i'liowwttJ  11°  then  caused  to  be  read  a decree,  which  he  proposed  to  issue, 

cjiambm.  declaring  that  lwo-tiftli9  of  the  legislative  body  had  already 
exhausted  their  powers;  that  another  fifth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  would  bo 
in  the  same  situation ; and  therefore,  that  the  legislative  body  was  prorogued 
’ till  the  elections  were  completed.  “Such,”  resumed  the  Emperor, “ is  the 
decree  which  I propose  to  issue;  and  if  1 were  assured  that  this  very  day  the 
people  of  Paris,  in  a body,  were  to  come  to  massacre  me  in  the  Tuileries,  I 
would  not  the  less  persevere  in  it  - for  it  is  my  duty.  When  the  French  people 
intrusted  me  with  their  destinies,  I considered  the  laws  given  me  to  govern 
them;  if  1 had  deemed  them  insufficient,  1 would  not  have  accepted  the 
charge.  They  need  not  suppose  that  1 am  a Louis  XVI.  When  I became  Em- 
peror, I did  not  cease  to  be  a citizen.  If  anarchy  is  to  be  installed  anew,  I 
will  abdicate,  and  mix  in  the  crowd  to  enjoy  my  part  in  the  sovereignty, 
rather  than  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  when  1 can  only  endanger  all, 
without  protecting  any.  My  determination  is  conformable  to  the  law  : if  all 
would  now  discharge  their  duty,  1 would  be  invincible  behind  it  as  in  face  of 
the  enemy  (1).” 

5?i?infrt  **1C  (lay  following,  being  the  1st  January  1814,  on  occasion  of 
the  public  reception  of  the  authorities  in  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon 

ih.Toiitnr,. broke  forth  in  a strain  of  vehement  invective  against  the  legislative 
body  : “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  much  good, 
and  you  have  done  nothing  but  mischief.  Eleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good, 
the  rest  arc  factious.  What  do  you  hope  for  by  putting  yourselves  in  opposi- 
tion? To  gain  possession  of  power?  Hut  what  arc  your  means  for  doing  so? 
Are  you  the  representatives  of  the  people?  I am  so  : four  times  I have  been 
invoked  by  the  nation;  and  four  limes  I have  had  the  votes  of  four  millions 
of  men  for  me.  1 have  a title  to  supreme  authority  which  you  have  not. 
You  arc  nothing  but  the  representatives  of  the  departments  of  tbe  nation. 
Your  commission  has  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gironde— M.  Laine 
is  a conspirator,  an  agent  of  England,  with  which  he  is  in  correspondence 
by  means  of  the  advocate  De  Sezc;  the  others  are  actuated  by  factious 
motives.  I will  keep  my  eye  on  M.  Laind;  he  is  a bad  man.  Your  report  is 
drawn  up  with  an  astute  and  perfidious  spirit,  of  the  effects  of  which  you 
are  well  aware.  Two  battles  lost  in  Champagne  would  not  have  done  me  so 
much  mischief. 

“ I have  immolated  my  passions,  iny  pride,  my  ambition,  to  the  good  of 
France.  I was  in  expectation  that  you' would  appreciate  my  motives,  and  not 
urge  me  to  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Far  from 
that,  in  your  report  you  mingle  irony  with  reproach  : you  tell  me  that 
adversity  has  given  me  salutary  counsels — how  can  you  reproach  me  with 
my  misfortunes?  I have  supported  them  with  honour,  because  I have  re- 
ceived from  nature  a strong  and  fierce  character;  and  if  I had  not  possessed 
that  ardent  temperament  of  mind,  I would  never  have  raised  myself  to  the 
first  throne  in  the  universe.  Nevertheless,  1 have  need  of  consolation,  and  I 
expected  it  from  you  : so  far  from  giving  it,  you  have  endeavoured  to  cover 
me  with  mud;  but  I am  one  of  those  men  whom  you  may  kill,  but  cannot 
dishonour.  Is  it  by  such  reproaches  that  you  expect  to  restore  the  lustre  of 
the  throne?  What  is  the  throne?  Four  pieces  of  gilded  wood  covered  with  a 
piece  of  velvet.  The  real  throne  has  its  scat  in  the  nation  : you  cannot 
separate  the  two  without  mutual  injury ; for  the  nation  has  more  need  of  me 
than  1 have  of  the  nation.  What  could  it  do  without  a chief  and  without  a 


(1)  Tliib.  U.  470,  471- 
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" idc"  When  the  question  was,  how  wc  could  repel  the  enemy,  you  demand 
institutions,  as  if  we  had  them  not!  Arc  you  not  content  with  the  constitu- 
tion" If  vou  arc  not  so,  you  should  have  told  me  so  four  years  ago,  or 
postponed  your  demand  to  two  years  after  a general  peace.  Is  this  ho  mo- 
ment to  insist  on  such  a demand?  You  wish  to  imitate : the ^ Constituent As- 
sembly? and  commence  a revolution?  Be  it  so.  You  will  find  I w.H  not  imitate 
louis  YVl  • I would  rather  abandon  the  throne:  I would  prefer  making 
part  of  the  sovereign  people  to  being  an  enslaved  king.  I am  sprung  from 
the  people  : I know  the  obligations  I contracted  when  I ascended  the  throne 
Youhave  done  me  much  mischief  : you  would  have  done  me  still  u>°r<o 
had  allowed  your  report  to  be  printed.  You  speak  of  abuses,  of  vexations— 

1 know  as  well  as  you  that  such  have  existed  : they  arose  from  circumstances 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.  But  was  it  necessary  to  let  all  Europe  into 
our  secrets?  Is  it  filling  to  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public  instead  of  the  pri- 
vicv  of  our  families  ? In  what  you  say  there  is  part  truth  and  part  falsehood . 
What  then  was  vour  obvious  duty?  To  have  confidentially- made  known  yom 
grounds  of  complaint  to  me,  by  whom  they  would  have  been  thankfully  re- 
ceived : I do  not  love  those  who  have  oppressed  you  more  than  yon  do  your- 
sclves  In  three  months  we  shall  have  peace : the  enemy  will  be  chased  from 
our  territory,  or  I shall  he  dead.  We  have  greater  resources  than  you  ima- 
gine : our  enemies  have  never  conquered  us— never  will.  They  will  be  chased 
across  the  frontier  quicker  than  they  have  entered  it  (1  )• 

of  ihc  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  immediately  followed  this  violent 
SCI.  apostrophe,  which  paints  the  character  of  NapoWon  better  than 
volumes  of  ordinary  history.  Although,  however,  he  had  been  so 
vehement  in  his  menaces,  and  had  denounced  M.  Laiue,  in  particular,  as  sold 
to  England  and  a traitor  to  ids  country,  vet  no  arrests  or  measures  of  severity 
followed  The  deputies  retired  without  molestation  to  their  departments, 
and  the  Emperor,  engrossed  in  military  preparations,  forgot  this  transient 
ebullition  of  resistance  in  the  legislature,  or  prudently  dissembled  his  re- 
sentment, lest  he  should  extend  still  further  a Ilamc  which  he  could  not 
extinguish.  Vast  preparations  were  made  for  resisting  the  enemy  commis- 
sioners were  sent  down  to  all  the  departments  to  hasten  the  levies  of  men, 
accelerate  their  equipment  and  arming,  lake  measures  for  the  equipment  and 
provisioning  of  the  fortresses,  uud,  where  invasion  was  threatened,  cflcct  a 
1 levv  cn  matte.  A decree  of  4th  January  fixed  the  budget  at  - 

i ,176,K0O,()O0  francs,  or  L.47,000,000  sterling;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  immense  sum,  fifty  percent  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  the 
md  tax  • and  the  duties  on  doors  and  windows,  as  well  as  the  personal  and 
assessed  taxes,  were  doubled  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperor.  1 he  com- 
missioners sent  down  to  the  provinces  on  these  momentous  missions,  how- 
ever though  invested  with  very  ample  powers,  w ere  men  little  calculated  to 
move  the  masses;  being  in  general  old  generals,  or  worn-out  functionaries 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  who  had  no  fccliug  in  common  with  the  great  bulk  of 
tbc  community : but  even  if  they  had  been  endowed  with  the  energy  of 
Danlon,  or  the  fire  of  Mirabeau,  the  passions  were  extinct  in  the  nation,  the 
time  was  past  when  it  was  possible  again  to  revive  the  revolutionary  fever;  a 
sombre  feeling  pervaded  all  classes  that  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  endless, 
and  that  a change  of  government  or  dy  nasty  could  alone  put  a stop  to  the 
ceaseless  effusion  of  human  blood.  And  soon  the  rapid  advance  of  tbe  Allies 
rendered  all  these  defensive  preparations  of  little  avail;  and  the  occupation 


(1)  Bather  cl  Run*,  Uisl.  Tad.  dc  France.  *.\xi*.  ItiO,  Ml. 
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of  a third  of  France  by  their  victorious  armies,  reduced  the  resources  and 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  Kinperor,  as  much  as  it  augmented  the  physical 
means,  and  swelled  the  moral  strength  of  his  antagonists  (1). 

The  presence  of  external  danger  at  this  period  extorted  from  Napoleon 
two  important  concessions  in  foreign  diplomacy,  which,  of  themselves,  were 
calculated  to  have  effected  an  entire  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  to  each  other,  and  implied  a total  abandonment  on  bis  part  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  continental  policy. 
v»7*&a,i>;  The  first  of  these  was  the  treaty  of  Valencay,  by  which  lie  agreed 
wi’irhAa?.  (o  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII  from  his  confinement  in  France, 
ston'd *io*i be  and  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  coincidence  of 
SI!1  the  invasion  of  the  south  of  the  empire  by  Wellington,  with  the 
climax  of  discontent  which  the  democratic  leaders  at  Cadiz  bad  raised 
against  their  English  allies,  from  the  glorious  successes  of  their  arms,  and  the 
entire  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  invader’s  yoke,  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  French  Emperor  the  hope,  that  by  relinquishing  all  thoughts 
of  retaining  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  restoring  the  emprisoned 
monarch  to  his  dominions,  lie  might  not  only  break  the  sword  of  Wellington 
in  his  hands,  but  convert  the  exasperated  Jacobins  of  Cadiz  into  useful  allies. 
The  sacrifice  required  was  equal  to  nothing;  for  Joseph  was  already  bereft 
of  his  dominions,  and  had  recently  arrived  at  Paris,  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  baggage  waggons,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  Escurial,  the  poor  remains 
of  a lost  crown,  dishonoured  throne,  and  plundered  realm.  15y  the  advice  of 
Talleyrand,  Napoleon  immediately  abandoned  his  disconsolate  brother  to 
his  fate,  and  opened  a negotiation  with  Ferdinand,  the  object  of  w hich  was  to 
restore  him  to  bis  dominions,  and  re-establish  peace  with  Spain  on  such 
terms  as  might  be  most  likely  to  embroil  that  power  with  its  English  allies. 
The  negotiation  was  not  long  of  being  brought  to  a conclusion.  Ferdinand, 
wearied  of  his  long  detention  at  Valencay,  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
regaining  his  liberty  and  bis  dominions  on  any  terms;  and  he  had  lilllo 
scruple  in  agreeing  to  any  terms  which  were  exacted  of  him,  conscious  that 
they  would  at  all  events  procure  for  him  bis  liberation ; and  that,  if  any  of 
them  should  prove  burdensome,  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  plea  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  under  the  coercion  of  captivity,  and  >vas  no  longer 
binding  on  him  or  the  nation  after  he  had  regained  his  independence  (2). 
uwpMyor  was  *"  *lie  middle  of  November,  immediately  after  the  return 
vaittifsjr.  0f  Napoleon  from  I.cipsic,  that  this  negotiation  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  Maret,  and  by  the  intervention  of  M.  Lafoust,  an  able 
diplomatist  who  had  long  been  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  Joseph, 
and  had  there  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  in- 
lioy.xi.  fluence  in  the  Spanish  councils.  The  Emperor  wrote  to  Ferdinand 
in  conciliatory  and  flattering  terms;  representing  that  the  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire had  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  terminate  at  once  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  had  so  long  desolated  its  pro- 
vinces, and  terminate  lhatfatal  ascendency  which  England,  for  its  own  selfish 
purposes,  had  converted  into  the  means  of  diffusing  universal  ruin  over  its 
Nov.  ii.  kingdoms.  Ferdinand  replied,  in  cautious  terms,  that  be  could 
not  treat  without  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  at  least  of  the  Re- 
gency ; and  that,  rather  than  treat  without  its  deputies,  he  would  spend  all 
bis  life  at  Valencay.  The  Duke  dc  San  Carlos,  however,  was  sent  shortly  after 


f|)  nab.  [lx.  <76,  <79.  m-crCM.  Jni.  4.  oml  (91  Cap.  x.  »I0.  91 1- Thili.  lx.  4«,  <!?. 
Jan.  9,  i 8 1 4>  Go*dsu»ith.  vi.  584.  587.  Cap.  x,  U30, 
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to  the  captive  monarch,  who  was  no  sooner  assured  of  the  intention  of  Napo- 
k'on  really  to  liberate  him  from  his  captivity,  than  he  agreed  to  every  thing 
that  was  required  of  him.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fdth  December, 
and  stipulated  the  recognition  by  the  Emperor  of  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies;  that  the  English  troops  should  retire  from  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions; that  Port-IIahon  and  Ceuta  should  never  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain; 
that  the  high  contracting  parlies  should  mutually  guarantee  each  other’s 
dominions,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  their  respective  flags,  agreeably  to  the 
Stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  that  the  late  monarch  should 
receive  an  annuity  of  thirty  millions  of  reals,  (L. 300, 000,)  and  two  millions 
of  reals  (E.20,000)  yearly  to  the  Queen-Dowager  in  case  of  her  survivancc. 
The  treaty  provided  for  its  ratification  by  the  regency  established  at  Madrid. 
Thus  had  Napokon  and  Talleyrand  the  address,  at  the  conclusion  of  a long 
and  bloody  war  in  which  their  arms  had  been  utterly  and  irretrievably 
overthrown,  to  procure  from  the  monarch,  whom  they  had  retained  so  long 
in  captivity,  terms  as  favourable  as  they  could  possibly  have  expected  from  a 
long  series  of  victories;  and  thus  did  the  sovereign,  who  had  regained  his 
liberty  and  his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of  English  blood,  make  the  first 
use  of  bis  promised  freedom  to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  Allies  whose 
swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  (f). 
n a not  r».  The  result,  however,  both  disappoiuted  the  hopes  of  the  French 
diplomatists,  and  saved  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
Cort"-  spirit  of  the  Peninsular  revolution,  as  AVellington  often  remarked, 
was  essentially  anti-Gallican ; and  though  the  democrats  of  Cadiz,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  their  pursuit  of  absolute  power,  had  evinced  the  most  inveterate 
hostility  against  the  English  general  and  his  gallant  army,  and  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  open  secret  negotiations  with  Joseph  for  the  recognition  of  his  title 
to  the  crown,  provided  he  subscribed  the  republican  constitution  of  1812  (2); 
yet  they  recoiled  from  actual  submission  to  France,  and  refused  their  ratifi- 
cation to  a treaty,  extorted  from  their  sovereign  while  in  a state  of  captivity, 
which  was  calculated  to  arrest  their  arms  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
stain  the  honour  of  a contest  which  already  resounded  through  the  world. 
The  regency  and  the  Cortes,  accordingly,  had  the  virtue  to  refuse  their  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty;  and  although  Napokon  hoping  to  distract  or  paralyse 
the  Spanish  armies,  sent  Ferdinand  back  into  Spain,  where  he  arrived  by 
Marc i*  i,.  the  route  of  Catalonia  on  the  fOth  March,  yet  the  treaty,  as  it 

remained  without  ratification,  made  no  change  on  the  military  operations, 
and  Spain  took  an  honourable  part  in  the  war,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  power  of  Napokon  (3). 

co7,"m"o  ^ s*m'*ar  feeling  of  necessity  induced  Napoleon  shortly  after  to 
iibcmir  the  recede  from  another  favourite  object  of  his  ambition,  and  consent 
'noMn  to  the  liberation  of  the  Pope  from  his  long  and  painful  confinement 
briniuu  al  Fontainebleau.  The  whole  of  Christendom  had  long  been  scan- 
dalized at  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  supreme  Pontifl',  and  the 
French  Emperor  had  felt  the  consequence  of  the  profound  indignation  which 
it  had  excited,  in  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Peninsular  nations,  as  well 
as  the  readiness  with  which  Austria  had  united  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
alliance.  With  the  double  view,  accordingly,  of  depriving  his  enemies  of 
this  envenomed  weapon  of  hostility,  and  propitiating  Austria — from  the 
diplomacy  of  which  he  never  ceased  to  expect  secret  favour,  in  consequence 

(I)  Cap.  x.  310.  311.  Tliib.  ix,  442.  443.  Napo-  (2)  See  Ant*  ix.  380. 

Icon  to  Ferdinand,  Nov.  |i,  1813.  See  the  Treaty  iu  (3)  Nnp.  vl.  511.  Wrlliugtou  to  General  Clinton, 
Martens,  i 654-  N.  R.  Jan.  27, 1814.  Gurw,  xi.  480- 
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of  the  matrimonial  alliance— lie  made  secret  overtures  to  the  Pope  at  Fon- 
tainebleau early  i#January ; and,  what  was  not  a little  extraordinary,  the 
person  lirst  charged  with  the  delicate  mission  was  a lady  of  rank  belonging 
Nov.  is.  to  the  court  of  Marie  I-ouise, — the  Marquise  Anne  Brignolc  of 
Sienna.  She  had  several  interviews  with  his  Holiness  in  November;  but  the 
Pope  was  lirm  in  declining  to  come  to  any  accommodation  till  he  was  resto- 
it  red  to  Home;  and  he  persisted  in  the  same  refusal  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  formally  adored,  two  months  afterwards,  on  the 
Emperor’s  part,  to  restore  the  Holy  See  as  far  as  Perugio.  He  replied, 
that  the  restitution  of  his  dominions  was  an  act  of  justice  which  Pro- 
vidence would  w ork  out  for  itself,. aud  w hich  could  not  be  the  fit  subject 
of  a treaty  while  the  Pope  was  detained,  to  the  scandal  of  Christendom,  in 
a stale  of  captivity.  He  added — “ Possibly  our  faults  render  us  unworthy  to 
behold  again  the  Eternal  City ; but  our  successors  will  recover  the  domi- 
nions which  appertain  to  them.  Yoq  may  assure  the  Emperor  that  we  feel 
no  hostility  towards  him— religion  docs  not  permit  it;  aud,  when  we  arc 
at  Home,  he  will  see  we  shall  do  what  is  suitable.’’  The  necessities  of  the 
Emperor  rendered  it  indispensable  for  him  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  even  although  ho  could  not  extort  from  him  any 
concessions  of  territory  to  prop  up  his  falling  empire;  and  accordingly, 
hu.  m.  four  days  afterwards,  on  the  22d  January,  Pius  VH  was  con- 
vcved  away  from  Fontainebleau  towards  the  south  of  France,  by  Montaubau 
and  Caslelnnudary.  Yet  even  in  this  act  of  concession  the  grasping  dis- 
position of  the  Emperor  was  rendered  apparent : he  delayed,  on  various 
pretexts,  the  passage  of  the  supremo  Ponlitf  through  the  south  of  France, 
hopeful  that  a return  of  fortune  to  his  arms  might  enable  him  to  retain 
so  precious  a prisoner  in  his  power; — whep  Paris  was  taken  by  the  allied 
armies,  he  was  still  detained  at  Tarascon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illume  ; 
and  the  final  order  for  his  deliveranco  proceeded  from  the  provisional 
government  which  succeeded  upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1). 

Jr'ituAIt’"*  Negotiations  of  an  important  character  at  the  same  time  were 
»,is  n»i»  going  on,  between  both  Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers,  with 
amu"“  ""  Murat,  king  of  Naples.  That  brave  hut  irresolute  prince,  seeing 
clearly  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Emperor,  and  actuated  as  well 
by  his  own  inclinations  as  the  ambition  of  his  queen,  Caroline,  who, 
after  having  lasted  of  the  sweets  of  royalty,  had  little  inclination  to 
share  in  the  ruin  of  her  brother  and  benefactor,  was  desirous  above 
all  things,  by  one  means  or  other,  to  secure,  and  if  possible  strengthen,  in 
the  coming  catastrophe,  his  own  throne.  With  this  view,  after  the  over- 
throw of  I.clpsic,  when  the  external  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  w'ere  evi- 
dently sealed,  while  he  still  kept  up  a confidential  correspondence 
with  Napoleon,  he  advanced  a column  of  troops  to  Ancona,  which  he 
occupied,  proclaiming  loudly  his  resolution  to  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  opened  a negotiation 
with  Prince  Metternicli,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  join  his  arms 
to  w hichever  party  bid  highest  for  his  alliance.  To  Napoleon  he  held  out, 
ore.  as.  that  matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  pass  when  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a decisive  part;  that  the  menacing  position  of  the  English  in 
Sicily,  rendored  it  wholly  impossible  fof  him  to  hazard  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  to  the  north  of  the  Po;  but  that,  if  the  Emperor  would  guarantee 
to  him  the  whole  Italian  provinces  to  the  south  of  that  river,  and  unite 

(1)  Arum!,  Vic  do  Pic  VII.  ii.  302.  171.  Cip.  x.  3|»,  313- 
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them  all  into  one  monarchy,  he  would  rekindle  the  flame  of  independence 
in  Italy,  and  raise  such  a spirit  in  the  peninsula,  that  Austria  would  never 
cross  the  Adige  (1).  To  Metternich  he  at  the  same  time  represented,  that 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  was  insatiable,  as  his  infatuation  was  incurable, 
and  that  lie  would  willingly  enter  into  the  coalition  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
provided  he  were  guaranteed  the  possession  of  bis  Neapolitan  dominions. 
Napoleon  having  returned  no  answer  to  his  last  and  urgent  demand  for 
the  establishment,  in  his  favour,  of  a sovereignty  embracing  tlie  whole 
territories  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  he  soon  came  to  terms  with  the  allied 
j.n.  n,  i8K.  powers,  and  early  in  January  concluded  a treaty,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  in  bis  Italian  dominions, 
and  join  their  forces  on  the  Po  with  thirty  thousand  men  (2). 
j,n.  No  sooner  was  this  treaty  signed  than  Murat  prepared  to  act  in 
Soh'HIrf'  conformity  to  it,  and  on  the  10th  January  entered  Home  at  the 
Iwntl'i”  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  slender  French  garrison 
“E.  " retired  into  the  castle  of  St.-Angclo,  and  thus  w as  the  second  city 
in  Napoleon’s  empire  wrested  from  him  by  the  arms  not  of  his  enemies, 
but  his  brother-in-law  and  lieutenant,  the  old  comrade  and  friend,  whom 
he  had  raised  from  a private  station  to  the  throne  of  Naples ! Murat  accom- 
panied this  invasion  by  an  energetic  proclamation,  in  which  lie  outstripped 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  France  in  his  denunciation  of  the  pcrlidy 
and  violence  of  the  Revolutionary  government.  “Soldiers!  aslong  as  [could 
jn.ic.rti4.  believe  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  combated  for  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  France,  I fought  by  his  side;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  give  credit  to  that  illusion.  The  Emperor  breathes  nothing  but  war.  I 
would  betray  the  interest  of  my  native  country,  of  my  present  dominions, 
and  yourselves,  if  I did  not  at  once  separate  my  arms  from  bis,  to  join 
them  to  those  of  the  powerful  allies,  whose  magnanimous  intentions  are  to 
re-establish  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  dignity  of  thrones.  Sol- 
diers! there  are  but  two  banners  in  Europe — on  the  one  arc  inscribed  Reli- 
gion, Morality,  Justice,  law,  Peace,  and  Happiness— on  the  other,  Perse- 
cution, Artifice,  Violence,  Tyranny,  War,  and  Mourning  to  all  nations.” 
A caustic  though  just  expression,  but  which  sounds  strangely  coming  from 
a child  of  the  Revolution  (3) ! 

incipient  ,i,.  In  the  general  fever  of  anxiety  to  preserve  the  dignities  and  pos- 
sessions  they  had  acquired,  hardly  any  member  of  Napoleon’s 
luroais.  family  escaped  unsullied.  Even  Eugene  Beauhamais,  though  both 
a more  exalted  and  blameless  character  than  Murat,  was  not  uninfected  by 
the  contagion;  although  he  wrote  publicly  that  “he  would  not  separate 
himself  from  bis  benefactor,”  yet  he  in  secret  received  overtures  from  the 


(II  “Your  Majesty  need  not  indulge  the  hopes 
you  have  formed  of  seeing  me  pass  the  Po ; for  if  1 
put  that  river  between  my  army  .and  my  own  do- 
minions, 1 should  have  no  means  of  resisting  the 
fermentation  which  now  prevails  in  Romagna,  Tus- 
cany, and  my  ow  n states.  Be  assured,  Sire  1 the  pro* 
chi  mat  inn  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  forming 
one  single  power  of  all  its  states  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  would  save  that  country;  without  such  a mea- 
sure it  is  lost  beyond  redemption  ; it  will  be  parti- 
tioned anew,  and  your  sublime  design  of  emanri- 
paling  the  Italian  peninsula,  after  having  covered 
it  with  glory,  is  for  ever  Inst,  Put  at  this  moment 
the  province  heyond  the  Po  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
will  engage  that  tto  Austrians  shall  never  cross  the 
tdige.  The  enemy  at  present  shake  the  Italians  by 
••peaking  to  them  of  independence  ; the  hope  which 
they  have  in  their  armies  has  hitherto  obviated 


the  effect  of  lhe*c  propositions  ; but  will  they  con- 
tinue proof  against  such  seductions,  If  the  King  of 
IS’aplei  does  nothing  to  realise  their  hopes,  and 
continues,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the  yoke  of 
the  stranger?  It  is  mere  delusion  to  suppose  they 
will.  Will  your  Majesty  explain  yourself  on  this 
vitol  point?  Time  presses  ; the  enemy  is  daily  rein- 
forced. 1 am  constrained  to  silence,  and  fhe  season 
approaches  when  I in  my  turn  will  be  driven  to 
make  a choice,  and  forced  to  join  the  enemy.  Sire  ! 
In  the  name  of  oil  you  have  dearest  in  the  world 
—in  the  name  of  your  glory  delay  no  longer. 
Make  peacfel — make  it  on  any  terms  ! " — Men  at  to 
Napoimox,  25M  December  1 8 1 3.  CirancoS;i,  544, 
515.  Note 

(2)  See  the  treaty  in  Martens,  N-  R.  i.  GOO. 
Cap.  x.  343,  344. 

(3)  Thib.  ix,  490.  Cap.  x.  34S,  314. 
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Allies,  and  subsequently  sent  a plenipotentiary  to  Chatillon,  to  attend  to  his 
separate  interests.  What  ultimately  prevented  Ibis  negotiation  from  coming 
to  maturity,  was  not  any  disinclination  on  his  part  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation, but  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  pretensions  to  his  Italian 
dominions  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Austria  over  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. All  heads  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent;  every  former  obligation, 
how  great  soever,  was  forgotten.  Among  the  rest,  the  Princess  Eliza,  Napo- 
leon's sister,  endeavoured  to  save  her  fortune  in  the  general  wreck  : her 
uneasiucss  at  the  prospect  of  a downfall  was  extreme,  and  she  lent  a ready 
ear  to  the  suggestion  of  Fouchit  w hen  he  passed  through  Florence,  on  his 
way  back  from  the  honourable  exile  which  the  Emperor  bad  assigned  him 
at  Rome  and  Naples— “Once  Napoleon  is  dead,  every  thing  will  fall  into  its 
natural  place,  and  they  will  leave  you  your  beautiful  palazzo  Pitti  (1 ).” 

Dra  In  ll>c  north  of  Europe  a more  honourable  constancy  in  mis- 
nwirk  nnri  fortune  was  exhibited ; but  the  march  of  events  was  irresistible, 
and  even  the  warmest  allies  of  the  French  were  at  last  compelled 
to  abandon  their  fortunes,  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  European 
confederacy.  The  Danes,  whom  jealousy  of  Russia,  not  less  than  the  bitter 
recollection  of  their  capital  twice  taken  by  the  English,  had  inspired  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  French  alliance,  and  who  had  exhibited,  like  the 
King  of  Saxony,  an  honourable  fidelity  to  their  engagements  during  the 
general  defection  of  1815,  were  unable  any  longer  to  continue  the  contest. 
Entirely  severed  from  the  armies  of  Napoldon  by  the  evacuation  of  Germany 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic;  unable  cither  to  succour  or  derive  assistance 
from  the  corps  of  Davoust,  shut  up  in  Hamburg;  pressed  by  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  on  the  south,  and  the  fleets  of  England  on  the  north 
— the  Danish  monarchy  was  menaced  with  immediate  destruction,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Copenhagen  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  even  on  the  hard 
jan.  ii.  i*n.  terms  of  submitting  to  the  cession  of  Norway.  After  a short  nego- 
tiation, accordingly,  a treaty  was  concluded  between  Denmark  and  the  allied 
pow'ers,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  join  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  bring  to  its  support  a corps,  the  strength  of  which  was 
to  he  aftenvards  determined,  to  operate  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  King 
of  Denmark  agreed  to  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
on  his  part,  engaging  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  inhabitants 
inviolate ; and,  in  exchange  for  this  painful  sacrifice,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania, 
with  the  island  ofltugen,  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to  the  Danish  crown.  Thus 
was  accomplished  the  first  permanent  cession  of  a kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  consequent  upon  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  ; and  although 
history  cannot  contemplate  without  regret  the  violent  transference  of  a 
brave  and  ancient  people  from  the  government  of  their  fathers  to  a stranger 
rule;  yet  the  mournful  impression  is  much  alleviated  by  the  reflection, 
that  Denmark  obtained,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  an  equivalent,  adjacent 
to  its  own  territories;  that  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  was  thus  for  the  first 
time  united  under  one  dominion,  and  a power  all  but  insular  established  in 
the  Baltic,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  British  navy,  may  possibly  he  able 
to  maintain  its  independence  in  future  times,  even  beside  the  colossal  power 
which  overshadows  the  north  of  Europe  (2). 

Important  While  the  grand  confederacy  was  thus  strengthening  itself  by 
friN-rtUorTof  fresh  alliances  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
cimiun,.  anj  i|,c  ]as[  a]]jes  0f  dig  French  domination  were  breaking  offfrom 

(l)  Cap.  *.  344.  FomW,  Mnu.  2S4,  255.  2)  S« llio  Treaty  in  Mortem,  Sop.  1. 56  ; awl  ill 
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its  sinking  empire,  the  great  central  power  of  Germany  was  rising  with 
portentous  energy  at  the  call  of  patriotism;  and  the  military  strength  of  its 
inhabitants,  roused  to  the  highest  pilch  by  the  trumpet  of  victory,  was 
directed  with  consummate  talent  to  the  prosecution  of  the  last  and  greatest 
object  of  the  war — the  linal  subjugation  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
extrication  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Revolution.  The  accession  of 
Bavaria  to  the  coalition  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  already  been 
• followed  by  that  of  all  the  lesser  powers  which  formed  part  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation;  and  the  great  outwork  which  had  been  erected  with  so  much 
effort  by  Napoleon,  to  form  tbe  advanced  post  of  France  against  Europe,  had 
already  become  tbe  outwork  of  Europe  against  France.  The  whole  popula- 
tion welcomed  the  allied  troops  as  deliverers,  transports  beat  in  every 
bosom,  joy  beamed  from  every  eye ; and  before  even  the  energy  of  the  allied 
cabinets  could  arrange  the  different  governments  in  Choir  confederacy,  the 
people  had  every  where  made  common  cause  with  their  armies.  A few  of 
the  princes,  particularly  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  of  Dalbcrg,  Prince  Isenberg, 
and  the  Prince  of  La  Layen,  held  out  for  the  French,  and  their  dominions 
were  in  consequence  occupied  hy  the  allied  troops;  but  all  tbe  others  gladly- 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  victorious  pow  ers.  Already  on 
Od.  11.  ihe  21st  October,  before  tbe  sovereigns  separated  from  Leipsic,  a 
convention  had  been  entered  into,  for  the  organization  of  the  whole  forces 
of  Germany  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  best  dcvelopcmenl  of  these 
resources  for  the  purposes  of  the  war;  and  a central  administration  formed, 
to  direct  the  efforts  and  regulate  the  contributions  of  thcstalcs(l).  At  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  Baron  Stein,  whose  energy  and  wisdom  had  so  early  prepared 
in  Prussia  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  French  domination. 
fh'Hnrrf  The  formal  accession  of  the  leading  princes  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Rhine  was  soon  obtained  to  the  new  league.  On  the  very  day  after 
o...  luine  i„  the  convention  was  signed  at  Leipsic,  the  King  of  Wirtemhurg 
concluded  a treaty  with  the  Allies,  and  his  contingent  w’as  lived  at 
on. «.  twelve  thousand  men  : the  Duke  of  Saxc-Weimar  signed  his  acces- 
Sov.  i .mi  i.  sjon  on  ji,,,  jsl(  jjm  Dnim  of  Darmstadt  on  the  2d  of  November; 
and  the  whole  lesser  princes,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  followed 
their  example.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  stood  in  a somewhat  different  situation,  as 
he  was  not  a member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  as  his  states  had  been  swal- 
n™.  i.  lowed  up  in  the  rickety  kingdom  of  Westphalia ; and  he  was  accor- 
dingly admitted  into  the  grand  alliance  by  a separate  treaty  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  which  immediately  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  all 
his  ancient  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Dorheim, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt,  The  contingent 
of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  was  fixed  at  twelve  thousand  men.  The  respectable 
but  unfortunate  King  of  Saxony  had  been  treated  with  unwonted  severity  by 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  : none  of  them,  excepting 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  had  visited  him  in  his  misfortunes ; and  he 
had  been  conveyed  away,  a prisoner,  to  Berlin,  w here  he  remained  uncer- 
tain of  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  But  the  whole  civil  and  military  re- 
sources of  Saxony  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  alliance ; and  its  soldiers, 
borne  away  by  the  torrent,  marched  as  cheerfully  in  the  ranks  of  the  Father- 
land as  those  of  the  states  which  had  gained  most  by  the  crusade  for  its  de- 
liverance (2). 

(I)  Schoell,  x.  334,  337.  Hird.  xii,  237,  261-  (2)  Schoeil,  x.  533,  343.  Hortens,  xii.  344,  and 

648. 
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Tr.aw.i  at  It  was  both  a delicate  and  complicated  work  to  arrange  into  one 
NovTOhM1"  organized  whole  the  various  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy, 
[°e  and,  after  adjusting  the  pretensions,  determining  on  the  reclama- 
ry^r‘ions,  anl*  smoothing  down  the  jealousies  of  its  numerous  princes, 
Frailer.  to  combine  the  whole  into  one  effective  league  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  general  enthusiasm,  however,  which  prevailed, 
rendered  these  difficulties  much  less  formidable  than  they  would  have  been 
at  any  other  time;  and  the  previous  organization  of  Napoleon  presented  a 
machine  ready  made,  and  of  most  skilful  construction,  which  was  now  ap- 
plied with  fatal  effect  against  himself,  lly  two  treaties  concluded  at  Frank- 
tfiiv.  is  fort  on  the  18th  nnd  2ith  November,  the  important  objects  of 

•mi  «.  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grand  array,  and  regulating 

the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  all  the  Herman  prihees  who  had  joined 
the  confederacy,  were  accomplished.  To  effect  the  first  object,  each  of  the 
princes  of  the  old  Confederacy  of  the  Rhino  engaged  to  provide  at  once,  on 
his  own  credit,  a sum  equal  to  the  gross  revenue  of  his  dominions;  and  the 
payments  were  to  be  made  in  instalments  every  three  months,  till  the  whole 
was  paid  up.  The  sum  total  thus  raised  at  once  on  credit,  was  17,116,500 
florins,  equal  to  41,252,000  francs,  or  about  L.  1,750.000  sterling.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  ample  payments  in  money,  the  most  effective  measures  were 
taken  to  draw  forth  the  military  power  of  the  whole  states  forming  the  Ger- 
manic Confederacy.  The  contingent  of  each  state  was  taken  at  the  double  of 
that  which  it  had  furnished  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  the  one  half 
to  be  provided  in  troops  of  the  line,  the  other  half  in  landwchr;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  corps  of  volunteers  were  permitted,  and  the  landsturm  or 
levy  en  masse  organized  and  made  ready  for  action,  in  all  the  countries 
which  seemed  to  require  such  extraordinary  precautions.  The  troops  thus 
raised,  amounted,  independent  of  the  forces  of  Bavaria,  which  were  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong,  to  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand,  besides  an  equal 
amount  of  landwehr,  and  they  were  divided  into  six  corps.  Of  these  Saxony 
furnished  twenty  thousand— Hanover  and  Hesse,  twelve  thousand — AVirtem- 
lturg,  twelve  thousand— and  Baden  eight  thousand  (1).  The  most  minute 
regulations  were  laid  down  for  providing  the  requisite  supplies,  hospitals, 

(1)  TROOPS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE  TO  TDE  ALLIES. 

i Second  Carps.  Fifth  Corps. 

1, 500  Wurzluirg, 2,000 

20,000  Danmtadt 4.000 

0,000  Frankfort  and  lsenbnrg,  . 2,800 

• •••..  8,000  Rcuss 450 


35.500 

10.930 

Third  Corps. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,  . . . . 

Duke  of  Saxe- Wei  mar,  . , 

Schwartzhurg, . . . «-  . , 

Anhalt, 

20,000 

2,800 

650 

800 

Sixth  Corps. 
Se\inth  Corps. 

24.250 

Fourth  Corps. 

Hecsc-Cauel,  . ...  v.  . . . . 

Berg. . 

W a 1 deck,  . t .....  . 

Lippc “ 

12,000 

5,000 

400 

650 

8,290 

— -Kocii,  Abrcge  dt  Traite's  de  Paix , x.  357,  358* 

Oldrnbonrg, 
Hanover,  . 
Brunswick,. 
Bremen,  . 
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and  provisions  for  this  vast  aggregation  of  men.  So  universal  and  wide 
spread  was  the  organization  which  had  now  arisen  for  arraying  Europe  in  a 
defensive  league  against  France;  and  so  unanimous  the  concord  which  the 
oppressions  of  the  Revolution  had  established  among  nations  so  various,  in- 
terests so  opposite,  and  animosities  so  inveterate  (4). 
wmt'swit"1  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  detach  Switzerland  from  the  French 
wiw.  alliance,  and  from  the  great  salient  bastion  of  the  Alps  threaten 
France  on  the  side  where  its  defences  were  weakest,  and  the  least  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  by  preceding  sovereigns  to  guard  against  foreign 
invasion.  The  Helvetic  Confederacy,  like  all  weak  slates,  without  being 
cither  strongly  attached  to,  or  exasperated  against  France,  were  desirous  to 
preserve  their  neutrality,  and  anxiously  sought  to  prevent  their  country  from 
becoming  the  theatre  of  war.  Aware  of  the  great  importance  of  securing  the 
frontier  of  the  Jura  from  insult,  if  not  by  the  attachment,  at  least  by  the  inte- 
rests of  bis  mountain  neighbours,  Napoleon  had  studiously  avoided  both 
insult  and  injury  to  them,  and  forborne  to  draw  those  resources  from  their 
territory  which  the  proximity  of  its  situation  and  warlike  character  of  its 
inhabitants  placed  within  his  reach.  They  had  neither  been  plundered  and 
insulted  like  the  Prussians,  nor  denationalized  like  the  Tyrolese  : the  con- 
scription of  men  liad  been  far  from  oppressive,  and  the  cantons  bad  felt  the 
war  rather  in  the  obstruction  it  occasioned  to  foreign  commerce,  than  any 
peculiar  exertions  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  An  extraordinary  diet, 
Ko».  i«.  assembled  at  Zurich,  had  already,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  republic,  and  sent  a body  of  troops  to  the 
frontiers  to  cause  them  to  be  respected.  The  French  Emperor  readily  acced- 
ed to  a neutrality  which  promised  to  secure  France  from  invasion  on  the 
side  where  it  was  most  vulnerable,  and  immediately  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  canton  of  Tuino,  which  they  had  occupied.  But  the  allied  sove- 
reigns were  not  disposed  to  be  equally  forbearing,  for  it  was  as  much  their 
interest  to  make  their  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Alps,  as  it  was  that  of  their 
adversary  to  avoid  it;  and  accordingly,  having  resolved  to  occupy  part  of  the 
Swiss  territory  with  their  troops,  they  dispatched  41.  Libzeltern  and  Count 
Capo  d’lstrias  to  the  Helvetic  diet,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  their  consent  to 
such  a proceeding  (2). 

noofythe'r  *!llt  Austria  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  important  negotia- 
■utrniton  u tion.  ()|,  die  8th  December,  M.  dc  Schrant,  the  envoy  of  the  cabi- 
swtateiri.  net  of  Vienna  at  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  presented  a note  to  the 
DtcWc.'s.  diet,  in  which  he  declared  the  allied  sovereigns  were  resolved  to 
extricate  them  from  their  degrading  slate  of  dependence,  which  had  now 
reached  such  a height,  that  their  orators  were  obliged  to  pronounce 
an  annual  eulogium  on  their  oppressors.  On  the  20lh  December,  M.  Libzet- 
lern  and  De  Schrant,  the  Austrian  envoy,  presented  to  the  diet  a note,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  was  to  deli- 
ver Switzerland  from  that  state  of  dependence,  which,  under  the  specious 
name  of  protection,  had  so  long  kept  them  in  a state  of  thraldom  : that  in 
carrying  these  intentions  into  execution,  they  must  of  necessity  enter  the 
Helvetic  territories;  that  they  could  not  recognise  a neutrality  which  exist- 
ed only  in  namo;  but  that  they  would  interfere  in  no  respect  in  their  in- 
ternal government,  and  that,  from  the  moment  that  their  independence  was 
really  established,  they  would  rigidly  observe  their  neutrality.  To  this  note 

ft)  S« lioell,  x.  353,  358.  Martens,  xii.  6lf)  and  (2)  School  I,  Xi  359,  3S1,  Join.  ir.  521. 

G2t>;  and  Srbocll,  ltrcuril,  ii.  53. 
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>>■  whs  annexed  (he  order  of  the  day,  which,  on  the  following  day, 
Prince  Schwartzcnberg  was  to  issue  on  entering  the  Swiss  territory  (1). 
This  decisive  step  at  once  destroyed  the  influence  which,  under  the  name  of 
mediation,  the  French  Emperor  had  so  long  exercised  in  the  states  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy  ; and  as  it  was  followed  next  day  by  the  entrance  of 
the  allied  forces  in  great  strength  into  their  territories,  it  produced  an  imme- 
d<t.  ,0.  diate  effect  in  the  Swiss  councils.  Eight  days  afterwards,  a majo- 
rity of  the  deputies  of  the  old  cantons,  viz.  Uri,  Schwvtz,  Lucerne,  Zurich, 

C. larus,  Zug,  Fribourg,  Bale,  Schnffhausen,  and  Appenzel,  declared  the  con- 
stitution introduced  by  Napoleon  by  his  act  of  mediation,  annulled  (2);  and 
promulgated  the  important  principle,  that  no  one  canton  should  be  subject- 
ed to  the  government  of  another  canton — a declaration  which,  by  virtually 
raising  the  hitherto  dependent  cantons  of  St. -Gal,  Thurgovia,  Argovia,  and 
the  Pays  de  Valid,  to  the  rank  of  independent  members  of  the  confederacy, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a more  extended  and  equal  confederacy  in  future 

D. r.  3>.  limes.  On  the  31st  December,  the  allied  sovereigns  issued  a de- 
claration, in  which  they  called  on  the  Swiss  to  take  up  arms  to  aid  in  the 
recovery  of  their  independence;  and  at  the  same  time  come  under  a solemn 
engagement,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  independence  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  was  secured,  and  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  till  the  portions  of  it,  especially  the  Valais,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  French  Emperor,  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In  these 
changes,  although  the  aristocratic  cantons,  especially  that  of  Berne,  went 
cordially  along  with  the  allied  powers,  yet  the  Swiss  as  a whole  were  rather 
passive  submitters  to,  than  active  auxiliaries  of,  their  arms;  but  so  equi- 
table was  the  constitution  which  they  ultimately  established,  and  so  com- 
plete the  independence  they  have  since  enjoyed  under  it,  that  the  Helvetic 
Slates  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  transient  evils  which  the  passage  of  the 
allied  forces  through  their  territory  occasioned  (5). 

Thus  was  at  length  accomplished  that  greatconfcdcracy  which  the 
Alliance  prophetic  mind  of  Pitt  had  long  foreseen  could  alone  extricate  Eu- 
iwc.  ropefrom  the  fetters  of  the  French  revolutionary  power,  hut  which 
the  selfish  ambition  and  blind  jealousies  of  the  European  states  had  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  forming.  From  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  shores  of 
Archangel — from  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus — 
all  Europe  was  now  arrayed  in  one  vast  league  against  France,  which  was 
reduced  entirely  to  its  own  resources.  From  the  kingdom  of  Italy  it  could  not 


(l)  “The  irresistible  march  of  events  in  a war, 
which  just  ami  enlightened  men  coonnt  view  in  n 
different  manner,  and  the  necessity  of  consolidat- 
ing and  securing  the  happy  results  which  have  hi- 
therto flowed  from  it,  have  led  the  uili*?d  armies  to 
the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  forced  them,  to 
continue  their  operations,  to  traverse  a part  of  its 
territory.  The  necessity  of  this  step,  and  the  vast 
results  dependent  on  it,  will  probably  furnish  a suf- 
ficient vindication  of  it  to  all  reasonable  men;  but 
that  necessity,  great  as  it  is,  would  not  have  ap- 
peared a sufficient  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ullied  powers,  if  Switzerland  had  been  really  in  a 
situation  to  maintaiu  a true  and  real  neutrality  ; 
but  it  is  so  little  in  that  situation,  tbot  all  the  prin- 
ciplcsnfthc  law  of  nations  authorize  them  to  regard 
as  null  the  neutrality  they  have  proclaimed.  The 
allied  sovereigns  recognise,  as  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  every  state, 
how  inconsiderable  soever,  to  assert  and  maintain 
its  independence  j they  are  so  far  from  routes!  mg 
that  principle,  that  it  is  the  busts  of  all  their  pro- 


ceedings; but  no  state  can  pretend  to  neutrality 
which  is  not  in  o condition  to  assert,  and  has  in  fact 
asserted,  Sts  independence.  The  pretend  neutra- 
lily  of  a state  which  is  habilnnlly  governed  by  ex- 
ternal influence,  is  but  a name  ; and  while  it  secures 
to  one  belligerent  the  advantages  of  a substan- 
tial alliance,  it  exposes  the  other  to  the  evils  of  a 
real  bostditv.  W hen,  therefore,  in  a war,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  impose  limits  to  a menacing  and 
preponderating  power,  such  a neutrality  serves  as 
a .shield  to  injustice,  and  a barrier  to  those  who 
strive  for  a better  order  of  things,  it  must  disap- 
pear with  the  evils  which  hnro  created  it.  No  one 
can  contest  that  such  is  the  actual  position  of  Swit- 
zerland towards  the  allied  powers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  France,  whose  south-eastern  frontier  it  covers, 
on  the  other.” — Declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  to 
the  Swiss  Diet,  “list  Dee.  1813.  Schoxll,  Hccucil,  ii, 
8.  12. 

(21  See  Ante  V.,  43,  44- 

(3)  Sec  Schoell,  llist.  d«s  Trait,  x.  362,  364  ; and 
Hccucil,  iv.  41-42  ;il,  1-5.  20. 
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expect  succour,  but  might  rather  anticipate  demands  for  assistance  : all  its 
other  allies  were  now  arrayed  against  it;  and  the  power  which  only  eighteen 
mouths  before  had  headed  a crusade  of  all  the  western  states  of  the  continent 
against  the  independence  of  Russia,  was  now  reduced  to  combat  with  its  own 
nuaided  forces  the  combined  military  strength  of  all  Europe  1 An  astonishing 
change  to  be  produced  in  so  short  a time,  and  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
oppression  of  that  military  tyranny  which  could  thus,  in  so  brief  a space, 
reconcile  interests  so  discordant,  still  jealousies  so  inveterate,  and  combine 
forces  so  far  severed  by  language,  race,  and  political  institutions! 
lameiur  |}ut  the  efforts  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
ir'Vma11  which  universally  prevailed  among  their  people,  had  now  accumula- 
p led  forces  so  prodigious  for  the  invasion  of  France,  that  nothing 
in  ancient  or  modern  times  had  ever  approached  to  their  magnitude.  By  the 
universal  arming  of  the  people,  and  establishment  of  the  land wehr  in  all  the 
C.crman  states,  an  enormous  military  force  had  been  collected,  which  enabled 
the  Allies,  without  materially  weakening  their  military  force  on  the  Rhine, 
to  blockade  all  the  fortresses  on  that  river  and  the  Elbe  which  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  irrevocably  severed  from  the  French  empire 
the  numerous  garrisons,  still  mustering  above  a hundred  thousand  comba- 
tants, which  were  shut  up  within  their  walls.  The  absurdity  of  Napoleon 
clinging  with  such  tenacity  to  these  advanced  posts  of  conquest,  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  insurgent  nations,  when  he  was  contending  for  his  very  existence 
in  his  own  dominions,  became  now  strikingly  apparent ; they  at  once  detach- 
ed from  his  standards  a vast  army,  which,  if  collected  together,  might 
have  enabled  him  still  to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  but  which,  in  the 
foreign  fortresses,  served  as  so  many  beacons  scattered  through  the  enemy’s 
territory,  which  at  once  recalled  the  recollection  of  past  oppression,  and  in- 
dicated the  undiminished  resolution  to  resume  it.  This  extraordinary  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor  to  abandon,  even  in  bis  last 
extremity,  none  of  the  strongholds  which  he  held  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and 
which  cost  him,  from  first  to  last,  a hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  whom  it  compelled  to  surrender  to  bodies,  little  superior  in  number, 
of  ill-disciplined  landwehr  and  militia,  which  beleaguered  their  walls,  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  his  fall;  and  it  alfords  a memo- 
rable example  of  the  manner  in  which  revolutionary  ambition  overleaps 
itself,  and  throws  its  votaries  down  on  the  other  side. 

The  forces  w hich  the  allied  powers  had  collected  by  the  end  of 
prince  December  to  co-operate  in  the  projected  invasion  of  France  and 
Unberf.  Italy,  were  thus  disposed.  The  Grand  Army,  still  under  the  imme- 
diate direction,  as  in  the  former  campaign,  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants ; and,  even  after  deducting 
the  usual  number  of  sick  and  non-effective;  might  he  expected  to  bring  two 
hundred  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field.  Its  composition, 
however,  was  heterogeneous,  and  though  it  boasted  the  imperial  guards  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  within  its  ranks,  and  had  the  elite  of  the  forces 
of  those  great  military  monarchies  around  it  standards,  yet  it  was  far  from 
being  powerful  and  efficient,  as  a whole,  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  nu- 
merical amount.  It  comprised  the  Austrian  corps  of  Bubna,  Lichtenstein, 
and  Giulav;  the  Wirtcmburghers  tinder  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirlemburg; 
the  Bavarians  and  German  confederates  under  Marshal  Wrcdc;  the  Austrian 
guards  and  reserves  commanded  hy  Prince  llcssc-Homherg ; and  the  confe- 
derates under  Prince  Philippe  of  llcssc-llombcrg  and  Count  llochbcrg.  Rut 
though  these  German  troops  w ere  little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
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and  some  of  them  were  a noble  array,  vet  the  main  strength  of  the  army 
consisted  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  and  the  Russian  reserves  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  Count  Milaradowitsch.  These  noble  troops, 
nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  the  very  flower  and  pride  of  the  allied  host, 
with  the  Russian  corps  of  Wittgenstein,  twenty  thousand  more,  all  bronzed 
veterans  who  had  gone  through  the  war  of  1812,  formed  a reserve  in  itself  a 
powerful  army,  which  in  the  end  operated  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  fate 
of  the  campaign.  This  army  was  destined  to  act  on  the  side  of  Switzerland 
and  Franche-Comt0,  where  there  were  no  fortresses,  excepting  Besanron 
Huningen,  and  Sarre  Louis,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  But 
though  the  line  of  its  invasion  was  thus  comparatively  smooth,  aud  it  was 
so  formidable  from  its  numerical  strength  and  the  quality  of  a part  of  its 
force,  this  huge  array  was  seriously  paralysed  by  the  presence  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  at  its  head-quarters,  by  the  consequent  subordination  of  military 
movements  to  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  by  the  known  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect character  of  its  commandcr-in-chicf  ( I ). 
strength  The  second  army,  still  called  the  army  of  Silesia,  under  the  orders 

tndconpo*  . . . 1 »»»  ■ ^ ' 

.-.non  or  of  the  celebrated  Bluchcr,  was  composed  of  four  veteran  corps,  of 
V&uniL  which  two  were  Prussian  under  the  command  of  D’York  and  Klcist, 
and  two  Russian  under  the  direction  of  Langeron  and  Sacken.  To  these  had 
recently  been  added  two  corps  of  German  confederates,  one  commanded  by 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  lfcsse-Cassel,  and  the  other  by  the  Duk6  of  Saxc-Co- 
burg.  The  total  amount  of  this  army  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  were  Russians  inured  to  war, 
and  flushed  with  victory,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  Prussian  conscripts  burn- 
ing with  the  ardour  of  the  war  of  deliverance.  This  army  was  stationed  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  between  Mayenco  and  Coblentz,  and 
threatened  it  on  the  side  of  the  Yosgcs  mountains  and  Champagne ; in  which, 
though  a double  lino  of  formidable  fortresses  guarded  the  frontier,  yet  if 
they  were  blockaded,  no  natural  barrier  of  any  strength  was  interposed,  after 
the  Rhine  was  passed,  between  that  river  and  Paris;  and  a vigorous  invasion 
might  with  certainty  be  anticipated  from  the  admirable  rpiality  of  the  troops 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  enlerprizing  character  of  its  chief  (2). 
Army  or  The  third  army,  which  was  destined  to  co-operate  in  the  inva- 
^,,';ro7  sion  of  France,  was  under  the  command  of  the  Prince-Royal  of 
swrdrn.  Sweden . It  comprised  the  Russian  corps  of  Winzingcrodc,  and  the 

Prussian  of  Bulow,  each  of  which. was  thirty  thousand  strong  ; the  corps  of 
German  confederates  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  that  of  the  confede- 
rates commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  each  of  which  was  thirty  thou- 
sand; fifteen  thousand  of  Walmodeu’s  men;  the  Swedish  auxiliaries,  twenty 
thousand;  and  nine  thousand  English,  who  took  a part  in  the  campaign  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  This  army  mustered  in  all  one  hundred  and  se- 
veuty-four  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
after  deducting  the  sick, and  troops  blockading  the  garrisons,  might  be  relied 
on  for  operations  in  the  field.  But  although  this  army  was  thus  formidable 
in  point  of  numerical  amount,  and  the  Russian  and  lTussian  corps  which  it 
comprised  were  second  to  none  in  experience  and  valour,  yet  the  positions 
of  the  troops,  the  variety  of  nations  bf  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
peculiar  political  situation  of  thoir  comma nder-in-cliief,  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  render  ahy  very  cflicient  services  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  They  lay  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Dussel- 

(l)  School),  x.  378,  $T9.  1‘lolho,  HI, Beil,  I.  * (*)  IHolHo,  iii,  Beil,  il.  School!,  x.  380,  381. 
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ilorf,  with  (he  iron  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  still  in  the  enemy’s  hands, 
right  in  their  front ; and  though  a large  proportion  of  the  fortresses  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  unarmed  or  ill  provisioned,  yet  others,  particularly 
Antwerp,  might  be  expected  to  make  a formidable  defence,  and  would  re- 
quire to  be  besieged  by  considerable  forces ; and  though  the  abilities  of  Ber- 
nadotte  were  unquestionable,  and  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ren- 
dered important  services  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  campaign,  yet  his 
disinclination,  in  itself  natural  and  unavoidable,  to  push  matters  to  extre- 
mity against  his  old  country  and  comrades,  was  very  apparent ; and  the 
hopes,  which  he  in  secret  nourished,  of  being  called,  on  the  fall  of  the  present 
dynasty,  to  the  throne  of  France,  rendered  him  in  the  last  degree  unwilling 
to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  people  with  the  days  of  their  national  hu- 
miliation or  disaster  (1). 

The  Anted  Independent  of  these  immense  armies,  the  allied  powers  had  col- 

mrnn.  lecled,  or  were  collecting,  a variety  of  reserves,  which  in  them- 
selves constituted  a mighty  host.  They  consisted  of  the  Austrian  reserve, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  VVirtcmburg; 
the  Russians  who  were  before  Hamburg,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand, 
under  Benningscn ; the  Russian  reserve,  commanded  by  LabanoIT,  of  fifty 
thousand,  who  were  collecting  in  Poland;  the  Prussian  landwehr,  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand  men  ; the  Prussian  reserve,  twenty  thousand  strong,  who  were 
collecting  in  Westphalia,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Uessc-llombcrg;  and  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  force  blockading  Glogau,  in  number  about  fifteen  thousand 
—in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand;  which,  with  the  three  grand 
armies  of  Schwartzenberg,  Rlucher,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  already 
assembled  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine;  eighty  thousand  [Austrians,  who, 
under  Marshal  Bellegarde,  were  destined  to  act  in  the  north  of  Italy ; and  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  British,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  who,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Wellington,  were  assailing  the  south  in  Bearn  and  Cata- 
lonia, formed  a mass  of  a million  and  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  which 
was  prepared  to  act  against  the  French  empire  (2).  A stupendous  force  such 


(l)  Plotho,  iii.  Beil,  iii.  Schorl!  x.  381.  382. 

(2;  Schorl  I,  x.  381.  382.  Plotho,  iii.  Beil.  iv. 

Vi*.  Grand  Army  under  Schwartseubcrg, 261,050 

Array  of  Siliesin  under  Blacher 137,391 

Army  of  the  North  under  Bcrnadotte, 174.000 

Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  Reserves  .....  235.000 

Austrians  in  Italy  under  Bellegarde 80.000 

British  and  Portuguese  in  France, 78,000 

Anglo'Sicilian  and  Spanish  armies  in  Catalonia, . . . 62.000 


Total  acting  against  France, 1,028,041 


Composition  and  Strength  of  the  Allied  Armies  who  invaded  France. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  SCI1WAHTZBABEHG. 

1.  Austrians. 

J I * ■si  i 

• a •s  s 35  s 

I | I If  o 


1.  The  1st  Light  Division  of  Count  Bubna,  5 30  3 24 

2.  The  2d  Light  Division  of  Lichtenstein,  . . % 518  2 16 

3.  The  1st  Corps  of  Colloredo,  . 27  12  8 04 

4.  The  2d  Corps  of  Lichtenstein,  . • . *21  12  8 64 

5.  The  3d  Corps  of  Giulay, 25  IS  7 56 

6.  The  Corps  of  Friuunonl, II  26  6 48 

7.  The  Coqw  de  Reserve  of  Prince  Hcsse-Homburg,  .......  26  40  26  100 

8.  8 


372 


Total,  It 


128  151  60 
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as  had  never  before  been  directed  against  any  power  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man warfare;  formidable  alike  from  its  discipline,  its  experience,  and  the 
immense  train  of  military  munitions  with  which  it  was  furnished ; animated 


' " . *.  . . / , 

§ 

8 

C 

d 

• . 

a 

l 

2 

i 

U 

2 

3 

Brought  forward,  . . . • . 

128 

151 

60 

372 

II.  Russians  and  other  Allies. 

9*  The  first  Allied  Corps,  or  the  fifth  Corps  d’Armec  of  Wrede,  . 

30 

30 

12 

76 

10.  The  seventh  Allied  Corns,  or  the  fourth  Corps  d’A runic  of  Prince  of 

Wurtcmburg, 

15 

12 

4 

24 

11.  Tbe  Russian,  or  sixth  Corps  d'Arniee  of  Wittgenstein,  . . . . . 

23 

20 

7 

5 

72 

12.  Tbe  Russian  Reserve  of  tbe  Arch-Duke  Constantine 

35 

72 

15 

21 

116 

13.  The  Prussian  Guard,  . * . 

8 

8 

3 

24 

• , # 

— . 

..  - ■ 

»— . 

>. . — . i 

Total,  ......... 

239 

293 

101 

26 

684 

— Piutbo,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  13,  1 4,  15. 


Force  of  (he  above. 


Men. 

130,000 

25.000 

14.000 


Austrians, ' ' 

Bavarians . . 

Wirtcni  burghers 

n,  ■ ( Wittgenstein’s  corps, 19,350 

i torn.  . 32,200 

Prussian  Guard, 7,100 

Guards  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  1 1,000 

The  sixth  Allied  Corps,  . .....  • * . . * . 13,000 

The  eighth  Allied  Corps, 10,000 

W urtemburg's  reserve,  . 10,000 

Total  of  the  Grand  Army 261,650 

XI.  THE  ARMY  Of  THE  KOIlTli. 

Under  die  Command  of  (he  Cronn  Prince  of  Sweden. 
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t . The  3d  Prussian  Corps  of  Bulow,  . . . 

. 45 

50 

12 

96 

2 

30,000 

2.  The  Russian  Corps  of  Winsiugcrodc, 

. 35 

30 

14 

162 

19 

30,000 

3.  The  3d  German  Corps  d'Armec,  . . . 

. 32 

15 

56 

2 

30.000 

4.  Waluioden's  Corps 

15,000 

5.  The  Swedish  Army, 

. 28 

32 

9 

62 

20,000 

6.  The  2d  German  Allied  Corps,  . . . . 

. » . 

. 32 

16 

4 

30,000 

Total  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 

7.  Dutch  troops,  . 

8.  English  troops  under  Graham, 

9.  Danish  infantry,.  


—Plotdo,  iii.  Appendix,  pp.  29,  40. 


155.000 
10,000 

9,000 

10,000 

184.000 


III.  THE  ARMY  OF  SILESIA  * 


■'  • " ■ 

. 

a 

i 

i 

Squadrons 

"u « 

a 

i 

| 

■ 

s 

Pioneer 

Companies 

if 

a .5 

aS 

I . The  first  Prussian  Corps  d'Armiie  of  York,  « . . 

. . 18,931 

3'1 

44 

13 

104 

2 

2.  The  second  Prussian  Corps  d’Artnee  of  Kleist,  . . 

. '.  2U.OOO 

37 

44 

14 

112 

2 

3.  The  Russian  Corps  d’Armee  of  Langeron,  . . ■ 

. . 33,310 

42 

28 

12 

136 

5 

7 

4.  The  Russian  Corps  d'Armiie  of  Sackcu,  . , . . 

. . 21.150 

26 

24 

7 

84 

1 

8 

Total, 93,391  137?  1 10  46  436  10  15 


5.  ’the  fourth  German  or  Hessian  Corps  d’Anw-e,  . 

6.  The  fifth  German  or  Duko  of  Coburg's  Corps, 

/ - . 

Grand  Total,  .... 


20.000 

24.000 


25 

20 


12 

11 


32 

40 


. 137,391  182)  163  5*  508  |Q  18} 
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by  the  highest  spirit,  united  by  the  strongest  bonds ; stimulated  alike  by  past 
suffering  and  present  victory ; and  guided  by  sovereigns  and  generals,  who, 
trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  were  at  length  cordially  united  in  the 


Prussian  troops,  38,931 

Russian  troops 54,460 

German  Allied  troops  : 44,000 

Total,  . ; 137,391 

— Plot no,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  26. 


IV.  T1IE  ARMY  OF  RESERVE. 


1.  Russian  reserves  under  Benningscn,  .......  50.000 

2.  The  fourth  Prussian  Corps  d’Arm^e  under  Tauenzieu,  . 50.000 

3.  Prussian  reserve  corps  in  Westphalia,  under  Prince  Hesse* 

Hotnbcrg,  20,000 

4.  The  Russian  army  of  reserve  under  Prince  Labanow,  . . 80,000 

5.  Blockading  corps  before  Glogan, 15,000 

0.  Austrian  reserve  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurteinberg,  20,000 


a 

© 

I 

63 

64 


74 

58 


156 

100 


kill 

eo.Se 

s I c3  c* 

u a* 

5 10 


Total  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  . 235,000  1 4 S 144  33  256 

•—Plotho,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  4 1*50. 

Summary  of  the  whole  Allied  Armies. 

1.  The  grand  army  under  Marshal  Schwartzenberg, 

2.  The  army  of  Silesia  under  Marshul  Blucbcr,  . • 

3.  The  nrtny  of  the  North  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  

4.  The  Italian  army  under  Marshal  Belle  garde,  '•  . • . 

5.  The  army  of  reserve, 


Men. 

261.000 

137.000 

174.000 
80.000 

235.000 


1 Of  which  there  were,— 


Grand  Total, 887,000 


_ f In  the  line,  . 

330,000  Germans,  ( |a  tho  „Co,„l  |ine. 

Sin  the  first  line, 

In  the  second  line, 
la  the  third  line, 

_ < In  the  first  line, 

162,000  Prustans.  | ,Q  resme>  # 

197,000  German  allied  troops. 

20,000  Swedes. 


210,000 
20  000 
136.000 

92.000 

80.000 

76.000 

86.000 


Total,  887,000 

This  does  not  include  the  Danish  infantry,  10,000  strong. 

-t-Piqtho,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  50. 

Composition  and  Strength  of  the  French  Army. 

I.  Guard  under  Marshal  Mortier—  Artillery. 

1.  Old  guard — 

One  division  of  infantry  under  General  Frcnant, 

One  division  of  cavalry  uuder  General  Desnouettes, 

2.  Young  guard — 

Infantry — Division,  Christian!,  . « , 

— —Division,  Rothenburg,  . . , 

— —Division,  Boildieu,  . . . 

Cavalry  —Division,  Segur,  • 

— —Division,  Colbert,  ... 

— —Division,  Nansouty,  ... 

il.  Infantry— 

The  second  corps,  Victor,  . . ^ , 

The  third  corps,  Ney,  . , , 

The  sixth  corps,  Marmont,  . . 

The  seventh  corps,  Oud iuot,  . . * : • 

The  eleventh  corps,  Macdonald,  ...» 

The  first  rcscso'c  division,  Gharpenlicr,  , . 

The  second  reserve  division,  Laval  (from  Spain,) 

The  third  reserve  division,  A uiey,  . 

The  fourth  reserve  division,  l’ajol,  ( National  Guard,) 


Infantry.  Cavalry. 

6,000 


3.500 

6,000 

6,000 


8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

12,000 

7.000 

3.000 

3.000 
3,000 
3,000 


2,400 


1,600 

1,600 

1,600 


Carry  forward, 


75,500  7,200 
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resolution,  at  all  hazards,  to  terminate  the  fatal  military  preponderance  of 

the  French  empire  (1). 

» „ 

Artillery,  Infantry.  Cavalry. 

Brought  forward,  • . . . 75,500  7,200 

III.  Cavalry— 

The  first  corps,  Grouchy, . 3,000 

The  second  corps,  Sebastiani,  •••••«•  3,000 

Tho  fifth  corps,  Milhaud,  • , * , . • • • 3,000 

The  eleventh  corps,  Kxcclmans,  ...  ....  3,000 

Dragoon  division,  Bridie,  ( from  Spain,) 3,000 

IV.  Artillery  under  Drouct,  8,000 

Grand  total,  8,000  75.500  22,200 


Si  JIM  ARY 


1 . Gnard— 28,700  men, 

2.  Infautry,  « 

3.  Cavalry,  • 

4.  Artillery, 

■ ■ : 

• . • ; 

• • 

! i 8.000 

21,500 

54,000 

7,200 

15.009 

• * 

Total,  8,000 

75,500 

22,200 

Grand  total,  105,700  men,  with  300  cannon. 
Detached . 


1.  The  Drst  Corps  under  Maison  in  Belgium.  . * . . . . • 20.000 

2.  Tlic  aruiy  of  the  South  under  Marsha!  Augereau  at  Lyons,  . . . 20,000 

3-  The  thirteenth  Corps  under  Marshal  Da  roust  in  Hamburg,  ......  20,000 

4.  The  army  of  Italy  on  the  Adige,  under  Beauh.tr uni?,  . 50,000 

5.  The  a'rtny  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Aragon,  under  Soult  and  Suchet,  . « 00,000 


1.  Garrisons  in  Franc e.  Men. 

1.  Garrison  of  Besan^ on,  , . . . . 4,000 

2.  — of  Auxonnc,  3,500 

3.  — of  Auxerre,  ......  3,000 

4.  — of  Mayence,  ♦ 20  000 

5.  — of  Strasburg 10.000 

O.  — of  Felixborg, 1,500 

7.  — of  Landau,  ......  2,000 

g.  — of  Befoet,  . ......  3,000 

V.  — ol  Huningen* . . , . . . 4,000 

10.  — ofBrissac.  . . . . . . 1,500 

11.  . — of  Schelestadt,  • . • . . 2,000 

12.  — of  Meta 10,000 

13.  — of  Tbionvillc, 4,000 

14.  — of  Luxembourg 5,000 

15.  — ofSaarlouis,  ......  1,500 

16.  — of  Tool,  3,000 

17.  — of  Verdun,  .....  ^ 2,000 


Total,  . 80,000 


11.  Garrisons  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 


Mon. 

1.  Garrison  of  Antwerp,  ......  8,000 

2.  — of  Gorcmn, • 4,000 

3.  — of Bergen-op-zoom,  ....  5,000 

4.  — of  Maeslricht, 3,000 

5.  — of  Flushing,  ......  3,000 

6.  — ofNadrdcn,  ......  2,000 

7.  — of  Luxembourg,  .....  10,000 

8.  — in  Namur,  Maubeuge,  Valen- 

ciennes, Lille,  and  other?.  . 15,000 

Total, 50.000 


111.  Garrisons  in  German/. 

1.  Garrison  of  Wesel 10,000 

2.  — of  Marieuburg, 1,500 

3.  — of  Petersberg 2,000 

4.  — of  Gastrin,  . . . . . . . 4,000 

5.  — of  Glogau 10,000 

6.  — of  Wittenberg, 3,000 

7.  — of  Magdeburg,  .....  20,000 


ToUl, 50,300 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

I.  Iii  France—  Men. 

The  Grand  Army  under  Napoleon,  105,700 

The  Array  of  the  South  under  A ugereau,  . . ; . . 30,000 

The  Army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Aragon,  under  Soult 

and  Suchet, 00,000 

Garrisons  in  France,  ...........  80,000 

H.  In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands— 

The  first  corps  under  Maison, . 20,000 

Garrisons  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  . . r . . 50,500 

III.  In  Germany— 

The  thirteenth  corps  under  Davousl, 20,000 

Garrisons  in  Germany, ...........  50, 500 

IV.  In  Italy— 

The  Array  of  Italy  Under  Beauhamais,  . . _ , . « 50.000 


Grand  Total,  of  French  forces,  .«*.••  496,200 
— Flotiio,  iii.  Appendix.  65,  68. 

(l)  Plotho,  iii.  App.  1 Sclroel,  x>  381. 
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N.poiw.  To  oppose  Ibis  crusade  Napoleon  bad  a most  inadequate  force  at 
!%£u0ttu  bis  disposal;  not  that  be  bad  not  used  the  utmost  exertions,  and 
invuioo.  made  use  of  the  most  rigorous  means,  to  recruit  his  armies;  or 
that  his  conscriptions  on  paper  did  not  exhibit  a most  formidable  array  of 
combatants;  but  the  physical  strength  and  moral  constancy  of  his  empire 
were  alike  exhausted,  and  his  vast  levies  now  brought  but  a trifling  acces- 
sion of  men  to  his  standards.  Since  the  first  of  September  1812,  that  is,  during 
a period  of  sixteen  months,  he  had  obtained  from  the  senate  successive  con- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  in  ad- 
dition to  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  who  were  enrolled  around  his  ban- 
ners at  the  commencement  of  that  period;  but  of  this  immense  force,  em- 
bracing on  paper  at  least  above  hvo  millions  of  combatants,  hardly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  could  now  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire; and  of  these  not  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  brought  forward  in  the  field.  Five  hundred  thousand  had  perished 
or  been  made  prisoners  in  the  Russian  campaign;  three  hundred  thousand 
in  the  war  in  Saxony ; two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  had  disappeared  in 
the  two  last  Peninsular  campaigns;  nearly  a hundred  thousand  were  shut 
up  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder;  a still  greater  number  had  sunk 
under  the  horrors  of  the  military  hospitalsin  the  interior;  and  the  great  levy 
of  live  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  October  and  November  1815,  had, 
from  the  failure  of  the  class  to  which  it  applied,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
scription having  now  reached  the  sons  of  the  generation  who  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  17115  and  1791,  proved  so  unproductive,  that 
the  Emperor  could  not  (1),  with  the  utmost  exertion,  reckon  upon  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  his  wide-spread  dominions,  and  make  head  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Jura,  and  on  the  Garonne,  against  such  a multitude  of  ene- 
mies. 

DKtriira.  Such  as  they  were,  these  forces  were  thus  [distributed.  Sixty 
Ii'ommv*  thousand  men  were  blockaded  in  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Tor- 
iorc...  gau . a„ j forty  thousand  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
in  Holland,  and  Italy;  fifty  thousand  under  Eugene  in  Italy,  maintained  a 
painful  defensive  against  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Hiller,  while  a hundred 
thousand  under  Soult  and  Suchel  in  Hearn  and  Catalonia,  struggled  against 
the  superior  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bcnlinck.  The  real  army,  however, 
which  the  Emperor  had  at  his  disposal  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  on 
the  Rhiue,  did  not  exceed  a hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  this  force 
was  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  above  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  so  that  at  no  period  of  the  cam- 
paign could  nc  collect  above  sixty  thousand  combatants  at  a single  point. 
Agreeably  to  his  usual  system,  of  never  acknowledging  in  his  actions  the 
reality  of  his  resources,  and  possibly  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  his  enemies 
by  the  imposing  array  of  his  force,  this  comparatively  diminutive  host  was 
divided  into  eight  corps;  but  they  were  but  the  skeleton  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  many  of  its  regiments  could  not  muster  two  hundred  bayonets. 
Victor,  with  nine  thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
guarded  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  Hale  to  Strasbourg;  Marmont,  with  teji 
thousand  infautry  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  was  stationed  along  the  same 
river  front  Strasbourg  to  Mayence.  That  important  fortress  itself,  with  the 
observation  of  the  Rhine  from  thence  to  Coblentz,  was  entrusted  to  Count 
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Morand,  with  eighteen  thousand  combatants;  from  thence  to  Nimegiien  the 
frontier  was  guarded  by  Macdonald,  with  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  cavalry ; while  Mortier,  with  the  imperial  guard  and  reserve 
cavalry,  still  mustering  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  horse, 
lay  on  the  Yonne.  Ney,  with  his  five  divisions,  hardly  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  occupied  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  mountains;  and 
Augereau,  with  twelve  thousand,  was  stationed  at  Lyons.  Thus,  not  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  could  be 
relied  on,  to  withstand  the  shock  of  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Allies,  who  could  immediately  be  brought  into  action;  and  even  after  taking 
into  view  the  reserves  forming  in  the  interior,  and  the  depfits  at  Metz,  Ver- 
dun, Paris,  Troyes,  and  other  places,  to  which  every  disposable  sabre  and 
bayonet  was  directed,  not  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
could  possibly  be  mustered  to  withstand  the  threatened  invasion  (1),  and  of 
those  not  more  than  one-half  could  ever  be  assembled  in  a single  field  of 
battle  (2). 

iiititniion of  Notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  of  force,  the  Allied  sove- 
g*n«>'ra!iit  tcigns  hesitated  before  they  undertook  the  serious  step  of  crossing 
^IC  Rhine;  and  opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the  proper  place 
tnmn.  to  be  adopted  when  the  enterprize  was  resolved  on.  The  physical 
weakness  of  the  French  empire,  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  long-continued 
drain  upon  its  military  population,  the  despair  which  had  seized  upon  the 
minds  of  a large  portion  of  its  people,  from  the  entire  failure  of  the  large 
efforts  they  had  made  to  maintain  their  external  dominions,  were  in  a great 
measure  unknown  to  the  Allied  generals;  and  they  still  regarded  its  frontiers 
•is  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  when  Napoleon  led  forth  his  conquering 
bands  to  humble  or  subjugate  every  adjoining  slate.  The  catastrophes  of  two 
campaigns,  how  great  soever,  could  not  at  once  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
twenty  years  of  triumphs;  and  France,  in  its  weakness,  was  now  protected 
by  the  recollection  of  its  departed  greatness,  as  the  Grand  Army,  at  the  close 
of  the  Moscow  retreat,  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  halo  which 
played  round  the  names  of  its  marshals;  or  as  the  Lower  F.mpirc  had  so 
long  been  sheltered  by  the  venerable  letters  on  its  standards,  which,  amidst 
the  servility  of  Asiatic  despotism,  recalled  the  glorious  recollections  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  that  it 
required  all  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  triumph  of  Leipsie,  and  all  the 
personal  influence  and  vigour  in  council  of  Alexander,  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a campaign 

(1)  Valid,  i.  116,  117.  Kuril,  Camp,  dr  1814.  i.  47,  49,  131,  132.  Cap.  X.  331.  Plutlio,  iii.  Bril.  r. 

(2)  The  aggregate  of  these  forces  was  os  follows  : — 

Blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  ihe  Elbe 

— — ■ — mi  Holland,  Italy,  and  on  the  Oder.  . . 

In  Italy,  under  Eugene, * 

In  Uearu,  under  Soult, 

In  Catalonia,  under  Sachet, - . 

At  Lyons,  under  Augereau,  . w ' 

Grand  Army  under  Napoleon,  vir. 

Victor 12,500 

Martuont,  . 10,200 

»*  Morand,  . . J 8,000 

Macdonald 21,000 

. Mortier 18,000 

Key 10,000 

Beservcs  in  the  Interor,  . . 

381,700  - * 

Set  Koch,  7*4t1 2 * * * * 7»A«n  No.  Ill  and  IV„ "iuid  \k\<vaveo''*T*c,  C empagne  .Ve  1814, ‘I.  1 1 ^ . 117. 
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based  upon  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  with  the  whole  forces  of  the 
coalition  (1). 

^ was  at  f,rsl  proposed  that  Schwartzenbcrg’s  army  should  cross 
p.,»r.i  k,  the  Rhine,  enter  Switzerland  near  Rale,  and  enter  Italv,  to  co- 
umi.gr.vd  to  operate  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy  under  Bellegardc, 
sovereigns.  'while  Rlucher  was  to  enter  near  Mayence;  and  the  army  of  the 
north,  under  Rernadottc,  threatened  the  northern  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Flanders.  But,  though  this  plan  was  warmly  approved  by  tho  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  which  was  more  intent  on  effecting  or  securing  the  important  ac- 
quisitions which  seemed  to  lie  open  to  its  grasp  in  Italy,  than  on  pushing 
matters  to  extremities  against  Napoleon  and  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Francis;  yet  it  by  no  means  coincided  with  the  views  of  Alexander,  who  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  striking  homo  at  the  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  power,  and  had  in  secret  become  convinced,  that  no  lasting  accom- 
modation could  be  looked  for  as  long  as  that  great  warrior  remained  on  the 
throne  of  France.  lie  not  only,  therefore,  strongly  urged  at  Frankfort  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  offensive  measures  on  the  most  extended  scale,  before 
France  had  recovered  from  its  consternation,  or  Napoleon  had  gained  lime 
to  recruit  his  shattered  forces,  but  proposed  the  plan  of  invasion,  of  all 
others  the  best  calculated  to  concentrate  the  whole  forces  of  the  Alliance 
against  the  ceutrc  of  the  enemy’s  power,  and  bring  the  war  to  an  immediate 
and  decisive  issue.  This  plan  consisted  in  moving  the  grand  army,  under 
Schwartzenbcrg,  into  Switzerland,  and  causing  it  to  enter  France  by  the 
side  of  Bale  and  the  Jura,  while  Blucher  moved  direct  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mayence  on  Paris,  and  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  penetrated 
through  the  fortresses  of  Flanders,  into  Picardy  and  Artois.  In  this  way,  not 
only  would  France  be  assailed  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  Allied  armies  on 
the  Swiss  frontier,  where  very  few  fortresses  existed  to  check  its  advance; 
but  each  of  the  vast  invading  hosts  would  act  on  its  own  line  of  operations, 
had  a ready  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and  yet  would  be  constantly  conver- 
ging towards  a common  centre,  where  the  last  and  decisive  blow  was  to  be 
struck,  it  was  a repetition  on  a still  greater  scale  of  the  plans  laid  down  for 
the  preceding  campaign  in  the  conferences  of  Trachenberg ; Switzerland 
being  now  the  salient  bastion  which  Rohemia  had  formerly  been;  and  Blu- 
chcr  and  Schwartzenbcrg  having  nearly  the  same  pqsts  assigned  to  them  in 
Champagne  and  Flanders,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sands  of 
Prussia  (2). 


(1)  Dauilcfskv,  Camp,  of  1814,  10.  14-  Load. 
215,  216. 

(2)  Dan.  14,17.  Alexander  to  Bernadotte,  Oct. 
29,  1813.  Ibid. 

“ Here,"  said  Alexander,  41  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  mi',  and  entirely  approred  by  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  commanders  in-chief : — Offensive  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Army  between 
Mayence  and  Strasbourg  offer  many  difficulties, 
ns  we  cannot  leave  the  fortresses  behind  ns  without 
observation.  By  entering  France  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland,  we  meet  with  incomparably  fewer 
difficulties,  that  froulicr  uol  being  so  strongly  for* 
tified.  Another  advantage  attending  this  movement 
is  the  possibility  of  turning  the  Viceroy's  left 
wing,  and  thereby  forcing  him  to  a precipitate 
retreat.  In  that  case,  the  Austriau  army  of  Italv  may 
advance  on  Lyons,  so  as  to  form  a prolongation  of 
gur  line,  aud  by  means  of  its  left  wing,  countct  our 
operations  with  , those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  headquarters  are  now  at  Olcrou.  In,  the 
mean  time,  Blucher,  with  one  hundred  thousand 


men,  may  form  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
Rhino:  and  without  confining  himself  to  observa- 
tion, may  cross  that  river  near  Manbt-iiu,  aud  man- 
oeuvre against  the  enemy  till  the  Grand  Army  reach 
the  field  of  action.  All  the  four  armies— viz.  the 
Grand  Anny,  that  of  Italy,  Blucher,  and  Welling- 
ton, will  stand  on  one  line  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  France,  forming  the  segment  of  a circle.  The 
four  armies  will  push  forward,  and  dimiuishing 
tho  arc,  will  thus  draw  near  its  centre — that  is 
Paris,  or  the  headquarter*  of  Napoleon.  Mean  time 
your  Royal  Ilightiass  may  advaucc  on  Cologne  and 
Dusseklorf.and  (hence  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp, 
by  which  you  will  separate  Holland  from  France, 
and  oblige  Napoltan  either  to  abandon  that  im- 
portant fortress,  or,  if  he  endeavour  to  retain  it, 
materially  to  diminish,  by  the  numerous  garrison 
which  it  will  require,  the  effective  strength  of 
bis  armies.  The  grand  object  is  not  to  lose  n mo- 
ment, that  we  may  net  allow  Napoleon  time  to  form 
and  discipline  an  anny,  and  furnish  it  with  sup- 
plies, our  business  being  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  so  obvious,  that  it  at  once  com- 
manded the  assent  of  the  Allied  generals;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  the  troops  over  the  whole  line  were  put  in  motion  in 
order  to  carry  It  into  effect.  The  Grand  Army  of  Schwartzenberg  lay  close  . 
to  Switzerland : that  of  Silesia  extended  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Manheim  to  Coblentz.  The  former  was  intended  to  enter  France  by  the  road 
through  the  Jura  from  Bale,  by  Vcsoul,  to  Langrcs;  a city  of  the  highest 
importance  in  a stratagctical  point  of  view,  as  being  the  place  where  several 
roads  from  the  south-east  and  eastern  frontier  intersect  each  other.  But  the 
prodigious  mass  of  this  army,  which,  after  every  deduction , was  above  two 
hundred  thousand  strong,  could  not  advance  by  a single  road,  and  required 
to  effect  its  ingress  by  all  the  routes  leading  across  the  Jura  from  Switzerland 
into  France.  It  was  divided,  accordingly,  into  five  columns,  which  were 
directed  to  move  by  different  roads  toward  Paris  and  the  interior.  The  first 
under  Count  Bubna,  after  entering  Switzerland  by  Bale,  was  to  advance  by 
Berne  and  Neufchalel  to  Geneva,  and  thence  descend  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
to  threaten  Augereau,  who  occupied  Lyons  with  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
second,  commanded  by  Count  Giulay,  was  to  move  direct  on  the  great  road, 
through  Montbcliard  and  Vcsoul,  to  Langrcs.  The  third,  under  Lichtenstein, 
was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  ofBcsancon,  the  only  fortress  of  importance 
which  required  to  be  observed  ou  the  Jura  and  Swiss  frontier.  The  fourth, 
under  Colloredo,  was  to  march  on  Langrcs,  by  Giulay’s  left,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  detached  two  divisions,  or  half  its  force,  to  blockade  Auxonne,  and 
advance  by  Dijon  to  Auxcrre.  The  fifth,  led  by  Ilesse-Homberg,  consisting 
of  the  Austrian  reserves, followed  on  the  same  road  through  Dijon  loChatillon; 
while  the  sixth  and  seventh,  under  the  Prince  of  Wirlcmburg  and  Marshal 
Wredc,  who  had  now  entirely  recovered  of  his  wound  received  at  Uanau, 
were  to  cross  the  Rhine  below'  Uuningcn,  and  at  Bale;  and  after  leaving 
detachments  to  blockade  the  fortresses  at  Huningen,  Bcfort,  and  New  Brisach, 
move  on  by  Colmar  towards  Nancy  and  Umgres.  Lastly,  the  eighth,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  splendid  Russian  guards  and  reserves,  was  to  take 
the  direction  from  Bale  to  Langres,  as  a reserve  to  Giulay  and  Wrede;  and 
the  ninth,  under  Wittgenstein,  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis,  below 
Strasbourg, and,  after  leaving  detachments  to  observe  Strasbourg  and  Landau, 
advance  towards  the  Vosges  mountains,  and,  after  crossing  them,  take  the 
direction  of  Nancy.  Thus  this  great  army  was  to  be  spread  over  an  immense 
line  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  Strasbourg  to  Lyons,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone;  and  how  vast 
soever  its  forces  might  be,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  from  their  great 
dispersion,  no  very  powerful-body  could  be  collected  on  any  one  point,  and 
that  possibly  it  might  be  outnumbered  by  the  comparatively  diminutive,  but 
more  concentrated  troops  of  the  French  Emperor  (1). 

BiSditci  Bluchcr’s  army,' at  the  same  time,  received  orders  to  prepare  for 
ii.va.ion*  active  operations,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought,  abont  Christmas 
1813,  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Darmstadt. 
Unbounded  had  been  the  impatience  of  the  ardent  veteran  at  the  delay  of  two 
months  which  had  succeeded  the  advance  of  the  Allies  to  the  Rhine;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  allied  sovereigns  that  they  should  not  give 

disorganized  state  of  his  forces.  I entreat  your  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  and  a memo - 
Royal  liigbuess  irot  to  lose  a moment  in  putting  rable  proof  of  ihc  fores i gut  and  ability  of  e us- 
Tour  army  in  uiotiou,  in  furtherance  of  the  gene-  tiau  Emperor,  especially  when  it  f*  l^co**fC.  . 1 

ral  plan  of  operations."— Acbxab  dm  to  Ilzr.»A-  was  written  oidy  tch  days  afterthe  battle  OfLaipsic. 

doit*,  29 t/i  Oct.  1813.  Dasizwss*,  Camp.  Je  (l)  Dan.  21, 23*  Vaud.  »•  122,  123* 

1814,17,18.  A graud  design!  very  nearly  what 
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Napoliion  lime  to  recover  from  his  defeats,  but  move  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion across  the  Rhine  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  however,  with  a caution 
which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  his  impetuous  character,  he 
dissembled  his  wishes,  and,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  the  enemy  ofT  their 
guard,  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the  invasion  of  France  was  to  take  place 
ou  the  side  of  Switzerland,  and  that  he,  much  to  his  regret,  was  merely. to 
maintain  a defensive  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and,  with  that 
view,  busily  employed  himself  in  purveying  for  the  wants  of  his  troops,  as  in 
winter  quarters.  At  length,  on  the  26th  December,  the  long  wished  fer 
orders  arrived,  and  the  Prussian  general  immediately  made  preparations 
for  concentrating  his  troops  and  crossing  the  Rhine.  His  instructions  were 
of  the  simplest  description  (1) — to  cross  the  river,  form  the  blockade  oi  May- 
ence,  and  without  heeding  the  other  fortresses  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse, 
to  push  forward,  without  halting,  across  France  into  Champagne,  so  as  l> 
be  in  readiness,  by  the2Gth  January,  to  join  Prince  Scliwartzenbcrg  between 
Arcis  and  Troyes. 

i>ian  or  These  were  the  armies  which  were  destined  to  commence  im- 
mediate  operations  for  the  invasion  of  France;  but  the  force  of 
Drmadotip.  t|ie  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  was  also  concentrated  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  was  intrusted  with  a subordinate,  but  very  important  part  in 
the  general  plan  of  operations.  It  was  well  known  that  this  ambitious 
prince,  distracted  between  his  obligations  to  the  Allies,  and  hopes  of  being 
advanced  by  them,  upon  Napoleon’s  fall,  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  very 
much  at  a loss  how  to  proceed,  and  felt  great  reluctance  at  engaging  in  any 
invasion  which  might  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  French  people  in  regard 
to  him,  and  endanger  the  brilliant  prospects  which  he  flattered  himself 
were  opening  on  his  career.  Aware  of  these  peculiarities  in  his  situation, 
the  Allied  sovereigns  assigned  to  Rcrnadottc  and  his  powerful  army  the  less 
•obtrusive,  but  still  important  part  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Holland, 
delivering  Flanders,  besieging  Antwerp,  and,  in  general,  pressing  Napoleon 
on  his  north-eastern  frontier.  To  co-operate  in  these  important  operations, 
so  interesting  to  England,  and  involving  the  very  matters  connected  with 
the  Scheldt  which  had  originally  led  to  the  war  (2),  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
who  had  returned  to  England  from  ill  health  after  the  passage  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  was  despatched  with  nine  thousand  British  troops  to  Holland,  and 
landed  at  Rotterdam  in  the  end  of  December.  The  movements  of  the  Prince- 
Royal,  however,  were  to  the  last  degree  tardy;  it  was  long  before  his  ope- 
rations against  the  Danes  on  the  north  of  Germany  were  concluded;  and 
all  the  ardour  of  the  generals  under  his  command  could  not  bring  forward 
his  numerous  columns  to  co-operate  in  the  .general  attack  upon  France, 
until,  fortunately  for  the  common  cause,  the  firmness  of  Lord  Castlcreagh 
overcame  his  repugnance,  and  two  of  his  corps  were  brought  up  at  the 
decisive  moment  to  reinforce  Marshal  Bluchcr,  and  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  Europe  (3). 

Keelings  of  The  whole  troops  which  were  assembled  for  the  final  operations 
•mian  of  the  war  were  animated  with  the  highest  spirit,  and  buoyant 
u.k  promt.  wj(|[  tjic  most  sanguine  expectations.  More  even  than  the  awful 
catastrophe  of-  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  result  of  the  German  contest  had 
roused  an  enthusiasm,  and  spread  a confidence  among  the  Allied  troops, 
which,  under  adequate  guidance,  rendered  them  invincible.  The  disasters 

(0  V«4.  i.  US.  119.  Dan.  23.24.  Kocb,  i.  105,  (3}  I.nnd.  2J.  Pan.  19.  Alexander  to  Bernadotte, 

*<«.  Oct.  29.  1813.  Oan.  IS. 

(2)  See  Ante,  1.  324. 
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of  the  French  could  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  the  cold.  Inequality  of  numbers 
could  not  palliate  repeated  defeats  on  equal  fields;  unconquerable  spirit  in 
the  patriot  ranks,  irresistible  ardour  in  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
had  evidently  supplied  the  wfent  of  military  experience,  and  overwhelming 
force  prostrated  consummate  talents  at  its  close.  Confidence,  therefore,  was 
now  founded  on  solid  grounds;  the  long  military  prestige  of  the  imperial 
armies  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side;  it  is  by  the  last  events  that  the 
opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of  men  is  always  determined.  To  the  ardent  pas- 
sion for  liberation  which  had  characterized  the  war  of  independence,  had 
succeeded,  now  that  the  deliverance  had  been  effected,  another  desire 
scarcely  less  general,  and  to  warriors,  perhaps,  still  more  exciting;  that  of 
obliterating  the  recollection  of  former  defeats  by  the  magnitude  of  present 
triumphs,  and  making  the  enemy  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation 
they  had  so  long  held  to  their  own  lips.  Indescribable  was  the  ardour  which 
this  desire  awakened  in  the  Allied  ranks;  all  had  wrongs  to  avenge,  insults 
to  retaliate,  disgraces  to  efface;  and  all  pressed  on  with  equal  eagerness  to 
effect  the  hoped  for  consummations.  The  Russians  were  resolute  to  return 
at  Paris  the  visit  paid  to  them  at  Moscow' — the  Austrians  to  retaliate  on  the 
French  the  destruction  of  the  ramparts  of  Vienna — the  Prussians  to  replace 
the  sword  of  the  Great  Frederick  at  Sans  Souci  by  the  sabre  of  Napoleon 
from  the  Tuileries.  In  line,  the  common  feeling  in  the  Allied  armies  at  this 
period  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Marshal  Rlucher,  in 
a letter  written  on  31st  December  1813 At  daybreak  to-morrow  morning 
I shall  cross  the  Rhine;  but  before  doing  so,  I intend,  together  with  my 
fellow-soldiers,  to  wash  off  in  the  waters  of  that  proud  river  every  trace  of 
slavery.  Then,  like  free  Germans,  we  shall  set  foot  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
great  nation  which  is  now  so  humble.  We  shall  return  as  victors,  not  as 
vanquished,  and  our  country  will  hail  our  arrival  with  gratitude.  0!  how 
soothing  to  us  will  be  the  moment  when  our  kinsmen  shall  meet  us  w ith 
tears  of  joy  (1) !” 

Rut  although  the  forces  of  the  alliance  were  thus  vast,  and  the 
""  spirit  of  its  armies  elevated,  no  small  anxiety  pervaded  the  mind 
tiii.-r!.  of  its  chiefs;  and  the  great  objects  of  the  confederacy,  when  on 
the  point  of  accomplishment,  never  were  nearer  being  frustrated.  Success 
was  already  beginning  to  spread  its  usual  seeds  of  discord  among  the  sove- 
reigns; separate  interests  were  arising  with  the  prospect  of  common  spoil; 
ancient  animosities  reviving  with  the  cessation  of  common  danger.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  naturally  solicitous  for  the  continuance  in  the  hands  of 
his  daughter  and  her  descendants  of  the  sceptre  of  France,  had  commu- 
nicated to  his  cabinet  an  anxious  desire  to  postpone,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  against  Napolion ; and  the  whole 
address  of  Metternich  was  employed  to  attain  the  object  of  humbling  the 
once-dreaded  conqueror  sufficiently,  to  render  him  no  longer  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  tractable  to  their  wishes,  without  actually  precipitating 
him  from  the  throne.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  actuated 
by  no  such  interest,  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  severe  wrongs, 
both  personal  and  national,  which  lie  had  experienced  at  his  hands,  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of  prosecuting  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour  against  him;  and  never  ceased  to  maintain,  that  it 
was  by  such  means  only  that  the  peace  of  Europe  could  be  secured,  and  the 

(l)  Bliu-hcr  to  liij  sod,  l)rc .31,  1§1 3.  Dan  2i. 
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independence  of  the  adjoining  states  placed  on  a solid  foundation.  In  this 
opinion,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  when  he  drew  the  sword,  had  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  and  whose  dominions  lay  immediately  exposed  to  the 
first  burst  of  returning  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Napolt'on,  entirely  acqui- 
esced; but  still  the  weight  of  Austria,  the  talents  of  Metternich,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  hazarding  any  thing  which  might  break  up  the  confederacy, 
rendered  the  adoption  of  the  bolder  game  a matter  of  great  difficulty ; and 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  short  campaign  which  followed,  had 
wellnigh  frustrated  the  principal  objects  of  the  alliance.  The  danger  was 
the  more  imminent,  that  serious  jealousies  were  already  breaking  out  among 
the  lesser  powers  in  Germany,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  separate 
interests  were  to  be  arranged  after  the  great  debate  of  the  revolution  had 
subsided  : that  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  Poland,  of  Prussia  to  Saxony, 
and  of  Austria  to  Italy,  were  already  exciting  no  small  disquietude  among 
far-seeing  statesmen;  and  that  even  among  the  diplomatists  of  England,  at 
the  allied  headquarters,  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  future,  Lord  Aberdeen  deferring  to  the  views  of 
Metternich,  that,  to  preserve  a due  equipoise  in  Europe,  peace  on  reasonable 
terms  should  be  concluded  with  the  French  Emperor;  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  with  Lord  Calhcarl,  being  inclined  to  the  bolder  councils  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  tended  to  the  entire  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and 
held,  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  looked  for  in  Europe  without  “ the  an- 
cient race  and  the  ancient  territory ’’for  the  French  nation  (1). 
p,o*i>ma-  pU(  whatever  germs  of  future  division  might  be  arising  in  the 
Krofiaror  of  allied  councils,  there  was  no  stay  m the  moral  torrent  which  now 
troop* on 1,11  rolled  with  impetuous  violence  towards  the  French  frontier,  and 
thTiihfiir.  no  change  in  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  their  chiefs  strove 
to  animate  their  warriors.  It  was  in  these  words  that,  on  the  eve  of  crossing 
the  Rhine,  Alexander  thus  addressed  his  troops, : — “Warriors!  Your  valour 
and  perseverance  have  brought  you  from  theOka  to  the  Rhine.  We  are  about 
to  cross  that  great  river,  and  enter  that  proud  country  with  which  you  have 
already  waged  so  cruel  and  bloody  a war.  Already  have  we  saved  our  native 
country,  covered  it  with  glory,  and  restored  freedum  and  independence  to 
Europe.  It  remains  but  to  crown  these  mighty  achievements  by  the  long 
wished  for  peace.  May  tranquillity  be  restored  to  the  whole  world!  May 
every  country  enjoy  happiness  under  its  own  independent  laws  and  govern- 
ment! May  religion,  arts,  science,  and  commerce,  flourish  in  every  land  for 
the  general  welfare  of  nations!  This,  and  not  the  continuance  of  war  and 
destruction,  is  our  object.  Our  enemies,  by  pouring  to  the  heart  of  our  do- 
minions, wrought  us  much  evil;  but  dreadful  was  the  retribution:  tho  Di- 
vinewrath  crushed  them,  Let  us  not  take  example  from  them  : inhumanity 
and  ferocity  cannot  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  a merciful  God.  Let  us  forget 
what  they  have  done  against  us.  Instead  of  animosity  and  revenge,  lot  us 
approach  them  with  the  words  of  kindness,  with  the  outstretched  hand  of 


(1)  I.'m.l.  2(1,  253.  Dan.  3-10.  Cap.  a.  335. 
33a,  396. 

" If  Napoleon  were  forced  from  the  throne  of 
Fraucc,  much  difference  of  opinion  might  exist 
on  the  great  question  of  a successor.  1 was  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  re-establishment  or  the  Bour- 
bons would  be  more  acceptable  in  England  than 
any  other  arrangement  which  could  possibly  bo 
made.  Others  maintained  that  it  might  be  policy 
to  keep  Buonaparte  on  the  throne,  with  his  wings 
dipped  to  the  utmost,  in  preference  to  restoring 


the  hereditary  princes,  who  might  again  assume 
a sway  similar  to  the  times  of  l.ouls  XIV,  and  be- 
come formidable  alike  to  England  and  the  powers 
on  tbe  continent.  The  difficulty  at  this  crisis  con- 
sisted in  fixing  upon  the  fuudaiucnUl  principles,  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  points  to  be  obtained  ; aud  it 
seemed  indispensable  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land should  send  their  minister  of  foreign  affair*  to 
the  theatre  of  action,  as  no  one  could  act  with  the 
same  advantages.”— -Lord  Loi«DO»bKaai’»  1K*r  in 
German/,  2\\. 
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reconciliation.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  our  holy  faith  : Divine  lips  have 
pronounced  the  command,  ‘ Love  your  enemies ; do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you.’  Warriors  ! 1 trust  that,  by  your  moderation  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
you  will  conquer  as  much  by  generosity  as  by  arms,  and  that,  uniting  the 
valour  of  the  soldier  against  the  armed  with  the  charity  of  the  Christian 
towards  the  unarmed,  you  will  crown  your  exploits  by  keeping  stainless  your 
well-earned  reputation  of  a brave  and  moral  pcople(4).” 

RcUfcooo.  Memorable  words  ! not  merely  as  breathing  the  noble  feelings  of 
sovereign,  who  thus,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  stayed  the 
of  th* war.  Up|jficti  hand  of  conquest,  and  sought  to  avenge  the  desolation  of 
Russia  by  (he  salvation  of  France;  but  as  indicating  the  spirit  by  which  the 
contest  itself  was  animated  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  the  strength  of  that 
moral  reaction,  which,  based  on  the  principles  of  religion,  had  now  sur- 
mounted all  the  interests  of  time,  and  communicated  its  blessed  spirit  even 
to  the  stern  warriors  whose  valour  had  delivered  the  world.  When  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemcn,  he  addressed  his  followers  in  the  words  of  worldly 
glory ; he  struck  the  chord  which  could  alone  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  the  Revolution  : lie  said  of  Russia,  “ Fate  drags  her  on  ; let  her 
destinies  be  fulfilled  (2).”  When  Alexander  approached  the  Rhine,  he  spoke 
to  his  soldiers  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel ; he  strove  only  to  moderate  the 
ferocity  of  war : he  ascribed  his  victory  to  the  arm  of  Omnipotence.  Such  was 
the  spirit  which  conquered  the  Revolution  ; this,  and  not  the  power  of  Intel-  * 
lect,  it  was  which  delivered  the  world  ; and  when  Providence  deemed  the  . 
time  arrived  for  crushing  the  reign  of  infidelity,  the  instruments  of  its  will 
were  not  the  forces  of  civilization,  but  the  fervour  of  the  desert. 

CO  SCO  JM*.  viii,  3)i. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIY. 

LAST  STRUGCLB  OF  NAPOLEON,  IN  FRANCE. 
January— april,  itH. 


ARGUMENT. 

Remarkable  coincidence  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  and  ihe-French 
Empire— Different  characters  of'lbe  two  Invasions — Passage  of  the  Rhine  and  invasion  of 
France— Entrance  of  Schwartzenberg  into  Switzerland  and  the  Jura — Line  of  march  of  the 
different  Columns — Operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia— General  result  of  these  Movements— 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  Bernadotte— General  result  of  the  whole  Invasion — Preparations 
of  Napoleon  to  meet  the  Invasion— His  final  dispositions  before  setting  out  for  the  Armies— 
His-touching  speech  to  the  National  Guard  at  Paris— Arrival  of  IhcEmperor  at  Chalons,  and 
his  first  Measures — lie  assumes  the  Offensive,  and  marches  against  Blucher—  Preparatory 
movements  on  both  Sides— Napoleon  drives  the  Russians  into  Bricnne— Successful  attack  on 
the  Town  and  Castle  of  Bricnne— Imminent  danger  of  Blucher  on  this  occasion— Result  of 
Ihe  Battle,  and  imminent  danger  of  .Napoleon— Concentration  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the 
Army  of  Silesia— Order  of  Battle  on  either  side— Battle  of  Brieone-Great  success  of  the 
Russians  on  the  right  and  centre— Napoleon’s  last  Attack  and  final  Defeat— Results  of  the 
Battle,  and  desperate  condition  of  Napoleon— Great  exultation  in  the  Allied  Army  at  their 
success— Desperate  condition  of  the  French  Army  in  their  Retreat— Dilatory  movement  of 
the  Allies  in  pursuit — Imprudent  dislocation  of  their  Forces — Retreat  of  the  French  from 
Troyes,  and  its  Occupation  by  the  Allies — Extreme  depression  in  the  French  Array — Fresh 
Organization  of  their  Cavalry— Napoleon  resolves  to  attack  Blucher  on  his  advance  to  Paris 
-—Movements  of  Blucher  in  Champagne — Extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  Passage  across 
toe  Country— Combat  of  Champauberl— Total  defeat  of  the  Russian  Division— Great  effects 
of  this  \ ictory,  and  measures  of  Napoleon  to  follow  it  up — His  movements  In  consequence 
—Perilous  situation  of  Sacken— Battle  of  Montmirail— Actions  on  the  day  following  the 
Battle— Heroic  devotion  of  Sacken  to  his  orders— Kleisl  joins  Blucher,  who  advances  towards 
Sacken— Battle  of  Vaucbdmps—  Glorious  retreat  of  Blucher— His  imminent  Danger — Dis- 
astrous termination  of  the  Battle-Results  of  the  action— Napoleon  crosses  over  to  the  Valley 
of  the  .Seine— Occupation  of  Troyes  by  the  Allied  Armies — Commencement  of  a move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Bourbons — Extraordinary  oblivion  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France 
during  the  Revolution— Royalist  organizations  still  existing  in  the  Country— Fortunes  of 
Eouis  XVIII,  and  the  Count  d'Artoiii  during  this  time- Subsequent  migrations  of  the  Royal 
Family— Reception  and  establishment  of  Louis  the  XVIII  in  Great  Britain— He  lands  and 
remains  in  England— General  movement  of  the  Royalists  in  France— Interview  of  the 
Royalist  Leaders  with  Alexander— Operations  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  on  the  Seine — Their 
advance  to  Montereau — Junction  of  the  Army  of  Napol6on  with  Victor  and  Oudinot — Ad- 
vance of  Napoldon  and  combat  of  Nangis— Defeat  of  Pahlen— Pursuit  of  the  Bavarians  to 
the  Bridge  of  Montereau— The  Allies  propose  an  Armistice— Napoleon  rises  in  his  demands 
at  the  Congress,  and  tries  to  Negotiate  separately  with  Austriar— Description  of  Montereau— 
Battle  of  Montereau — Defeat  of  the  Allies,  who  are  driven  beyond  the  Seine— Results  of  the 
Battle,  and  general  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army— Discontent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  hisGenerals— Disgrace  of  Marshal  Victor— Napoleon’s  steps  for  following  up  his  Suc- 
cesses— Advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  the  Rhine— Advance  of  Winzingerode, 
and  description  of  Soissons — Storming  of  Soissons,  which  is  afterwards  evacuated  by  the 
Russians,  and  reoceupicd  by  the  French— Concentration  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  front  of 
Troyes— Napoleon  offers  Battle  to  Schwartzenberg,  who  declines  it,  and  retreats  from  Troyes 
Armistice  of  Lusigny— Rcoccupation  of  Troyes  by  Napoleon,  and  Execution  of  M.  Goualt 
—General  result  of  these  successes  on  the  part  of  Napol6on— Errors  of  the  Allied  Generals— 
Lord  Castiereagh  at  the  Council  at  Bar-sur-Aube — Plan  of  the  Campaign  agreed  to  there— 
Decisive  effect  of  Lord  Casllereagb's  interposition— Second  separation  of  the  Grand  Army 
and  the  Army  of  Silesia— Opening  of  the  congress  of  Cha'iillon— The  British  government  send 
Lord  Castiereagh— Views  of  Great  Britain  in  this  negotiation— Instructions  to  Lord  Castie- 
reagh from  the  British  Cabinet — Nothing  said  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  or 
restoration  of  Poland — Views  of  the  English  and  Russian  governments  concerning  the  Bour- 
bons—Division  of  opinion  regarding  Poland— Napoleon's  instructions  to  Cautnincourl— 
Commencement  of  the  Congress— Napoleon  gives  Caulaincourt  full  power  after  his  defeat 
at  La  Rolhiere— Conditions  proposed  by  Ihe  Allied  Powers— The  full  powers  are  recalled  by 
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Napoleon,  who  rises  in  his  demands  with  his  subsequent  successes-IIo  orders  Euceno  to 
evacuate  Italy, and  then  retracts  the  orders— General  feeling  of  despondency  at  Poris- 
Treaty  of  Chaumont-lls  terms,  and  great  effect  on  the  Congress— Advance  of  Blucber  to 
Meautt-Combaiofllar-sur-Aube— Victory  of  the  Allies  there— Wound  and  Character  of 

Wittgenstein— Scbwarlzcnbergal  length  advances— Ilis  plan  of  Attack-Defeat  of  the  French 

at  I.a  Guilloticre-Extraordiuary  inactivity  of  the  Grand  Army  after  these  successes— re- 
treat of  Blucher  to  Soissons— Perilous  situation  of  his  Army  from  that  town  holding  out— Its 
capitulation  extricates  him  from  his  difficulties— Junction  of  Blucber  with  Winzingerode 
and  Ilulow— Napoleon's  decrees  calling  on  the  French  people  to  rise  en  masse- He  crosses 
IhiAisnc,  and  follows  Blucher  to  Craon— Description  of  the  Held  of  Battle- Blucher  s dispo- 
sitions—Unsuccessful  Assault  on  Soissons— Napoldon's  dispositions  for  the  Battle— Com 
menccment  of  the  Action— Desperate  struggle  on  the  Plateau,  which  at  length  ends  in  tho 
Russians  retreating— Their  glorious  retreat— Impregnable  position  which  they  at  length 
tako  up— Results  of  the  Battle-Reflections  on  it,  and  the  extraordinary  gallantry  displayed 
— Napoldon  on  the  night  after  the  Battle— Both  parties  lake  post  at  and  around  Laon— De- 
scription of  the  positionof  Laon,  and  of  the  Allied  Army— Sublime  spectacle  witnessed  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  Town— Combats  on  the  lirst  day  until  Marmont  comes  up— Arrival  of 
that  Marshal,  and  Bluchcr’s  measures  to  overwhelm  him-Noclurnal  surprise  and  defeat  of 
his  Corps— Napoleon  prepares  to  retreat— Reflections  on  this  Battle— Napoleon  halls  alSois- 
sons,  and  Blucber  remains  at  Laon— Capluroor  Rheims  by  St  Prcisl— Advance  of  Napoleon 
to  retake  it— Its  recapture  by  the  Emperor— Defeat  of  the  Allies,  and  bis  entrance  into  tho 
Town— His  residence  there— And  last  review  of  his  Troops. 

“SS™  “ 0n  lhe  3,st  December  TOO,”  says  Gibbon,  “ the  united  and 
victorious  army  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians, 
Hht m to  tar  crossed  the  Rhine,  when  its  waters  were  most  probably  frozen,  and 
Roman  amt  entered  without  opposition  the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This 
Frcnot'  cm.  memorajjie  passage  of  the  Northern  nations,  who  never  afterwards 
retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps;  and  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  front  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the 
ground  (1).”  On  that  day  fourteen  hundred  and  seven  years — at  midnight,  on 
the  51st  December  1815 — the  united  and  victorious  army  of  the  Russians 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  at  the  same  place  crossed  the  same  river;  and  that 
memorable  passage  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  fall  of  the  French  empire 

beyond  the  Rhine!  History  has  not  preserved  a more  striking  example  of  the 

influence  of  physical  and  lasting  causes  on  the  fortunes  of  the  human  species, 
or  of  that  permanent  attraction  which,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  religion, 
civilization,  language,  and  institutions,  impels  the  brood  of  winter  to  the 
regions  of  the  sun.  • . 

Different  But  if  this  extraordinary  coincidence  demonstrates  the  lasting 
influence  of  general  causes  on  the  migration  and  settlements  of  the 
invasion!,  species,  the  different  character  and  effects  of  the  two  invasions, 
show  the  vast  step  which  mankind  had  made  in  the  interval  of  fourteen 
hundred  years  which  separated  them.  “The  banks  of  the  Rhine,”  says 
Gibbon,  “ before  the  barbarians  appeared,  were  crowned,  like  those  of  the 
Tiber,  with  elegant  houses  and  well-cultivated  farms;  and  if  a poet  descended 
the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt  on  which  side  was  situated  the  territory 
of  the  Romans.  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
desert,  and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the 
solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz 
was  surprised  and  destroyed,  and  many  thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly 
massacred  in  the  church;  Worms  perished  after  a long  and  obstinate  siege; 
Strasbourg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  German  yoke;  and  the  consuming  flames  of  war  spread 
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from  the  banks  of  (lie  Rhine  over  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  tho  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove  before 
them,  in  a promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars  (1).”  The  same  provinces 
were  invaded  fourteen  hundred  years  after  by  the  confederated  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Russians,  the  descendants  of  those  whose  track  had  been 
marked  by  such  frightful  devastation;  but  how  different  the  inroad  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  from  the  rude  and  barbarian  host!  No  sacked  cities 
marked  the  progress  of  Alexander’s  march — no  slaughter  of  unarmed  mul- 
titudes bespoke  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  arms;  the  plough  and  the  anvil 
plied  their  busy  trade  in  the  midst  even  of  contending  multitudes;  and  but 
for  the  occasional  ruin  of  houses,  or  wasting  of  roads,  on  the  theatre  of  actual 
conflict,  the  traveller  would  have  been  at  a loss  to  tell  where  the  once  fiery 
track  of  invasion  bad  passed  (2).  The  changes  of  time  make  no  alteration  on 
the  durable  causes  which  direct  the  progress  of  conquest,  or  determine  the 
ultimate  fate  of  empires,  but  they  modify  in  the  most  important  manner  their 
spirit  and  effects;  they  have  not  averted  the  sword  of  northern  valour,  but 
tempered  its  blade,  and  mitigated  its  devastation. 

ThTiihinn  <-*u  the  2lith  December,  orders  were  secretly  dispatched  to  the 
»uhi  'of  *°  different  corps  of  Bluchcr,  communicating  the  time  and  place  of 
r,u,.c*.  crossing  the  Rhine;  and  the  Hoops  were  brought  up  in  the  Suc- 
h'S '■  ceeding  day  to  their  respective  points  of  destination.  Sackcn  was 
to  effect  his  passage  near  Manheim,  by  means  of  a flotilla  which  bad  been 
collected  at  the  confluence  of  lire  N'eckar;  D’York  and  Rangeron,  on  a bridge 
of  boats  at  Caube,  near  Bacharach;  while  St.-Preist  was  to  force  his  way 
across  opposite  tet  Coblenlz,  by  means  of  the  boats  on  the  Labn,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  islaud  of  Niedcrworlh,  opposite  to  that  town.  During  the  night  of 
the  31st,  Sackeu’s  corps,  which  had  the  King  of  Prussia  at  its  headquarters, 
assembled  at  the  spot  where  the  Neckar  falls  into  die  Rhine.  On  the  opposite 
bank  was  a redoubt,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  the 
town  of  Mauheim,  and  wiiich  it  was  necessary  to  carry  before  a bridge  of 
boats  could  be  established.  At  four  on  the  following  morning,  a party  of 
Russian  light  iufantry  was  embarked  in  boats  and  rafts,  aud,  favoured  by  the 
thick  darkness,  succeeded  in  crossing  lo  within  a few  yards  of  the  opposite 
J>ank  before  they  were  discovered.  The  French  immediately  opened  a 
vigorous  lire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  successive  detachments  of  the 
Russians  required  to  be  brought  over  before  the  work  could  be  carried; 
while  the  bright  flashes  of  the  guns  illuminated  the  opposite  bank,  and  dis- 
played the  dense  masses  of  the  invaders  on  the  German  shore,  crowding 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  burning  with  ardour,  but  in  silent  suspense 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  enterprize.  At  length  the  redoubt  was  carried  at  the 
fourth  assault,  and  its  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  made 
prisoners;  and  the  rising  sun  showed  the  Russians  established  on  French 
ground,  anil  in  possession  of  the  redoubt.  Strains  of  martial  music,  resound- 
ing from  all  the  regiments,  now  filled  the  air;  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
coming  up  to  the  victors,  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and  the  passage 
proceeded  without  interruption.  By  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  poutoon 

O)  Gibbon,  cb.  30.  and  repeated  conflicts  in  March  1814.  No  traces  of 

(2)  A few  weeks  Hfter  hostilities  bad  ceased,  the  devastation  were  »o  be  seen,  except  a few  burned 
anihor  visited  the  theatre  of  war  at  Paris,  and  in  bouse-,  and  looplmlcd  walls  in  the  place  where  se- 
< luinpngoe,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons,  vere  lighting  had  actually  occurred. 

Craoit,  and  Lnbn&tcio,  the  scene  of  such  obstinate 
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bridge  was  completed,  and  llie  whole  corps  passed  over;  while  at  the  same 
time  Lllucher  in  person,  with  Langeron  and  D’York,  crossed  the  Rhine  with- 
out opposition  at  Caube,  and  Sl.-Preisl  effected  his  passage  at  Coblcntz  with 
very  little  lighting.  In  one  of  the  squares  of  the  city,  the  Perfect,  on  the 
occupation  of  Moscow  by  the  French,  had  erected  a monument,  with  the 
inscription,  “ To.the  Great  Napoleon,  in  honour  of  the  Immortal  Campaign 
of  1812.”  Colonel  Mardenke,  who  had  been  appointed  Russian  commander 
of  Coblentz,  left  the  monument  untouched,  but  under  the  inscription  caused 
the  following  words  to  be  written,— “Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian 
Commander  of  Coblentz  in  1813  (1).” 

nf'schw, r t-  The  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg  bad  entered  the  French 
i*T)’s«  , territory  at  a still  earlier  period.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  Recember, 
«rr°»n”'.U  six  Austrian  columns  passed  the  Rhine,  between  Schaffhauscn  and 
B&le,  and  immediately  inundated  the  adjacent  districts  of  Switzer- 
land and  France.  This  immense  body,  above  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
shortly  after  pursued,  under  their  different  leaders,  their  respective  destina- 
tions : Bubna,  with  his  corps,  which  was  the  left  wing,  marched  by  the  (lat 
country  of  Switzerland  towards  Geneva;  llesse-Hombcrg,  Collorcdo,  Prince 
lx>uis  of  Lichtenstein,  with  Giulay  and  Rianchi,  forming  the  centre,  took  the 
great  road  by  Vesoul  towards  Langres;  while  Wrede,  the  Prince-Royal  of 
AVirtemburg,  and  Wittgenstein,  with  their  respective  corps,  which  composed 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  crossed  below  RAle,  and  between  that  town  and 
Strasbourg,  and  moved  across  Lorraine  and  Franche-Comte,  until  they  ar- 
rived abreast  of  the  centre  on  the  road  to  Langres.  None  of  these  corps  met 
with  any  opposition.  Victor,  who  had  not  above  ten  thousand  combatants  at 
his  disposal,  after  providing  for  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  was  unable  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  such  a prodigious  inundation; 
it  spread  almost  without  resistance  over  tire  whole  level  country  of  Switzer- 
land, and,  surmounting  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  poured,  with  irresistible 
violence,  into  the  plains  of  Lorraine  (2). 
iiairh  „f  The  march  of  the  different  columns  met  w ith  hardly  any  inter- 
ruption.  Count  Bubna  arrived  in  ten  days  before  Geneva,  which 
Beo  3o.  capitulated  without  resistance,  the  garrison  being  permitted  to  re- 
tire into  France;  and  after  occupying  that  city,  he  sent  out  detachments, 
which  made  themselves  masters,  with  as  much  ease,  of  the  passes  of  the 
J.O.  a.  Simplon  and  the  Great  Sl.-Bernard,  thus  interposing  entirely  be- 
tween FYancc  and  Italy,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  Napo- 
•>»»•  *?•  Icon’s  forces  and  those  of  the  Viceroy  ou  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
The  French  garrison  retired  to  Lyons,  whither  they  were  followed,  early  in 
January,  by  the  Austrian  commander,  who,  however,  did  not  deem  himself 
in  sufficient  strength  to  attack  Augereau,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  in  that  important  city— and  contented  himself  w ith  observing, 
it  at  a little  distance,  and  occupying  the  whole  course  of  the  Aisne  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  its  walls.  Meanwhile  the  centre,  in  great  strength,  pressed 
forward  on  the  high-road  from  Bile  to  Paris,  by  Montbeliard,  Aesoul,  and 
jtn. ,. a, it,  Langres.  Vesoul  was  entered  early  in  January;  Besancon,  Bcforl,  . 
ami  ii.  Ihmingen,  were  invested  a few  days  afterwards;  while  Victor, 
wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  concentrated  masses  of  live  corps  of  the  enemy, 
numbering  eighty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  in  their  ranks,  and  tinding 
himself  inadequate  to  the  task  assigned  him  by  Napoleon,  of  defending  the 

(I)  Dan.  55,  2®.  Koch,  i.  166,  107.  Vihiil.  i,  123.  (2)  Koch,  i,  74,  ®2.  Don-  20,  21.  Vault,  i.  120, 
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passes  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  fell  back,  after  some  inconsiderable  skir- 
mishes, towards  the  plains  of  Champagne.  In  vain  Morlier  was  ordered  up 
by  the  Emperor  to  support  him  ou  the  road  to  Paris  by  Troyes  : even  their 
united  forces  were  inadequate  to  make  head  against  the  enemy;  and  on  the 
j.o. fCtb,  the  important  town  of  Laugres,  thcmost  valuable,  in  a strata- 
gelical  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  east  of  France,  from  the  number  of  roads  of 
which  it  commands  the  intersection,  was  abandoned  by  the  two  marshals, 
and  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied  forces  (1). 

Operations  while  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  France  were  thus  overrun 

of  siirLT  by  the  Allies  under  Sell  wartzenberg,  the  progress  of  the  army  of  Si- 
lesia,led  by  thcimpetuousBluchoronthesideof  Mayence,  was  not  less  alarm- 
ing. The  cordon  of  troops  opposed  to  them,  in  no  condition  to  withstand 
such  formidable  masses,  fell  back  at  all  points  towards  the  Vosges  mountains. 
Marmont,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  that  quarter,  retired  on  the 
Jm«.  3.  3d  of  January  to  Kayserlautcrn,  so  often  the  theatre  of  sanguinary 
conflict  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war ; and,  unable  to  maintain  himself 
j.n.  7.  there,  retreated  behind  the  Sarre,  the  bridges  of  which  w ere  blown 
j»n.  j.  up,  and  shortly  after  took  a defensive  position  between  Sarre- 
Louis  and  Sarreguemines.  But  the  two  corps  of  D’York  and  Sackcn  having 
concentrated  in  his  front,  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  an  attack,  and  resumed  his  retreat  towards  the  Moselle.  Bluchcr, 
upon  this,  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  D’York  being  entrusted  with 
the  pursuit  of  Marmont,  and  the  observation  of  the  powerful  fortresses  of 
Metz,  Tliionville,  and  Luxembourg,  while  he  himself,  with  Sacken’s  corps, 
inarched  to  and  occupied  the  opulent  and  beautiful  city  of  Nancy,  the  keys 
of  which  he  sent,  with  a warm  letter  of  congratulation,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Meanwhile  Langcron,  with  his  numerous  corps,  forming  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bengin 
on  the  3d,  had  completed  the  investment  of  Mayence  and  Casscl,  detaching 
only  one  of  his  divisions,  that  of  Olsoolief,  to  support  his  veteran  commander. 
But  Blucher  himself,  burning  with  ardour,  advanced  with  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, though  the  force  under  his  immediate  command  was  reduced,  by  the 
numerous  detachments  and  fortresses  to  be  blockaded  in  his  rear,  to  less 
jan  a.  than  thirty  thousand  men.  With  this  inconsiderable  body,  wholly 
composed,  however,  of  Russian  veterans,  he  not  only  opened  up  a commu- 
nication by  his  left  with  the  grand  army  at  Langres,  but  himself  pushed  on 
to  Brienne,  which  he  occupied  in  force  (2),  his  advanced  column  being  even 
moved  forward  to  St.  Dizier,  which  was  taken  after  a sharp  conflict  with 
Marmont’s  rearguard. 

General  Thus,  in  twenty-five  days  after  the  invasion  of  the  French  terri- 
tory  had  commenced,  the  Allied  armies  had  succeeded,  almost 
• without  tiring  a shot,  in  wresting  a third  of  it  from  the  grasp  of 

Napoleon.  The  army  of  Silesia  had  conquered  the  whole  country  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Marne,  crossed  the  former  frontier  stream,  as  well  as  the  Sarre, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse  ; passed  the  formidable  dclilcs  of  the  Vosges  and 
llundsruck  mountains,  and  finally  descended  into  the  open  and  boundless 
plains  of  Champagne  : Schwartzcnberg’s  forces  had  in  a month  crossed  the 
upper  Rhine,  and  traversed  part  of  Switzerland,  surmounted  the  broad  and 
lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  wound  in  safety  through  its  devious  aud  intricate 
valleys;  overrun  the  whole  of  Franche-Comtd,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  dcs- 

(l)  Fain,  23,  251  Ivoi'o.i.  so,  $7.  Vaud.  i.  151  \2)  Don.  27,  28.  Voud.  i.  118.  181.  Koch,  i, 
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cended  into  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  and  entered  into  communication,  by 
means  of  its  right  wing,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  while  its  left  had  occupied  Geneva  and  the  defiles  of  the  Aisne,  and 
threatened  Lyons  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Thus  their  united  forces 
stretched  in  an  immense  line,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  a diagonal 
direction  across  France,  from  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  : all  the  intermediate  country  in  their  rear,  embracing  a third  of  the 
old  monarchy,  and  comprehending  its  most  warlike  provinces,  was  occupied, 
its  fortresses  blockaded,  and  its  resources  lost;  and  the  vast  masses  of  the  Al- 
lies were  converging  from  the  south-east  and  north  to  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  vicinity  of  Chalons,  already  immortalized  by  the  dreadful 
battle  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  which  had  taken  place  there,  fourteen 
hundred  years  before,  between  Attila  and  the  forces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
under  /Etius — a striking  proof  of  the  permanent  operation  of  those  general 
causes  which,  amidst  every  variety  of  civilization,  military  skill,  and  era  of 
the  world,  bring  tho  contending  hosts  w hich  are  to  determine  its  destinies  to 
the  same  theatre  of  conflict  (1). 

Movement*  The  army  of  theCrown  Prince  of  Sweden,  which  threatened  France 

*rniy*of  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  though  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  hosts 

Bcrawbmc.  0f  Rlucher  and  Schwarlzcnberg,  was  still  making  some  progress, 
and  caused  sensible  disquiet  to  the  French  Emperor.  Of  that  army  only  three 
corps  were  ready  to  take  a part  in  the  war  ; the  remainder,  with  the  Crown 
Prince  himself,  w ho  w as  in  no  hurry  to  approach  the  theatre  of  final  conflict, 
being  still  in  Holstein,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  that  duchy.  These  three 
corps,  however,  were  slowly  advancing  to  the  theatre  of  action  : the  first, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  had  crossed  at  Arnheim,  and  was 
moving  through  Flanders;  another,  under  Bulow,  was  before  Antwerp,  w here 
it  was  supported  by  a body  of  nine  thousand  British  troops  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  ; and  part  of  a third,  under  Winzingerode,  was  at  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
Rhine;  but  the  remainder  did  not  reach  France  till  the  middle  of  February. 
ChernichefT,  who  commanded  Winzingerode’s  advanced  guard,  was  burning 
with  anxiety  to  cross  the  river;  and  at  length,  though  with  no  small  difficulty, 
extracted  a reluctant  consent  from  his  more  circumspect  commander  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roer.  It  was  effected  with  little 
un.,2.  difficulty  on  the  12th  January  : the  French,  astonished  with  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprize — undertaken  in  open  day,  of  crossing  a broad  river 
surcharged  with  masses  of  ice,  in  the  front  of  armed  redoubts— opposing 
hardly  any  resistance.  Winzingerode’s  corps  now  slowly  advanced  towards 
vi.  Brussels:  and  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
that  quarter,  fell  back  in  all  directions.  Juliers  was  speedily  evacuated; 
j.o.  i».  Liege  soon  after  blockaded,  and  in  a few  days  taken  by  the  Cossacks; 
while  Macdonald  abandoned  all  the  country  between  Brussels  and  the  Rhine, 
and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Namur.  A division  of  three  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse,  dispatched  by  General  Maison  from  Antwerp,  to  endea- 
j«n.  u.  your  to  drive  the  Cossacks  out  of  Liege,  was  defeated  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement  at  Saint  Tron,  near  the  gates  of  that  city,  by  Benkendorf 
and  Chernicheff ; a success  which  not  only  secured  the  possession  of  the  town, 
but,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  gave  the  Allies  the  command  of  the 
passage  of  the  Meuse.  Discouraged  by  this  check,  General  Maison  made  no 
further  attempt  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy  : Macdonald  retired,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Napoleon,  towards  Laou,  abandoning  all  the 
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open  country  of  Flanders  to  the  enemy,  and  leaving  Antwerp  to  its  own  re- 
j,„.  ,t.  sources.  Namur  was  immediately  occupied  by  Winztngerode,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  halt  there  some  days,  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount 
of  force,  now  reduced  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  which  the  necessity  of 
blockading  so  many  places  in  his  rear  left  at  his  disposal.  Bulow  meanw  Idle 
formed  the  blockade  of  Antwerp,  and  Macdonald  was  rapidly  falling  back 
towards  Laon  and  Chalons  : so  that  the  whole  forces  of  the  Allies  occupied  a 
vast  line,  above  live  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Antwerp  by  Namur, 
Brienno(l),  Langres,  and  Auxonne,  to  Lyons,  extending  from  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  to  those  of  the  Rhone. 

Thus,  within  a month  after  they  had  commenced  the  invasion  of 
the  French  territory,  the  Allies  had  gained  in  appearance,  and  in 
operation*-  one  sense  in  reality,  very  great  advantages,  without  either  sustain- 
ing loss  or  experiencing  resistance.  Above  a third  of  France  had  been 
conquered ; the  resources  of  that  large  portion  of  his  dominions  in  men  and 
money,  not  only  lost  to  Napoldon,  but  in  part  at  least  gained  to  the  invadors; 
and  the  prestige  of  his  invincibility  seriously  shattered  by  so  wide  an  inroad 
upon  the  territory  of  the  great  nation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a com- 
mander possessed  of  the  military  talent  and  discerning  eye  of  the  French 
Emperor,  his  situation,  though  full  of  peril,  was  not  without  its  ad  vantages, 
and  he  might  with  reason  hope  to  strike,  upon  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
strokes  equal  to  the  redoubtable  blows  which  lirst  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  on  the  Italian  plains.  The  force  at  his  disposal,  though  little  more  than 
a third  of  that  which  was  at  the  command  of  the  Allies,  was  incomparably 
more  concentrated  ; his  troops  were  all  stationed  within  the  limits  of  a nar- 
row triangle,  of  which  Paris,  Laon,  and  Troyes,  formed  the  angles;  while 
the  vast  armies  of  his  opponents,  stretching  across  Fraucc  from  tho  Scheldt 
to  the  Rhone,  were  alike  unable  either  to  combine  their  movements  with 
accuracy,  or  succour  each  other  in  case  of  disaster.  The  views  of  the  cabinets 
which  directed  them  were  by  no  means  in  union;  Austria,  leaning  on  the 
matrimonial  allianco,  was  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  if  it 
could  by  possibility  bo  avoided  ; Russia  aud  Prussia,  influenced  by  no  such 
connexion,  were  resolulo  to  push  on,  at  all  hazards,  to  Paris;  and  the 
councils  of  England,  which  in  ibis  diversity  held  the  balance,  were  divided 
between  the  expedience  of  taking  advantage  of  the  present  commanding 
position  of  the  Allied  armies  to  secure  a glorious  peuco,  and  like  chance,  by 
pursuing  a more  decided  policy,  of  precipitating  the  revolutionary  dynasty 
from  the  throne.  Thus  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  military 
councils  of  the  Allied  cabinets  would  be  as  ruinous  as  their  diplomatic  divi- 
sions; aud  Napoleon  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that,  while  Iho  Austrians, 
in  pursuance  of  the  temporizing  system  of  Mcilernich,  hung  back,  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  led  by  the  bolder  views  of  Alexander  aud  Ulucher, 
might  be  exposed  to  attack  will;  equal  chances,  and  possibly  at  an  advan- 
tage  (2). 

Preparation*  An  attentive  observer  of  the  prodigious  Hood  of  enemies  which 
^ was  inundating  his  territories,  Napohion  was,  during  the  lirst  three 
invwi.  ii.  Wecks  of  January  T 814,  indefatigable  in  bis  efforts  to  prepare  the 
means  of  arresting  it.  He  was  first  informed  of  the  invasion  of  his  territories 
when  coming  out  of  bis  cabinet  on  bis  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body,  which  has  been  already  described  (5).  Preserving  his  usual  lirmness, 
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ho  said  : “ If  I could  have  gained  two  months,  the  enemy  would  not  have 
crossed  tins  Rhine.  This  may  lend  to  had  consequences;  but  alone  I can  do 
nothiug  : if  unaided,  I must  fall;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  war  is  not 
directed  against  me  alone.”  His  exertions  were  mainly  employed  in  organiz- 
ing and  dispatching  to  the  different  armies  the  conscripts  who  were  daily 
forwarded  to  I’arig  from  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  replacing  the  garrisons  in  the  interior,  from  which  they  were  drawn,  by 
National  Guards,  or  levies  who  had  not  yet  acquired  any  degree  of  military 
consistency.  These  troops,  as  they  successively  arrived,  were  reviewed  with 
great  pomp  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel;  but  their  number  fell  miserably  short 
of  expectation,  and  evinced  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  military  strength 
of  tho  empire  was  all  but  exhausted.  The  better  to  conceal  his  real  weak- 
ness, and  in  the  hope  of  imposing  at  once  on  his  own  subjects  and  his  enemies, 
the  most  pompous  account  of  these  reviews  was  uniformly  published  next 
day  in  the  Monilenr;  and  the  numbers  who  had  defiled  before  the  Emperor 
announced  at  four  or  five  limes  their  real  amount;  insomuch,  in  a single 
month,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  wore  enumerated,  and  it 
would  have  been  supposed  the  Emperor  was  about  to  take  the  field  with  a 
force  as  great  as  that  with  which  he  had  combated  tho  preceding  year  on  the 
Elbe.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  the  Emperor  the  real  amount  of  the 
troops  at  his  disposal;  and  the  moment  they  had  defiled  before  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries,  every  sabre  and  bayonet  were  straightway  hurried  ofT  to  the 
armies  in  front  of  the  Allies,  which,  according  to  old  usage,  wrere  divided 
into  eight  corps,  though  they  did  not  in  all  muster  above  a hundred  thou- 
sand effective  combatants  in  the  field.  Yet  so  great  was  his  dread,  even  in 
this  extremity,  of  democratic  excitement,  that  it  was  only  on  tho  8tb  of  Ja- 
nuary— a fortnight  before  ho  set  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  army — that, 
by  a decree,  he  again  organized  a National  Guard  in  Paris;  and,  when  he 
did  so,  especial  care  was  taken,  by  tho  nomination  of  Marshal  Moncey  to  the 
command,  and  by  the  selection  made  both  of  officers  and  privates  to  fill  its 
ranks,  to  show  that  it  was  established  rather  to  guard  against  internal  agita- 
tion than  foreign  aggression,  and  that  the  real  enemy  it  was  intended  to 
combat  was  to  bo  found,  not  in  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  but  the  pikes  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine(l). 

Previous  to  setting  out  to  take  the  command  of  his  troops,  Napo- 
Icon  made  his  final  dispositions  for  the  government  during  his  ab- 
nu'ta-'riio  sencc  from  the  capital.  To  announce  his  immediate  arrival  with 
the  army,  he  sent  forward  Berthier  some  days  before  he  himself 
set  out,  and  meanwhile  he  organized  with  Savary  and  the  Council  of  State 
Ihe  means  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  Ihe  capital,  and  insuring  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  The  regency  was  conferred  by  letters  patent  on  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise;  but  with  hcE  was  conjoined  on  the  day  following  his  brother 
j»n.  u.  Joseph,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire.  On  the 
23d  he  prepared  a military  solemnity,  calculated  to  rouse  the  national  feel- 
ings In  thehighcstdegrcc.  it  was  Sunday — and,  after  hearing  mass,  the  Empe- 
ror received  the  principal  officers  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  Empress  preceded  him  on  entering  the  apart- 
ments; she  was  followed  by  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  carried  in  her 
arms  the  King  of  Home,  then  a lovely  infant  of  three  years  of  age.  His  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair  bespoke  his  Germun  descent;  but  the  keen  look  and 
thoughtful  turn  of  countenance  betrayed  the  mingled  Italian  blood,  lie  wore 
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the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  his  golden  locks  fell  in  luxuriant  ringlets 
over  his  rounded  shoulders,  and  his  little  eyes  beamed  with  delight  at  the 
military  garb  in  which  he  was  now  for  the  first  lime  arrayed  (1). 

Napoleon  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  advancing  into  the 
1C  ibS  n..  middle  of  the  circle,  with  his  head  uncovered  and  a solemn  air,  he 
LTiirti.”"1  thus  addressed  them  : — “ Gentlemen,  I am  about  to  set  out  for 
the  army  : 1 entrust  to  you  what  I hold  dearest  in  the  world — my  wife  and 
my  son.  Let  there  be  no  political  divisions  : let  the  respect  for  property,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  France,  animate  every  bo- 
som. 1 do  not  disguise,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  military  operations  which 
are  to  ensue,  the  enemy  may  approach  in  force  to  Paris  : it  will  only  be  an 
affair  of  a few  days;  before  they  are  passed  I will  be  on  their  Hanks  and 
rear,  and  annihilate  those  who  have  dared  to  violate  our  country.”  Then, 
taking  the  noble  child  in  his  arms,  he  went  through  the  ranks  of  the  officers, 
and  presented  him  to  them  as  their  future  sovereign.  Cries  of  enthusiasm 
rent  the  apartments:  many  tears  were  shed;  a sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment  penetrated  every  bosom,  and  cold  indeed  must  have  been  lliat 
heart  which  did  not  then  thrill  with  patriotic  ardour.  The  apartment  where 
this  memorable  scene  occurred  was  the  same  which,  twenty  years  before,  had 
witnessed  the  degradation  of  Louis  XVI,  when  that  unhappy  monarch  had 
been  compelled  to  put  on  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  and  Napoldon,  then  a boy 
at  college,  had  witnessed  with  such  indignation  the  tumultuous  assemblage 
which  thronged  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilcries(2).  Revolution  had  run  its  course; 
in  the  very  spot  where  its  excesses  commenced,  its  chief  was  doomed  to 
drink  the  bitterest  draught  in  the  waters  of  affliction.  On  the  followingday 
Napoleon  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure,  burned  his 
most  secret  papers,  and  gave  his  final  instructions  to  Joseph  and  the  Council 
of  Stale  (5).  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  embraced  the  Empress 
and  his  son  for  the  last  time,  and  set  out  for  the  army : lie  never  saw  them 
again. 

Arrival  uf  Count  Bertrand,  in  the  absence  of  Bcrthicr,  accompanied  Napo- 
«ca£™rleon  in  his  carriage;  they  breakfasted  at  Chaleau-Tbierry,  and  ar- 
meJum’'  rived  in  the  aflernoou  at  Chilons-sur-Marne,  where  the  hcadquar- 
iin-rr.  icrs  of  the  army  were  established.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
as  usual,  restored  confidence  both  to  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  which 
the  long-continued  retreat  and  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  capital 
had  much  impaired.  Cries  of  “ Vive  i’Empereur”  broke  from  the  crowds 
which  assembled  to  witness  his  passage  through  any  of  the  towns  which  he 
traversed;  with  them  were  mingled  the  exclamation,  “ A basles  droits  reu- 
nis;” they  did  not  cry  “A  bas  la  conscription” — a deplorable  proof  of  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature;  they  strove  rather  to  save  their  own  money 
than  the  blood  of  their  children.  Napoleon  spent  the  evening  in  receiving 
accounts  from  his  officers  of  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  sufficiently  alarming.  The  grand  army  of  PrinceSchwart- 
zenberg,  descending  by  several  roads  from  the  Vosges  mountains,  was  press- 
ing in  vast  numbers  through  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  and  already  threat- 
ened Troyes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne;  Blucher  had  passed  Lor- 
raine, reached  St.-Dizier,  and  was  rapidly  stretching,  in  communication  with 
the  grand  army,  across  to  the  Aube.  The  French  troops,  falling  back  on  all 
sides,  were  converging  towards  Chalons;  Victor  and  Ney,  after  having  eva- 
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cuated  Nancy,  bad  already  reached  Vitry-le-Francais ; -while  Marmont  was 
between  Saint  Michel  and  Vilry  behind  the  Meuse.  Twenty  days  of  conti- 
nued retreat  had  brought  those  scattered  bands,  which  lately  had  lain  along 
the  line  of  the  Rhine,  from  Huningen  to  Bile,  to  within  a few  leagues  of  each 
other,  in  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Disorder  and  confusion,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  were  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  rear.  Crowds  of  fugitives,  which 
preceded  the  march  of  the  columns,  crossed,  and  spread  consternation 
among  the  advancing  bodies  of  conscripts  which  were  hastening  up  from 
Paris;  and  already  that  dejection  was  visible  among  all  ranks,  which  is  at 
once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of  national  disaster  (I). 

N»pni*»"  By  the  concentration  of  the  retiring  columns,  however,  Napoteon 
had  collected  about  seventy  thousand  effective  combatants,  of 
whom  fifteen  thousand  were  admirable  cavalry;  and,  although 

part  of  these  were  still  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  centre 

of  action,  yet  he  wisely  resolved  at  once  to  assume  the  offensive.  Twelve 
jui.  a s.  hours  only  were  devoted  to  rest  and  preparation  at  Chalons,  and 

on  the  26th  headquarters  were  advanced  to  Vilry.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  the  march  was  resumed ; and  at  daybreak  the  advanced  guards  met 
the  leading  Cossacks  of  Rlucher’s  army,  which  were  moving  from  St.-Dizicr, 
where  they  had  passed  the  night,  towards  Vitry.  The  Russians,  w holly  un- 
prepared for  any  such  encounter,  were  taken  ata  disadvantage,  and  worsted, 
and  the  victorious  French  re-entered  St.-Dizicr,  which  had  been  some  days 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  lively  en- 
thusiasm. Thd  Allied  generals,  meanwhile,  inspired  with  undue  confidence 
by  the  long-continued  retreat  of  the  French  troops,  and  ignorant  of  the  ar- 
rival, of  the  Emperor  at  Chalons,  were  in  a very  unprepared  state  to  receive 
an  encounter.  Bluchcr,  with  characteristic  impatience  and  recklessness  to 
consequences,  had  divided  his  army  into  two  divisions;  he  himself  with 
twenty-six  thousand  men  having  advanced  to  Bricnne,  where  headquarters 
were  established;  while  D’York,  w ith  tw  enty  thousand  Prussians,  was  at  St.- 
Michel  on  the  Meuse,  aud  Sackcn  was  at  Lesmont,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Thus 
Napoleon,  by  his  advance  to  St.-l)izier,  had  cut  the  army  of  Silesia  in  two,  and 
he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  fall  on  one  of  these  detached  corps  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  or  to  defile  towards  Chaumont  and  ktngres,  to  repel 
Schwartzcnbcrg  and  the  grand  army,  lie  resolved  to  adopt  the  former  plan, 
justly  deeming  Blucher  the  most  resolute  as  well  as  formidable  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  the  one,  therefore,  whom  it  was  both  most  probable  he  might 
take  at  a disadvantage,  and  the  most  important  that  he  should  disable  by  an 
early  disaster.  He  continued,  therefore,  his  march  against  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral without  interruption,  plunged  without  hesitation  into  the  forest  of 
Der,  which  could  only  be  crossed  in  that  direction  by  deep  country  roads ; 
on  the  28th  he  reached  Montericnder,  and  on  the  day  following, by  daybreak, 
the  army  was  advancing  iu  great  spirits  against  Bluchcr,  who  lay  within 
half  a day’s  march,  at  Brienne,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger  (2). 

prepin.*  Had  Napoleon  reached  the  Prussian  general  before  he  had  rc- 
ceived  any  intimation  of  his  approach,  it  is  certain  that  a great 

boiu disaster  would  have  befallen  him;  for  he  had  only  under  his  im- 
mediate command  two  divisions  of  Olsooficf’s  corps,  that  of  Sacken  being  at 
Lesmont,  at  a considerable  distance.  About  noon,  however,  an  officer  was 
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brought  in  prisoner  with  despatches,  whicli  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  they  contained  an  order  from  Napoleon  to  Mortier  to  draw 
near  and  co-opcralc  in  a general  attack  on  Bluchcr  at  Itrienne.  This  at  once 
revealed  (he  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 
The  Prussian  general  instantly  sent  off  orders  to  Sacken  to  advance  to  his 
support  with  all  possible  expedition;  and  prepared  himself  to  retire  to- 
wards the  Aube  if  he  was  attacked  by  superior  forces,  as  his  whole  cavalry 
was  already  across  that  river,  and  the  open  plains  of  Champagne  exposed 
the  infantry  to  great  risk  if  combating  without  that  arm.  At  this  critical 
moment,  when  he  was  every  instant  expecting  to  be  attacked,  Count  Pahlen’s 
cavalry  of  Wittgenstein’s  corps,  belonging  to  the  grand  army,  appeared  in 
rear,  and,  on  Blucher’s  request,  immediately  marched  forward  to  the  front 
of  Brienne,  and  forming  on  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  expected, 
covered  Sacken’s  movement  from  Lesroont.  Intelligence  of  Napoleon’s  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time  reached  Schwartzenberg  at  Chaumont;  and  Alexan- 
der, who  .had  arrived  there  that  very  day  from  Langres,  immediately  gave 
instructions  to  Barclay,  with  the  Russian  guards  and  reserves,  to  come  up 
with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  rear,  and  sent  out  orders  in  all  direc- 
tions for  the  concentration  of  the  grand  army.  But  before  the  orders  could 
be  received  the  blow  had  been  delivered,  and  Blucher  had  been  exposed  to 
a rude  encounter  in  the  chateau  of  Brienne  (1). 
jfeuj£  The  French  troops  encountered  the  most  serious  obstacles,  and 
BnVnVr 111,0 underwent  dreadful  fatigue  all  the  28th,  in  forcing  their  way 
j.n  through  the  deep  and  miry  alleys  of  the  forest  of  Her.  The  frost, 
which  it  was  expected  would  have  removed  every  difficulty,  had  given 
way,  and  the  thaw  which  succeeded  had  rendered  the  execrable  cross  roads 
all  but  impassable.  It  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  the  guns  and 
artillery  waggons  could  be  dragged  through ; but  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
the  peasants  of  the  forest,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  guns,  and  toiled 
night  and  day  without  intermission,  the  difficulties  were  at  length  overcome, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  troops  were  extricated  from  the  wood, 
and  on  their  march  across  the  open  country  to  Brienne.  The  curate  of 
MizMres  acted  os  their  guide ; he  had  escaped  from  the  hussars  of  the 
Prussians,  and  threw  himself  before  Napoleon,  who  recognised  in  him  an 
old  college  companion  at  Brienne,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  studied 
together,  equal  in  rank  and  prospects,  twenty-five  years  before!  Soon  the 
troops  approached  the  town,  and  discovered  the  Prussians  drawn  up  in 
successive  lines  in  front  of  its  buildings,  and  strongly  occupying  with  their 
artillery  the  beautiful  terraces  which  lio  along  its  higher  parts.  Brienne 
stands  on  a hill  sloping  upwards  to  the  castle,  which  stands  on  au  eminence 
adjoining  its  summit ; and  its  streets,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  Genoa 
and  Naples,  rise  in  successive  tiers  above  each  other  to  tho  highest  point. 
• Olsooliefs  guns,  with  Pahlen’s  dragoons,  occupied,  as  an  advanced  guard, 

the  great  road  between  it  and  Mi'ziiircs;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  at 
all  hazards  to  keep  possession  of  that  line,  as  it  commanded  the  only  access 
by  which  Sacken  could  effect  his  junction  with  the  commandcr-in-chief. 
This  duty  was  most  gallantly  performed  by  these  brave  officers,  and  the 
ground  allotted  to  them  strenuously  maintained,  from  two  in  the  afternoon, 
i when  the  action  commenced,  till  tho  whole  of  Sacken’s  corps  had  defiled 

through  the  streets  (2),  and  effected  its  junction  with  the  infantry  of  Olsooficf 
in  rear,  when  they  gradually  retired  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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siir(-r**fiit|  Encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy’s  rearguard,  Napoleon 

now  pressed  vigorously  on  with  all  the  forces  he  could  com- 
JfBrinnr.  Wand;  and  from  the  successive  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  while  the 
j.u.  a,,  action  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  town,  they  were  very  consi- 
derable. llis  numerous  guns  were  hurried  forward  to  the  front,  and,  open- 
ing a concentric  fire  on  the  town,  discharged  a shower  of  bombs  and  shells 
which  speedily  set  it  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes  a considerable  part  of  its 
buildings,  including  the  college  where  Napok'on  had  been  educated— where 
he  had  passed  the  happy  and  as  yet  unambitious  days  of  childhood,  and 
where  he  had  learned  the  art  of  war,  which  lie  now  let  loose  with  such 
devastating  fury  on  the  scenes  of  his  infancy.  A column  of  infantry,  amidst 
the  flaming  tempest,  burst  into  the  town,  and  charging,  amidst  the  spread- 
ind  conflagration,  through  the  streets,  took  twelve  Russian  guns.  A battery, 
however,  which  Sacken  established,  commanding  the  French  left,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  troops  destined  to  support  this  vigorous  onset;  and 
Pahlen  and  Wassilchikow’s  dragoons,  charging  the  assailants  in  flank,  they 
not  only  lost  the  guns  they  had  taken,  hut  were  driven  mil  of  the  town 
with  the  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  their  own.  The  fire  continued  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides  till  nightfall,  but  the  town  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians;  gradually  it  slackened  as  darkness  overspread  the  horizon; 
and  Bluchcr,  deeming  the  battle  over,  retired  to  the  chateau  to  rest  a few 
hours  after  his  fatigues  (1),  and  survey  from  its  elevated  summit  the  position 
of  the  vast  semicircle  of  watcb-fircs(  which  marked  the  position  of  the 
enemy  to  (be  west  of  the  town. 

He  was  still  on  the  top  of  the  building,  when  loud  cries  were  heard 
in  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  immediately  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
■>°»  charge  of  musketry,  and  vehement  shouts  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
itself.  The  old  marshal  had  barely  time  to  hasten  down  stairs,  accompanied 
by  a few  of  his  suite,  when  it  was  Carried  by  a body  of  French  grenadiers, 
who,  during  the  darkness,  had  Stole  unperceived  into  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau.  In  his  way  to  the  town,  he  was  told  by  a Cossack,  who  came  riding 
up  at  full  speed  with  the  accounts,  that  the  French  bad  again  burst  into  the 
town ; and,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses,  he  distinctly  perceived  a large 
body  of  the  enemy  coming  rapidly  towards  him  at  a trot.  Even  in  this  extre- 
mity, however,  the  indignant  marshal  would  only  consent  to  turn  aside  into 
a cross  lane,  where  he  was  leisurely  proceeding  ofl'at  a walk,  when  Gticise- 
nau,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  rapidity  gaining  upon  him,  said,  “ Can  it  be 
your  wish  to  be  carried  in  triumph  to  Paris?”  The  field-marshal,  upon  this, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with  difficulty  regained  his  troops.  About  the 
same  time,  several  French  squadrons  charged  along  the  street,  with  loud 
hurrahs,  where  Sackcn  was  issuing  orders.  There  was  neither  time  nor  ave- 
nue to  escape,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  he  backed  his  horse  into  thfi 
shadow  of  a house  in  the  street,  which  was  the  darker  from  the  glare  of  the 
flames  behind  it,  while  the  furious  whirlwind  drove  past  : the  dragoons  in 
their  haste  taking  no  thought  of,  nor  even  observing  him,  who  two  months 
afterwards  was  governor  of  Paris!  Bluchcr  upon  this  ordered  the  town  to  be 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  which  was  immediately  done;  but  though  Olsoolicf  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  castle,  he  was  always  repulsed  with  loss : the  as- 
sailants, from  the  light  of  the  burning  honses,  being  distinctly  seen,  w hile 
the  defenders  were  shrouded  in  darkness.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  Prus- 
sian field-marshal  drew  off  his  whole  force  to  the  strong  posiliou  of  Trannes, 
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on  the  road  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  the  Grand  Army  was ; and  the  smoking 
and  half-burned  ruins  of  Brienne  remained  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  (1). 

itMi.it*  of  In  this  bloody  affair  the  Russians  only  were  engaged  : both  parties 
ant)  tinmi-  fought  with  the  most  determined  resolution,  and  each  sustained  a 
loss  of  about  three  thousand  men — a great  proportion,  considering 
hapoKon.  t|,e  numbers  who  fought  on  either  side.  It  is  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, characteristic  of  the  desperate  chances  of  the  death-struggle  which 
wascommencing,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Blucher  and  Sackeu  so  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoners,  Napoleon  himself  was  still  nearer  destruction; 
and  a Cossack’s  lance  had  all  but  terminated  the  life  which  still  kept  a million 
of  armed  men  at  bay.  'The  bulk  of  the  French  army  was  bivouacking  in 
the  plain  between  Miizicres  and  Brienne,  and  the  Emperor,  after  having 
inspected  their  positions,  was  riding  back,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  to  the 
former  town,  in  earnest  conversation  with  General  Gourgaud,  when  General 
Dcjean,  who  commanded  the  patrole  in  front,  suddenly  turned,  and  cried 
aloud,  “The  Cossacks!”  Hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a party  of 
these  enterpriziDg  marauders  dashed  across  the  road  : Dcjean  seized  the 
foremost,  and  strove  to  plunge  his  sabre  in  his  throat.  The  Cossack,  however, 
disengaged  himself,  parried  the  blow,  and  continuing  his  career,  made  with 
his  lance  in  rest  at  the  horseman,  with  the  cocked-hat  and  grey  riding  coat, 
who  rode  in  front.  A cry  of  horror  arose  in  the  emperor’s  suite  : Corbincau 
threw  himself  across  the  lancer’s  path,  while  Gourgaud  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead,  so  near  Napoleon  that  he  fell  at  his  feel!  The  suite  now  ra- 
pidly came  up,  and  the  Cossacks,  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  prize  almost 
within  their  grasp,  and  seeing  the  First  surprise  had  failed,  dispersed  and 
i*n.  jo.  fled.  On  the  day  following,  the  Emperor  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
had  entirely  evacuated  Brienne,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  its  castle. 
The  sight  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood,  recalled 
a thousand  emotions,  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  in  his  breast; 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  flitted  in  dark  array  before  him;  and 
he  strove  to  allay  the  melancholy  of  his  reflections  by  magnificent  projects 
for  the  future  restoration  of  Brienne,  and  the  establishment  of  a palace  or 
a military  school,  orbolh.in  the  much-loved  cradle  of  his  eventful  career  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  Allied  generals,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  made 
Arny'u 3 the  most  vigorons  efforts  to  concentrate  their  forces.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  50th,  the  whole  Grand  Army  marched  to  Trannes, 
w ith  the  exception  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede’s  corps,  which  were 
ordered  to  Passy  and  Sl.-Dizier  to  cover  the  right, and  open  up  a communica- 
tion with  D’York’s  corps,  which  was  approaching  from  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  Blucher’s  troops  were  drawn  together  from  all  quarters;  and  the 
Allies,  having  now  drawn  together  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  twoarmies, 
resolved  to  give  battle.  Above  a hundred  thousand  men  were  assembled 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  w ithout  counting  Collorcdo’s  men,  twenty-five  thousand  more,  who 
were  at  Vandomvrcs  during  the  action;  and  'Wittgenstein’s  detached  corps. 
The  51st  passed  over  without  any  offensive  movement  on  either  side,  while 
the  Allied  troops  were  rapidly  coming  into  line — an  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  so  inexplicable,  considering  that  he  was  inferior  in  force,  upon  the 
whole,  to  his  antagonists,  and  therefore  was  certain  to  lose  by  giving  them 
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time  to  concentrate,  that  Alexander,  more  than  once,  was  led  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  really  with  the  opposite  armies.  Mean  time  the  Allies,  in  admi- 
rable order,  took  up  their  ground,  and  their  generals,  from  the  heights  of 
Trannes,  which  overlooked  the  whole  adjacent  country,  anxiously  surveyed 
the  theatre  of  the  approaching  battle.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Blucher’s  Russians,  was  posted  on  the  elevated  ridge  of  Trannes,  with  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly’s  reserve  behind  it;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirlcmburg’s 
corps  composed  the  right  wing,  which  stood  at  Gctanie;  Giulay’s  Austrians 
formed  the  left,  with  CotlOrcdo  ih  reserve.  With  great  delicacy,  Scliwarl- 
zenberg  entrusted  the  general  command  of  the  whole  to  Bluchcr,  who  had 
commenced  the  conflict  with  such  spirit  on  the  preceding  day.  Meanwhile 
Napoldon,  (inding  himself  overmatched,  and  that  the  Allied  army,  instead  of 
being  surprised  in  detail,  was  perfectly  prepared  and  hourly  increasing  in 
strength,  made  dispositions  for  a retreat;  but  previous  to  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  bridge  of  Lcsraonl,  the  only  issue  by  which  his  columns 
could  rccross  the  Aube.  The  French  line  was  drawn  up  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Allies,  and  extended  from  Dionville  on  the  right  (1),  through  La 
RothiLre  and  La  Giberie  in  the  centre,  to  Cliaumenil  on  the  extreme  left;  •_ 
forming  the  two  sides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  facing  outwards,  of  which 
La  Giberie  was  the  turning  point. 

b«7l^o“n  Perceiving  that,  contrary  to  his  previous  custom,  Napoleon  re- 

rith.r  iidr.  maiued  motionless  awaiting  an  attack — a striking  indication  of 
the  altered  stale  of  bis  fortunes— Schwartzenherg  gave  orders  to  Blucher  to 
commence  the  battle,  and  it  took  place  on  the  -1st  of  February.  The 
weather  was  dark  and  gloomy  : a cold  wind,  swelling  at  intervals  into  fitful 
gusts,  driving  heavy  snow  showers  before  it,  rendered  every  thing  invi- 
sible till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sky  cleared,  and  the 
receding  mist  discovered  the  French  array,  about  fifty  thousand  strong, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Gerard  commanded  the  right,  Marmout  the 
left,  and  NapoKon  himself  directed  the  centre,  having  Mortier,  Ncy,  and 
Oudinot,  in  reserve,  immediately  behind  it.  To  distinguish  the  Allied 
troops,  who  belonged  to  six  different  sovereigns,  and  were  in  every 
variety  of  uniform,  from  the  enemy,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
all,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  wear  a while  band  on  the 
left  arm.  The  adoption  of  this  badge  made  General  Jomini  suggest  to 
Alexander,  that  it  might  give  rise  to  surmises  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  regarding  the  Bourbons.  “ What  have  I to  do  with  them  ? ” 
replied  the  Czar  : a striking  proof  how  much  even  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  are  themselves  impelled  in  the 
most  important  events  by  a power  of  which  they  are  the  unconscious 
and  unforesecing  instruments  (2).  _ ,.  t-  • 

The  monarchs  now  gave  the  orders  to  attack;  and  Prince 

rrf’  1 Schwartzenherg  having  sent  a confidential  oflicer  to  enquire  of 
Blucher  what  plan  of  attack  he  would  recommend,  instead  of  specifying 
movements,  he  replied — “We  must  march  to  Paris;  Napoleon  has  been  , 
in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe:  we  must  make  him  descend  from  a throne  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  us  all  that  be  had  never  mounted.  We  shall 
have  no  repose  till  we  pull  him  down.”  Meanwhile  Giulav  advanced  on  T)ion- 
villc,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  on  La  Giberie,  Sackcn  on  La  Rothiere,  Wrede 
on  Morvillicrs.  So  heavy  was  the  ground,  that  Niketin,  who  commanded 
Sacken’s  artillery,  was  obliged  to  leave  half  his  guns  in  position  on  the 
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ridge  of  Trannes,  and  harness  the  horses  belonging  to  them  to  the  other 
half,  thirty-six  in  number,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Ton 
horses  were  in  this  wav  got  for  each  of  the  heavy  gons,  six  to  the  light, 
and  live  to  the  caissons;  and  with  this  additional  strength  the  cannon 
were  dragged  through  the  deep  clay,  and  formed  in  line  under  a heavy 
discharge  from  the  French  artillery.  The  infantry  destined  for  their  pro- 
tection, being  still  far  in  the  rear  toiling  through  the  miry  fields,  Na- 
poltfon  caused  a large  body  of  horse  to  charge  the  guns;  but  the  Russian 
' cannonicrs,  with  admirable  coolness,  placed  the  charges  under  cover  of 
their  cloaks  closo  beside  the  guns,  to  save  time  in  carrying  them;  and 
having  done  so,  ceased  firing  till  the  horse  were  within  six  hundred  yards, 
when  they  opened  so  tremendous  a discharge  that  the  assailants  quickly 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  Snow  then  fell  with  such  thickness  that  the  nearest 
objects  were  no  longer  visible,  and  during  the  darkness  (1),  the  additional 
men  and  horses  were  sent  back  for  the  thirty-six  pieces  left  behind  at 
Trannes,  which  were  brought  to  the  front  before  the  darkness  cleared  away. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  front,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
Sacken’s  corps  approached,  and  the  action  commenced  at  all 
wot,*  "s  points.  The  i’rinccof  Wirtemburg  drove  the  enemy  from  a wood 
which  they  occupied  in  front  of  I.a  Giberic,  and  threading  his  devious  way 
through  a narrow  path  between  fishponds,  at  last  reached  the  open  coun- 
try, and  immediately  commenced  an  attack  on  the  villages  of  l^t  Giberie 
and  Chaumenil,  which  were  carried  after  a bloody  struggle.  Napoleon 
upon  (his  directed  a portion  of  his  guards  and  reserves  to  regain  these 
important  posts,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  saliont  angle  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  supported  their  attack  by  the  concentric  fire  of  a large  part  of 
his  artillery.  The  efforts  of  these  brave  men  proved  successful,  and  the 
villages  were  regained;  but  tho  Prince  returned  to  the  charge  in  front, 
supported  by  Wrcdc,  who  assailed  thorn  in  ilank,  and  by  their  united 
efforts  the  villages  were  regained  and  permanently  held  by  the  Allies. 
Meanwhile  Sacken  in  the  centre  led  his  troops  in  beautiful  array  against 
La  Rothiere  and  the  French  batteries  adjaceut;  so  steady  was  their  ad- 
vance, that  the  infantry  were  in  many  places  headed  by  their  regimental 
bands.  Count  Lievcn,  with  the  vanguard,  pushed  the  attack  with  such 
vigour  that  he  reached  the  church  of  ta  Rothifcre,  around  w hich  a bloody 
conflict  arose,  although  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  the  combatants  were 
frequently  obliged  to  suspend  their  lire,  from  being  unable  to  see  each 
other.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Russian  dragoons,  under  l,anskoy  and 
Pantchenlidzcff,  advanced,  broke  the  French  cavalry,  and  following  up 
their  success,  charged  and  captured  a battery  of  twenty-eight  guns  in  the 
enemy’s  centre.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  made  himself 
master  of  a battery  of  nine  guns  between  l,a  Giberie  and  La  Rothiere, 
turned  sharp  to  his  left,  attacked  the  latter  village  in  Ilank,  and  expelled  the 
French  from  every  part  of  it,  while  Wrede  carried  Chaumenil  and  twelve 
■ guns  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Thus  the  French  centre  and  left 
were  entirely  broken  through  and  beaten;  and  although  their  right  still, 
stood  firm  at  Dionville,  aud  had  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  Giulay’s  Aus- 
'.  trians,  yet  the  battle  before  six  o’clock  seemed  to  be  clearly  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Allies  (2). 

Napoldon,  however,  had  been  too  long  a victorious  general  to  despair 
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n.pow.  as  yet  of  the  contest.  Oudinot  came  up  opportunely  from  the 
i“‘ »"“k'  neighbourhood  of  Lesmont  with  two  fresh  divisions;  and  the  Em- 
.w..',  peror  putting  himself  at  the  Lead  of  the  dragoons  of  Colbert  and 
Piri,  and  bringing  up  every  disposable  gun  he  had  left,  directed  a general 
attack  on  La  Rolhicre.  Perceiving  the  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
on  this  decisive  point,  Bluchcr  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  reserves, 
and  advanced  to  sustain  the  encounter.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
these  Uvo  redoubtable  antagonists  met  in  arms,  the  shades  of  night  already 
overspread  tho  field,  which  was  only  partially  illuminated  by  the  feeble 
rays  of  the  moon.  The  first  attack  of  the  French  was  irresistible,  the 
village  was  carried  amidst  loud  cheers;  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  imme- 
diately brought  up  tho  grenadier  regiments  of  Little  Russia  and  Astrakan, 
which  again  drove  the  enemy  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  whole 
grenadier  corps  and  cuirassiers  of  tho  guard  being  brought  up  to  support 
the  assault.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  the  division  Ruhesme  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed;  both  parlies  fought  with  the  most  invincible 
resolution.  Napoleon  and  Bluchcr  in  person  directed  the  attacks;  but  at 
length  the  French  were  overpowered  and  driven  out  of  the  village;  while 
at  the  same  time,  Liu  lay  on  the  extreme  right,  at  midnight,  after  a sixth 
assault  carried  Dionvillc.  The  whole  villages  and  ground  held  by  the 
F’rench  in  the  commencement  of  the  battle  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allies;  and  Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  irrecoverably  lost,  gave  orders 
to  bum  La  Rolhicre,  and  drew  off  his  shattered  troops  to  Rrienne,  under 
cover  of  the  thick  darkness  of  a winter’s  night  (1). 
rtcoiuof  The  cause  of  Napolfon  appeared  now  altogether  desperate.  He 
had  suddenly  collected  his  troops  and  made  a desperate  irruption 
a0*1'  *nl°  *^e  heart  of  the  enemies’  armies;  but  instead  of  striking  any 
B.poi»n.  of  his  former  terrible  blows,  he  had  met  only  with  tho  most  obsti- 
nate resistance:  his  onset  had  served  as  the  signal  for  the  concentration  of 
their  vast  armies,  and  he  had  finally  been  defeated  in  a pitched  battle  on  the 
ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen.  In  the  last  action  he  had  lost  six 
thousand  men,  including  a thousand  prisoners,  and  seventy-three  pieces  of 
cannon , wrested  from  him  in  fair  fight;  while  the  Allies  were  only  weakened 
by  two-thirds  of  that  number : the  prestige  of  a first  victory  was  not  only 
lost  by  him,  but  gained  by  his  opponents;  nine  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers 
had  fallen,  or  been  made  prisoners,  since  hostilities  had  recommenced; 
discouragement,  almost  despair,  was  general  in  his  ranks,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  future  advance  of  a host  of  enemies  was  to  be  arrested, 
when  less  than  a half  of  their  armies  had  defeated  so  well-conceived  and 
daring  an  enterprise  by  his  whole  disposable  force.  Nor  did  subsequent 
events  weaken  the  force  of  this  impression : on  the  contrary,  they  strongly 
confirmed  it,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  French 
power.  NapoMon  returned  at  midnight  to  Brienne,  and  such  was  his  anxiety 
lest  the  enemy  should  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  his  retiring  columns 
to  make  a nocturnal  attack,  and  complete  his  ruin,  that  not  content  with 
incessantly  asking  if  there  was  any  thing  newr,  he  himself  stood  for  some 
hours  at  the  windows  of  the  chateau  of  Brienne,  which  overlooked  the  field, 
anxiously  watching  to  see  if  any  unusual  movement  around  the  watch-fires 
indicated  the  commencement  of  an  irruption.  Nothing,  however,  prognos- 
ticated such  an  event;  the  flames  were  steady,  and  gradually  declined  as 

(1)  Dan.  as,  09.  Lab.  ii.  10 3,  161.  V«ud.  i.  353,  353.  Koch,  i.  1S3, 180.  Burgh,  117,  118. 
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night  advanced ; and  atfouron  the  following  morning,  the  Emperor,  satisfied 
he  was  not  pursued,  gave  orders  for  a retreat  by  Lcsmont  to  Troyes  (1). 

Su?'  "i  * first  and  most  important  victory  gained  on  the  soil  of  France 
n.r  Au",cj'  over  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  produced  the  most  unbounded  tran- 
sports  in  the  Allied  armies.  During  the  progress  of  the  action, 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  were  spectators  from  the  heights 
of  Trannes  of  the  success  of  their  arms,  and  testified  the  most  lively  sense  of 
their  gratitude  lo  the  victorious  generals  and  chiefs  by  whom  it  had  been 
effected.  “Tell  the  field-marshal,”  said  the  former  to  Blucher’s  aide-de- 
camp,  “ (hat  he  has  crowned  all  his  former  victories  by  this  glorious 
triumph.”  The  day  after  the  battle,  the  sovereigns,  ambassadors,  and 
principal  generals,  supped  together;  and  Itlucher,  striking  off,  in  his 
eagerness,  the  necks  of  the  bottles  of  champagne  with  his  knife,  quaffed  off 
copious  and  repeated  libations  to  the  toast,  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  all 
present,  “ Nach  Paris.”  Yet,  although  such  were  the  anticipations  which 
universally  prevailed,  and  not  without  reason,  of  an  immediate  march  to 
Paris,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Blucher  made  as  much  of  the  superiority 
of  force  as  he  might  have  done;  and  whether  Napoldon  in  his  place  would 
not  have  converted  the  success  at  La  Bothiere  into  a total  and  irrecoverable 
defeat.  Certainly  if  the  position  of  the  French  army,  forming  the  two  sides 
of  a right-angled  triangle  facing  outwards,  with  the  Aube,  traversed  only 
by  a single  bridge  at  Lcsmont,  in  its  rear,  and  that  of  the  Allies,  pressing 
them  with  superior  forces  on  both  sides  up  against  the  impassable  river,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  more  decisive 
results  would  have  been  obtained;  and  infact  they  would  have  been  secured, 
if,  instead  of  directing  the  weight  of  his  attacks  against  La  Bothiere  and  La 
Giberie  in  front,  the  Prussian  marshal  had  more  strongly  supported  the 
assault,  which  in  the  end  proved  decisive,  of  Wrede  on  Chaumcnil  and 
Morvilliers  in  flank  (2). 

*n  Dulh,  however,  9uch  was  Ihe  discouragement  and  disaster 
iwi.  which  resulted  to  the  French  army  from  this  calamitous  action, 

*"”>■  in  that  it  brought  Napoleon  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  On  the  day 

ir.it  " after  the  battle,  the  army  defiled  in  great  confusion  over  the  bridge 
t>b. 0f  Lesmont;  and  Marmont,  who  was  left  with  twelve  thousand 
men  to  cover  the  retreat,  soon  found  himself  beset,  as  Victor  had  been  at  the 
Berezina,  by  Wrede’s  corps,  above  twenty  thousand  strong.  It  was  only  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  seconded  by  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  followers, 
that  the  brave  marshal  succeeded  in  repelling  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Bavarians,  urged  on  to  the  charge  by  the  personal  direction  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  afternoon 
a thick  snow  storm  suspended  the  combat,  and  Marmont  took  advantage  of 
it  lo  withdraw  his  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  Russians,  disconcerted  by 
this  bloody  encounter,  gave  no  further  molestation  to  their  retreat.  Never- 
theless it  proved  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  to  the  French.  On  the  day 
r.b.i  following,  Napoleon  with  all  his  forces  fell  back  to  Troyes,  the 
capital  of  Chamfiagnc,  where  Mortier  with  his  corps  was  already  established, 
erecting  barricades,  running  up  palisades,  establishing  batteries;  breaking 
out  loopholes  in  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  and  making  every  preparation 
for  a vigorous  defence  (3). 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Troyes,  containing  twenty-two  thousand  inha- 

(I)  Fain,  78,  79.  Jom.  ir.  527,  528.  Pan.  70,  71.  (3)  Kocli.i.  196,  197.  Dan.  73.  75.  Jom.  tv.  528. 

(4)Kack,i.  186,187-  Dan.  73, 74 
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Dilatory  bitants,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Barce  and  the  Seine,  was  such  as  to  render  it  little  capableof  stand- 
in  pursuit.  i„g  a sjege,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  afforded  opportunities,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  of  keeping  even  a superior  enemy  several  days 
at  bay.  Napoldon  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for  this  latter  temporary  purpose, 
to  gain  timefor  thefurther  concentration  of  his  troops;  and  in  this  endeavour 
he  was  much  aided  by  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Schwartzcnberg  in  continuing 
the  pursuit.  The  Austrians,  Bavarians,  and  Wirlemburghers,  who,  from 
the  direction  which  the  retiring  French  army  had  taken,  found  themselves 
foremost  in  following  it,  were  so  tardy  in  their  movements,  that  they  literally 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  for  two  days  it  was  unknown  at  headquarters 
whether  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  had  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Arcis,  Chalons,  or  Troyes.  Already  the  secret  reluctance  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  to  push  matters  to  extremity  against  Napoleon,  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign,  was  becoming  very 
apparent;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  slackness  in  the  pursuit,  such  was  the 
effect  of  a retrograde  movement  upon  the  spirits  of  the  French  soldiers,  more 
susceptible  than  any  in  Europe  of  vivid  impressions,  and  such  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  young  conscripts,  by  the  hardships  they  had 
undergone  since  they  took  the  field  in  lhalrigorouswcather,  that  six  thousand 
deserted  their  colours,  and  disappeared  during  the  retreat  to  Troyes;  and 
the  army  reached  that  town  fifteen  thousand  weaker  than  when  Napoltfon, 
a week  before,  had  given  the  signal  of  advance  from  Chalons  (f). 

The  future  plan  of  operations  resolved  on  by  the  Allied  sovereigns 
tl,e  February  at  the  castle  of  Brienne,  and  which  proved  so 
r<*  • disastrous  in  its  consequences  as  to  have  wcllnigh  rendered  abortive 
all  the  vast  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  the  invasion  of  France,  was,  that 
the  grand  army  and  army  of  Silesia,  instead  of  acting  together,  or  in  concert, 
when  their  mass  was  irresistible,  should,  separate,  and  act  on  different  lines 
of  operation  ; Bluchcr,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  moving  upon  Chalons,  and 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Maruc  to  Paris,  through  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Meaux,  while  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  to  move  on  to  Troyes,  and 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine  by  Jlontcreau  to  the  same  capital.  Want  of 
provisionsand  of  forage,  w hich  already  began  to  be  severely  felt,  if  such  an 
enormous  multitude  of  men  and  horses  was  kept  united,  was  the  reason  as- 
signed for  this  most  imprudent  dislocation ; as  if  any  reason,  short  of  absolute 
necessity,  could  justify  the  division  of  the  two  armies  to  such  a distance  that 
they  could  not  render  aid  to  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  such  a general  as 
Napoleou,  still  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  in  a central  position 
between  them.  It  would  seem  as  if,  forgetting  that  the  concentration  of  the 
two  armies  the  autumn  before  had  wrought  out  the  deliverance  of  Germany, 
and  that  their  recent  union  had  all  but  secured  the  conquest  of  France,  they 
were  determined  to  give  every  facility  to  a prolongation  of  the  war,  and  to 
afford  to  the  French  Emperor  an  opportunity  for  dealing  out,  on  the  right 
and  left,  those  redoubtable  blows,  by  which,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had 
prostrated  Wurmserand  Alvinzion  the  bauks  of  the  Adige  (2). 

H.u-Miof  The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  separation  of  force  were 
i, '.'ra  rroji,  speedily  apparent.  Jt  w as  not  that  Schwartzenberg  had  not  ample 
ruliotiorTbj  troops  at  his  disposal  in  his  own  army  to  crush  Napoleon ; but  that, 
■be  Aiiirt.  separated  from  Blucher  and  the  army  of  Silesia,  the  daring  resolu- 


(*)  K«J|.  i.  11)1,  188.  Dili.  74,  5*.  Fain,  81,  83.  (a)  I’nn.  74,  75.  Burgh.  130.  >31-  Koch.  i.  19(. 
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lion  was  wanting  in  all  but  Alexander,  which  could  alone  lead  to  decisive 
results.  Austrian  diplomacy,  anxious  to  save  the  French  Emperor  from  a 
total  fall,  now,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  became  predominant  over 
military  councils;  and  Napoleon,  relieved  from  all  disquietude  on  the  side 
of  the  grand  army,  was  able  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the  strokes 
which  he  meditated  againsL  the  army  of  Silesia.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he 
receive  intelligence  of  the  separation  of  the  two  armies,  and  thatBlucher,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  was  moving  towards  Chulons-sur-Marne,  while 
SchwarUenberg’s  huge  masses  were  slowly  drawing  around  Troyes,  than  he 
rosolved  to  descend  the  course  of  the  Seino  towards  Paris,  and  facilitate  his 
junction  with  the  reinforcements  of  veteran  troops  w hich  were  approaching, 
drawn  from  the  army  of  Soult;  in  the  hopes  that,  when  he  had  in  this  man- 
ner repaired  his  losses,  ho  would  he  enabled  to  strike  a blow  with  effect 
against  the  flank  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  when  advancing  towards  the  capital. 
With  this  view,  he  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  during  three  days  at  Troyes; 
ru>  *•  and  so  imposed  upon  the  enemy  by  the  good  countenance  which 
he  maintained  iu  front  of  that  town,  and  by  a vigorous  sortie  w hich  he  made 
beyond  the  Barcc,  that  the  Austrian  general  deemed  it  necessary  todraw  back 
his  headquarters  to  Bar-snr-Aube,  and  throw  two  corps  across  the  Seine,  in 
order  to  make  a general  attack  at  once  on  both  banks.  Napoleon  had  no  in- 
tention of  risking  a general  engagement  where  he  stood ; and  bis  troops 
having  somewhat  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  he  broke  np  with  his  whole 
tvs.  s.  army  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  reached  Nogent  ou  the 
road  to  Paris  on  tho  following  evening.  The  headquarters  of  the  Allied  army 
were  immediately  advanced,  and  on  the  7th  were  established  in  Troyes, 
which  they  took  the  most  auxious  precautions  to  preserve  from  pillage  or 
disorder  of  any  sort  (f  ). 

Though  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  down  the  Seino  to  Nogent 
was  a prudent  measure,  profoundly  calculated,  and  which  speedily 

•rm,  led  to  the  most  brilliaut  results,  yet  it  produced  at  first  the  most 
ruinous  effects  upon  the  army.  The  hopes  of  the  soldiers  were  entirely  dis- 
sipated by  this  long-continued  retreat ; it  was  seriously  foared  that  Paris 
itself  would  erelong  be  abandoned  : the  cause  of  NapoMon,  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution, seemed  at  an  end.  They  felt  the  same  despair  as  the  Russians  had 
done  in  retiring  from  Smolensko  towards  Moscow'.  The  troops  marched  in 
sullen  and  gloomy  silence  over  the  wet  and  dreary  roods : the  ominous 
question,  “where  are  we  to  halt?”  was  in  every  mouth.  Nor  were  tho 
spirits  of  tho  troops  revived  when  thoy  reached  Nogent,  and  the  army,  re- 
ceiving orders  to  halt,  made  preparations  by  mining  the  bridge,  loopholing 
the  houses,  and  barricading  the  streets,  for  disputing  the  passage  of  tho 
Seine.  Moreover,  the  most  disquieting  intelligence  was  received  from  all 
quarters  : tho  defection  of  Murat  was  announced  from  Italy;  Antwerp  was 
blockaded  by  the  Anglo-Prussian  army  ; Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  oc- 
cupied ; Brussels  had  been  evacuated  ; Flanders  was  lost ; General  Maison 
was  rapidly  tailing  back  to  the  old  frontiers  of  the  monarchy;  while  the  un- 
resisted march  of  Blueher  to  Chalons,  w hich  he  had  occupied  on  the  5lh, 
clearly  indicated  a resolution  to  inarch  on  Paris  by  a route  by  which  it  was 
most  assailable,  aud  where  scarcely  any  force  existed  to  arrest  his  progress. 
The  troops,  profoundly  allcclcd  at  having  so  long  to  retire  before  the  enemy, 
were  now  deserting  by  crowds;  the  sides  of  the  road  were  covered  with 
arms,  cloaks,  and  haversacks,  thrown  down  in  despair : twelve  thousand 

(I)  F»‘n,  8t»  85.  Dan.  77,  78.  Burgh.  123,  123.  Koch,  i.  201,  203. 
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conscripts  had  soou  left  their  standards,  making  the  total  loss  since  hostili- 
ties recommenced  not  less  than  twenty  thousand : and  the  despatches  from 
Caulaincourl,  who  was  engaged  in  the  conferences  which  had  been  opened 
at  Chatillon,  announced  that  the  demands  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  rising 
with  the  successes  of  their  arms,  w ere  no  longer  limited,  as  at  Frankfort,  to 
the  recognition  of  the  frontier  of  the  lthiue,  hut  pointed  to  the  reduction  of 
France  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  (f ). 

Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the  French  army  had 
j.r  hi.  sustained  since  the  opeuing  of  the  campaign,  especially  in  cavalry, 
aZr'y.  that  a fresh  organization  of  that  arm,  to  conceal  the  frightful 
chasms  in  its  ranks,  had  become  necessary,  it  took  place  at  Nogent,  and  con- 
tinued unchanged  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  cavalry  had  been  di- 
vided into  six  corps;  but  such  had  been  the  enormous  amouul  of  its  losses, 
that  even  with  the  aid  of  successive  remounts,  sent  from  the  depots  in  the 
interior,  it  could  only  now  make  out  four,  of  which  two  were  composed  only 
of  three  divisions  each;  Grouchy  obtained  the  general  command  of  the  whole, 
and  the  corps  under  him  were  entiusted  to  Count  Bordesoullo,  Count  St.~ 
Germain,  Count  Milhaud,  and  the  Count  do  Valmy.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  consisting  of  five  divisions,  under  l.aferricre, 
DesnoueUes,  Colbert,  Guyot,  and  Hefrauco ; and  such  was  the  activity  dis- 
played in  pushing  reinforcements  into  this  service,  that  it  soon  numbered  in 
its  rouks  fifteen  thousand  admirable  cavaliers.  The  skeleton  of  a new  corps 
of  infantry  was  also  formed,  undor  Oudinot,  on  the  Seine  below  Nogent,  and 
at  Bray,  composed  of  (lie  divisions  Leval  and  Boyer  de  Rebeval,  which  were 
now  coming  up  from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  various  bodies  of 
conscripts  hurried  forward  from  the  depots  iu  the  interior  (2). 

Napoleon  It  was  in  these  disastrous  and  all  but  desperate  circumstances, 
to’l'tuok  that  Napoleon  conceived  and  executed  one  of  those  hardy,  yet 
Kwinre  prudent  measures,  which  have  justly  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
toP»rn.  Rightly  judging  that  lie  need  not  disquiet  himself  about  the 
Austriaus,  whose  slow  and  methodical  movements,  ever  kept  subordinate  to 
the  mysteries  of  diplomacy,  w'ere  now  more  than  ever  circumspect,  from  the 
peculiar  position  of  their  emporor  making  war  on  his  own  son-in-law,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  Dlucher,  whose  holder  movements,  since  the  separation  of 
the  armies,  were  both  more  fitted  to  excite  solicitude  and  alTord  opportunity. 
The  progress  of  the  Prussian  marshal,  sinco  lie  had  been  left  at  liberty  to 
act  for  himself,  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  have  excited  the  most  lively  appre- 
hensions ill  the  breasts  of  the  Parisians.  Hardly  an  hour  elapsed  that  the 
most  alarming  intelligence  was  not  received  from  the  seat  of  government. 
The  Russians  and  Prussians,  with  their  ardent  chief  at  their  head,  were 
advancing  by  forced  marches  towards  the  capital,  and  driving  before  them  a 
confused  and  trembling  crowd  of  peasants,  women,  and  children,  who  lied 
at  the  approach  of  these  northern  barbarians.  In  this  extremity,  with 
disaster  pressing  him  on  every  side,  and  the  enemy’s  advanced  posts  within 
a few  marches  of  the  capital,  Maret  and  all  his  councillors  earnestly  besought 
the  Emperor  to  accept  even  the  rigorous  conditions  proposed  by  the  Allies, 
and  make  peace.  But  after  a night  passed  in  reflection,  he  replied,  “ No, 
nol  wc  must  think  of  other  things  just  now.  I am  on  the  eve  of  beating 
Biucher.  He  is  advancing  on  the  road  to  Moiitmirail.  1 am  about  to  set  oil'. 

I will  beat  him  to-morrow— I will  beat  him  tho  day  after  to-morrow  : 

(I)  F.ln,  81,  88.  Dan.  78. 18.  Rock,  i.  202,  508.  (2)  Koch,  i.  208.  Vaud.  i.  281.  285. 
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if  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves,  the  face  of 
affairs  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be 
done"  (4). 

Movement  t The  positions  occupied  by  the  army  of  Silesia  at  this  juncture, 

1 were  singularly  favourable  to  such  an  enterprize.  Blucher,  with 

ret.  a.  tlie  corps  of  Sackcn  and  Olsooficf,  which  fought  at  La  Ilothicre, 
had,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  moved  on  the  3d 
through  St.-Oucn  on  the  road  to  Chalons.  Meanw  hile  D’York  attacked  that 
town,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a detachment  of  Macdonald’s  corps,  and  after 
a sharp  conflict  made  himself  master  of  it.  Macdonald,  who  was  encumbered 
with  the  grand  park  of  Napoleon’s  army,  consisting  of  a hundred  guns 
dragged  by  peasants’  horses,  upon  this  retired  to  Epernay,  towards  Paris; 
and  Blucher  no  sooner  heard  of  the  direction  of  his  march,  than  he  resolved 
to  cut  him  off,  and  for  this  purpose  directed  his  troops  to  l-a  Fertc-sous- 
Jouarrc,  where  the  two  great  roads  from  Chtllons  to  Paris  meet.  The  better 
Fri>.  <.  to  compass  this  design,  which  seemed  to  promise  entire  success, 
he  ordered  D’York  to  follow  the  French  marshal  by  the  highway  through 
Chfltcau-Tliierry  and  Epernay;  Sackeu  was  directed  through  Bergeres  on 
F'b  1 Mostuibail;  and  he  was  to  be  followed  at  the  distance  of  a day’s  * 
march  by  Olsoofief,  who  was  commanded  to  remain  at  Cuampaubebt  till 
further  orders.  The  field-marshal  himself  hailed  at  Virtus,  almost  without 
Feb.  6.  troops,  to  await  the  coming  up  of  Kleisl’s  corps,  which  was  hourly 
expected  at  Chilians.  With  the  three  corps  united  he  proposed  to  fall  on 
Macdonald’s  troops,  and  having  destroyed  them  and  taken  the  convoy  of 
guns,  push  direct  on  the  capital,  where  the  utmost  consternation  already 
prevailed.  Sacken’s  advanced  guard  had  reached  La  Ferlc-sous-Jouarre  : 
the  crowd  of  fugitives  was  pouring  in  wild  disorder  into  Meaux ; already  the 
litters  of  the  wounded,  and  the  disbanded  conscripts,  were  beginning  to  be 
seen  in  Paris,  where  the  public  streets  were  almost  deserted  in  the  appre- 
hension of  an  impending  calamity  (2).  No  uneasiness  filled  the  field-marshal’s 
breast,  during  this  rapid  advance,  us  to  his  left  flank,  though  Napoleon  lay 
in  that  direction,  as  lie  deemed  him  sufficiently  occupied  with  watching  the 
motions  of  the  grand  army ; as  Nogcnt,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  French 
were  established,  was  thirty  miles  distant;  and  as  the  only  approach  to  it 
was  through  deep  cross-roads,  by  the  marshy  bank  of  the  Petit  Morin,  ap- 
parently impassable  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

having  taken  his  resolution,  the  Emperor  instantly  gave  orders 
ruldrs  of  for  carrying  it  into  execution;  and  leaving  Victor  at  Nogcnt  with 
•mi,  u*  fourteen  thousand  men,  to  keep  the  Austrians  in  check,  and 
roqutry.  Oudinot  at  Bray-sur-Scinc  at  the  head  often  thousand,  with  orders 
to  delay  them  as  long  as  possible  at  the  passage  of  that  river,  he  resolved 
himself  to  set  out  with  the  elite  of  his  army,  about  forty-five  thousand 
stroug,  for  Sezanne,  with  the  intention  of  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  line 
F,b  Blucher’s  march,  and  destroying  his  scattered  columns.  On  the 

9th  he  broke  up  w ith  this  design  from  Nogeut,  and  slept  at  Sezanne,  halfway 
across,  with  the  imperial  guard,  and  on  the  following  day  moved  on  towards 
Charapaubert.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  proved  greater  even  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  it  required  all  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the 
Emperor  to  overcome  the  insubordination  of  his  troops,  aud  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprize.  The  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  already  severelv 

(I)  Fain,  DO,  SI.  Dm.  *6.  Lib.  ii.  181,  182.  (2)  Dan.  9i,  97.  Lab.  ii.  ISO.  182.  l ain.  SO,  81- 

Vault,  i.  280,  283.  292,  283. 
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depressed  when  they  arrived  at  Nogent,  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  by 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  this  cross  march,  for  which  no  object  was 
apparent,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  undertaken  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  lay  open  to  the  Austrian  grand  army  the  undefended  road  to  the 
capital.  Murmurs  were  universal;  insubordination  bordered  on  mutiny;  it 
was  openly  said,  both  by  officers  and  men,  that  the  Emperor  had  lost  his 
head,  and  that  he  was  fast  hurrying  the  empire  to  destruction.  Marmont, 
who  headed  the  advance  with  his  corps,  found  the  roads  so  dreadful,  that 
the  artillery  drivers  all  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  guns 
through;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efl'orts  of  the  officers,  the  cannon  and 
waggons  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  clay  forest  of  Traconne,  and  Marmont,  des- 
pairing of  success,  was  remeasuring  his  steps.  When  this  was  reported  to  the 
Emperor,  he  replied,  You  must  still  advance,  even  if  you  leave  the  whole 
9.  cannon  behind  you.”  The  marshal  was  instantly  ordered  to  face 
about  and  resume  his  march,  and  push  through  at  all  hazards;  couriers  were 
dispatched  in  all  directions  to  the  mayors  of  the  adjacent  communes  to  pro- 
cure horses,  that  they  might  aid  in  extricating  the  artillery  ; and  such  was 
the  patriotic  ardour  with  which  the  assistance  was  furnished,  that  the  guns 
and  caissons  were  at  length  got  through.  The  disorders  and  discouragement 
of  the  troops,  however,  had  now  reached  their  acme  from  this  accumulation 
of  difficulties;  pillage  became  universal,  and  being  exercised  without  mercy 
on  the  people  of  the  country,  gave  rise  td  the  most  violent  exasperation ; and 
the  Emperor,  after  long  shutting  his  eyes  to  these  excesses,  had  at  length 
his  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  them  by  the  destruction  of  a chateau,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nogent,  belonging  to  his  own  mother.  Napoleon,  justly 
incensed,  issued  a severe  proclamation*  in  which  he  declared  he  would  hold 
the  generals  and  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops  (1) ; but 
the  evil  still  continued  with  very  little  abatement,  and,  by  preventing  any 
cordial  assistance  from  the  peasantry  to  the  soldiers,  was  one  main  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Napoldon.  It  arose  from  a deeper  source  than  any  regulation  of 
discipline  could  rectify— the  habits  of  systematic  extortion  to  which  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  trained;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  reaction  of 
Napoleon’s  favourite  maxim,  that  war  should  maintain  war,  upon  himself 
and  his  own  subjects  (2)c 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Marmont  passed  the  defiles  of 
b"'  St.-Gond  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  and  immediately  directed 
his  march  against  the  village  of  Ilaye,  which  was  occupied  by  a detachment 
of  Olsooiiefs  corps.  That  general,  with  his  gallant  Russians,  was  lying  at 
Champaubert  in  perfect  security,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  less  than  being 
assailed  on  his  left  (lank,  in  which  direction,  from  the  position  of  Scliwarl- 
zenberg’s  army,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  no  dan- 
ger appeared  lobe  apprehended.  Meanwhile  Marmont  reached  the  summit 
of  the  height  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  Pctil-Morin,  and  beheld  the 
Russians,  about  five  thousand  strong,  with  twenty-four  guns,  busy  in  prepa- 
ring their  breakfasts,  wholly  unconscious  of  their  approaching  peril.  Napo- 
leon immediately  rode  up  to  the  front,  and,  overjoyed  at  his  success,  ordered 
a general  attack.  Tlie  Russian  general,  though  astonished  beyond  measure 


(0  u The  Emperor  Las  to  express  Lis  displeasure 
|o  the  army  at  the  excesses  to  which  it  abandon* 
itself.  Such  disorders  arc  always  hurtful : hut  they 
become  criminal  when  committed  in  our  native 
country.  From  this  day  forward,  the  chief#  of 
corps  and  the  generals  thall  be  hold  entirely  re- 


sponsible for  them.  The  inhabitants  are  flying  on 
every  side,  nn«l  the  troops,  instead  of  being  their 
country's  defender*,  are  becoming  its  scourge."—* 
Proclamation,  g//i  Feb.  18l4.  Das tmnr,  US. 

(2)  95.  97.  Koch,  i.  208,  209.  Fain,  92. 
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a this  unexpected  apparition  on  his  Hank,  drew  up  bis  men  with  great  slea-; '. 
diuess  to  resist.  Some  prisoners,  however,  laken  in  the  skirmish  near  Baye, 
having  mentioned  that  the  Emperor  was  with  the  troops,  he  despatched  rc-  \ 
pealed  couriers  to  Biuchcr  to  demand  assistance,  and  know  whether  he 
should  retreat;  but  the  field-marshal  directed  him  to  maintain  himself 
where  he  was,  and  that  succour  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  assailed  by  more  than  a (lying  detachment  of  two  thousand  men. 
Thus  left  to  his  owu  resources,  the  brave  Russian,  though  well  aware  lie  had 
to  deal  with  an  overwhelming  force,  led  on  hy  the  Emperor  iu  person,  pre- 
pared himself,  like  a good  soldier,  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extre- 
mity (1). 

Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  enemy  stood  firm,  made  dispositions 
for  attacking  him  at  once  in  front  and  both  flanks,  laigrangu  with 
his  division,  followed  by  thal^of  Ricard,  crossed  the  marshes  of 
St.-Gond,  carried  the  bridge  of  St.-Prix,and  drove  the  Russian  advanced  posts 
close  into  Champauherl,  where  they  rallied,  under  protection  of  their  main 
body  and  artillery,  which  opened  a most  vigorous  fire.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  cavalry  at  a greater  distance  passed  the  marsh,  aud  having  gained 
the  high-road  leading  from  Chainpaubert  to  Montmirail,  turned  and  attacked 
the  Russians  on  their  right  flank,  while  Lagrange’s  division  menaced  their 
left.  Despairing  of  maintaining  his  position  against  such  an  accumulation  of 
enemies,  Olsoolicf  sent  half  his  guns  to  the  rear,  and,  forming  his  men  in 
column,  marched  iu  person  to  force  the  passage  towards  Eloges  and  Mout- 
mirail,  while  Poltoralsky,  with  a brigade,  was  left  to  defend  Chanipauhcrt  to 
the  last  extremity.  This  little  band  defended  itself  with  desperate  resolu-  ; 
tion  till  its  ammunition  began  to  fail,  when  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  out 
of  the  village  and  retire  across  a plain,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  shelter 
of  a wood  at  a little  distance.  As  he  drew  near  to  this  cover,  Poltoralsky  |>er- 
ceived  that  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  he  was  received 
by  them  with  a volley  of  musketry.  Meanwhile,  the  horse  artillery  of  the 
French  made  fearful  chasms  in  the  Russian  ranks,  their  cavalry  charged  in 
at  the  openings,  and  the  wearied  square  dragged  its  toilsome  way  along, 
moistening  every  step  with  its  blood.  At  length,  having  exhausted  its  last 
cartridge,  the  whole  of  this  devoted  band  was  overpowered  and  made  pri- 
soners. Meanwhile,  Olsoolicf  himself,  finding  the  road  to  Etoges  occupied  by 
the  French  with  superior  forces,  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  way  across  the  fields  towards  Montmirail;  but  his  guns  stuck  fast 
in  the  deep  mud,  so  that  the  enemy  had  time  to  surround  the  detachment,, 
which,  having  wholly  exhausted  its  ammunition,  was  in  great  part  made  ' 
prisoners,  with  the  commander  himself.  General  CoriielolT,  however,  with 
General  Edom,  disdained  even  in  this  extremity  to  surrender;  but  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  corps,  about  two  thousand  strong,  w ith  twelve  guns,  they  ’ 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  at  midnight  reached  Porta- 
bincon  with  their  colours  and  honour  unsullied  (2). 

SfnJ i, In  this  disastrous  affair  tho  Russians  lost  three  thousand  men,- 
billed,  wounded, and  prisoners,  besides  twclvogunsand seventeen 
u."fciTo»  caissons,  while  the  French  were  only  weakened  by  Six  hundred 

it  up  ,w  men.  Rut  the  moral  effect  of  the  triumph  was  much  more  consi- 

derable, and  it  was  such,  that  it  had  weiiiiigli  neutralized  the  whole  effect  of 
the  previous  success,  and  rendered  problematical  the  final  result  of  the  in- 


(l)  Don.  HID.  103.  Kvcli,  i,  234.  335.  Vootl.i  (11  Uan  102,  101.  1-ab.  ii.  137,  1(9.  lain,  93. 
304,305.  Fuiu,  93.  Kutli,  i.  335,  239.  Plolho,  lii,  176. 
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vasion.  The  French  troops,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of 
depression  by  the  long-continued  retreat,  were  elevated  beyond  measure  by 
this  brilliant  success,  which,  achieved  with  so  little  loss,  seemed  to  recall,  in 
the  midst  of  disaster,  the  brilliant  days  of  Areola  and  Kivoli.  By  this  daring 
and  felicitous  cross  march,  the  initiative  hud  been  regained  by  the  French 
Emperor ; he  had  achieved  the  greatest  feat  in  strategy — that,  with  a force 
inferior  upon  the  whole  to  his  adversaries,  of  being  greatly  superior  at  the 
point  of  utlack;  he  had  broken  in  upon  the  line  of  advance  of  the  army  of 
Silesia,  and  could  at  pleasure  turn  with  a concentrated  array  upon  any  of  its 
scattered  columns.  The  French  soldiers,  intelligent  beyond  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, immediately  perceived  the  immense  advantages  which  this  brilliant 
cross  march  had  secured  for  them  ; the  depression  of  the  retreat,  the  disaster 
of  Ea  Rothiere,  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  were  forgotten.  Napoleon 
no  longer  appeared  the  insane  ruler,  hurrying  blindfold  on  destruction,  but 
the  consummate  commander,  w ho  prepared  amidst  adversity  the  means  of 
regaining  prosperous  fortune;  and  that  general  confidence  was  felt  which, 
more  cither  than  numbers  or  experience,  in  general  contributes  to  military 
success  (1). 

Kapootiu',  Napoleon  felt  the  whole  impulse  of  the  returning  tide  of  victory, 

h!>n32  which  had  now  set  in  to  his  arms.  Polloralsky,  the  Russian  gene- 
ral,  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  having  been  brought  before 
him,  ho  exclaimed,  “ 1 now  tell  you,  that  as  1 have  routed  you  to-day,  1 will 
annihilate  Sacken  to-morrow ; on  Thursday,  the  whole  of  Wittgenstein’s 
advanced  guard  will  be  disposed  of;  on  Friday,  I will  give  Bluchcr  a blow 
from  which  he  will  never  recover,  and  1 then  hope  to  dictate  peace  to 
Alexander  on  the  Vistula.  Your  old  fox  Kutusotf  deceived  me,  by  his  march 
on  our  (lank  : the  burning  of  Moscow  was  a barbarous  act— it  was  Uie  work 
of  tlie  Russians.  1 took  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Vicuna,  and  no  such  thing  hap- 
pened.”—14 The  Russians,”  replied  Poltoralsky,  “ don’t  rcpeuL  of  IhaUsacri- 
lice,  and  are  delighted  with  its  results.” — “ Ecave  the  room,  sir,”  replied  the 
Emperor,  stamping  with  his  foot.  On  that  very  night  ho  dispatched  orders 
to  his  plenipotentiary  Cuulaincourt,  at  the  congress  which  was  sitting,  to  gain 
time  and  sign  nothing,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  most  important  events. 
Ffk.  ii.  Next  morning  he  announced  his  success  to  Macdonald,  with  orders 
to  him  to  discontinue  his  retreat ; and  himself,  set  oil  by  daybreak  to  attack 
Sacken  at  Montmirail,  leaving  the  corps  of  Manumit  before  Eloges  to 
watch  Blucher,  who  lay  at  Virtus  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Kleisl’s 
corps  to  enable  him  to  resume  the  offensive.  By  this  blow,  Napoleon  had 
cut  the  Silesian  army  into  two  parts,  and  interposed  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  to  which  bis  own  army  was  now  augmented,  between  its  severed 
wings  (2). 

gjgjg*  Sacken’s  situation  was  now  very  critical. — lie  had  received  an 
ois.fke...  order  from  Blucher,  late  the  night  before,  to  remeasure  his  steps 
through  Montmirail,  and  rejoin  him  in  the  plains  of  Virtus;  and  the  ficld- 
marshul  bad  ordered  D’York  to  join  him  ; but  the  rapidity  of  the  Emperor’s 
movements  anticipated  the  execution  of  either  of  these  orders.  At  the  very 
time  that  Napoleon  moved  from  Champaubert  to  Montmirail,  Sacken  was  on 
his  way  to  it,  marching  back  from  Ea  FcrtC-sous-Jouarrc,  where  be  bad 
reached  on  his  advance  to  Paris;  but  the  French  were  before  hand,  and  Moiit- 
inirail  was  occupied  by  their  advanced  guard  before  the  Russians  approached 

(I)  Lab.  ii.  189.  lain,  S3,  kocb,  ..  939,  2W  (Up Dan.  IOC,  I0S.  Lab.  ii.  139.  1».  Kocb,  I. 
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it.  Thus  anticipated  .and  intercepted  in  his  attempted  movement  to  rejoin  his 
commander-in-chief,  IhcRnssian  general  had  no  alternative  but  to  prepare 
for  the  combat.  This  lie  did  the  more  willingly,  as  he  relied  on  the  approach 
and  co-opcration  of  D'York,  who  was  ncarChatcau-ThierTy,  and  who,  he  was 
aware,  had  received  orders  to  join  him  without  loss  of  time.  Trusting  with 
too  great  confidence  to  this  assistance,  Sackcn,  instead  of  inclining  to  his  left, 
as  he  might  have  done,  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  D’York,  resolved  to  push 
straighton,  and  endeavour  toforcehis  passage  through  thcopposingcolumhs, 
by  the  valley  of  Petit  Morin.  He  formed  bis  troops,  in  consequence,  in  order 
of  battle;  the  centre  on  the  great  road  from  ha  Fcrtd-sous-Jouarrc  to  Mont- 
mirail ; the  right  on  the  village  of  Marchd,  near  the  river  of  the  Petit  Morin  ; 
and  the  left  in  the  open  ground  towards  the  village  of  l'ontenelle,  where  it 
was  hoped  they  would  speedily  be  joined  by  D’York’s  corps  coming  up  from 
Chateau-Thierrv  (1). 

oonlm”?  I'1  proportion  as  the  French  troops  came  up  to  Montmirail,  they 

rail, r«b.  n.  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  forming  on  the  opposite  side,  com- 
menced the  action  with  the  Russian  troops.  The  tire  began  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  soon  became  extremely  warm  on  both  sides;  forty  pieces  of  cannon  ar- 
rayed along  the  Allied  front  long  kept  the  French  at  bay,  and  the  village  of 
Marche,  were  Scherbatof  commanded  the  Russian  right,  was  three  times 
taken  and  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Meanwhile  D’York  himself 
arrived,  but  reported  that  his  troops  could  not  appear  on  the  ground  till  three 
o’clock,  and  that  his  whole  artillery  had  been  left  at  Chilteau-Thicrry,  from 
the  experienced  impossibility  of  dragging  it  forward  in  the  wretched  slate 
of  the  roads.  At  the  very  time  that  this  depressing  intelligence  was  received 
by  the  Allies,  Mortier  came  up  with  the  Old  Guard,  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the 
Guards  of  Honour,  to  the  aid  of  the  French  ; and  Napoleon  having  now  got 
his  reserves  in  hand,  and  seeing  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  ordered  a 
general  attack  on  the  whole  of  Sacken’s  line,  but  taking  care  to  direct  the 
weight  of  his  force  against  the  Russian  left  near  Foutenclle,  in  order  to 
throw  it  back  on  the  centre,  and  cut  oil’  the  enemy  from  the  line  of  their 
junction  with  D’York,  or  approach  to  Dluchcr.  If  the  attack  was  vigorous, 
however,  the  defence  was  not  less  obstinate;  ranged  behind  hedges  and  in 
farm-ofiices,  the  Russian  tirailleurs  long  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  when  at  length  they  were  forced  back,  the  mutual  fury  of  the  comba- 
tants led  them,  with  loud  cries  on  both  sides,  to  the  decisive  shock  of  the 
bayonet.  Success  was  varied  in  this  dreadful  encounter — in  some  places  the 
French  were  forced  back,  in  others  they  penetrated  the  Russian  line;  but  at 
this  decisive  moment  Napoleon  ordered  up  the  Cuirassiers  and  Guard  of 
Honour  to  charge  the  half-broken  masses  of  the  enemy.  As  these  gallant 
cavaliers  defiled  past  the  Emperor,  he  said  to  them,  “ Brave  young  men! 
there  is  the  enemy  I Will  you  allow  him  to  march  to  Paris?” — “ We  will 
not  allow  him ! ” exclaimed  the  horsemen,  shaking  their  sabres  aloft,  and 
rending  the  air  with  their  cries;  and  instantly  breaking  into  a charge,  fell 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  fury  that  the  victory  in  that  quarter  w as  speedily- 
decided.  In  vain  D’York  now  came  up  with  several  brigades  of  Prussians, 
though  without  artillery,  which  could  not  be  dragged  through  the  deep  clay; 
they,  too,  were  broken  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  shared  the  general  ruin. 
Ncy  and  Mortier  carried  the  farm  of  Greneaux  amidst  vehement  cheers,  and 
drove  the  Russian  left  back  upon  the  centre,  which,  with  the  right,  retired 
across  the  fields  towards  ChSteau-Thierry,  covered  by  VassillchikolT'*  dra- 

(l)Uan.  103,  1(0  Koch,  i.  240,241-  WoIIm*,  iu,  179.  180-  Lab.  ii.  189,  i'90. 
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goons,  which,  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  repulsed  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  French  cuirassiers  (1). 

011  *n  this  bloody  combatthe  Allies  lost  three  thousand  men  killed  and 
JjJJ0*;**  wounded,  and  a thousand  prisoners, besides  nine  guns,  which  stuck 
ivb  ,2.  faslinthemud,andcouldnotbedrawnolTwhen  the  corps  retreated. 
The  French  loss  did  not  exceed  one  thousand.  It  w as  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tions, and  harnessing  fifty  hussars  and  liulans  with  long  ropes  to  each  gun, 
that  the  remainder  were  got  away  during  the  darkness  and  confusion,  while 
torches  were  displayed  every  hundred  yards  to  illuminate  the  gloom.  Napo- 
leon passed  the  night  at  the  farm-house  of  Greneaux,  sleeping  on  the  straw 
from  which  the  enemy’s  dead  had  just  been  removed,  in  the  midst  of  smok- 
ing ruins,  yet  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  next  morning  by  daybreak  he 
was  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  to  pursue  the  Allies.  The  Prus- 
sian general,  Horn,  was  stationedto  keep  the  enemy  in  cheek  with  twenty- 
four  squadrons,  which  had  not  hitherto  suffered  in  the  conflict.  He  arranged 
these  troops  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  whicU  charged  the  enemy.  They  were 
received,  however,  with  such  vigour  by  Key,  at  the  head  of  tire  French  dra- 
goons, that  the  first  line  was  at  once  routed  and  driven  back  upon  the  se- 
cond, which  was  also  thrown  into  confusion  aud  fled.  Immediately  the 
French  cavalry  pushed  on,  and  swept  round  the  squares  of  Russian  infan- 
try, which  had  barely  time  to  form  in  rear  of  the  horse ; but  two  of  them 
were  broken  iu  the  tumult,  and  the  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  besides  a thou- 
sand prisoners.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne,  and  breaking  down  its  brid- 
ges, which  prevented  the  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  placed  them, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  in  a situation  of  security  (f);  but  in  this  day’s 
combat  they  had  lost  two  thousand  more  of  their  best  soldiers,  besides 
several  guns  abandoned  in  the  retreat,  makiug  their  total  loss  in  the  two 
days  seventeen  guns,  five  standards,  and  six  thousand  men. 
incficdr.  By  directing  his  course  to  the  left,  and  marching  on  the  first  day 
s2ci”n°to  straight  to  Chateau-Thierry,  without  seeking  to  encounter  Napo- 
knoni'ii.  i,(on  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sackeu  might  have  avoided 
this  serious  disaster,  and  joined  Bluchcr  with  his  forces  untouched;  but  his 
orders  from  the  field-marshal  were  precise,  to  march  to  join  him  by  Mont- 
mirail ; and,  like  a good  soldier,  he  obeyed  his  instructions,  though  to  the 
evident  destruction  of  himself  and  his  troops.  Well,  therefore,  did  he  merit 
the  encomium  of  the  biographer  of  Bluchcr — “ Sackeu  may  have  commit- 
ted an  error  of  judgment  on  this  occasion,  but  it  was  the  error  of  a hero  too 
confident  in  his  own  strength  : we  had  few  generals  equal  to  him  ; only  such 
as  he  might  hope  to  vanquish  Napoleon  (2).  ’’ 

StoK1”*  "hile  •he  Emperor  in  person  was  gaining  these  splendid  suc- 
"ho  aj.  cesses  against  the  corps  of  Olsooficf  and  Sackcn,  Bluchcr  was  re- 

«£  mainmg  at  V irtus,  with  hardly  any  troops  at  his  disposal,  anxious- 

ly  waiting  the  arrival  of  Kleisland  Kaptscvitch’s  corps.  It  may  be 
conceived  with  what  impatience  the  impetuous  veteran  remained  in  this 
state  of  forced  inaction,  when  fresh  accounts  of  Napoleon’s  successes  were 
every  hour  received ; when  the  fugitives  from  Champaubert  were  coming 
straggling  in,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  at  .Monlmirail  announced 
Sacken’s  danger.  But  nolw  itlislauding  his  ardeut  desire  to  join  his  comrades, 

(1)  Dan.  ill,  112.  Kocb,  i.  210.  211.  Vain,  91,  (2)  riolhn,  IU.  18.1.  184.  Dun.  Ill,  111.  Kncli,  i. 

95.  I -it.  ii.  |B2,  193.  Vauil.  i.  512,  322.  1‘tolhn,  2i2,  253.  'ami.  i.  325.  32T. 
ili.  ISO,  182.,  (£)  Varuhagcn  you  Kuao,  Feldrtg  vnn  Blucl|rr, 
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and,  if  ho  could  not  avert  their  calamities,  to  share  their  fate,  lie  was  un- 
able to  move  a single  step  in  advance,  from  his  total  want  of  cavalry,  and 
the  presence  of  M.irmont  with  a corps  of  lifteen,  which  report  had  magnified 
to  thirty  ihousand  men,  at  Eloges,  directly  between  him  and  his  lieutenants. 
At  length,  however,  Kleistand  Kaptsevitch  having  arrived,  and  the  remains 
of  Oisoofief’s  corps  and  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  having  joined,  he  ad- 
rcb.  ij.  vanced  to  Eloges  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  combatants, 
which  Marmont  evacuated  at  his  approach,  retiring  towards  ChMeau-Thierry, 
where  Napoleon  lay  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  An  interesting  scene  had 
, occurred  in  that  town  on  the  preceding  day.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  night  of 
the  action  in  front  of  the  town,  after  the  combat  of  Monlmirail,  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  a miss  of  fugitives  in  disorder,  who  vented  their  rage  and 
vexation  at  their  defeat  by  every  species  of  pillage  and  rapine,  which  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  oflicersMiad  been  unahlelo  restrain.  Pro- 
portionally vivid  was  their  joy  on  (he  following  morning,  when  the  town 
was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  the  indignant  inhabitants,  yet  smarting 
under  the  brutality  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  went  out  in  crowds 
along  the  banks  of  the  Marne  to  meet  their  deliverers.  Men,  women,  and 
children  laboured  assiduously  to  restore  the  bridges  which  the  Russians  hud 
destroyed  in  their  retreat,  and  to  reconstruct  a passage  to  their  own  soldiers; 
and  when  at  length  the  boats  were  collected,  the  planks  laid,  and  the  troops 
began  to  defile  across,  loud  shouts  rent  'the  air,  and  a confuse  multitude  of  ail 
ages  and  both  sexe$,  rushlngforvvard,  embraced  with  tears  of  joy  the  gallant 
warriors  whose  valour  bad  delivered  them  from  their  oppressors  (f  I. 
v‘"rh.mp,  Nupol^on  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  advance  of  Blucbcr  to 
Frb!  ii.  Etoges,  and  thence  towards  Monlmirail,  than  beset  nut  from  Cha- 
tcau-Tliierry  on  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  with  his  guards,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  town  at  eight  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  Marmont  had  just  evacuated,  after  considerable  lighting,  the  vil- 
lage of  Vauciiajips,  and  was  retreating  along  the  road  to  Monlmirail,  when  the 
well-known  ensigns  of  tile  guard  were  seen  on  the  highway,  and  a powerful 
body  of  cuirassiers  announced  the  presence  of  the  Emperor!  instantaneous 
was  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  (he  spirit  of  the  troops  : it  seemed  as 
if  the  wand  of  a mighty  enchanter  had  given  an  eleclrie  shock  to  every  soldier 
on  the  field.  Immediately  the  retreat  was  snspended  : the  cavalry,  hurrying 
to  the  front,  charged  With  boldness  and  rapidity  ; the  skirmishers  fell  back, 
and  gave  place  to  deep  columns  of  infantry,  boldly  advancing  to  tiic  attack; 
the  batteries  were  reinforced  and  tired  with  increased  vivacity;  aides-de- 
camp  were  seen  galloping  in  all  directions;  and  the  air  resounded  with  cries 
of  Vive  I’Empereur!  It  was  now  the  Prussian  general’s  turn  to  halt,  and 
make  his  dispositions  for  defence.  Zcithen,  who  headed  the  vanguard,  was 
soon  forced  back  in  disorder  upon  the  main  body,  which  had  barely  time  to 
form  square  when  a numerous  body  of  cavalry  thundered  upon  it.  The 
Prussian  cuirassiers  were  speedily  overthrown , and  the  dazzling  line  of 
horsemen,  headed  byCronchy,  swept  round  the  squares  on  two  sides:  one  was 
broken  and  made  prisoners,  but  the  others  received  them  with  a sustained 
rolling  fire,  and  the  charge  was  repulsed.  As  tbcincreasing  numbers,  however, 
and  augmented  boldness  of  the  enemy,  left  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  forre,  Riueherfell  the  necessity 
of  a retreat,  and  commenced  it  in  squares  (2),  tlie  artillery  being  placed  in 
the  intervals,  with  Kleist  on  the  right  and  Kaptsevitch  on  the  left. 

Cl  ii.  106.  107.  Kocli,  i.  235,  236.  Dan.  (2)  Dan.  118.  xir.  Lab.  ii.  m 201.  F.iln,  98. 
115.  Fain,  97.  l'lolho,  iii.  185,  l8t»  • Flotlio,  iii.  187,  1 88- 
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ciiri™.  And  now  commenced  a combat,  which  has  shed  as  immortal  a 

BiSr“f  lustre  on  the  steadiness  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops,  as  the 

tcir.  i*.  previous  brilliant  successes  had  secured  for  the  French  Emperor 
and  army.  The  retreat  was  conducted  along  the  high-road,  which  traverses 
a flat  and  open  country,  running  in  a straight  line,  as  is  usual  in  that  part  of 
France,  between  rows  of  lofty  elms  (1).  On  thisr/wn«*ec  the  artillery  retired, 
firing  incessantly  as  it  receded  on  the  pursuers,  while  the  squares  of  infantry 
marched  abreast  of  it  in  the  fields  on  cither  side.  Slowly,  and  in  perfect  order, 
the  Russian  squares  fell  back  without  either  hurry  or  disorder,  as  on  a field- 
day  at  St. -Petersburg,  and  truly  then  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  the  mar- 
vels of  military  discipline.  In  vain  the  French  cuirassiers  with  devoted 
gallantry,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  swept  round  the 
steady  walls  of  steel,  and,  approaching  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bayonets, 
strove  to  force  their  way  in,  wherever  the  discharge  of  their  cannot)  tore  up 
a chasm,  or  the  fall  of  the  wounded  presented  an  opening.  Instantly  closing 
to  the  centre,  these  noble  veterans  still  preserved  their  array  unbroken,  and 
the  squares,  though  sorely  diminished,  and  leaving  a stream  of  blood,  flowing 
from  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  along  their  path,  yet  presented  an  undaunted 
front  to  the  enemy.  Entraced  with  the  spectacle,  Blucher,  forgetting  his  own 
danger,  gazed  on  the  scene,  and  hailing  his  horse,  exclaimed,  “See  how  my 
brave  Russians  light!’’  Thus  combating,  they  reached  Champaubert;  but 
after  passing  through  that  town,  the  danger  thickened  (2);  and  such  were  the 
perils  w ith  which  they  were  beset,  that  the  bravest  almost  gave  themselves 
up  to  despair. 

hZTi'rr'Hr  While  the  Russian  troops  were  delayed  by  defiling  through  the 

Buiriirr.  narrow  causeway  of  Champaubert,  Napoldon,  who  had  a body  of 
seven  thousand  admirable  horse  at  his  command,  had  dispatched  General 
Grouchy  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  of  the  swiftest  among  them,  by  a cir- 
cuit round  the  village ; and,  by  great  exertions,  that  indefatigable  oflicer  had 
so  far  outstripped  theslower  march  of  the  Allied  column,  encumbered  as  it  was 
by  artillery  and  caissons,  that  he  had  gained  the  high-road  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance, and  was  cslablished  in. force  oil  it  before  the  Allies  had  extricated 
themselves  from  the  houses.  Meanwhile  Generals  Bordesoulle  and  St. -Ger- 
main closely  followed  the  rear  of  the  retreating  column  ; and  turning  it  on 
both  flanks  as  it  emerged  into  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
charged  repeatedly,  though  without  success,  on  three  faces  at  once  the  now 
wearied  and  almost  exhausted  body.  By  a continued  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  however,  the  Allies  succeeded  in  clearing  the  way  through  their 
constantly  increasing  enemies;  and  they  had  got  to  within  half  a mile  of 
Eloges,  where  the  danger  would  cease  from  the  country  being  no  longer 
practicable  for  cavalry,  when  all  at  once,  on  surmounting  an  eminence  just 
as  the  sun  set,  they  beheld  Grouchy’s  horsemen  drawn  up  in  battle  array  be- 
fore them,  and  his  last  rays  glanced  ou  the  long  line  of  cuirasses  which, 
stretching  far  across  the  road  on  cither  side,  seemed  to  present  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  their  further  advance.  At  this  appalling  sight,  the  boldest 
held  his  breath  in  the  Allied  ranks — total  defeat  appeared  to  be  inevitable — 
the  mighty  heart  of  Blucher  shuddered  at  the  thought,  that  not  himself  only, 
hut  the  whole  corps,  with  l’riuco  Augustus  of  Prussia,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  made  prisoners.  “ Let  us  die  rather ! ” said  that  gallant  prince,  drawing 
his  sword,  and  preparing  to  charge  headlong  upon  the  enemy.  With  mournful 

(I)  Personal  observation.  ’ (ZVDan.  116.  117.  Vamhagen  von  Enae,  367. 

Vaud.  1.  333.  Koch,  i.  260,  761. 
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resolution  Blucher  stood  in  the  front  of  the  squares,  in  hopes  of  failing  before 
he  witnessed  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  “If  you  should  be  killed  here,’’ 
said  his  aide-de-camp  N'ostitz,  “do -you  really  think  history  will  praise  you 
for  it?”  Struck  with  these  words,  the  lield-marshal  turned  his  horse’s  head, 
and  said  to  Gnciscneau— “If  I do  not  perish  to-day,  then  am  1 destined  to 
live  long,  and  I still  hope  to  repair  all  (1 ).  ” 

That  there  was  no  hope,  except  in  forcing  their  way  through  at 

miMii™.  t|ic  point  of  the  bayonet,  was  evident  to  all,  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  the  meanest  private;  and  worthy  indeed  of  a hero  were  the  means 
which  Blucher  look  to  effect  it.  He  commanded  the  drums  to  beat,  the 
colours  to  be  displayed,  and,  w illi  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  the 
troops  to  bear  down  in  a solid  mass  upon  the  enemy.  Cheered  by  the  martial 
sound,  fresh  vigour  was  inspired  into  the  soldiers’  breasts;  the  artillery  and 
infantry  opened  such  a lire  in  front,  that  the  chaussiie  was  cleared,  and  the 
weighty  column,  preceded  by  its  guns,  marched  into  the  forest  of  sabres. 
Had  the  horse-artillery,  which  Grouchy  had  ordered  to  follow  him,  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry,  the  whole  column,  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  must  have  been  made  prisoners,  but  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud; 
the  cavalry  alone,  without  infantry  or  guns,  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock,  and  the  main  body  got  through,  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Prince 
Augustus,  and  their  whole  staff.  Enraged,  however,  at  seeing  their  prey 
thus  escaping  them,  Grouchy’s  horsemen  closed  on  either  side  with  such 
fury  on  the  last  squares,  which  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  that  several 
were  broken,  two  Russian  battalions  cut  to  pieces,  and  two  Prussian  regi- 
ments made  prisoners.  The  Russian  horse-artillery  were  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger;  but  their  commander.  Colonel  Shusherin,  formed  the  can- 
noniers  in  line,  aud,  headed  by  Blucher,  charged,  sword  in  hand,  right 
through  the  French  cavalry,  aud  got  clear  off.  At  length  (lie  wearied  and 
bleeding  column  reached  Etoges,  where  it  was  hoped  rest  and  safety  would 
be  found;  but  there  fresh  combats  awaited  it.  At  ten  at  night,  after  it  was 
quite  dark,  Marmont,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  which  was  comparatively 
fresh,  suddenly  commenced  an  attack  on  General  Udom’s  brigade,  which  was 
reposing  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  broke  it  during  the  confusion  of  a 
nocturnal  combat,  and  took  several  guns.  Following  up  his  success,  the 
French  marshal  pushed  on  amidst  frightful  confusion,  and  a second  time  the 
Allies  found  the  line  of  their  retreat  to  Bergercs  interrupted.  But  despair 
gave  them  almost  supernatural  strength.  F'iring  and  manoeuvring  were  out 
of  the  question.  In  deep  masses,  and  with  loud  hurrahs,  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and,  marcliiug  over  their  bodies, 
arrived  at  midnight  at  Bergercs.  The  pursuit  was  now  at  end  : order  was  in 
some  degree  restored  to  the  regiments;  and,  idler  a few  hours’  rest,  the 
retreat  was  continued  to  ChUlons,  where  the  remains  of  this  once  splendid 
array  arrived  on  the  eveuiug  of  the  lath,  and  at  length  found  repose  under 
cover  of  the  Marne  (2). 

Results  of  In  this  terrible  combat,  Blucher,  whose  force  at  the  commcncc- 

the  action.  lnent  of  the  action  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  lost 
seven  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  or  above  a third  of 
the  troops  engaged,  fifteen  guns,  and  eight  standards.  The  prisoners,  in 
number  about  two  thousand  live  hundred,  were  almost  entirely  Prussians; 
for  though  several  Russian  squares  were  pierced  through,  and  a dreadful 

(l)  Dan.  117,  1(8  Lab.  ii.  200.  702.  I'lollio,  iii.  (2)  Don.  1 18,  1 19.  Koch,  t.  261. 265.  Bcauch.i. 
118.100.  Koch,  1.  200,  207.  llcau tli.  i.  280,  282.  282,280,  Plolho,  iii.  188,  180.  Ub.  It.  202.  204. 
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loss  sustained  by  them  under  the  French  sabres,  hardly  a man  was  taken; 
the  Muscovites  sternly  combating  to  the  very  last,  even  when  their  ranks 
were  broken,  and  further  resistance  in  a military  point  of  view  was  unavail- 
tcb.  is.  ing.  The  French  loss  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.  After 
the  battle  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Silesia  converged  together  from  Chalons 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Marne,  and  collected  their 
shattered  hands  in  cantonments  on  the  north-cast  of  that  river,  but  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  full  twenty  thousand  men  since  Napoleon’s  fatal  irruption  had 
commenced,  six  days  before,  from  the  side  of  Sexannc  (1). 

W;ir  The  night  after  the  battle  of  Vauchamps,  Napoleon  returned  to 
over  to  tiu*  Monlmirail,  where  he  slept;  and  deeming  nothing  done  while  any 
tkt'Sine.  thing  remained  to  do,  instead  of  giving  repose  to  his  wearied 
troops,  which  had  now  marched  and  fought  for  six  days  incessantly,  he  sent 
advices  to  Victor  and  Oudinot,  that  he  would  deboucheon  the  following  day 
in  the  valley  of  the  Seine  in  their  rear,  by  Guignes.  The  extreme  badness  of 
the  cross  roads,  from  the  valley  of  the  Marne  to  that  of  the  Seine,  having 
rendered  this  impossible  by  the  direct  line,  he  left  his  other  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  Montmirail,  to  watch  the  broken 
remains  of  the  army  of  Silesia;  and  he  himself,  with  his  faithful  guards  and 
Feb.  is.  cuirassiers,  whom  nothing  could  exhaust,  took  the  route  of  Meaux, 
from  whence  on  the  following  morning  lie  turned  to  the  left,  and  moved  on 
F.b.  16.  Guignes,  through  the  forest  of  Brie,  by  the  chansxee  of  Fontcnay. 
Meanwhile  all  Paris  was  thrown  into  transports  of  joy,  by  the  successive  ar- 
rival of  couriers,  who  brought  intelligence  of  ihe  victories  of  Champaubert, 
Montmirail,  and  Vauchamps;  the  bulletins,  which  exaggerated  these  glorious 
successes,  diffused  an  universal  enchantment;  the  genius  of  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  have  restored  the  days  of  Areola  and  liivoli ; while  a long  column 
of  seven  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  these  combats,  who  were  conducted 
along  the  Boulevards,  preceded  by  military  music  and  almost  triumphal 
pomp,  gave  conlirmation  stroug  of  the  reality  of  the  Emperor’s  achieve- 
ments (2). 

rfTvS*'«"  While  these  memorable  events  were  in  progress  on  the  banks  of 
b^jboAi-  the  Marne,  changes,  attended  in  the  ond  with  still  more  important 
iTb."  .'"’  consequences,  were  taking  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine.  The 
Allied  sovereigns  had  made  their  entry  into  Troyes  on  the  7lh  of  February, 
without  resistance,  a few  hours  after  Napoldon  with  his  troops  had  left  it.' 
Although  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne  had  much  declined,  under  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  from  its  former  splendour,  when  it  had  forty  thou- 
.sand  souls  within  its  walls,  and  could  not  now  boast  of  above  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants;  yet  its  occupation  was  of  the  highest  importance,  both  for  the 
physical  necessities  and  moral  influence  of  the  Allied  arms.  Not  only  had  the 
town  itself  considerable  resources,  especially  for  the  sick  and-wounded, 
whose  number  was  now  very  considerable  in  their  army ; but  being  the  centre 
where  all  the  roads  and  communications  of  the  province  met,  or  intersected 
each  other,  it  afforded  tbe  most  valuable  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  pro- 
visions, which  the  concourse  of  such  prodigious  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
had  now  rendered  a matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  even  in  the  heart 
of  France.  While  the  advanced  guard  of  this  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
Wirtemburghers  and  Bavarians  under  Wrcde,  defiled  along  the  road  to  Paris, 
on  the  traces  of  Napoleon,  the  bulk  of  their  army,  which  was  now  concen- 
trated together,  passed  through  the  town  for  twelve  hours  together,  exhibit- 

(l)  Plotbo,  iti  190.  Dan  1 19.  Kocli,  i,  QGi.  (9)  Kocli,  i.  267.  370  Fain,  100.  104.  Dan.  130. 
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ing  a stupendous  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces;  for  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  independent  of  two  corps  which  were  pursuing  the  French,  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  encamped  around  the  walls  of  Troyes  (f). 
cownran-  But  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  armies  into  this  city  was  followed 
by  a political  movement  of  still  higher  importance,  and  which,  in 
•ST  the  end,  exercised  a most  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
Uottrboiu.  the  Revolution,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Napoldon.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  movement  in  favour  of  the  Restoration  of  tub  Hoi  kbo\s  took 
place. 

E,t™«rdi.  Twenty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI 
vion  of  | bo  had  flowed  on  thc.i’lace  Louis  XV,  and  England,  amidst  the  storm 
IS,  or  of  indignation  excited  by  his  fate,  had  been  drawn  unwillingly  into 
J'“™|he  the  contest;  and  such  had  been  the  whirl  of  events  which  had 
Rr.oioiion  immediately  succeeded,  and  such  the  pressing  interest  of  the  glories 
and  catastrophes  which  had  since  occurred,  that  the  recollection  of  that 
illustrious  race  had  almost  been  lost  in  France,  and  their  name  iiad  disap- 
peared from  the  page  of  European  history.  The  ancient  loyalty  of  the  mon- 
archy, indeed,  still  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  a few  highly-descended  nobles 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  many  generous  breasts  in  all  classes  in 
la  Vendde;  and  the  clergy  in  great  part  still  nursed  in  secret  a predilection 
for  the  ancient  race,  as  for  the  ancient  faith;  but  the  young  and  active  part 
of  the  population,  almost  ail  who  could  influence  thought  or  determine  action, 
had  been  whirled,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  into  the  vortex  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. An  entire  generation  of  the  ancient  nobles  had  expired  under  the  edge 
of  the  guillotine,  perished  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  prisons,  or 
melted  away,  amidst  poverty  and  oblivion,  iu  foreign  lands.  Warm  as  had 
been  the  sympathy,  generous  the  hospitality,  with  which  the  emigrants  had 
been  at  lirst  received  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  the 
rapidity  of  subsequent  events,  the  intensity  of  subsequent  interests,  had 
been  such  that  they  were  now  in  a great  measure  forgotten.  Numbers  of  them 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  amnesty  of  Napoldon  to  return  to  their  beloved 
country,  not  a few  had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  his  antechambers,  and 
settled  down  in  the  Tuileries  under  the  shadow  of  the  imperial,  as  they  had 
done  under  the  royal,  regime.  Above  all,  the  total  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perties had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
for  although  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  spoliation 
may  at  first  excite  a warm  feeling  of  indignation,  yet  it  insensibly  gives  way 
in  process  of  time  to  the  experienced  inconvenience  of  relieving  their  neces- 
sities. It  is  rare  to  see  a feeling  of  pity  which  can  long  survive  repeated  de- 
mands for  money.  The  general  irrcligion  and  consequent  seliishness  of  all  the 
more  elevated  or  influential  classes  in  France,  both  before  and  since  the  Re- 
volution, had  deprived  the  cause  of  ancient  loyalty  of  its  only  source  of 
lasting  support— a sense  of  duty  springing  from  obligations  superior  to  this 
world.  Thus,  though  there  were  still  many  Royalists,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France,  they  were  wholly  powerless  as  a political  party;  they 
were  regarded  by  the  active  and  energetic  portion  of  the  people,  rather  ns  a 
respectable  relic  of  tho  olden  time,  than  as  a body  which  could  ever  again 
rise  to  power  in  (he  slate;  and  it  may  safely  be  aflirmed,  that  without  external 
aid  the  cause  of  the  Restoration  was  hopeless  in  France,  unless  possibly  from 
the  suffering  produced  by  a long  course  of  disastrous  revolutions. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  a certain  organization  in  favour  of  the 

(l)Ub.  U.  17#,  in.  Bunch,  i. 238,  WO.  C«p.  s.  382, 181  , . . 
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Royrtut  exiled  family  liad  throughout  all  the  Revolution  existed  in  the 
■ country,  and  it  had  recently  acquired  greater  vigour  and  efficiency 
E&.  from  the  unexampled  disasters  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  impe- 
rial dynasty  with  ruin.  The  principal  ramitications  of  this  quiescent  conspi- 
racy, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  were  to  be  fouud  in  la  Vendee, 
Britanny,  and  in  the  south  of  France ; but  it  was  not  without  its  leaders  and 
adherents  in  the  capital.  There  some  of  the  principal  parlizans  of  the  Revo- 
lution, true  to  the  polar  star  of  worldly  ambition,  were  anxiously  watching 
the  progress  of  events ; and  without  as  yet  engaging  in  any  overt  act  against 
the  reigning  dynasty,  w ere  secretly  preparing  to  abandon  their  principles  and 
their  benefactor,  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  whatever  party  might 
appear  likely  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  crisis  which  was  approaching. 
The  vast  fabric  of  Napoleon’s  power,  based  on  the  selfish  passions,  and  streng- 
thened by  the  gales  of  worldly  success,  was  already  beginning  to  break  up, 
even  in  its  centre,  on  the  approach  of  adversity.  Rut  independent  of  these 
discreditable,  though  powerful  allies,  a noble  band  of  elevated  and  generous 
spirits,  alike  untainted  by  the  crimes  and  unseduccd  by  the  allurements  of 
the  Revolution,  were  bound  together  by  the  secret  bond  of  fidelity  to  mis- 
fortune. Their  number,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  in  a selfish  and  irreli- 
gious age,  was  small ; but  their  courage  was  great,  their  constancy  respectable, 
and  their  power  in  a crisis  might  be  expected  to  lie  far  beyond  what  their 
physical  strength  or  political  influence  would  have  prognosticated.  The 
ptweedings  of  this  Royalist  association  at.  Bordeaux  were  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Talfard  dc  S.-Cermain,  and  included  the  heads  of  many  of  the  uohlest 
familios  in  the  south  and  west  of  France,  especially  the  Duke  de  Duras, 
M.  Adrien  de  Montmorency,  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  aud  M.  dc  la  Villede 
Realign ; while  the  committee  in  Paris  embraced  the  Dukes  de  f llzjamcs  aud 
De  la  Tremouilic,  M.  Polignac,  aud  II.  Sosthene  de  la  Rochefoucaull.  Though 
this  Royalist  confederacy  subsisted  in  secret  throughout  ail  the  changes  of 
the  Revolution,  the  consulate,  and  the  Empire,  yet  its  proceedings  had  never 
assumed  an  active  character  till  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  imperial  armies  across  the  Rhine,  afforded  a prospect  of  a speedy  poli- 
tical revolution.  Then  active  conferences  commenced  in  profound  secret  at 
the  Chateau  d’Ussc1  in  Touraine,  a sent  of  the  Duke  de  Doras ; while  the  Duke 
de  Fitzjames,  and  other  leaders  at  Paris,  entered  the  National  Cuard  of  that 
capital,  which  the  Emperor  had  recently  called  out,  to  be  in  a situation  to 
take  advantage  of  any  crisis  that  might  be  approachiug  (1). 

Fa»mn.»  <,f  While  the  Royalist  party,  during- the  long  and  dreary  years  of  re- 
volutionarv  ascendency,  were  thus  in  silence  adhering  to  their 
ttrtSJWi  principles,  and  waiting  the  return  of  more  prosperous fortuuc,  the 
urn..  exiled  prince,  afterwards  Louts  Will,  retired  from  one  place  of 
asylum  to  another  as  the  French  powor  advanced,  till  at  length  he  was  entirely 
driven  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  Bri- 
tish shores.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  after  dwelling  a few  months  at  Hamm, 
established  himself  with  his  court  of  emigrants  at  Verona,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Regent  of  France;  and  his  proceedings  were  mainly  uuder  the  di- 
rection of  a zealous  and  indefatigable  royalist,  the  Count  d’Entraigucs. 
Meanwhile  the  Count  d'Artois  was  at  St.-Petcrsburg,  where  his  credit  was  so 
high  with  the  Empress  Catharine,  that  the  regency  was  recognised,  and 
he  received  a splendid  sword  from  her  majesty,  w ilh  the  hope  “ that  it  might 
open  him  the  gates  of  France,  as  it  had  done  to  his  ancestor  llenry  IV.  ” 


(I)  Branch.  ii.  14,  47.  Cap.  i.  202,  DWt,  dc  la  RejUuration,  i,  M2.  204* 
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>m3-  The  Count  d’Artois,  however,  was  a generous  man,  but  not  a sol- 
dier or  the  leader  of  an  army;  he  showed  so  little  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  a 
project,  which  at  one  period  had  been  agitated,  of  entrusting  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  thirty  thousand  Russians,  to  act  on  the  coast  of  la  Vendde,  was 
abandoned  ; and  he  returned  to  London,  where  be  sold  the  sword  for  L.  4000, 
and  distributed  the  price  among  the  most  necessitous  of  his  companions  in 
misfortune.  Subsequently,  the  reluctance  which  that  prince  evinced  to  put 
w-  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  Ray,  and  his  re- 
turn from  Isle-Dieu,  without  landing,  to  England,  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  disasters  of  that  ill-fated  enterprise,  and  called  forth  the  loudest  com- 
plaints from  the  gallant  Chouati  chiefs  (1). 

Subvrju.nt  Meanwhile,  Louis  XVIII,  tinder  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Lille, 
"'fii'jEJ.i  lived  frugally  and  in  retirement  at  Verona,  until  the  near  approach 
t.ii'iiy.  0f  Xapol^on’s  victorious  arms,  in  1790,  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  which  he  did  after  having  in  vain  solicited  the  suit 
of  armour  which  Henry  IV,  had  presented  to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  He  after- 
wards established  himself  at  Rlanckenbourg,  where  various  efforts  were  made, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  without  success,  to  induce  Ruonaparte 
to  play  the  part  of  General  Monk,  and  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  implication  of  the  royalists,  however, 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  club  of  Clichv,  in  1797  (2),  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Louis  XVIII  to  retire  further  from  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  republicajds ; 
and  he  withdrew  to  lliltau  in  Livonia,  where  he  enjoyed  a pension  of 
200,000  roubles,  or  L.  25,000,  a-year,  from  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  sufficed 
for  the  expenses  of  the  exiled  court.  He  Was  here  joined  by  the  Duke  and  Du- 
'■*>  chess  d’Angoulerne,  the  former  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  in 
the  royalist  corps  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  while  the  latter  brought  to  that 
distant  solitude  the  recollection  of  the  Temple,  and  the  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration of  all  Europe.  The  sudden  and  unlooked-for  conversion,  however, 
of  the  fickle  Paul  to  the  alliance  of  the  First  Consul,  immediately  brought 
about  a rigorous  order  to  the  august  exiles  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions  in 
it.  t«oi.  the  depth  of  winter.  They  sought  refuge  in  Prussia,  where  they  were 
only  admitted  as  private  individuals;  while,  during  the  whole  time,  the  Count 
d’Artois  remained  in  the  asylum  he  had  obtained  from  the  Rrilish  govern- 
ment, in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  at  Edinburgh.  l,ouis  XVIII  subse- 
quently passed  into  Sweden,  where  he  issued  from  Calmar,  on  the  shores  of 
d«.  ihe  Raltic,  a solemn  protest,  which  has  been  already  given,  against 
the  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Napoldon  (3).  He  returned,  on  the 
■»oj.  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  France  in  1805,  to  his 
former  residence  at  Miftau;  but  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  subjection  of  Russia 
to  the  influence  of  France,  having  rendered  that  asylum  no  longer  secure,  he 
resolved  to  seek  a last  refuge  on  the  British  shores,  and  for  that  purpose  em- 
barked, with  the  whole  royal  family  except  the  Count  d’Artois,  who  was 
already  at  llolyrdod,  on  board  the  Swedish  frigate  Fraya,  and  reached  Yar- 
mouth in  the  middle  of  August  1807  (4j. 
oonTn<r  The  arrival  of  the  illustrious  exiles  threw  the  Rrilish  cabinet  into 
n»rnVtn**  somc  Pcrplexily.  Not  that  they  had  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to 
Gn>*i  Urn  Bin.  giving  them  that  refuge  in  misfortune  which  it  is  at  ouce  the  first 

(l)  Cap.  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  i.  68.  71.  Lowtt  XVIII,  l\lh  July  1795.  Cifirioir*,  Uitloite 

" Sire!  The  coward  ire  of  your  brother  hi*  ruin-  de  la  Re<ttinrtiUon,  f.  8*J. 

•d  all.  He  could  not  appear  nn  this  coast  but  to  (2)  Ante,  iii.  |78. 

lose  or  save  every  thing.  His  return  to  Ungland  lias  f3)  Ante,  Iv.  353. 

decided  our  fate  Nothing  remains  for  us  now  but  (4)  Cap.  i.  1 7*2,  (95.  • 

to  die  lu  rain  for  your  majesty/’—- Ca* satin  to 
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duty  aud  noblest  privilege  of  an  independent  stale  to  extend  to  suffering 
Aug.  1807.  innocence;  but  that  the  character  in  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived involved  an  important  question,  which  bad  never  been  fairly  mooted 
since  the  commencement  of  the  w ar,  and  the  decision  of  which  might  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  upon  its  ultimate  issue,  as  w ell  as  the  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  now  prosecuted  by  the  British  nation.  This  was  nolh'ing 
less  than  the  question — whether  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne,  or  simply  to  provide  se- 
curity and  maintain  independence  for  the  British  nation?  If  the  Count  de 
I.illc  was  recognised  and  treated  as  Louis  XVIII,  king  of  France,  it  would 
involve  the  British  government  either  in  an  interminable  war  with  Napo- 
leon, or  the  abandonment  of  a sovereign  whose  title  they  had  expressly  and 
solemnly  recognised;  and  it  would  afford  the  opposition  a pretext,  of  which 
they  would  gladly  avail  themselves,  for  representing  the  war,  not  as  one  of 
defence  and  necessity  on  the  part  of  England,  but  of  aggression  and  injustice, 
to  force  upon  France  a dynasty,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  dis- 
approved. There  appeared  also  not  a little  inconsistency  in  a nation  which 
had  itself  assumed  the  right  of  choosing  its  rulers,  now  denying  that  right 
to  another;  and  in  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  proclaiming 
to  the  world  their  recognition  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  that  of  Bourbon. 
Above  all,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  change  the  object  of  the  war,  which 
never  had  been  to  force  a government  upon  an  unwilling  people,  but  solely 
to  prevent  that  people  from  forcing  one  upon  its  neighbours;  not  to  create  a 
crusade  for  legitimacy,  but  to  stop  one  for  revolution.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  majority  of  the  British  cabinet,  after  an  anxious  delibe- 
ration which  lasted  three  days,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  resisted  the  recognition  of  the  illustrious  stranger  as  king;  and  by  a 
cabinet  minute  he  was  informed,  that  he  should  receive  a secure  and  ho- 
nourable asylum  in  Great  Britain,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  an  express 
acknow  ledgment  of  his  title  to  the  throne  (1).  v . 

um  win  Louis  XVIII  accordingly  resided  in  England  till  the  fall  of  Napo- 
remaniV'o.  b’ou  as  a pri vale  bu t illustrious  indi  vidual,  and  largely  participated 
cngiami.  jn  (|lu  hospitality  which  its  nobles  and  people  have  ever  bestowed 
upon  greatness  in  misfortune.  He  at  first  dwelt  in  Coslield  Hall,  a seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  fluke  and 
Duchess  d’Angoulfimc,  and  the  Duke  dc  Berry  : but,  in  18f0,  he  quitted  that 
residence  for  Hartwell,  another  seat  of  the  same  noble  family,  where  he 
remained  till  the  restoration.  The  Count  d’Artois,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  sojourn  with  a small  suite  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Ilolyrood-housc,  Edin- 
burgh. By  a singular  coincidence,  but  strongly  descriptive  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  French  throne,  aud  who  afterwards 
mounted  it  only  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  royalty,  spent  the  long  and  dreary 
years  of  exile  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  lowers  which 
had  witnessed  the  distresses  of  Mary,  the  most  beautiful  queen  of  France, 
and  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  queens  in  Britain;  and  in  the  halls  where 
fortune  for  a brief  period  had  cast  upon  Charles  Edward,  when  contending 

(l)  Cap.  i iVi.  1 95.  Ann.  Be**.  1 80S.  which  ha*  hitherto  Attended  the  war.  By  rccnjfni- 

“ If  the  chief  of  the  Bonrbmi  family  consents  to  sing  Louis  Will  as  king,  wo  should  only  offer  A 
live  amongst  us  in  n injunrr  suitable  to  his  aetnpl  favourable  occa«.»orw  to  the  cuciuic&  of  the  govern- 
situation,  he  will  find  a secure  and  honourable  osy-  incut,  to  accuse  it  of  introducing  foreign  interests 
luin  ; but  we  arc  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  into  a war,  of  wkltli  the  object  is  purely  British  sc- 
securing  for  the  war  in  which  we  art:  engaged,  1 ho  cupity/'— -Cabinet  Minute,  August  U 7,1808.  Givcu 
nnnnmmus  support  of  the  English  people,  to  do  in  Csrsnai'i,  i.  1 95.  ' 

Aliy  thing  that  might  tudnnger  th*  popularity 
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on  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  with  the  aid  of  a gallant  people,  for  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  the  splendours  of  royal  elevation  and  the  sunbeam  of 
chivalrous  devotion  (1). 

Gmerai  Bui  how  mi  warlike  soever  the  dispositions  of  the  Bourbon  princes 

jnovriariit  . , , . 1 

jjf  'jjjj  u might  be,  and  seriously  as  ihey  might  prefer  the  pacific  retreats  of 

ln°Vr*hrr*.  Hartwell  -and  llolyrood  to  the  cares  and  tbo  honours  of  royally, 
the  lime  at  length  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  remain 
in  privacy;  and  when,  willing  or  unwilling,  they  were  of  necessity  forced 
into  action.  The  approach  of  the  Allied  Armies  to  the  Rhino — the  passage 
of  that  river,  and  successful  invasion  of  the  eastern  departments — the  estab- 
lishment of  Wellington  in  the  southern  states  of  France,  both  roused  into 
activity  the  dormant  (lame  of  loyally  in  the  provinces,  and  loudly  called  for 
the  appearance  of  one  or  more  princes  of  the  royal  blood  on  the  soil  of  the 
monarchy,  to  combine  the  scattered  efforts  of  its  adherents,  and  assert  the 
pretensions  of  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne.  Moreau  had  been  looked  to 
by  them  as  a second  Pichcgrn  : proclamations  were  prepared  to  he  addressed 
by  him  on  the  Rhine  to  Napoleon’s  soldiers  : his  death  was  regarded  al 
Hartwell  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  had  been  sustained  by  them  since 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  At  the  moment  when  the  Allied  armies  crossed 
the  Rhine,  Louis  XVIII  addressed  a proclamation  to  the  senate,  calling  on 
them  to  co-operate  with  him  in  overturning  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon;  and 
circulated  widely  a secret  address  among  all  persons  in  authority  whose  dis- 
positions were  thought  to  he  favourable — a letter,  in  which,  like  a man  who 
knew  the  character  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  spoke  little 
of  honour  nr  loyalty,  but  much  of  titles,  dignities,  and  oflices  to  he  preserved, 
and  injuries  forgot (2).  Application  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the 
British  government  for  the  Bourbon  princes  to  be  permitted  to  join  the 
different  armies  on  the  French  territory;  and  the  Cabinet  of  St. -James’s, 
after  much  deliberation,  proceeding  from  a desire  to  do  nothing  which  might 
indicate  a disposition  to  coerce  the  wishes  of  the  French  people  in  I he  choice 
of  their  government,  granted  them  permission  to  go,  but  as  simple  volunteers 
only.  The  current  of  events,  however,  ran  too  strongly  to  he  arrested  by 
these  prudential  measures,  how  judicious  soever  they  may  have  been;  the 
princes  set  out  under  this  permission,  restricted  as  it  was  : the  Comte  d’Ar- 
Keb.  i.iiii).  lot*  left  Holyrood-house,  and  landed  al  Rotterdam  on  the  2d  of 
February;  from  whence  lie  proceeded  towards  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied 
armies,  by  Rale,  Vcsoul,  and  Ijingres  : the  Duke  d’Angoiihlmc  embarked  for 
Spain,  to  join  the  headquarters  of  Wellington  in  the  south  of  Fra'ncc,  to  lie 
in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  any  royalist  movements  that  might  occur 
in  that  quarter;  while  the  Duke  dc  Berry  set  sail  for  Jersey,  to  he  at  hand,  in 
case  of  the  outbreak  of  a royalist  insurrection,  which  was  thought  to  he  in 
preparation  in  Rritanny  and  la  Vendee (3). 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Allied  ntonarchs  entered  Troyes, 
and  for  the  first  time  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  Royalists  of  France. 


(I)  Cop.  i.  ISO.  ioa. 

(2;  “ The  kitig,  nvailfttg  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  to  his  subjects  the  senti- 
ments with  which  he  is  animated,  has  eh-irged  tne 

to  give  in  his  name  to — : nil  the  assurances 

which  he  rau  desire.  His  majesty  is  wail  a ware  how 
much  — — has  in  his  power,  not  only  in  endea- 
vouring to  shake  off  the  yoke  whieh  oppresses  him; 
hut  in  seconding  one  day,  by  his  intelligence,  the 
authority  destined  to  "repair  such  a multitude  of 
evils.  The  premises  of  the  king  are  nothing  hut 


the  consequences  of  the  engagements  be  has  under- 
taken in  the  face  of 'Europe,  which  are— to  forget 
the  errors  of  his  subjects,  to  recompense  services, 
stifle  resentments,  legitimatize  rank,  consolidate 
fortunes;  to  bring  about,  iu  short,  nothing  but 
au  easy  transition  from  present  calamities  and 
alarms,  to  future  tranquillity  oml  happiness. **, 
Lo  Couth  Di.ac.as.  Hartwell,  1st  bc-c.  1813. — S«o 
CAM-.ftr.ru,  l Jut  one  dr  /«  Hcstnurahon,  i.  250. 

(3)  Cap.  HUt.  dc  la  lVcatauraliou,  i.  249,  253* 
Ikauch.  i.  40-54, 
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int-mnr  In  common  willi  all  its  other  provinces,  the  few  remaining  adhe- 
Boilii.t  rents  of  the  ancient  regime  had  received  a great  impulse  in  that  city, 
tw,"*  “is  w hich  was  the  residence  of  the  principal  Royalist  families  of  the  east 
Airx,o<i*r.  0f  France, from  tho  rapid  progress  of  the  Allied  arms.  Tiic  retreat  of  . 
Napoleon  towards  Paris  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  La  Rolhierc,  seemed  to 
presage,  by  universal  consent,  his  approaching  fall.  Several  Hoyalist  gentle- 
men, resolved  to  commence  the  movement,  accordingly  assumed  the  white 
cockade  after  the  Allies  entered  Troyes,  and  earnestly  solicited  an  interview 
res.  ii.  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  was  at  length  granted.  The  , . 

Marquis  of  Widranges  and  M.  Goualt  were  the  persons  who  spoke  on  the 
occasion ; they  had  suspended  on  their  breasts  the  cross  of  St.-Louis  and 
white  cockade,  the  wearing  of  which  was  forbidden  in  the  empire  under 
pain  of  death.  “We  entreat  your  Majesty,”  said  they,  “in  the  name  of 
all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accept  with  favour  the  wish  ■ 
which  we  form  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon 
on  the  throne  of  France.”  “ Gentlemen,  ” replied  Alexander,  “1  receive 
you  with  pleasure;  I wish  well  to  your  cause,  but  I fear  your  proceedings 
are  rather  premature.  The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  1 should  be 
grieved  to  sec  brave  men  like  you  compromised  or  sacrificed.  We  do  not 
come  ourselves  to  give  a king  to  France;  we  desire  to  know  its  wishes, 
and  to  leave  it  to  declare  itself.”  “But  it  will  never  declare  itself  as  long 
as  it  is  under  the  knife,  ” replied  the  Marquis, — “ never  as  long  as 
Buonaparte  shall  be  in  authority  in  France  will  Europe  be  tranquil.” 

“ It  is  for  that  very  reason,  ” replied  the  Czar,  “ that  the  first  thing 

we  must  think  of  is  to  beat  him— to  beat  him— to  beat  him.”  Alcxan-  , 

dcr’s  humane  prudence  would  appear  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  < ' 

spirit  of  foresight  on  this  occasion ; for  the  day  on  which  this  conver-  . 

sation  occurred  at  Troyes  was  the  very  one  which  was  marked  by  the 

catastrophe  at  Champauberl.  The  Marquis  Widranges,  disappointed  in 

his  hopes  of  obtaining  a declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 

Allied  sovereigns,  went  on  to  Bale,  where  he  joined  the  Count  d’Artois, 

while  M.  Goualt,  unhappily  for  himself,  remained  at  Troyes.  At  the 

same  time  a person  styling  himself  St.-Yinccnt,  but  who  in  reality  was  * 

the  Marquis  de  Vitrolles,  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  ancient 

dynasty,  arrived  at  the  Allied  headquarters,  bearing  credentials,  setting 

forth  that  he  was  entirely  worthy  of  conlidence,  from  persons  high  in 

authority  in  Paris,  and  entreating  the  monarchs  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 

capital.  But  the  issue  was  still  tuo  doubtful  in  the  theatre  of  arms,  and 

the  divisions  of  the  diplomatists  too  wide  in  the  cabinet,  to  permit  of 

any  decided  step  being  yet  taken  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  in  favour  of 

tho  Royalist  cause  (f). 

SfoTiXa  While  the  cause  of  the  restoration  in  France  was  thus  rather 
o.»  adjourned  than  damped,  by  the  prudent  ambiguity  of  the 

iirsci«.  monarchs  at  Troyes,  operations  of  a tardy  and  indecisive  cha- 
racter, but  still  attended  with  important  effects,  had  taken  place  on  the 
side  of  the  grand  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Instead  of  pushing 
military  operations  with  vigour,  and  following  closely  the  army  of  Napoleon 
down  the  Seine,  Schwartzenberg,  acting  under  the  directions  of  his  cabinet, 
which  was  desirous,  above  ail  things,  to  gain  lime  and  avoid  precipitating 
matters  against  Napoldon  till  the  throne  was  at  all  events  secured  for  his 
descendants,  pul  the  main  body  of  his  army  into  cantonments,  contenting 

tl)  Cap.  i.  356,  HO.  Dan.  1|.  Bcancli.  i.  J40,  246.  Rock,  t.  Wa- 
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himself  wilh  sending  forward  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede  to 
follow  on  the  traces  of  the  retreating  French.  From  Troyes  to  Paris,  one 
road  goes  by  Sens,  Montargis,  Nemours,  and  Fontainebleau,  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  the  whole  way.  But  Napoleon  having  retired  by  the 
right  bank,  or  eastern  side  of  that  river,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pursuing 
army,  if  it  proposed  to  keep  its  wings  abreast  on  both  banks,  and  keep  on 
the  trace  of  the  retreating  army,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at 
Nogenl,  Bray,  or  Montereau,  the  only  points  below  Troyes  on  the  road 
towards  Paris  where  there  arc  stone  bridges  capable  of  affording  a secure 
passage  to  artillery  : all  these  bridges  were  in  possession  of  the  French, 
and  strongly  guarded;  Oudinot  and  Victor  lay  on  the  opposite  bank,  after 
the  departure  of  Napoleon,  with  twenty-two  thousand  men,  a body  which 
was,  however,  fast  increasing  by  conscripts  hurried  up  from  Paris.  But 
such  was  llic  superiority  of  the  Allied  forces,  that  these  inconsiderable 
bodies  of  men  could  not  have  stood  a day  before  them,  if  they  had  pressed 
on  in  good  earnest  for  the  French  capital  (1). 

A<i«,nrr  „<  At  length,  having  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  four  days  around 
mSwJSS*  Troyes,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Alexander,  who  burned  with 
“nrf.""...  anxiety  to  push  the  war  with  vigour,  Schwarlzenberg,  on  the 
frt.  I.. " Hth,  gathered  up  his  gigantic  limbs,  and  put  his  columns  in  motion 
to  follow  up  the  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Wirletnburg  took  Sens  by  assault 
after  a sharp  conflict ; and,  on  the  same  day,  General  llardegg,  with  the 
vanguard  of  NVrede’s  corps,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  near  Romilly, 
and  drove  him  into  Nogent,  which  was  stormed,  after  a most  gallant  resis- 
tance, by  General  Bonrmont,  and  evacuated  next  day,  after  the  bridge 
rcb.  i,.  over  the  Seine  had  been  destroyed.  The  prisoners  made  in  these 
conflicts  having  given  the  important  information  that  Napoleon,  with  tbe 
main  body  of  his  forces,  had  diverged  towards  Sezanne,  in  the  direction  of 
Blurher’s  army,  and  that  an  inconsiderable  cordon  of  troops  alone  remained 
in  his  front,  Schwartzcnberg  resolved  to  act  with  more  vigour.  He  accor- 
F>b.  is.  dingly,  next  day,  crossed  the  corps  of  the  Princc-itoyal  of  Wir- 
temburg  and  General  Bianchi  (who  had  succeeded  Prince  Colloredo  in  the 
command  of  his  corps  in  consequence  of  the  prince  having  been  disabled 
on  the  Glh  by  a wound)  over  the  Seine  at  Bray  and  Pont-sur-Seine,  and 
moved  them  upon  Proving  and  Montereau.  The  establishment  of  these 
powerful  corps  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  no  force  of  any  magnitude 
to  oppose  them,  led  to  the  most  important  results,  and  showed  how 
speedily  the  war,  at  this  period,  might  have  been  terminated  by  a vigorous 
f>b.  i4  and  concerted  movement  of  the  whole  Allied  forces.  Morel  was 

■■id  i v occupied  next  day  : Nemours  was  taken  byPlaloff,  with  a whole 

battalion  : Scslavin,  with  his  light  horse,  made  himself  master  of  Mon- 
targis, and  pushed  on  his  advanced  post  to  the  gates  of  Orleans : the  palace 
and  forest  of  Fontainebleau  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks : Auxcrre  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  its  garrison,  which  endeavoured  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  attacking  force,  put  to  the  sword.  The  whole  plain  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire  was  inundated  wilh  the  enemy’s  light  troops, 
which  already  showed  themselves  beyond  Fontainebleau  on  the  road  to  the 
capital.  Montereau  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  while Schwart- 
zeuberg’s  headquarters  were  advauccd  to  Nogent,  between  which  and  Bray 
the  immense  reserves  of  the  Allied  grand  army  were  placed.  Paris  was  in 
consternation  : already  the  reserve  parks  and  heavy  baggage  of  Victor  had 

(I)  ban.  91,  95*  Kock.  i . 270,  282-  Burgb.  123,  134.  tom.  ir.  538,  5J9. 
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reached  Gharenlou,  within  a few  miles  of  its  gates;  the  peasants  of  the 
vast  plain  of  la  Brie,  flying  to  the  capital,  reported  that  uncouth  hordes 
with  long  beards,  armed  with  lances,  cut  down  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  and  roasted  oxen  and  sheep  whole,  over  fires  kindled  with 
their  wood,  which  they  devoured  half  raw;  and  fame,  magnifying  the 
approaching  danger,  already  announced  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Tartars  jand  Gulmucks  were  approaching  to  sack  and  lay  waste  the  me- 
tropolis of  science  and  the  arts  (1 ). 

Junction  of  Such  was  the  alarming  stale  of  affairs  to  the  south  of  the  capital, 
when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  indefatigable  guards  and  cuiras- 

S5"o»a£s,sters,  came  across  *°  'he  valley  of  the  Seine,  by  Guignes,  through 
«i.  the  forest  of  Brie.  The  advanced  guard  of  this  array  found  the 
roads  covered  with  waggons  converging  from  all  quarters  towards  the  capital, 
filled  with  the  trembling  inhabitants,  who  were  flying  before  the  Cossacks. 
Instantly  the  living  loads  were  disburdened;  the  waggons  filled  with  the 
soldiers,  or  laid  aside,  and  their  horses  harnessed  to  the  guns;  and  every 
horse  and  man  that  could  be  pressed  from  the  adjacent  villages,  attached  to 
the  vehicles  to  hurry  them  forw  ard.  It  was  full  lime.  The  plain  of  La  Brie 
was  covered  with  lire  and  smoke;  the  retiring  columns  under  Victor  and 
Oudinot,'  severely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
preserve  the  cross  road  to  Chalons,  by  which  Napoleon  had  promised  to 
arrive;  but  so  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  could  maintain  their  ground  for  another  hour,  in  which  event 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies  would  have  been  rendered  impossible.  No 
sooner  were  the  well-known  standards  of  the  cuirassiers  seen,  than  a loud 
shout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor;  cries  of  Five  I’L'mpereur  ran, 
like  an  electric  shock,  along  the  line;  the  retreat  was  stopped  at  all  points; 
already  the  retiring  columns  were  preparing  to  turn  on  their  pursuers ; 
while  the  Allies,  sensible,  from  the  change,  of  the  presence  of  Napoleon, 
instantly  became  as  cautious  and  circumspect  as  they  had  recently  before 
been  confident  and  audacious.  Wearied  with  their  unexampled  exertions, 
the  troops  were  halted  where  they  had  thus  checked  the  advance  of  the 
enemy;  soon  the  soldiers  sunk  into  sleep  on  the  very  ground  where  they 
stood,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  were  established  in  the  village 
of  Guignes,  where  he  passed  the  night  (2J. 

Advance  In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  early  on  the  following  morning, 

S t?*£S  large  reinforcements  joined  the  French  headquarters  from  the 
NaUgi**  army  of  Spain.  The  arrival  of  these  bronzed  veterans,  upon  whose 
*•*>■  ij.  steadiness  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  the  successive 
coming  up  of  the  corps  which  had  inflicted  such  wounds  on  the  army  of 
Silesia,  enabled  the  Emperor,  on  the  following  morning,  to  resume  the  of- 
fensive at  the  head  of  fifty-live  thousand  men.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
troops  to  collect  bread  for  three  days’  march ; the  know  ledge  that  they  were 
about  to  resume  the  offensive  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon,  coupled  with 
their  marvellous  successes  over  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  restored  all  their 
wonted  enthusiasm  to  the  soldiers;  they  marched  as  to  assured  victory.  By 
daybreak,  the  forward  movement  commenced  at  all  points.  Oudinot,  sup- 
ported by  Kcllerman’s  dragoons,  pressed  on  the  retiring  columns  of  Witt- 
genstein, in  the  direction  of  Nogcnl;  .Macdonald  advanced  towards  Bray; 
Gerard  pushed  the  Bavarians  with  the  utmost  vigour  back  on  Yilleneuve, 
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le  Comte,  and  Donne  Marie;  while  Victor  was  dispatched  towards  Monlcrcau, 
with  orders  to  make  himself  master  of  its  important  bridge  over  the  Seine 
that  very  night.  Count  1*8111611,  who  was  at  Mormant,  with  Wittgenstein’s 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  hundred 
horse,  was  now  in  a most  hazardous  situation;  for  he  was  well  aware  he 
would  be  the  tirst  victim  of  the  French  Emperor’s  furious  attack,  and  yet 
his  orders  were  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  the  arrival  of  Napollon  on  the 
Seine  had  never  been  contemplated.'  In  this  extremity  lie  remained  all  night 
under  arms,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  last  extremity.  Shortly  after 
daybreak  the  tempest  was  upon  him,  and  he  began  slowly,  and  in  the  best 
order,  to  retreat  towards  Nangis,  the  infantry  in  squares,  with  live  horse  and 
some  w eak  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  a few  guns  to  protect  the  flanks  and 
rear  (Ij. 

Dermtoi  For  two  hours  the  retreat  was  conducted  with  perfect  regularity, 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  fire  of  the  French  horse  artillery, 
and  attacks  of  their  cavalry ; but  at  length  the  assaults  became  more  frequent, 
and  the  veteran  cuirassiers  Under  Milhaud,  who  had  just  come  up  from 
Spain,  burning  with  desire  to  restore  the  lustre  of  their  arms,  charged  on 
three  sides  at  once  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  cavalry  were  entirely 
routed,  the  guns  taken,  and  the  infantry  broken.  The  defeat  was  now  irre- 
trievable; so  complete  was  the  disorder,  (hat  Wittgenstein  himself,  who 
came  up  with  reinforcements,  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  aud  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.  Eleven  guns  and  forty  caissons  were  captured, 
and  two  thousand  one  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  besides  nine 
hundred  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  So  complete  was  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  Russian  regiments,  that  that  of  Silenguinsk,  which  was  not 
broken  tilt  after  it  had  gallantly  repulsed  repealed  charges  of  cavalry,  alone 
lost  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men ; and  it,  with  that  of 
Revel,  which  sufl'ered.  nearly  as  much,  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  marked  in 
tiie  muster  rolls  as  “sent  to  Plotsk  to  be  recruited.”  Yet  though  deeply 
affected  by  such  a chasm  in  his  devoted  followers,  Alexander  retained  no 
rancour  towards  Pahlen ; and  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  barrier  of 
Paris  after  the  combat,  said  to  him — “ You  think  I am  angry  with  you;  but 
I know  you  were  not  in  fault.”"  The  field  of  battle  presented  a striking  proof 
of  the  profound  and  wide-spread  excitement  which  this  terrible  contest  had 
awakened  throughout  the  world ; for  it  showed  the  bodies  of  the  hardy  steeds 
of  Tartary,  and  the  fiery  coursers  of  Andalusia,  which  had  fallen  in  combat 
almost  under  the  walls  of  Paris  (2). 

Pursuit  of  While  this  bloody  combat  was  occurring  under  the  eye  of  Napo- 

rfiuiaun  Won  on  the  left,  the  Bavarians  in  the  centre  rapidly  retreated 

Mono  rim.  from  their  position  at  Villeneuvc-le-Comlc;  and  such  was  the  fa- 

Krb.  i7.  ligue  of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  which  was  intrusted 
with  their  pursuit,  that  they  were  Unable  to  follow  them.  Oudinot,  how- 
ever and  Macdonald,  pressed  vigorously  on  Ilardegg’s  corps,  which  also  fell 
back,  and  took  many  prisoners  and  a large  quantity  of  baggage.  Victor,  fol-  , 
lowing  up  (he  Bavarians,  came  upon  the  division  posted  on  the  heights  of 
Yaljouan.  They  were  immediately  attacked  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
in  front  by  General  Gerard,  and  in  rear  by  Bordesonile,  and  soon  broken. 
Nothing  but  the  failure  of  General  Mieritier,  who  neglected  to  charge  the 
fugitives,  as  lie  might  have  done,  when  first  (brow  n into  disorder,  preserved 

(l)  Dan.  ISO,  151.  Kndi.  i.  310.  313-  Lab.  i.  (3)  Vaud.  i.  377,  379.  K(i«h.i.  311,  313.  Lab.  i. 
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the  Bavarian  division  from  total  ruin — as  it  was,  they  only  made  their  es- 
cape in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  after  sustaining  a very  considerable  loss. 
&uth,  however,  was  the  exhaustion  of  Victor’s  troops  from  the  excessive  . 
fatigue  which  they  tiad  lately  undergone,  that  he  Was  unable  to  follow-  out 
his  directions,  by  making  himself  master  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Monte- 
reaU;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Bavarians,  who  had  rallied  under  the 
protection  of  Some  squadrons  of  Schwartzenherg’S  hulans,  effected  their 
retreat  across  the  Seine  at  that  piace,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  enemy  occupied  in  force  the  town  of 
JhiNttRCAti,  and  the  castle  of  Survllle,  which  commanded  the  bridge.  Their 
troops  consisted  of  two  Austrian  divisions  under  Biancbi,  and  the  Wirlem- 
burghers,  in  all  about  eighteen  thousand  men  (1). 

T,",*"|n  When  Schwartzeuberg  was  made  acquainted,  which  he  was  oti 
irST**"  tbe  evening  of  the  17(li,  w ith  these  disasters  w hich  had  befallen 
the  two  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrcde,  which  had  been  pushed  across  '. 
the  Seine,  he  immediately  summoned  a council  of  war,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  th6 
misfortunes  had  been  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  army  of  Silesia  from 
(lie  grand  army;  it  was  resolved  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reunite 
them  in  the  direction  of  TroyCs,  and  gkc  battle  in  front  of  that  town.  For 
this  purpose  orders  were  given  to  fall  back  at  all  points,  while  Bluclier  was 
directed,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  in  a condition  to  resume  offensive  ope- 
rations, to  incline  to  his  left,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  proposed  junction.  At  the  . • 
period,  principally  to  gain  time,  a Uag  of  IrUcc  was  dispatched  front  the 
Allied  headquarters  to  Napoleon  (2),  to  say  that  they  were  surprised  at  the 
offensive  movement  made  by  the  French  arnty,  as  they  had  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Cauinincourt  at  ClitUiildn,  and  had  given  orders 
to  their  plenipotentiaries  to  sign  the  preliminaries  accordingly,  and  they 
proposed  in  Consequence  an  immediate  suspension  Of  hostilities. 

Colonel  I'arr,  who  bore  the  ling  of  truco  from  the  Allied  iiead- 
quarters,  arrived  at  those  of  Napoleon  laic  on  the  night  of  the 
jrcu^.i>d  17th.  The  circumstance  of  the  Allies  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
Jgipu  modalion  after  these  defeats,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  a letter  bav- 
wah.'tmrui.ing  been  written  by  the  Empress  Maric-Louise  to  her  father,  de- 
termined him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  opening  a communication  direct 
with  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  Council  of  State,  which  had  assscinblcd  at 
Paris  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  offered  at  ChiUillou,  which  will  immediately 
be  considered,  had  been,  with  the  exception  of  one  voice,  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  accepted.  Napok’on,  however,  had  always  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind  to  make  (lie  negotiation  entirely  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  military  events,  and  he,  accordingly,  gave  the  strongest  injunc- 
tions to  Caulaincourt,  however  near  he  might  come  to  lire  point,  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  any  treaty  without  bis  special  authority.  The  sue-  ’ 
cesses  at  Cliainpaubcrt,  Mnnlmirail,  and  Vauchamps,  had  entirely  confirmed 
him  in  these  ideas;  and  the  very  night  the  first  advantage  was  gained,  lie 
had  written  to  Caulaincourt  to  try  and  gain  time,  and,  above  all  tilings,  to 
sign  nothing.  His  recent  successes  still  further  elevated  his  hopes,  and  lie 
wrote  from  Nangis  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  same  night,  that  lie  was 
extremely  anxious  to  enter  into  a negotiation;  but  that,  after  the  brilliant 
advantages  he  had  gained,  lie  now  looked  for  more  favourable  terms  than 

(i)  Yniid.  i.  3(5.  3|8.  Kocti,  i.  3t$,  318  Wo-  (2)  Uurgli.  It3-  Oao.  ISft.  Kocb,  i,  SIS.  Fain. 
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had  been  proposed  at  Chatillon;  while  to  Caulaincourt  he  at  the  same  time 
wrote  that  the  carle  blanche  he  had  formerly  received  was  merely  to  save 
Paris,  which  appeared  to  be  endangered  after  the  battle  of  La  Rolhicre;  but 
that  extraordinary  successes  had  since  been  gained;  that  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed;  and,  in  consequence,  his  extraordinary  powers  were  recall- 
ed, and  henceforth  the  negotiation  would  pursue  its  ordinary  course.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  he  resolved  to  delay  for  some  days  closing  with  the  Allied  ad- 
vances towards  an  armistice,  and  to  follow  up  with  the  utmost  vigour  the 
tide  of  success  which  was  now  setting  in  in  his  favour  (1). 
n™-r)piu.n  Situated  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Paris,  at  the  confluence 
of Monttr.au  0f  the  Seine  and  the  Yonnc,  the  town  of  Montercau  presents  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  objects  in  France  to  the  gaze  of  the  traveller.  The  part 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  is 
joined  to  the  right  hank  by  a bridge  of  stone.  Another  bridge,  famous  for 
having  been  the  theatre  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1419, 
unites  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine.  These  two  rivers,  which  unite  at 
Montercau,  with  the  numerous  barks  which  carry  on  their  active  naviga- 
tion, give  the  town  a gay  and  joyous  aspect,  which  is  increased  by  the  smil- 
ing appearance  of  the  vineyards  and  meadows  which  adjoin  it  on  the  south 
and  east,  and  the  country  houses  and  villas  which  glitter  around  it  in  the 
sun.  The  traveller  who  approaches  from  the  side  of  Paris  involuntarily 
halts  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  Surville,  which  overhang  the  town  on 
the  northern  bank,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  scene  which  lies  spread  out,  like  a 
map,  beneath  his  feet;  he  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  there,  beside 
the  little  cross  adjacent  to  the  chateau,  stood  Napoleon  during  the  last,  and 
not  the  least  brilliant  of  his  many  victories.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the 
French  troops  assembled  in  imposing  masses  on  these  heights,  which  com- 
pletely commanded  the  bridges  and  town  beneath;  the  artillery  of  the  guard 
was  placed  on  cither  side  oi  the  road  near  the  cross,  and  the  Emperor  took 
his  station  in  person  amidst  the  guns,  to  direct  their  lire,  for  the  enemy  still 
held  the  town.  He  had  strongly  barricaded  the  bridges,  and  everything 
presaged  a bloody  conflict  (2). 

iwr'ilm  D was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  day,  and  after  a severe  con- 
r "b.  i».  Riel,  that  these  important  heights  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
troops.  Bianchi,  fully  sensible  of  their  importance,  had,  during  the  night, 
occupied  them  in  force  with  the  troops  of  Wirtcmburg,  strongly  supported 
by  artillery;  and  Victor,  who  in  the  morning  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
position,  was  repulsed,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  brave  General  Chateau, 
killed,  when  in  person  leading  on  the  grenadiers  to  the  assault.  Gerard,  who 
was  now  directed  to  supersede  Victor  in  the  command  of  his  corps,  next  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack ; and,  undismayed  by  the  Grc  of  forty  pieces  of  artillery 
which  the  German  batteries  vomited  upon  him  from  the  heights  of  Surville, 
bravely  and  repeatedly  led  his  troops  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns.  But  it 
was  in  vain  : still  the  undaunted  cannoniers  made  good  the  post  assigned  to 
them,  and  noon  was  far  past,  and  evening  at  that  inclement  season  was  fast 
approaching,  while  yet  the  heights  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Then 
Napoleon  came  up  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  guard,  at  the  gallop, 
and,  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  few  hours  of  daylight  which  still  remained, 
he  instantly  brought  forward  forty  pieces  of  the  reserve  artillery,  and  dis- 
posed his  redoubtable  old  guard  and  cuirassiers  to  aid  the  renewed  attack  of 
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Gerard  with  all  their  forces.  Thirty  thousand  men,  supported  hy  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  now  marched  fiercely  forward,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
Emperor,  amidst  cries  of  Vi We  VEmprrcur.  Despairing  of  maintaining  his 
post,  which  was  only  defended  by  twelve  thousand  men,  against  such  an 
accumulation  of  forces,  the  Prince  of  Wirtcmburg  drew  his  men  off  towards 
the  bridge  in  his  rear ; yet  at  first  in  good  order,  and  presenting  an  undaunted 
front  to  the  imperial  cavalry,  which  now  thundered  in  close  pursuit.  But. 
by  degrees,  as  they  descended  the  southern  and  steeper  face  of  the  heights 
towards  the  bridges,  and  got  entangled  in  the  hollow  way,  through  which 
the  road  passes  to  them,  they  fell  into  confusion;  and  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  breaking  their  array,  rushed  headlong  to  the  only  issue  by  which 
they  could  hope  for  escape  from  the  bloody  sabres  of  the  cuirassiers  (1). 

Orff,,  „r  The  Prince-Royal  of  Wirtcmburg,  however,  at  this  dreadful  mo- 
JlL'Tr  ment,  exerted  himself  with  equal  skill  and  resolution  to  stem  the 
br'ooli  torrent;  he  was  at  one  time  nearly  enveloped  by  the  French  ca- 
ibr°scinc.  valry  on  the  bridge,  lighting  with  his  own  hand,  to  gain  time  for 
the  troops  to  cross  over;  and  by  the  vigour  which  he  displayed,  and  noble 
example  which  he  set,  succeeded  in  enabling  the  greater  part  of  them  to  get 
in  safety  to  the  other  side,  where  they  were  received  by  Bianchi  with  his 
hitherto  untouched  Austrian  divisions.  Meanwhile, Napoleon  had  established 
himself  with  the  artillery  of  the  guard  ou  the  now  abandoned  heights  of 
Surville,  and  soon  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  opened  a close  and  concentric 
discharge  on  the  dense  masses  which  were  crowding  over  the  bridge.  Such 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  Emperor  to  direct  their  tire,  that  he  resumed,  after 
twenty  years  cessation,  his  old  occupation  as  a gunner;  and,  as  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon  in  1793,  himself  levelled  and  pointed  a cannon.  Meanwhile,  the 
Austrian  batteries  below,  on  the  opposite  bank,  replied  with  vigour  to  the 
fire  of  the  French  pieces  ; and  the  old  cannoniers  of  the  imperial  guard, 
bearing  the  whistle  of  the  bullets  above  their  heads,  besought  the  Emperor 
to  retire  from  the  front;  to  a situation  of  less  danger.  “Courage,  my  friends,” 
he  replied:  “the  bullet  which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast.”  Protected  by 
the  fire  of  such  a powerful  artillery  on  the  heights  above  them,  the  mere 
discharges  of  which  shivered  every  pane  in  the  windows  in  the  neighbouring 
chateau  of  Surville  to  pieces,  the  French  chasseurs  pressed  so  rapidly  on  the 
last  columns  of  the  Wirtemburghers,  that  there  was  no  time  to  fire  the 
trains  with  which  the  bridge  was  undermined;  the  pursuing  horsemen 
crossed  over  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  the  division  of  Duhesmc  rapidly 
passed  after  them,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  drove  the 
enemy  entirely  out  of  Montereau  : the  Allies  retiring  after  having  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Yonne,  which  stopped  the  pursuit,  in  the  direction  of 
Sens  (2). 

This  bloody  combat,  which  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  con- 
>»d  tested  of  the  campaign,  and  inferior  to  none  ever  directed  by  Na- 
polf’-ou  in  brilliancy  and  valour,  cost  the  French  three  thousand 
mi?  men  killed  and  wounded,  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  fire  of  grape,  so  long  kept  up  by  the  Wirtcmburg  artillery  from 
the  heights  of  Surville ; but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  as  great  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  they  had  to  lament  in  addition  above  two  thousand  prisoners, 
six  guns,  and  four  standards.  “ My  heart  is  relieved,”  said  Napoleon,  on 
beholding  the  flight  of  the  Allies  across  the  bridge  : “I  have  saved  the  ca- 
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pital  of  my  empire.”  Great  indeed  was  the  moral  effect  of  these  repeated 
successes  of  the  Emperor,  both  upon  his  own  and  the  Allied  armies.  It  re- 
stored the  prestige  of  his  name,  the  magic  of  his  renown,  which  the  long- 
continued  disasters  in  Kussia  and  Germany  had  sensibly  dimmed;  the  young 
conscripts  deemed  themselves  invincible  under  his  direction ; the  veterans 
began  to  recount  the  glories  of  AustorliUe  and  Jena.  Confounded  by  such  a 
succession  of  disasters  as  had  hcfallcu  their  arms  iu  so  many  different  quar- 
ters, within  so  short  a period,  the  Allied  gcnerpls  began  seriously  to  fear  that 
the  star  of  Napoleon  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  resume,  in  the 
Austrian  councils  at  least,  their  furmer  dread  of  (iis  arms.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately issued  to  the  w|mlc  army  to  retreat  to  a concentrated  position  in 
front  of  Troyes,  where  it  was  proposed  (o  join  Bluchcr  and  give  battle;  the 
Seine  was  repassed  at  all  points;  Fontainebleau,  Npmours,  and  Montargis, 
were  evacuated ; and  the  Allied  host,  retiring  before  the  enemy,  was  soon 
assembled,  still  aboye  a hundred  thousand  strong,  between  Npgcnt,  liray, 
and  Troyes  (1), 

Discontent  Wonderful  as  these  successes  were,  they  by  no  means  came  up  to 
Em^roc  tlle  expectations  of  the  Emperor.  His  discontent  was  visible  ; his 
disappointment  broke  out  on  all  occasions,  and  hp  was  iu  an  qspe- 
pjal  manner  misled  ju  bis  ideas  pf  wfiat  might  have  been  effected, 
by  the  achievements  pf  the  troops  who  fought  under  his  o\vn  eyes.  When 
in  presence  of  Napoleon  no  fatigues  could  exhaust,  no  dangers  appal,  no 
difficulties  impede  them  ; they  made,  without  murmuring,  almostsupcrhu-, 
mau  exertions;  but  they  were  by  no  means  cither  pqoally  confident,  op 
equally  energetic,  under  t|ie  direction  pf  his  lieutenants;  and  they  not  uti- 
frcquently  sunk  under  the  exhaustion  pf  the  unparalleled  activity  by  which 
he  was  now  striving  to  make  genius  supply  the  want  of  numbers.  He  never 
pould  be  brought,  however,  to  comprehend  litis  difference;  be  expected  the 
troops  to  achieve,  uuder  ail  circumstances,  as  much  as  he  saw  fhey  did 
when  animated  by  his  own  prescuce ; and  never  failed  to  ascribe  to  (he 
weakness  pr  indecision  of  the  officers  in  command,  the  failure  of  any  cuter- 
prize  on  which  he  had  calculated  as  likely  (o  produce  brilliant  results.  His 
affairs  were  now  so  critical,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  gain  only  half  suc- 
cess ; nothing  short  of  continued  victory  could  extricate  him  from  the  hqst  of 
enemies  by  whom  he  was  encircled ; and  he  was  well  aware  that  even  an 
inconsiderable  failure  in  any  serious  combat  might  he  attended  by  the  most 
calamitous  results.  A sense  of  this  both  inflamed  his  expectation  And  in- 
creased his  violence;  the  most  vehement  chulfi lions  of  wrath  frequently  look 
place  against  officers  at  the  bead  of  their  irppps;  and  even  his  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  marshals  were  rendered  the  .victims  of  a disappointment, 
which  was  entirely  owing  to  his  expecting  from  them  more  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  human  strength  to  achieve  (2). 

oivicior ,nA  Violey  was  llic  lirst  victim  of  these  unbounded  expectations  and 
aionurun  irritable  mood  of  the  Emperor.  That  marshal,  as  already  noticed, 
had  been  ordered  to  push  on  to  llontereau  on  the  evening  of  t|ie  17th,  and 
doubtless  great  results  might  have  been  expected  from  the  seizure  of  that 
important  post  and  bridge  over  the  Spine,  at  a time  when  two  corps  of  thp 
Allies,  receding  before  Napoleon’s  columns,  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  In  truth,  however,  Victor’s  men  were  so  completely  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  that  they  were  unequal  to  llic  task  of  carrying  the  position  on  the 
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night  when  they  arrived  before  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  Emperor’s  wrath 
at  the  attack  not  having  been  mado,  that  he  that  very  night  deprived  Victor 
of  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he  conferred  on  GCrard.  Next  evening, 
after  the  combat  at  Montercau  was  over,  the  unhappy  marshal  presented 
himself  before  Napoleon  to  reclaim  against  his  dismissal ; but  he  was  received 
with  such  a storm  of  invective,  directed  not  only  against  himself  but  the 
duchess,  his  wife,  whom  lie  accused  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  Empress,  and 
leaguing  with  the  enemies  of  the  court,  that  it  was  only  by  recalling  to  his 
recollection  the  Italian  campaigns,  where  they  had  begun  the  career  of  arms 
together,  that  he  succeeded  so  far  in  appeasing  his  wrath  as  to  obtain  in  lieu 
of  his  corps,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Gerard,  the  command  of  two 
divisions  of  I lie  guard  (f).  Nor  were  inferior  officers  spared  by  the  wrath  which 
thus  prostrated  the  marshals  of  the  empire.  L’lleri  tier  was  publicly  reproached 
for  having  failed  to  charge  at  the  decisive  moment  at  the  combat  of  Nangis, 
Guyot  for  having  allowed  some  pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  guard  to  be  sur- 
prised in  bivouac  the  night  before;  General  Dejcan,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  artillery,  for  having  permitted  the  cannon  ammunition  to 
run  short  in  the  hottest  of  the  lire  at  the  heights  of  Surville;  even  the  heroic 
Monlbi  un  suffered  the  most  cutting  taunts  for  having,  without  resistance, 
abandoned  the  ridges  and  forest  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  Cossacks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  part  of  these  reproaches  were,  in  some  degree,  well  founded, 
though  others  were  altogether  unjust;  but  the  necessity  of  making  any  of 
them  public  at  this  critical  juncture  was  not  equally  apparent;  and  it  was 
evident  to  all,  both  that  the  Emperor’s  fatigue  and  anxiety  had  fearfully 
augmented  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  that  the  necessities  of  his 
situation  had  made  him  expect  and  calculate  on  achievements,  both  from  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  which  it  was  beyond  human  strength  to  effect  (2). 

The  day  after  the  battle  Napoldon  remained  at  Surville,  while  his 
h!V"i  advanced  guards  in  all  directions  followed  the  Allied  grand  army 
nirreMcs.  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  towards  Sens,  bray,  and  Nogent.  Con- 
ceiving that  Schwartzcnberg’s  retreat  was  now  decidedly  pronounced,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  nervousness  of  the  Austrian  generals  about  their  lines 
of  communication,  he  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Marshal  Augcrcau  to  resume 
the  offensive  at  Lyons,  and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  grand  army  from  (beside 
of  Macon.  That  marshal’s  force,  which  originally,  as  already  mentioned, 
consisted  of  twelve  thousand  men,  had  been  considerably  augmented  by  two 
divisions  of  iron  veterans,  drawn  from  Suchel’s  army  in  Catalonia,  and  the 
levies  in  Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  which  were  commanded  by  Generals  Marchand 
and  Scrras;  and  these  reinforcements  had  enabled  him  to  assume  so  threat- 
ening an  attitude  at  Lynns,  that  General  Huhna,  who  commanded  the  extreme 
Austrian  left  in  that  quarter,  which  did  not  muster  above  fifteen  thousand 


(0  **  At  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  conference,  in 
which  hr  had  mado  no  impression  on  the  kinpe- 
ror,  Victor  said,  that  if  hr  had  committed  u military 
fttiill,  he  had  expiated  it  dearly  by  the  stroke 
xvltirh  had  cut  off  liia  sop-in-law,  (intend  (.bateau. 
At  that  name  Napoleon  evinced  the  wnrmest  etno- 
tion  ; bo  heard  only  the  grief  of  the  marshal,  nod 
strongly  syutpathUed  with  it.  Victor,  lima  resum- 
ing confidence,  protend  anew  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  army.  • I will  sboohlor  n musket,*  said 
lie;  • Victor  has  not  forgot  hi#  old  or?up.ilipri  ; l 
will  take  my  place  in  tin*  guard  * Thr*c  words  at 
length  disarmed  the  Emperor.  * Well,  Victor,'  said 
he,  stretching  out  his  liadd,  • remain  with  us,  I 
cannot  restore  to  you  your  corps,  which  1 have  be- 
stowed on  Gerard  ; hut.  I give  you  two  divisions  of 
• - . • • -. 


the  guard  j go  now,  take  the  command  of  them,  and 
lot  there  be  no  question  betwixt  us.’  . - Yet  be 

so  far  was  cuibued  with  his  feelings  of  resentment, 
that  in  the  bulletin,  dated  that  day,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  combat  of  Mouti-rcnu,  he  said,  'Grnc- 
pi!  Chateau  will  die  : but  he  will  die  at  least  accom- 
panied by  the  regrets  of  the  whole  army— a fate  far 
preferable  lo  that  of  n soldier  who  has  only  pur- 
chased  the  prolongation  of  bis  existence  by  sur- 
viving his  reputation,  and  extinguishing  the  sent!* 
mini*  which  French  honour  inspires  in  the  cir- 
ctimsta'iices  in  wlifch  we  are  placed  * *’— Faik, 
CaBipajpiv  di  1814,  111-113.  and  Manittur,  20 th 
Feb.  1814. 

(2)  Fain,  (09,  110.  Monitour,  Feb.  20,  1 3l4. 
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sabres  and  bayonets,  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  valley  of 
the  Rhflne  below  the  Jura,  and  concentrating  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva.  The  communication  over  Mont  Cenis  with  the  viceroy’s  army  in 
the  Italian  plains,  had  been  re-established,  and  the  course  of  the  SaAne  to 
Macon  was  entirely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Napoldon,  therefore,  indulged 
sanguine  hopes,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he'would  be  able,  by  means  of 
this  auxiliary  force,  to  straiten  the  rear,  and  cut  up  the  communications  of 
the  grand  army,  that  their  further  stay  in  France  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible : already  be  dreamed  of  fresh  conquests  beyond  the  Rhine;  and  in 
his  exultation  more  than  once  said— “ I am  nearer  Munich  than  the  Allies  are 
to  Paris  (1).”.  i 

ttit'SKm*  ®ut  while  Napoleon  was,  not  altogether  without  reason,  calculat- 
swedptMo  *n8  uPon  these  vast  results  from  his  successes,  and  looking  to  the 
tbt  Shine,  incursions  of  his  lieutenants  to  threaten  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
weightiest  of  his  opponents,  his  own  rear  was  menaced,  and  a new  enemy 
was  descending  from  the  north,  who  in  the  end  came  to  tell  with  decisive 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of 
Bernadotte  to  prosecute  in  person  the  invasion,  and  the  long  time  which  he 
bad  consumed  in  the  separate  contest  with  Denmark  in  the  south  of  Jutland, 
the  time  bad  now  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  avoid 
appearing,  if  notin  person,  at  least  by  means  of  his  generals,  on  the  great 
theatre  of  action  (2).  The  most  urgent  requisition  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  bring  his  forces  into  action;  and  as  the  peace 
with  Sweden,  and  blockade  of  Davoust  in  Hamburg,  by  Benningsen’s  power- 
ful .army  of  reserve,  forty-five  thousand  strong,  which  had  been  directed 
there  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  left  him  no  longer  an  excuse,  he  was  obliged, 
however  reluctant,  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine.  On  the  10th  of  February 
rak.ii.  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  from  whence  two  days  afterwards,  he  pub- 
lished a proclamation  to  the  French  people,  in  which  he  vindicated  his  in- 
vasion of  his  native  country,  by  the  anxious  desire  which  he  felt  that  it 
should  uo  longer  continue,  as  it  had  been,  the  scourge  of  the  earth;  and  on 
the  solemn  assurance  which,  he  declared,  he  had  received  from  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  that  they  made  war  on  France  only  to  secure  the  independence 
of  other  states.  Meanwhile  Bulow,  who  commanded  bis  advanced  guard,  had' 
hitherto  been  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Antwerp,  even  though 
aided  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  eight  thousand  English  troops;  but  he  had 
been  more  successful  at  Bois-le-Duc,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him,  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  heavy  cannon  on  its  ramparts,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  And  VVinzingerode,  having  received  considerable  reinforcements  at 
Namur,  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  converted  into  a blockade;  Bulow  united 
the  best  part  of  bis  forces  to  those  of  the  Russian  commander,  and  both  toge- 
ther took  the  road  by  Avesnesfor  Laon  (3). 

A.1V.HC  ot  To  reach  the  latter  town,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  former,  as  it  covered  the  road  by  which 
L“riP“i”oo  I-aon  was  to  be  approached ; but  Chernicheff,  with  the  Russian 
oisoiuoim.  advanced  guard,  appeared  before  Avesncs  at  daybreak  on  the 
0th  February,  and  it  surrendered  without  resistance,  with  its  weak  garrison 
of  two  hundred  men.  By  this  capture  four  hundred  English  and  Spanish 
prisoners,  taken  during  the  Peninsular  war,  were  set  at  liberty.  Napoleon 
had  never  expected  that  the  Allies  would  have  entered  France  on  this  side, 
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and  the  frontier  fortresses  were  wholly  unprovided  with  the  means  of  making 
»>b.  ir.  any  resistance.  Rheims  opened  its  gates  the  very  next  day ; and  the 
whole  country  between  the  Sarre  and  the  Meuse,  in  the  rear,  disgusted  with 
the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  French  armies,  received  the  Allies  with  open 
arms.  But  these  easy  successes  led  to  another  of  a more  difficult  and  im- 
portant character.  Soissons,  commanding  as  it  does  the  only  bridge  in  that 
quarter  over  the  Aisne,  and  lying  on  the  great  road  from  Laon  to  Paris,  as 
well  as  several  other  roads  which  intersect  each  other  in  its  centre,  is  a 
fortress  which,  in  a stratagetical  point  of  view,  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance. It  is  an  old  town,  adorned  by  a massy  Gothic  church,  and  sur- 
rounded by  antiquated  walls,  which,  however,  had  been  armed  and  repaired, 
and  put  in  a respectable  posture  of  defence.  Green  and  level  meadows  im- 
mediately adjoin  it  on  all  sides;  but  they  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  on  either  side  the  road  ascends  the 
slopes  of  the  more  elevated  plateau,  on  the  summit  of  which  it  generally 
runs,  and  from  the  brows  of  which  plunging  shot  may  be  sent  by  artillery 
into  the  town  beneath,  to  which  the  cannon  on  its  ramparts,  pointed 
upwards,  were  little  calculated  to  make  an  effectual  reply.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  however,  the  capture  of  the  place  was  not  likely  to  be  an 
easy  enterprize,  as  Napoleon,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  entrusted  its 
defence  to  the  brave  General  Rusca,  one  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  in  the 
Italian  campaigns,  who  had  under  his  command  the  depot  of  six  regiments 
of  the  line,  a thousand  national  guards,  and  a hundred  gendarmes;  in  all 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  (1). 
storming  Notwithstanding  the  resistance  which  might  be  expected  from  so 
of  soiuon..  determined  a character  as  General  Rusca,  at  the  head  of  so  respect- 
able a force,  General  Chcrnicheff  offered  to  carry  it  by  a coup-de-main,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  only  demanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  by  no 
means  sanguine  of  success,  YVinzingerode  permitted  the  attempt  to  be  made, 
throwing  on  Chcrnicheff  the  whole  responsibility  in  case  of  failure — the  usual 
resource  of  weak  men  who  have  to  act  with  resolute.  Chcrnicheff  accordingly 
set  out  with  his  small  but  gallant  band,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  plateau 
from  the  side  of  Laon  towards  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  fell  in  with  the  French 
i>b.  i».  advanced  guard,  two  thousand  strong,  consisting  chiefly  of  National 
Guards,  which  was  speedily  put  to  the  rout,  and  driven  down  the  slope 
across  the  meadows  into  Soissons,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  The 
Russians  advanced,  after  this  success,  to  within  cannon-shot  of  the  place, 
but  purposely  delayed  the  attack  till  next  day,  in  order  to  throw  the  enemy 
off  their  guard,  by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  there  were  nothing  but 
Cossacks  and  light  troops,  incapable  of  attempting  an  assault  before  the 
place.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  preparations  for  storming  were 
made,  and  Chernicheff  resolved  to  direct  his  principal  attack  against  the  tete- 
Frb.ij.  de-pont,  and  from  thence  force  his  way  into  the  town.  The  in- 
fantry was  directed  to  advance  by  the  highway  from  Laon,  while  a detachment 
of  light  troops  was  dispatched  to  take  possession  of  a public-house,  about 
ninety  yards  from  the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  great  road ; and  the  Cossack 
regiments,  each  preceded  by  six  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  in  a semicircle 
towards  the  walls,  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  where  aii 
attack  was  to  be  made.  These  dispositions,  executed  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision, proved  entirely  successful.  The  light  infantry  speedily  made  them- 
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selves  masters  of  the  public-house,  and  from  its  roof  and  windows  kept  up 
such  a Ore  on  the  bridge  head,  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  columns  of 
infaulry,  advancing  rapidly  in  pursuit,  attempted  to  carry  the  gale,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  While  re-forming  his  men  for  a second  assault,  signs  of 
sudden  disorder  were  observed  on  the  rampart;  and  the  Russians,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  cause,  immediately  took  advantage  of  it  to  run  two 
petards  up  to  the  gates,  which  blew  them  partially  oil' their  hinges,  and  the 
light  infantry,  quickly  running  up,  completed  their  destruction.  The  whole 
body  of  the  assailants  then  rushed  in,  and  pushed  on  with  such  vigour,  that 
Aery  little  further  resistance  was  attempted;  three  battalions  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  by  the  gates,  on  the  opposite  side  towards  Cumpiegne, 
which  were  not  invested;  but  fourteen  guns  and  throe  thousand  six  hundred 
men  fell  into  (he  hands  of  the  victors  (1).  The  confusion  on  the  rampart  hnd 
been  occasioned  by  the  death  of  General  liusoa,  who  was  killed  by  a cannon- 
ball w hile  bravely  eucouraging  his  men ; and  with  him,  all  presence  of  mind, 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished, 
momlid  The  capture  of  this  important  stratagetical  point,  which  Napoleon 
eiafiu.  regordcd  of  such  value  that  he  had  commenced  the  tracing  out  of 
mpi'Tb’y  ? 8feat  entrenched  camp,  capable  of  containing  his  whole  army, 
uirVr*ncb-  in  its  vicinity,  was  a severe  blow  to  him,  and  would  have  been 
immediately  attended  by  the  most  important  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  succession  of  disasters  which  at  this  very  time  were  befalling  the 
army  of  Silesia,  which  rendered  it  extremely  hazardous  for  the  Russian 
general  to  pursue  his  success  any  further  on  the  road  from  Laon  to  Paris. 
Ihc  capture  of  Soissons  made  ChernichelT acquainted  with  these  important 
events;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Winzingerodc  received  orders  from  ltlucher 
to  march  to  Rhcims,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  form  a reserve  for  his  forces, 
grievously  weakened  by  the  bloody.campaign  of  the  last  three  weeks.  Chcr- 
nichclT  therefore  wisely  concluded,  that  to  retain  Soissons  would  tie  to  ex- 
pose its  garrison  to  certain  destruction  from  the  victorious  French  armies, 
now  at  no  great  distance;  and,  at  the  same  time,  weaken  his  detachment  to 
such  a degree  as  to  endanger  the  whole.  Uc  therefore, -though  with  bitter 
regret,  abandoned  his  brilliant  conquest  the  very  day  he  had  made  it,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Hhoims,  where  he  joined  Winzingerode.  Mean- 
while a detachment  of  Morticr’s  troops  re-occupied  Soissons,  which  was 
again  put  in  a posture  of  defence,  and  Sackcn,  I)’ York,  and  hangeron  joined 
Rluchcr  at  Chalons,  where  the  veteran  marshal  was  indofatigably  engaged  in 
reorganizing  and  concentrating  his  army  (2).  With  such  success  were  his 
efforts  attended,  and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  slill  at  his 
disposal,  that  by  the  18lh  February  he  had  collected  forty-live  thousand 
infantry  and  fourteen  thousand  cavalry,  with  which  ho  was  ready  to  renew 
active  operations. 

coitmi.  Napoleon,  on  the  second  day  after  the  conflict  of  Montcreau,  put 
IS,5  his  army  in  motion,  and  ascended  the  course  of  Ihc  Seine  lo  Bray 
rroili'ot0  a*id  Cogent.  Every  where  the  Allied  columns  retired  before  him. 
Tro, c , ,\t  the  latter  town  he  found  the  most  deplorable  traces  of  the  ra- 

vages of  war,  and  decisive  marks  of  the  desperate  stand  which  Bourmont, 
with  his  devoted  rearguard,  had  made  ten  days  before  against  the  atlacks  of 
the  allies.  The  walls  were  pierced  w ith  cannon-balls  : many  streets  in  ruins : 
every  where  the  traces  of  conflagration  and  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  these 

(I)  Dan.  127,  129.  Koch,  I.  277.  278.  Lab.  ii.  (I)  Dan.  128,  130-  Koch,  Si.  275,  277-  Lab.  ii. 
208,  209  V«d.  ii.  24,  27.  £ •«  ..0  »«»•  ¥#»;  'W.  i-  ?#*.  4<H>. 
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disasters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  remained  at  their  post,  tending  alike, 
with  heroic  devotion  in  the  public  hospital,  the  wounded  and  sulTering 
Ffb.  20.  among  their  friends  and  their  enemies.  During  this  day’s  march 
good  order  was  preserved  in  the  Allied  columns,  and  the  artillery  and  cha- 
riots, favoured  by  a clear  bright  frost,  which  made  the  fields  every  where 
passable,  even  for  the  heaviest  carriages,  were  all  brought  off  in  safety.  But 
Fa,,  it.  on  the  succeeding  days,  the  usifal  symptoms  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion appeared  in  the  retreating  host.  The  converging  of  so  many  different 
columns  and  such  innumerable  carriages  towards  one  highway,  necessarily 
produced  great  difficulty ; and  the  Allied  troops,  long  accustomed  to  victory, 
loudly  murmured  at  a retreat  before  a force  little  more  than  half  of  their 
own.  The  resolution,  however,  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  concentrate  their 
forces,  and  accept  battle  in  front  of  Troyes,  had  been  definitively  taken; 
Blucher  was  already  in  full  march  across  from  the  banks  of  the  Marne  to  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  to  join  them;  the  retreat  was  continued  on  the  21st 
towards  troyes,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  assembled  between  Mery,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  Sommesous, 
coveringall  the  approaches  to  Troyes.  Such  was  the  vigour  with  which  Blu-> 
chcr  reorganised  |tis  beaten  army,  that  he  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  at 
Mery  with  fifty  thousand  men  and  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  (1). 

NapoOon  Napoleon  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  grand 
'ioSi'hKut.  Allied  and  Silesian  armies.  He  remained  several  days  at  Nogent, 
«tod7-  employed  in  making  a new  distribution  of  his  troops ; and  in  send- 
'98  orders  to  Augereau  at  Lyons,  by  whom  he  hoped  the  decisive 
f™m  blow  against  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg  would  be  struck.  That 
r ' general,  surprised  at  the  inactivity  of  t)io  French  Emperor,  made 
a grand  reconnaissance  with  ten  thousand  horse  on  the  22d,  which  brought 
on  a heavy  cannonade,  but  it  led  to  nothing  decisive : and  the  French, 
without  being  seriously  molested,  took  up  their  line  of  battle  between 
Pony  and  Le  Goez,  in  sight  of  the  grand  army,  which  stood  in  front  of 
Troyes,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  from  Monguo  on  the  right  to 
Villaccrf  on  the  left.  A great  battle  was  expected  on  both  sides,  and 
each  made  preparations  to  receive  it.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  armies 
was  widely  different.  The  recent  extraordinary  success  of  the  French  had 
restored  all  their  former  confidence  to  the  soldiers  : their  trust  in  the  star 
of  the  Emperor  had  returned;  and,  though  well  aware  of  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  their  opponents,  they  had  witnessed  the  confusion  pnd  precipi- 
tance of  their  retreat,  and  fell  assured  of  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  were  depressed  by  the  little  fruit  which  they  had  derived  from  so  many 
successes : they  were  mortified  at  the  defeats  they  had  recently  sustained 
frqm  an  army  not  half  their  number,  and  felt  no  confidence  in  the  ability 
or  firmness  of- the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of  so  multifa- 
rious an  array,  to  withstand  the  sudden  and  weighty  strokes  of  Napoleon. 
Above  all,  despondency  and  vacillation  had  possessed  itself  of  the  generals  at 
headquarters  : they  wrcre  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  a long  retreat  through 
a hostile  population  to  the  llhine;  and  the  Austrian  officers,  in  particular, 
fell  all  their  wonted  apprehensions  at  the  army  of  Augereau,  which  report 
had  magnified  to  forty  thousand  men,  failing  on  their  long  line  of  commu- 
nication towards  the  Jura.  “ Tho  grand  army,”  said  they,  “ has  lost  half  its 
numbers  by  the  sword,  disease,  and  yvet  weather;  the  country  wc  are  now 
in  is  ruined;  the  sources  of  our  supplies  arc  dried  up;  and  all  around  us,  the 

(l)  Bar(th,  148.  M9-  Fain.  I IS.  1 IT.  Dan.  I5J,  t»I,  Kocli,  i.  }}0,  8 J3. 
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inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection.  The  loss  of  a 
battle,  in  such  circumstances,  would  draw  after  it  a retreat  to  the  Rhine, 
where,  in  all  probability,  we  should  be  met  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augc- 
rcau,  who  has  forty  thousand  men  under  his  command.  It  has  become  in- 
dispensable to  secure  a retreat  to  Germany,  and  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
thence,  as  well  as  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the  south,  before  we 
Feb.  ,3.  think  of  resuming  offensive  operations.”  In  the  council  of  war 
held  at  Troyes  on  the  23d,  these  opinions  prevailed  with  the  majority,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  where  a serious  decision  is  devolved  upon  a body,  the 
smallness  of  whose  numbers  throws  upon  each  individual  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility, without  the  credit  of  decision;  and  the  bolder  councils  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  who  strongly  urged  that  they  should  light  a great  battle 
and  resume  Ihe  offensive,  were  overruled.  The  retreat  was  accordingly  con- 
tinued all  night  through  Troyes,  which  was  abandoned  next  day ; aud,  as 
confusion  and  disorder  soon  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  retiring  co- 
lumns, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  offer  Napoleon  an  armistice,  for  which 
purpose,  Prince  Wcnlzel  Lichtenstein,  one  of  Schwarlzenberg’s  officers,  was 
dispatched  to  his  headquarters  (1). 

JJJ1*  Napoleon  received  the  aide-de-camp  in  the  hamlet  of  Chatres, 

r,b.  u.  ' where  he  had  passed  the  night.  He  brought,  along  with  the  pro- 
posal for  an  armistice,  an  answer  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  private 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  six  days  before  from  Nangis — a sure 
proof  that  the  separate  interests  of  Austria  were  beginning  to  disjoint  the 
alliance.  This  letter  contained  the  most  conciliatory  expressions;  admitted  , 
that  the  plans  of  the  Allies  had  been  seriously  deranged ; and  concluded  with 
stating,  that  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  his  strokes,  the  Emperor  recognized 
the  former  great  character  of  his  son-in-law.  As  usual  with  him,  on  such 
occasions,  Napoleon  entered  into  a long  and  confidential  conversation  with 
Prince  Lichtenstein;  and  after  it  had  continued  a considerable  time,  asked 
him,  whether  the  reports  were  well  founded  which  were  in  circulation,  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  dethrone  him,  and  replace  the 
Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  France.  Prince  Lichtenstein  warmly  re- 
pelled the  idea,  and  assured  the  Emperor  that  the  reports  were  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation  ; Napoleon,  however,  professed  himself  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  these  explanations,  and  protested  that  the  presence  of  the. 
Duke  d’AngoulCme  at  Wellington’s  headquarters,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Count  d’Artois  in  Switzerland,  in  the  rear  of  Ihe  grand  army,  were  little 
calculated  to  allay  his  apprehensions  on  this  head.  Towards  evening  the 
officer  was  sent  back  with  a haughty  letter  from  Bcrthier  to  Schwartzcnbcrg, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  “ the  assurances  given  to  your  Highness  of  its  being 
the  wish  of  Austria  to  bring  about  a general  pacification,  had  induced  the 
Emperor  to  accede  to  the  proposal.”  The  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to 
conclude  the  armistice,  were  Count  Shuvaloffon  the  part  of  Russia,  Duca  on 
that  of  Austria,  and  Rauch  for  Prussia;  and  Lusigny  was  the  place  fixed  on 
for  the  conference.  The  principal  conditions  were,  that  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges  mountains  were  to  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  Allies ; and  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  armies  was  to  be  the  line  of  the  Marne, 
as  far  as  Chalons,  for  the  grand  army,  and  thence  along  the  course  of  the 
Velc  till  it  joins  the  Aisnc,  for  that  of  Silesia.  But  so  confident  was  Napoleon 
in  the  returning  good  fortune  of  his  arms,  that,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Austrians,  he  would  not  consent  to  a suspension  of  hostilities  while  the  con- 

(l)  Dju.  181  105.  1 18.  IfiO.  F*in.  1 IT.  1 1*.  ' r 
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fcrences  for  an  armistice  were  going  on ; and  Alexander,  who  was  strongly 
averse  to  the  armistice,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  to  direct 
.Winzingerode  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  intimation  lie  might  receive  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  till  he  received  a special  order  from  the  Emperor 
himself  (1). 

*oa°?r ,p*‘  ^ lamentable  catastrophe  attended  the  return  of  good  fortune  to 
Tn.jc,  by  die  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  stained,  if  it  did  not  disgrace  his  arms, 
ijfirru.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  French  advanced  posts  appeared 
Trl„,  before  the  gates  of  Troyes,  and  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  truce 
which  existed,  some  skirmishing  took  place  between  the  videttes  on  either 
side.  During  the  night,  however,  the  town  was  entirely  evacuated  by  the 
Allied  troops,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Napoldon  entered 
it  without  opposition,  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  who  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  his  government,  received  the  Em- 
peror with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  although  the  higher  classes,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  exiled  dynasty,  remained  aloof.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  crowds  surrounded  him,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand 
or  touch  his  horse,  and,  with  loud  acclamations,  saluted  him  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  Marquis 
dc  Widranges  and  M.  Goualt.  The  former  had  set  out  some  time  before  for 
Btlle,  and  so  escaped;  but  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  had  persisted  in  remaining  in  Troyes,  being  unwilling  to  leave  his 
wife,  who  could  not  be  moved,  and  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  lie 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  brought  before  a military  commission,  and 
condemned  to  death.  M.  Duchatel,  with  whom  the  Emperor  was  lodged, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  M.  Gouall’s  family,  implored  pardon, 
reminding  him  how  much  a deed  of  clemency  would  add  to  the  lustre  of 
his  victory.  But  the  Emperor,  though  often  inclined  to  mercy  when  the 
first  fit  of  passion  was  over,  on  this  occasion  was  inexorable,  and  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  was  left  to  his  fate.  At  eleven  at  night  he  was  led  out, 
by  torchlight,  surrounded  by  gendarmes,  to  the  place  appointed  for  public 
executions;  on  his  back  and  his  breast  were  affixed  a placard,  with  the  words, 
written  in  large  characters,  “Traitor  to  his  country;”  and  he  died  with 
heroic  firmness,  without  permitting  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and  protesting 
with  his  last  breath  his  devotion  to  his  king  and  country  (2).  * 

Napoleon  had  now  performed  the  most  extraordinary  and  bril- 
Ih^l'.ur-  J*ant  military  achievements  in  his  long  and  eventful  career. 

Uf  Recovering  his  army,  by  the  force  of  his  resolution  and  the  energy 
Napoifon.  of  his  character,  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  he  had  at 


(l)  Dan.  166.187.  Vain,  122.  123.  Burgh.  Ib5, 
157. 

It  was  not  without  the  most  vigorous  remnii* 
strand's  ou  the  part  both  of  Blucher  anti  Alexander, 
that  this  perilous  resolution  to  retreat  was  at  this 
period  taken  by  the  Allied  council.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  intention  of  the  Austrian  generalis- 
simo to  retreat  from  Itcfore  Troyes,  the  old  marshal 
became  literally  furious  : openly  charged  him  with 
bribery  and  treachery,  and  declared  he  would  on 
no  account  retreat  with  him,  but  would  separate 
and  march  direct  on  Paris,  in  order  to  compel  Na- 
poleon to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  army, 
and  turn  his  forces  against  that  of  Silrslo.  Alexan- 
der, on  being  informed  of  these  intentions,  ap- 
proved of  them,  but  directed  the  Hold -marshal  pre- 
viously to  give  the  details  of  his  plan.  Blucher 
immediately,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  out  ou  a 
lorn  sheet  of  paper  the  following  note:  — |.  The 
retreat  of  the  grand  army  will  cause  the  whole 


French  nation  to  taka  up  arms  ; and  the  French 
who  have  declared  for  the  good  cause  will  suffer. 
2.  Our  victorlons  armies  will  lose  heart.  3.  >Ve 
shall  retreat  into  a country  where  there  are  no 
supplies;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  lie i tig  forced 
to  give  up  thuir  lust  morsel,  will  lie  reduced  to  des- 
pair. 4.  The  Kmperor  of  the  French  will  recover 
from  the  coustern  dion  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown  by  our  socccssrs,  and  will,  os  before,  reco- 
ver the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Most  heartily  do  1 
thank  your  Majesty  for  the  permission  you  hare 
given  me  to  resume  the  offensive.  1 flatter  myself 
with  the  hours  of  success,  if  your  Majesty  will  give 
positive  orders  to  General  Winxingerode  and  P.ulow 
to  place  themselves  tinder  my  command.  Joined  by 
tbcui,  I will  march  on  Paris,  fearing  neither  Napo- 
leon nor  his  Marshals,  if  they  should  come  to  meet 
toe.*' - l»»  mi  m , i t i . 1 7 j. 

(2)  Fain,  HP.  131.  Lab.  iu  247.  249.  Beaut  b.  ii. 
23  • 23. 
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once  arrested  the  cdurSe  of  disaster)  after  an  apparently  decisive  defeat,  and 
struck  the  most  terrible  blows  against  the  armies  of  his  adversaries.  Sudden- 
ly stopping  his  retreat,  crossing  the  country,  and  falling  perpendicularly  on‘ 
the  lino  of  march  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  lie  had  surprized  the  Prussian 
marshal  in  a straggling  and  unguarded  situation,  where  his  scattered  corps 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  superior  force  w hich  he  directed  against  them.  At 
Champauhert,  Montmirail,  and  Vanchamps,  he  had  inflicted  a loss  of  full 
twenty  thousand  men  on  that  iron  band  of  veterans,  without  being  weakened 
on  his  own  side  by  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  number;  while  at  Nangis 
and  Montcreau  he  had  stopped  the  advance  of  the  grand  army,  weakened 
them  by  fully  twelve  thousand  men,  and  thrown  hack  their  victorious 
standards  across  the  Seine.  Such  was  the  terror  produced  by  his  arms,  that 
irresolution  and  circumspection  had  succeeded  to  boldness  and  decision  in 
the  Allied  councils  : the  intrepid  advice  of  Alexander  and  Biuchcr  was  dis- 
regarded ; and  a hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  Europe 
abandoned  the  capital  of  Champagne,  retreated  ignominiously  before  sixty 
thousand,  and  concluded  by  soliciting  an  armistice  from  them.  AVhcn  it  is 
recollected  that  these  marvellous  results  were  gained  by  a force  which  never 
could  bring  above  seventy  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field, 
against  a host  of  more  than  double  that  number,  composed  of  the  veteran 
seldiers  who  had  saved  Russia  and  delivered  Germany,  and  that  though  thus 
inferior  upon  the  whole,  lie  was  always  superior  at  the  point  of  attack,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a more  brilliant  series  of  military  movements  is  not 
recorded  in  history,  and  that  if  none  other  existed  to  signalize  his  capacity, 
they  aloue  would  besnlficicnt  to  render  the  name  of  NapoIC-on  immortal. 
iVrimirf  mi,sf  at  *hc  Sa,,le  time  he  observed,  that  the  genius  of  the  French 
c< nrrau.  Emperor  was  seconded  to  a Wish  by  the  opposite  and  contradictory 
qualities  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  liluchcr,  da- 
ring, impetuous,  and  confident,  was  hastening  on  to  Paris,  with  hiseolumns 
so  tar  dissevered,  and  so  incapable  of  supporting  cadh  other  in  case  of  danger, 
that  they  seemed  at  once  to  invite  a flank  attack,  and  defy  mutual  co-opera- 
lion;  while  Schwarlzcnbcrg,  slow,  methodical,  and  circumspect,  was  alike 
disqualified  to  lend  him  any  assistance  in  case  orf  need,  or  relieve  him  from 
the  pressure  of  (lie  enemy  by  the  Tigour  of  his  own  operations.  Thus  the 
former  was  as  likely  to  run  headlong  into  hazard,  as  the  latter  was,  by  never 
daring,  never  to  win ; the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  one  for  a vigorons  advance, 
exposed  hint  as  much  to  danger,  as  the  strong  disposition  of  the  other  for  the 
favourite  Austrian  manoeuvre  of  a retreat,  disable  him  from  obviating  it.  The 
great  merit  of  Hie  French  Emperor,  and,  situated  as  he  was,  it  was  a merit 
of  tho  very  highest  kind,  consisted  in  iiis  clear  appreciation  of  the  opposite 
qualities  of  these  two  commanders ; in  the  genius  which  made  him  perceive, 
that  the  hardihood  of  the  one  would  expose  iiim  to  perils,  while  the  circum- 
spection of  the  other  would  admit  of  his  being  almost  entirely  neglected;  and 
in  the  moral  courage,  which,  refusing  to  lie  subdued  even  by  the  most  se- 
rious disasters,  saw  in  them  only  the  germ  of  false  confidence  to  his  antago- 
nists, and  the  opportunity  of  recalling  victory  to  the  imperial  standards  for 
himself. 

iiw4"h»i  Matters,  however,  had  now  arrived  at  that  point,  from  the  inoral 
iww.Tr'-'  clr°cl  o{  l,wse  successes  on  the  councils  of  the  majority  of  the  AI- 
Aobi-.  lies,  that  the  success  of  the  invasion  of  France,  and  with  it,  the 
holding  together  of  the  grand  alliance,  hung  by  a thread  ; and  the  influence 
of  Alexander,  great  as  it  was,  was  unable  singly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  despon-  ' 
dency,  or  retain  the  Allied  army  in  that  intrepid  course,  from  which  aloue 
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ultimate  salvation  to  the  cause  of  Europe  could  be  hoped.  At  this  crisis,  how- 
ever, he  received  the  most  vigorous  cooperation  from  the  moral  courage  of 
Lonu  Castleiieacii  ; and  it  was  to  the  combined  firmness  of  these  two  great 
men,  that  the  triumph  of  the  alliance  is  beyond  all  question  to  he  ascribed. 
r,A" »'  On  the  i th  February  the  Allied  sovereigns  assembled  at  the 
house  of  General  Knesebcck,  at  Iiar-siir*Aube,  as  from  illness  he 
A„bp"sl" ' was  unable  to  leave  his  apartment,  or  attend  the  council  ekewhera. 
Besides  the  sovereigns,  the  following  persons  were  present,  Prince  Volkonsky, 
Baron  liiebitch,  Count  Nesselrode,  Princes  Schwartzenberg  and  Mellemich, 
Count  Kadeisky,  I-ord  Castlereagh,  and  Prince  llardenberg.  At  this  council 
Alexander  strongly  supported,  as  he  had  always  done,  the  policy  of  vigorous 
operations,  and  openly  announced  that  he  would  authorize  Blucher  to  recom- 
mence the  offensive,  notwithstanding  the  armistice  of  Lusigny,  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  grand  army,  if  he  could  be  reinforced  by  the  corps  of 
Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  the  former  of  w hich  was  still  in  Flanders,  though 
on  the  French  frontier,  while  the  latter  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laon. 
But  here  a very  great,  and  what  appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  council  an 
insurmountable  difficulty,  presented  itself.  These  corps  belonged  to  the  army 
of  Bernadolte, and  took  their  orders  only  from  him;  that  prince  had  not  yet 
passed  Liege  : a long  and  tedious  negotiation  appeared  unavoidable  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  such  a dislocation  of  the  troops  hitherto 
under  his  direct  command;  hisevidentand  well-known  backwardness  at  co- 
operating in  the  invasion  of  France,  rendered  it  certain  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  transference  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  part  of  his  army  to  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  his  country  as  Marshal 
Blucher;  while  at  the  same  time  the  precarious  situation  of  the  alliance,  and 
the  evident  hesitation  of  Austria,  rendered  it  a matter  of  extreme  hazard  to 
take  any  steps  which  might  uHord  him  a' pretext  for  breaking  off  from  it — yet 
* a decision  required  to  be  come  to  without  an  instant’s  delay  ; for  Napoleon 
bad  not  consented  to  any  suspension  of  military  operations  during  the  confe- 
rences. Alexander  strongly  urged  the  expedience  of  withdrawing  the  corps 
of  Winzingerode,  Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  from  Bernadotte’s  command;  but 
he  concurred  with  Schwartzenberg  in  holding,  that  this  was  impossible  with- 
out his  previous  consent;  and  the  majority  of  the  council  inclined  to  this 
opinion.  I'pon  this  Lord  Castlereagh  enquired  of  the  most  experienced  offi- 
cers present,  w hether,  in  a military  point  of  view,  this  change  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  proposed  operation  ? They  answered  that  it  was  : 
upon  this  lie  immediately  stated,  that  in  that  case  the  plan  must  be  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  orders  given  immediately  : that  England  had  a rigid  to 
expect  lhat  her  Allies  would  not  be  deterred  from  a decisive  course  by  any 
such  difficulties  as  had  becu  urged  : that,  if  necessary,  lie  would  w ithhold  the 
monthly  subsidies  from  the  Crown  Prince  till  he  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment : and  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  any  conse- 
quences that  might  arise,  so  far  as  regarded  lhat  prince.  Such  was  the  weight 
of  England  as  the  universal  paymaster,  at  that  period,  in  the  alliance,  as 
well  as  the  deserved  influence-of  her  representative  from  his  personal  charac- 
ter ; and  such  the  effect  of  this  manly  course,  adopted  at  the  decisive 
moment,  lhat  it  prevailed  with  the  assembly.  The  requisite  orders  were 
given  that  very  day,  that  “the  grand  army  should  retreat  to  Langres,  and 
there,  uniting  with  the  Austrian  reserves,  accept  battle;  and  that  the  army  of 
Silesia  should  forthw  ith  march  to  the  Marne,  where  it  was  to  be  joined  by 
the  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  and  immediately  ad- 
vance to  Paris.  ” It  is  not  going  loo  far  to  assert,  lhat  to  this  resolution,  and 
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the  moral  courage  of  the  minister  who  brought  it  about,  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon is  immediately  to  be  ascribed  (1). 

H was  not>  however,  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  this 
urdcu.  decisive  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Allied  sovereigns.  The 
t«rP™,1.o,i.  majority  of  the  council  maintained  that  it  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  both  armies  to  retreat.  Alexander  decidedly  opposed  this 
opinion;  adding,  that  rather  than  do  so,  he  would  separate  from  the  grand 
army,  with  the  guards,  grenadiers,  and  Wittgenstein’s  corps,  and  march  with 
Blucher  on  Paris.  “I  hope,”  added  he,  turning  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
“ that  your  majesty,  like  a faithful  ally,  of  whose  friendship  I have  had  so 
many  proofs,  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  me.”  “I  will  do  so  with 
pleasure,”  answered  that  brave  prince;  “ I have  long  ago  placed  my  troops 
at  your  majesty’s  disposal.”  “ But  why  should  you  leave  me  behind  you?” 
added  the  Emperor  Francis.  But  these  protestations  of  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
how  honourable  soever  to  themselves,  determined  nothing : the  necessity  of 
the  grand  army  retreating  was  universally  admitted;  the  separation  of 
Wittgenstein  and  the  Russians  would  have  sent  it  headlong  across  the  Jura, 
and  probably  dissolved  the  alliance.  It  was  Lord  Castlereagh’s  interposition, 
by  providing  the  means  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blucher  without  weaken- 
ing or  dislocating  the  grand  army,  which  really  determined  the  campaign  ; 
and  so  satisfied  was  Alexander  of  Ibis,  that  the  moment  the  plan  was  agreed 
to,  he  wrote  a note  to  Blucher  with  his  own  hand,  in  pencil,  informing  him, 
that  the  corps  of  Winzingcrode  and  Bulow  were  now  placed  under  his 
orders,  and  authorizing  him  to  act  according  to  his  discretion,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  observing  certain  rules  of  military  prudence.  At  the  same 
council,  it  w as  determined  to  form  out  of  the  German  and  Austrian  reserves, 
which  were  about  to  cross  the  Jura,  combined  with  the  corps  of  Bianchi,  a 
fresh  army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  the  south,  fifty  thousand  strong,  which 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Hesse-Homburg,  and  was  to 
march  on  Macon,  drive  back  Augercau,  and  secure  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
grand  army  from  insult  : while  Bernadolte  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 


(|)  Earl  of  Ripon  to  Lord  Londonderry,  July  6, 
1839.  Dan.  173  Schwnrtzeobcrg’s  General  Orders, 
Feb.  26,  1814,  given  in  Burgh.  169,  171. 

As  Ibis  is  a point  of  tbe  very  highest  importance, 
the  following  extract  from  a very  interesting  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was  confidentially 
engaged  with  Ixtrd  Castlereagli  at  that  period,  to 
his  brother,  the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry , 
is  Subjoined  : — '*  From  Napoleon's  central  position, 
between  tbc  armies  of  Blucher  and  Schwartzen- 
berg,  be  was  enabled  to  fall,  with  his  main  strength, 
upon  each  of  them  singly ; and  experience  had 
proved  that  neither  of  them  was  separately  ad- 
equate to  withstand  his  concentrated  efforts.  Blu- 
chcr's  army  was  much  inferior  in  number  to 
Schwarlzeuberg's,  and  the  thing  to  he  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  reinforce  Blucher  In  such  an  extent  as 
might  insure  tbe  success  of  hfs  movements.  But 
where  were  these  reinforcements  to  be  found  ? 
There  was  nothing  immediately  at  band  but  a body 
of  Russians  under  St.-PreisJ,  who  were  on  tlieir 
march  to  Rheims,  to  join  t bo  corps  to  w hich  they 
belonged  in  Blucher’ s army;  and  they  were  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were 
two  other  strong  corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  Ge- 
neral Bulow,  mid  one  of  Russians  under  Wiuziiigc- 
rode,  who  were  on  their  march  into  France  from 
Flanders,  ami  might  be  brought  forward  with^dcci- 
sive  effect.  They  belonged,  however,  to  the  nrmy 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  had  not  at 
that  period,  I think,  crossed  the  Rhine  ; they  were 


under  his  orders,  and  he  was  eery  tenacious  of  hi* 
authority  over  them;  and  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blu- 
chrr,  was  by  placing  these  corps  at  his  disposal 
without  a moment's  delay,  the  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing them  from  Bcmudolte’s  command,  without 
a previous  and  probably  tedious  discussion  w irti 
him,  was  represented  by  a great  authority  as  insur- 
mountable. Lord  Castlcrcagh  was  present  when 
this  matter  was  discussed  at  the  council;  and  the 
mouieut  he  understood  that,  militarily  speaking, 
the  proposed  plan  was  indispensable  to  success,  be 
look  his  line.  He  stated,  that  in  that  case  the  plan 
must  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  immedi- 
ateljr  given;  that  England  had  a right  to  expect  that 
her  allies  would  not  bo  deterred  from  a decisive 
eoursr  by  any  such  difficulties  as  bad  been  urged, 
and  he  boldly  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  any  consequences  that  might  arise,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  llis  advice 
prerailed  i the  buttle  of  Laon  was  fought  success- 
fully, and  no  fdrther  efforts  of  Buonaparte  could 
oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  to  Paris,  and  their 
triumphant  occupation  of  that  city.  It  is  not  then 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  vigour  and  energy  dis- 
played by  Lord  Castlereagli  at  this  crisis,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign."—  Lord  Ripow  to  Miiqtlt 
Loauonoiiir,  July,  6,  1 839,  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  Marquis's  Letter  to  Lord  Uroughum,  in  answer 
to  his  Strictures  on  Lord  Castlereagli,  p.  57,  5g. 
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were  to  remain  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  complete  the  reduction  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  few  other  strong  places  whic|jfce|d  out  for  the  Emperor  in  Flan- 
ders (1). 

SSIcm-i  No  sooner  hatl  ll,is  council  broken  up,  than  messengers  were 
»•*!■  «•"!  dispatched  in  all  directions  with  the  orders  which  had  been  agreed 
or  Scotia,  on  at  that  memorable  conference.  The  two  armies,  so  recently 
united,  again  separated,  the  huge  masses  of  the  grand  army  slowly  retired 
towards  Langrcs;  and  Blucber,  overjoyed  at  being  liberated  from  the 
fvi..  >r,.  paralyzing  command  of  Sell  wartzenberg,  joyfully  resumed  his  way 
towards  Chalons  and  the  Marne,  followed  by  the  great  body  of  the  French 
army  : the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  alone  being  dispatched  on  the 
traces  of  the  grand  army.  As  soon  as  lllucher  perceived  that  the  weight  of 
Napoleon’s  force  was  directed  against  him,  he  dispatched  a messenger  to 
inform  Sch wartzenberg  of  the  fact;  and  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
r-s.  grand  army,  the  leading  columns  of  which  had  passed  Chaumont, 
and  were  rapidly  approaching  Langres,  was  stopped,  and  preparations  made 
for  again  resuming  the  offensive,  in  order  to  relieve  the  army  of  Silesia  from 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it.  Meanwhile  that  gallant  host,  unwearied  in 
combat,  and  burning  with  desire  to  efface  the  disgrace  it  had  lately  received 
rapidly  descended  both  banks  of  the  Marne.  Marmont,  obliged  to  evacuate 
Sezanne,  was  driven  by  La-Ferte-Caucher  on  La-Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  whither 
Morlicr  also  had  retired  before  the  advancing  corps  of  AVinzingerode.  Al- 
ready the  fugitives  were  appearing  at  Meaux;  Paris  was  in  consternation- 
and  Napoleon,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  capital,  set  out  suddenly  from 
Troyes  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  with  his  guards  and  cuirassiers,  to  accu- 
mulate his  forces  against  his  veteran  but  unconquerable  antagonist  (2). 

While  these  military  movements,  every  one  of  which  seemed  to  bear  the 
fate  of  Europe  on  the  sword's  point,  were  in  progress,  negotiations  of  the 
most  important  kind  were  going  on  between  the  Allied  powers  and  the 
French  Emperor;  and  a treaty  of  alliance  had  been  formed,  which  again 
cemented  and  placed  on  a secure  basis  their  recently  somewhat  disjointed 
alliance. 

on™.,,,,  jt  i,as  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  answer  to  the  Allied  decla- 
tfcKmion  ration  from  Frankfort,  and  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation, 
F,b  V of  which  M.  Dc  St.-Aignan  was  the  bearer,  Napoleon  had  signified 
his  readiness  to  treat;  and  after  some  delays  on  both  sides,  Chatillon  was 
fixed  on  as  the  place  for  the  conferences,  which  was  declared  neutral  ground 
and  the  congress  opened  there  on  the  4th  February.  The  great  influence  of 
England  at  this  period  in  the  alliance,  might  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
plenipotentiaries  assigned  to  her  in  this  memorable  assembly : they  were 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  (1),  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain;  Count  Razumoffsky  on  the  part  of  Russia;  Count  Stadion  for 
Austria;  and  Baron  Humboldt  on  that  of  Prussia.  Caulaincourt  singly  sus- 
tained the  onerous  duty  of  upholding,  against  such  an  array  of  talent  and 
energy,  the  declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  But  though  both  parlies  pro- 
fessed an  anxious  desire  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  yet  their  views  were 
so  various  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that,  as  in  the  preceding  year 
at  Prague,  the  congress  would  be  little  more  than  a form,  and  the  sword 
must  in  reality  determine  the  points  in  dispute  between  them.  Both  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  making  the  terms  which  they  demanded  dependent 

(0  Dan.  174,  I7f>.  Kncb,  S.  348,  349-  (3)  Wow  Marquis  LonJoiidcirv. 
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on  the  aspect  of  military  aflairs;  and  both  in  consequence  readily  agreed  to 
the  congress  continuing  its  labours  ^thc  midst  of  the  din  of  the  surrounding 
conflict.  Alexander  from  the  outfeWipheld  this  principle,  and  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  terms  proposed  at  Frankfort  should  not  be  adhered  to 
after  the  great  successes  of  the  campaign,  and  the  conquest  of  a third  of 
France,  by  the  Allied  forces,  had  opened  to  them  new  prospects,  which  they 
could  not  have  entertained  before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.  Napoleon,  during 
the  first  alarm  consequent  on  the  battle  of  l.a  Kothiere,  had  given  Caulain- 
courl  full  powers  to  sign  any  thing  which  might  prevent  the  occupation  of 
1‘aris  by  the  victorious  Allies  (1);  but  no  sooner  had  victory  returned  to  his 
standards  at  Monlmirail  and  Champauhert,  than  he  retracted  these  conces- 
sions, enjoined  his  plenipotentiary  to  strive  for  delay,  as  his  prospects  were 
daily  brightening,  and  directed  him,  abovo  every  thing,  to  “sign  nothing 
without  his  special  authority.” 

JjjJjjJJJ  The  vast  importance  of  the  congress  which  was  about  to  open, 
g-upl  had  early  impressed  upon  both  the  Continental  and  British  cabinets 
n-a,s!  the  necessity  of  sending  a minister  to  take  the  principal  direction 
of  the  negotiations,  who  might  wield  unfettered  the  whole  powers  of  the 
government.  General  Fozzo  di  liorgo  was  accordingly  sent  to  London  in  the 
close  of  1815;  and  the  British  government  at  ouce  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  the  plan.  Lord  llarrowby  was  at  first  talked  of;  but  the  risks  of  delay  in  his 
case,  from  the  necessity  of  corresponding  with  the  foreign  office  in  London, 
were  such,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  send  the  minister  for  foreign 
afTairs  himself.  No  one  could  have  been  found  in  any  rank  belter  qualified  than 
Lord  Cast lereagh  for  the  task.  His  high  bred  manners,  conciliatory  disposition, 
and  suavity  of  temper,  were  as  much  fitted  to  give  him  influence  in  the  Allied 
cubiuets,  as  his  clearness  of  intellectual  vision,  firmness  of  character,  and 
indomitable  moral  courage,  were  calculated  to  add  vigour  and  resolution  to 
their  councils,  lie  received  his  instructions  as  to  the  terms  to  which  he  was  to 
agree  from  a cabinet  council,  before  leaving  the  British  shores;  and  they  ex- 
hibit, when  compared  with  the  principle*  which  England  had  maintained 
throughout  the  contest,  a memorable  instance  of  constancy  in  adverse,  and 
moderation  in  prosperous  fortune  '2j. 
view,  or  England  had  no  demands  cither  to  recede  from  or  augment  since 
ihc  war  commenced,  ller  object  throughout  had  been,  not  to  force 
nrgotiaiiou.  an  unpopular  dynasty  on  an  unwilling  people;  not  to  wrest  pro- 
vinces or  cities  from  France,  iu  return  for  those  which  she  had  so  liberally 
exacted  from  all  the  adjoining  states;  not  even  to  make  her  indemnify  Great 
Britain  for  any  part  of  the  enormous  expenses  to  which  she  had  been  put  during 
the  war  : but  simply  to  provide  security  fur  the  future;  to  establish  a barrier 
alike  against  the  revolutionary  propagandisin  and  military  violence  of  her 
people ; to  compel  her  rulers  and  armies,  w hclhcr  republican  or  imperial,  to 
withdraw  within  their  own  territories,  and  neither  seek  to  disturb  foreign 
nations  by  their  principles  nor  subdue  them  by  their  pow  er.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects,  she  had  uniformly  maintained  that  no  security  was  so 
desirable,  because  none  was  so  likely  to  be  efleclnal,  as  the  restoration  of 
the  former  line  of  princes,  with  whom  repose  was  practicable,  and  to  whom 
“conquest”  was  not,  according  to  Napoleon’s  maxim,  “essential  to  exis- 
tence;” but  she  had  never  regarded  that  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
an  accommodation,  nor  even  put  it  forward  on  any  occasion,  from  first  to  last, 
as  I lie  basis  of  a treaty  with  the  existing  rulers  of  France.  In  u word,  England 

(I)  Dan.  2.  II,  8a.  lonJ.  276,  Fain,  93,  St.  (2)  l-otad.  273,  274.  Cap.  x.  355,  36fl.  RurgIi.  It. 
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lia<l  nothing  to  do  but  to  revert  to  and  enforce  those  principles  which  she 
had  submitted  to  the  cabinet  of  St.-Pelersburg  before  the  contest  began  (1), 
which  she  had  announced  to  Napoleon  when  first  seated,  Hushed  with  the 
triumph  of  Marengo,  on  the  consular  throne  (2j;  and  which  had  formed  the 
basis  of  the  grand  alliance  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1805,  shortly  before  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Austcrlitz  campaign  (3).  She  did  so  accordingly; 
she  demanded  neither  more  nor  less.  So  memorable  an  instance  of  constancy 
in  adverse,  and  moderation  in  prosperous  fortune,  does  not  occur  in  the 
whole  annals  of  mankind.  U'c  admire  the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans,  w ho 
refused  to  treat  with  Hannibal  when  encamped  within  sight  of  the  capitol, 
till  lie  had  first  evacuated  the  territories  of  the  republic  ; we  pay  a just  tri- 
bute to  the  heroism  of  Alexander,  who  surrendered  the  ancient  capital  of  his 
empire  to  the  Hamcs,  rather  than  permit  it  to  be  sullied  by  the  presence  of 
the  spoiler ; we  acknowledge  the  glory  which  is  shed  over  Spain,  by  the  un- 
daunted resolution  of  her  Cortes  never  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  even 
when  the  remnant  of  her  armies  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz. 
Rut  these  were  instances  of  constancy  in  adverse,  not  moderation  in  prospe- 
rousfortune.  To  have  maintained  for  twenty  years  a coutest,  often  unaided, 
with  an  enemy  possessing  more  than  double  her  own  resources ; to  have  nei- 
ther arrogated  to,  nor  receded  from,  her  principles  during  that  long  period  ; 
to  have  advanced  no  pretensions  in  victory  which  she  bad  not  maintained  in 
defeat;  to  have  concluded  peace  with  her  inveterate  enemy  when  her  capital 
was  in  her  power,  and  her  emperor  dethroned,  and  exacted  no  conditions 
from  the  vanquished  on  which  she  had  not  offered  to  maintain  peace  before 
the  contest  commenced  (4J— this  is  the  glory  of  England,  and  of  Englaud 
alone. 


(j)  *'  The  terms  offered  to  1 ranee  should  be,  the 
withdrawing  her  arms  within  the  limits  of  the 
French  territory,  the  abandoning  her  conquests, 
the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignly 
or  right*  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in 
some  unequivocal  innuncr,  a pledge  of  her  iateu* 
lion  no  lougcr  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  disturb- 
ances against  foreign  governments.  In  return  lor 
these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  ol  Europe 
who  should  he  parties  to  this  measure,  might  en- 
gage to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hostility 
against  France,  or  interference  in  her  iiiterual  af- 
fairs, and  (o  maintain  a correspondence  and  inter- 
course of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  of  that 
country,  with  whom  such  a treaty  may  Ik-  con- 
cluded.”—I.o*d  Gsesville,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aj- 
fain,  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Stint’ Petersburg. 
2 ffA  Dee.  |7 &2—Aate,  i.  299. 

(2)  “The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  the 
abandonment  by  France  of  those  gigantic  schemes 
of  ambition,  by  which  the  very  existence  of  society 
in  the  adjoining  slates  has  so  long  bccu  menaced, 
would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained  the  F ranch 
nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  consideration  and 
respect  abroad.  Such  an  event  would  alone  hove 
removed,  and  will  at  any  time  remove,  all  ohstacles 
in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  would  con- 
firm to  France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  an- 
cient territory  *,  and  if  would  give  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  in  tranqnillily  and  peace,  that 
security  which  they  are- now  compelled  to  seek  by 
other  means.  But,  desirable  as  such  au  event  must 
be,  both  to  France  and  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this 
inode  exclusively  that  his  Majesty  limits  the  possi- 
bility of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  Ills  Majesty 
makes  uo  claim.*'  to  prescribe  to  France  what  should 
be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  bands 
she  shall  vest  the  authority  neccisary  for  conduct- 


ing the  affairs  of  a great  and  powerful  nation.  Ho 
looks  only  to  ihe  security  of  his  own  dominions  and 
those  pi  is  allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Eu- 
rope. Whenever  be  shall  judge  that  such  security 
ran  in  any  manner  be  attained,  as  resulting  either 
from  the  position  of  the  country  from  whose  inter- 
nal situation  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such 
other  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  as  may 
produce  the  same  end,  his  Majesty  will  eagerly  em- 
brace tbu  opportunity  to  concert  with  hi*  allies  tl*<* 
means  of  a general  pacification.'’ — Loud  Gaeavii-LK 
to  M.  Tsllkk sxjid.  January  5,  1800-—  1‘arl,  History, 
X.xxiv.  1199, 1201,  uml  Ante  iv.  0tf. 

(3)  “The  views  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of 
the  Emperor  of  IUis-sja,  iu  bringing  about  this  al- 
liance, are  pure  and  disinterested.  Their  chief  ob- 
ject, in  regard  to  the  countries  which  may  be  con- 
quered (ram  France  is  to  establish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible their  ancient  right.* , and  to  secure  the  well- 
being of  their  inhabitants  ; hot  in  pursuing  that 
object  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  grurral  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  on  which  indeed  that  well-being  is 
mainly  dependent.'*  Then  follows  a specification  of 
the  disposal  to  be  wait  of  the  conquests  of  France, 
iu  the  event  of  the  alliance  .succeeding  in  wrestiug 
them  from  that  power;  without  a syllable  cither  as 
to  despoiling  her  of  nny  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
the  monarchy,  or  interfering  iu  the  remotest  degree 
with  its  internal  government.— -Mu.  Pjtt’s  AW  to 
the  Ewreros  or  IU  ssi i,  January  1 1,  ibO.S.— J>« .mau, 
Histoire  tics  Traitcs  de  Pais:,  vis.  59,  and  Jute,  v . 
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(4)  “ Kogland  will  never  consent  that  France 
should  arrogate  to  herself  the  power  of  annulling  at 
pleasure,  under  rover  of  a pretended  liutural  right 
nfwlmb  she  makes  lie  mi  l the  sole  judge,  the  poli- 
tical system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  trea- 
lies  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  payers. 
She  will  rifVflr  tea  with  iudiffcreucc  France  wake 
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Inftrurtiom  Conformably  to  these  principles,  the  instructions  of  Lord  Castle- 
cwNmtk  reagh  from  the  British  cabinet  contained  no  projects  for  the  par- 
tilion  of  any  part  of  France  as  that  monarchy  existed  in  i789, 
ownri.  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  most  ample 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  barriers  against  its  future  irruption  into 
Europe.  The  reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits;  the  formation  of  a 
federative  union  in  Germany,  which  might  secure  to  the  meanest  of  its  states 
the  protection  of  the  whole;  the  re-establishment  of  the  Swiss  confederacy 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers;  the  restoration  of  the  lesser  states 
of  Italy,  intermediate  between  France  and  Austria,  to  a state  of  independence; 
the  restoration  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  in 
their  former  extent;  in  fine,  the  restitution  of  Holland  to  separate  sove- 
reignty, under  the  family  of  the  Stadtholdcrs,  with  such  an  addition  of  ter- 
ritory as  might  give  it  the  means  of  maintaining  that  blessing.  Such  were 
the  instructions  of  the  English  cabinet,  in  regard  to  the  general  restoration 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  in  so  far  as  France  was  concerned ; and 
in  these  propositions  all  the  Allied  powers  concurred.  With  a viewr,  however, 
to  the  especial  security  of  England,  two  additional  provisions  were  insisted 
upon,  upon  which  the  British  cabinet  was  indexible.  The  first  of  these  was, 
that  no  discussion  even,  derogatory  to  the  British  maritime  rights,  as  settled 
by  existing  treaties,  or  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe,  should  be 
admitted ; the  second,  that  in  the  event  of  any  new  arrangements  being 
deemed  advisable  for  the  future  frontiers  of  France,  they  should  not  embrace 
Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Piedmont : the  first  of  which  was  justly  considered 
essential  to  the  maritime  security  of  England ; the  second,  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Italian  slates,  on  which  side,  as  no  general  confederacy 
was  contemplated,  the  greatest  danger  might  in  future  be  apprehended  (1). 
Restoration  In  these  instructions,  however,  two  important  points  were  pur- 
'sV,>.'a''.rr  posely  left  undecided;  uot  because  they  were  overlooked,  or  their 
importance  not  fully  appreciated,  but  because  their  solution  was 
iviand.  involved  in  such  dillicully,  and  was  so  dependent  on  future  con- 
tingencies, that  no  directions  previously  given  could  possibly  prove  applicable 
to  the  subsequent  march  of  events.  These  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  future  destiny  of  Poland. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  instructions  contained  no  specilic 
iw.M.m  c.o-  directions,  because  it  was  the  intention  of  England,  not  less  than 
r*anu.u  of  tne  other  Allied  powers,  not  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  French  people.  Lord  Casllercagh,  indeed,  in 
conformity  with  the  declared  purpose  of  British  diplomacy  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  made  no  conccalmcut  of  bis  opinion,  either  in 
or  out  of  Parliament  (2),  that  the  best  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  dispossessed  race  of  princes  to  the  French 
throne;  and  “ the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory”  was  often  referred 


herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  Europe. 
If  Fra  nee  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
and  friendship  with  England,  let  her  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  con- 
fine herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting 
other  governments,  disturbing  theii  tranquillity,  or  vio- 
lating their  right t.” — Lord  Gaehvill*  to  M.  Cuat- 
VRtm,  the  French  Envoy,  Feb.  5,  1793.— State  Pa- 
pers, No.  |.  stun.  Reg.  1793,  and  Ante,  i.  298.  299. 
(l)  Hard.  xii.  318.  320.  Cap.  x.  366- 
(2  ) “ Every  pacification  would  he  incomplete,  if 
you  did  nut  re-establish  oil  the  throne  of  France 


the  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbons  : any  peace  with 
the  man  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  nation,  could  have  no  other  Gnat  result  hut 
to  give  to  Europe  fresh  subjects  of  divisions  and 
alarms— it  could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable; 
nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate with  him,  when  invested  with  power,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  in- 
curring the  whole  responsibility  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war.”— Loan  CasTLtacActn’s  Speeds  in  Par. 
liament,  29 lh  June  I8l4. — Pari,  Debates,  s.wiii. 

158. 
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to  by  him  in  private  conversation  as  offering  the  only  combination  which  was 
likely  to  give  lasting  repose  to  the  world;  but  it  was  as  little  his  design,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  British  cabinet,  to  advance  these  views  as  a preliminary  to 
any,  even  the  most  lasting,  accommodation.  Such  a reaction,  to  have  any 
likelihood  of  being  durable,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  immediate  jealousy  of 
Austria  for  the  succession  of  Napoleon’s  son,  could  only  be  founded  upon  a 
movement  in  France  itself,  and  such  a manifestation  of  opinions  within  its 
limits,  as  might  render  it  evident  that  no  chance  remained  of  a continuance 
of  the  crown  in  the  Buonaparte  family.  The  views  of  Alexander  were  en- 
tirely the  same  at  this  period,  so  far  as  regarded  the  government  of  France; 
and  bis  able  diplomatist,  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  when  sent  to  London  to 
induce  the  British  government  to  send  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Allied  head- 
quarters, thus  expressed  himself  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  who  pressed  him  to 
explain  the  ideas  of  the  Czar  on  the  subject  of  the  Bourbon  family — “My 
lord,  every  thing  has  its  time;  let  us  not  perplex  matters — To  sovereigns  you 
should  never  present  complicated  questions.  It  is  with  no  small  difficulty 
that  they  have  been  kept  united  in  the  grand  object  of  overthrowing  Buona- 
parte : as  soon  as  that  is  done,  and  the  imperial  rule  destroyed,  the  question 
of  dynasty  will  present  itself;  and  then  your  illustrious  house  will  sponta- 
neously occur  to  the  thoughts  of  all  (1).” 

Division  But  though  entirely  in  unison  on  this  momentous  subject,  the 
r'SShv  cabinets  of  England  and  Russia  were  far  from  being  equally  agreed  ’ 
found.  as  (0  anothcr  subject,  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  speedily 
present  itself  for  discussion  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon — and  that  was  the 
future  destiny  of  Poland.  That  the  old  anarchical  democracy  of  that  country, 
with  its  stormy  comitia,  liberum  veto , internal  feuds,  and  external  weakness, 
could  not  be  restored,  if  the  slightest  regard  was  felt  either  for  the  general 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  or  the  welfare  of  that  gallanl  but  distracted 
people,  was  evident  to  all.  But  what  to  do  with  Poland,  in  the  powerful  and 
now  victorious  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  all  of  whom,  it 
might  be  foreseen,  would  be  anxious  to  share  its  spoils,  was  not  so  apparent. 
In  a private  conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  this  period,  the  Empe-  . 
ror  Alexander  openly  announced  those  views,  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  his  dominions,  which  subsequently  occasioned 
such  difficulty  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Restated  that  his  moral  feelings, 
and  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  called  upon  him  to  use  his  power  to 
restore  such  a constitution  to  Poland  as  would  secure  the  happiness  of  so 
noble  and  great  a people;  that  the  abandonment  of  seven  millions  of  his 
Lithuanian  subjects  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  object,  if  lie  had  no 
guarantee  for  the  advantage  he  was  thence  to  derive  for  Russia,  would  be 
more  than  his  imperial  crown  was  worth;  and  that  the  only  way  of  recon- 
ciling thescjobjects  was,  by  uniting  the  Lithuanian  provinces  with  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  such  a constitutional  administration  as  Russia 
might  appoint.  He  communicated  at  the  same  time  the  same  project  to 
Prince  Metlernich.  Thus  early  did  the  habitual  ambition  of  that  great  power 
show  itself  in  the  European  congress;  and  so  clearly,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs  (2),  were  future  difficulty  and  embarrassment  arising 
out  of  the  very  magnitude  of  present  successes. 

Xapoltoti'i  The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  his  plenipotentiary,  Caulain- 

irKun"  court,  were  of  a very  different  tenor,  and  such  as  sufficiently 

oourt-  evinced  the  unlikelihood  that  the  congress  would  terminate  in 

(l)  Cap.  a.  3(j7.  Hunt.  \ii.  318.  J2Z.  PrivaW  in- 
fttrntaliuii. 
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any  permanent  accommodation.— “ It  appears  doubtful,”  said  he,  “whether 
the'Allies  really  wish  a peace;  I desire  it;  hut  it  must  be  solid  and  honour- 
able. France,  without  its  natural  limits,  without  Ostcnd,  without  Antwerp, 
would  be  no  longer  on  a level  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  England, 
and  all  the  other  Allied  powers,  have  recognised  at  Frankfort  the  principle 
of  giving  France  her  natural  boundaries.  The  conquests  of  France  within 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  can  never  compensate  what  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  have  acquired  in  Finland,  in  Poland,  or  what  England  has  seized  in 
India.  The  policy  of  England,  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Will 
carry  away  Austria.  I have  accepted  the  basis  announced  at  Frankfort;  but 
it  is  probable  by  this  time  the  Allies  have  other  ideas.  Their  negotiations  aro 
hut  a mask.  The  moment  that  they  declared  the  negotiations  subject  to  the 
influence  of  military  events,  it  became  impossible  to  foresee  their  probable 
issue.  You  must  hear  and  observe  every  thing.  You  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  views  of  the  Allies,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  them,  day  by 
day,  in  order  tluit  I may  be  in  a situation  to  give  you  more  precise  instruc- 
tions than  I can  give  at  present.  To  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  limits  is  to 
degrade  it.  They  are  deceived  if  they  suppose  that  the  misfortunes  of  war 
will  make  the  nation  desire  such  a peace  : there  is  not  a French  heart  which 
would  not  feel  its  disgrace  before  the  end  of  six  months,  and  which  would 
not  make  it  an  eternal  subject  of  opprobrium  to  the  government  which 
should  he  base  enough  to  sign  it.  Italy  is  untouched,  the  Viceroy  has  a fine 
army  : in  a few  days  I shall  have  assembled  a force  adequate  to  light  several 
battles,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spain.  If  the  nation  se- 
conds me,  the  enemy  is  marching  to  his  ruin  ; if  fortune  betrays  me,  my 
part  is  taken  : I will  not  retain  the  throne.  I will  neither  degrade  the  nation 
nor  myself,  by  subscribing  degrading  conditions.  Try  and  discover  what  are 
Metternich’s  ideas.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Austria  to  push  matters  to  extre- 
mity : yet  a step,  and  the  lead  will  escape  her.  In  this  state  of  aflfairs,  there 
is  nothing  to  prescribe  to  you.  Limit  yourself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hear 
every  thing,  and  inform  me  of  what  goes  on.  I am  on  the  eve  of  joining  the 
army ; we  shall  be  so  near,  that  scarce  any  delay  will  occur  in  making  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  negotiations  (I).” 

Commence-  When  the  views  of  the  opposite  parties  were  so  widely  at  va- 
Z"L1.  riance,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  negotiations  could  load  to  any 
result,  or  serve  as  more  than  a pretext  to  both  parties  for  regula- 
ting the  terms  insisted  on,  according  to  the  aspect  of  military  affairs;  yet 
were  the  conferences  nearer  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  a peace,  at  their 
outset,  than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated.  The  congress  opened  on 
the  5d  of  February  at  Chatillon  ; and  from  the  great  weight  of  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh  at  the  Allied  headquarters,  the  utmost  union  was  soon  brought  to  pre- 
j.n.  a.  vail  between  the  leading  ministers  of  the  great  powers.  In  the  outset 
Napoleon,  by  means  ofCaulaincourt,  endeavoured  to  opcnaprivalecommuni- 
cation  with  Prince  Mcttcmich;  hut  the  answer  of  that  able  statesman  damp- 
ed the  hopes  he  had  hitherto  so  confidently  entertained  of  detaching  Austria 
from  the  alliance  (2),  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  sufficiently  proved  that  Lite 


(1)  Napoleon  lo  Caulaincourt,  Jan,  1814. 
Cap.x.  370. 

(2)  "I  received  yesterday  evening  the  coufiden* 
tiol  teller  of  the  23d,  which  your  cxccllcucy  has 
addressed  to  me.  I have  submitted  it  to  the  Em- 
peror my  master,  and  his  imperial  majesty  has 
resolved  to  make  no  use  of  its  contents— it  wilLrc- 
inain  forever  uukuown  : and  I pray  your  excel* 


lency  to  believe,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  mat- 
ters, any  ctmfidence reposed  in  our  cabtuel  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  abase.  1 have  a pleasure  in 
making  known  to  yon  this  assurance,  in  a moment 
of  sucu  immense  importance  for  Anstria,  Fra.ioe, 
and  Europe.  The  conduct  of  my  sovereign  has 
been  uniform  and  consistent.  He  has  engaged  in 
this  war  without  hatred  ; be  pursues  it  without  re* 
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cabinet  of  Vienna  was  anxious  (o  retain  him  on  the  throne,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  liberties  and  security  of  the  other  states  in  Europe. 
Caulaincourt  replied  in  terms  dignified  and  melancholy,  lamenting  that  Count 
Stadion,  instead  of  Prince  Mcttcmich,  was  not  the  minister  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  Austria  at  the  congress,  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
which  Lord  Castlercagh  might  exercise  in  its  deliberations;  and  conjuring 
him,  if  he  would  avert  the  last  calamities  on  the  beloved  daughter  of  his  Em- 
peror, to  exert  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a fair  and  equitable  peace  (1).  Mel- 
ternich  replied  : “ M.  Caulaincourt  has  conceived  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
Lord  Castlereagh.  He  is  a man  of  a cool  and  just  mind,  without  passions, 
who  will  never  permit  himself  to  be  governed  by  coteries.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if,  in  the  outset  of  the  congress,  prejudices  should  be  entertained 
against  the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  If  Napoldon  really  wishes  for  peace, 
he  will  obtain  it  on  reasonable  terms.”  This  separate  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence between  Mclternich  and  Caulaincourt,  unknown  to  the  other 
members  of  the  congress,  but  yet  without  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  its 
resolutions,  continued  the  whole  time  it  sat : a singular  circumstance,  indi- 
cating at  once  the  strength  of  the  separate  interests  which  had  led  Austria 
into  such  a proceeding,  the  extremely  delicate  nature  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  in  dependence,  and  the  exalted  honour  which,  in  spite  of  such 
prepossessions,  prevented  her  from  swerving,  in  the  linal  result,  from  her 
pledged  faith  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe  (2). 

Karon™  The  battle  of  La  RothU're,  and  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
uh^ouM  Troyes,  produced  a most  important  effect  upon  the  views  of  Nnpo- 
UJir  tr.'"  Icon  at  the  congress  which  had  recently  been  opened.  Justly  alar- 
med  f°r  his  capital,  which  seemed  now  to  be  menaced  by  an  over- 
whelmingforce,  and  aware  of  the  perfect  unanimity  which  prevailed 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  (3),  he  at  length  gave 
Caulaincourt  those  full  powers  which  he  had  so  anxiously  solicited  ; and  au- 
thorized him  to  sign  any  thing  that  might  appear  necessary  to  avoid  the  risk 

Btntincnt.  The  day  that  be  pare  bin  daughter  to  the 
rince  who  theu  governed  Europe,  he  ceased  to  bc- 
old  in  him  a personal  enemy-  The  fate  of  war  lias 
since  changed  the  altitude  of  all.  If  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  listen  in  these  moment*  to  the  voice 
of  reason  ; If  he  will  consent  to  seek  his  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  a great  people,  in  renouncing  Hit 
former  ambitious  polity — the  Emperor  will  with 
pleasure  revert  to  the  feelings  lie  entertained  when 
nr  gave  him  the  daughter  of  his  heart  j hut  if  a 
fnlnl  blindness  shall  render  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
deaf  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  people  mid  of 
Europe,  he  will  deplore  the  fate  of  his  daughter, 
hut  not  nr  rent  hi*  course." — Confidential  Letter, 

M ktt  Ban  icn  to  C*cua  i wcoutT,  29th  Jan,  181 4.  Given 
in  C*ecriouB,  Jhst.  de  t Empire  de  Napoleon,  %. 

372,  373 

(1)  “The  arrival  of  the  Allied  troop*  at  Paris 
would  be  the  commencement  of  a series,  of  chnupet 
which  .Austria  assuredly  would  not  he  the  last  to 
regret.  If  tha  war  1*  to  terminate  by  our  over- 
throw, has  Austria  nothing  to  repret  in  such  a cata- 
strophe ? \\  hat  profit  Is  she  lo  acquire,  what  glory 
to  win,  if  we  are  overwhelmed  by  all  the  armies  of 
Europe?  You,  my  prince,  have  a boundless  Imrvcst 
or  glory  to  reap ; but  it  b to  be  gained  only  by 
your  remaining  the  arbiter  of  events,  and  the  duly 
way  in  which  you  can  do  so  is  by  au  immediate 
peace."— >0*  claim  cor  ST  to  MiTTKanicn,  8f/i  Fe- 
bruary 1 81 4.  — 1 T.*rEFtQu*,  x.  372. 

(2)  Cop.  x.  373,  374,  Sec  the  whole  in  Fain,  279, 

309 

(3)  “Sire!  I am  bets  at  Chatillou,  opposed  to 

/ 


four  diplomatists,  counting  the  three  English  for 
one.  They  have  nil  the  same  instructions  prepared 
by  the  secretaries  of  state  of  their  respective  fourU. 

Their  language  bos  been  dictated  to  them  in  ad- 
vance t the  declarations  which  they  tender  are  all 
ready  made  . they  do  not  take  a step,  nor  titter  a 
word,  which  has  not  been  preconcerted.  They  are 
desirous  of  a protocol,  ami  1 am  not  disinclined  to 
it;  so  precious  are  the  moment*,  and  yet  so  great 
the  hazard  by  a false  step  of  ruining  all.  I set  out 
with  my  hands  hound  : I hate  just  received  a Idler 
full  of  alarms  : and  I now  And  myself  invested  w ith 
full  powers.  1 am  at  once  reined  in  and  spurred  on  * 

1 know  not  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change." 

— Can laikcOc st  to  NahiUos,  Feb.  6.  1814;  Fais, 

289  ; CmnsPt,  x.  375,  370-  It  is  nut  surprising 
that  Caulaincourt  was  at  a loss  to  conceive  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  change;  for  so  Inveterate  was  tha 
habit  nt  Napohhm  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  deal  in  Wr. 
falsehoods,  even  with  his  most  confidential  ser- 
vants, that  only  two  days  before,  in  his  letter  to  5- v 
Caulaincourt,  detailing  the  battle  of  ha  Rolhiere,  ho 
had  sajd — ••  Schwa  rt/.cu berg’s  report  is  a piece  of 
folly  : there  a>a<  no  battle  : the  old  guard  was  not 
there  : tho  young  guard  did  not  charge  : a few 
pieces  of  cannon  have  been  captured  by  a charge  of 
horse  ; but  the  amir  wo*  In  march  fi-r  the  bridge 
of  Lcsmoiit  when  tuat  evfcut  arrived ; mid  had  he 
been  two  hour*  later,  the  enemy  vtould  not  have 
forced  us."  — N ravin*  to  CpausMSHT,  Feb.  4, 

1 81  4 — In  II •abETBKXn,  xii.  332.  lT»e  words  in 
italics  arc  omitted  In  Fain’s  quotation  of  that  letter. 

See  F» in, '285.  Pfrc4i  Jutt. 
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of  a battle,  and  save  Paris  from  being  taken  (1).  It  was  not,  however,  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  this  great  concession  was  extorted  from  theEmpe- 
ror;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred  is  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
mingled  firmness  and  exaltation  of  his  mind  : — Cnulaincourt  had  represented 
to  him,  by  letter  on  31st  January,  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  receiving  pre- 
cise and  positive  instructions  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  : “ The  fate  of 
trance,”  said  he,  “may  depend  on  a peace  or  an  armistice,  which  must  he 
concluded  in  four  days.  In  such  circumstances  I demand  precise  instruc- 
tions, which  may  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act.”  When  this  letter  was  received, 
Maret,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  the  Emperor  to  yield  to  necessity, 
and  give  the  full  powers  which  were  so  urgently  demanded.  Instead  of  an- 
swering, Napoleon  opened  a volume  of  Montesquieu’s  works,  containing  the 
grandeur  and  fall  of  the  Romans,  which  lay  in  his  cabinet,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage — “ I know  nothing  more  magnanimous  than  the  resolution 
which  a monarch  took  who  has  reigned  in  our  times,  (Ixjus  XIV.)  to  bury 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne  rather  than  accept  conditions  unwor- 
thy of  a king.  He  had  a mind  too  lofty  to  descend  lower  than  his  fortunes 
had  sunk  him  ; he  knew  well  that  courage  may  strengthen  a crown,  hut  in- 
famy never.”  Maret  with  earnestness  represented,  “ that  nothing  could  he 
more  magnanimous  than  to  sacrifice  even  his  glory  to  the  safety  of  the  state, 
which  would  fall  with  him.”  “Well,  he  it  so,”  replied  the  Emperor  after  a 
pause  : “ let  Caulaincourt  sign  whatever  is  necessary  to  procure  peace;  I will 
hear  the  shame  of  it,  hut  I will  uot  dictate  my  own  disgrace.”  In  two  hours 
after,  the  full  powers  were  dispatched  (2). 

The  Allied  powers  were  unanimous  in  the  terms  which  they 
Pnrml"1  proposed  to  France;  and,  after  the  preliminary  formalities  had 
F*  7- . been  gone  through,  they  were  fully  developed  in  a note  lodged 
in  their  joint  names,  on  the  7th  February.  They  were  to  this  effect:  — 
Considering  the  situation  of  Europe  in  respect  to  France,  at  the  close 
of  the  successes  obtained  by  their  arms,  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries  have 
orders  to  demand  that  France  should  be  restricted  to  her  limits  before  the 
Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  subordinate  arrangements  for  mutual 
convenience,  and  the  restitution  which  England  is  ready  to  make 
for  such  concession  : as  a natural  consequence  of  this,  France  must 
renounce  all  direct  influence  beyond  the  future  limits  of  Ccrmany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  ” Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  the  battle  of 
La  Rolhicre,  that  Caulaincourt,  two  days  afterwards,  wrote  in  reply:  “ 1 
wish  to  know,  whether,  by  consenting  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  have 
proposed,  that  France  shall  be  restricted  to  her  ancient  limits,  1 will  imme- 
diately obtain  an  armistice  : If  by  such  a sacrifice  an  armistice  can  imme- 
diately be  obtained,  I am  ready  to  make  it : nay,  I shall  be  ready,  on  that 
supposition,  to  surrender  immediately  a portion  of  the  fortified  places 
which  that  sacrifice  must  make  us  ultimately  relinquish  (3).” 

To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  congress  at  this  period  was  on  the 
eve  of  producing  a general  peace;  and  an  armistice,  as  the  first  step  to- 


(1)  " I am  authorized,  duke,  lo  make  known  to 
you,  that  the  intention  of  the  limperor  is,  that  you 
should  consider  yourself  as  invested  with  all  the 
powers  necessary,  in  these  important  circuuist.in- 
ces,  to  take  the  part  which  you  shall  deem  advisable 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  I have  sent  you 
n letter  with  the  needful  powers  which  you  have 
solicited.  At  the  moment  when  his  Majesty  is  about 
to  quit  this  city,  he  has  enjoined  me  to  dispatch  to 
you  a second  : and  to  make  you  aware,  in  express 


terms,  that  his  Majesty  gives  you  carte  blanche  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  to  « happy  issue — lo  save 
the  capital,  and  avoid  a battle,  on  which  depend  thn 
Inst  hopes  of  the  nation.'*— Maact foC*ei.AijrtJocaTt 
Troyes,  5 fh  February  JSl4;  Fain,  286,  287  ; Place * 
Just. 

(2)  Hard.  xii.  833,  334.  Cap.*.  375. 

(3)  Caulaincourt  to  Meltrrnirh,  F«*b.  9,  i8|4. 
Fain,  2'J3.  Hard.  xii.  337. 
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Thf,  ,r,  wards  it,  might  hourly  be  expected.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
tZV  however,  a letter  was  forwarded  to  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the 
pupoifon.  Emperor  „f  Russia,  requesting  a suspension  of  these  sittings  for  a 
few  days,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  concerting  with  his  Allies  upon  the 
terms  to  be  demanded  ; and  they  were  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  17th. 
The  fate  of  the  world  depended  on  this  delay;  for,  when  the  conferences 
were  resumed,  events  had  occurred  which  rendered  all  accommodation 
impossible  between  the  parlies,  and  irrecoverably  threw  them  back  upon 
the  decision  of  the  sword.  Napoleon,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  been 
brought  to  give  full  powers  to  Caulaincourl  to  treat  after  the  disaster  of 
La  Rothiere,  no  sooner  saw  the  advantages  which  the  ill-judged  separation 
of  the  grand  army  from  that  of  Silesia  would  give  him,  than  he  resolved  to 
retract  his  concessions,  and  again  trust  all  to  the  hazard  of  arms,  lie 
received  intelligence  of  the  terms  demanded  on  the  9th  at  Nogcnt,  when 
he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Sezanne,  which 
terminated  in  so  disastrous  a manner  for  Utucher.  Perceiving  the  advantage 
whiclr  this  movement  was  likely  to  afford,  he  broke  out  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment manner  to  Maret  and  Berthier,  against  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the 
terms  which  were  demanded.  “ What!  ”•  said  he,  with  indescribable  energy, 
“ do  you  urge  me  to  sign  such  a treaty,  and  trample  under  foot  my  coro- 
nation oath,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  territory  of  the  republic?  Disasters 
unheard  of  might  compel  me  to  relinquish  the  conquests  1 myself  have 
made : but  to  abandon  those  also  made  before  me;  to  betray  the  trust  made 
over  to  me  with  such  conGdencc;  to  leave  France,  after  so  much  blood 
has  been  shed  and  victories  gained,  smaller  than  ever!  Could  I do  it  with- 
out treachery,  without  disgrace?  You  are  fearful  of  a continuation  of 
the  war;  and  I am  still  more  afraid  of  dangers,  yet  more  certain,  which 
you  do  not  perceive.  If  we  renounce  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  not 
merely  France  which  recedes,  but  Austria  and  Prussia  which  advance. 
France  has  need  of  peace;  but  such  a one  as  they  seek  to  impose  upon  it, 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  the  most  inveterate  war.  What  would  1 
be  to  the  French,  if  I had  signed  their  humiliation?  What  could  1 answer 
to  the  republicans  of  the  senate,  when  they  came  to  ask  me  for  the  frontiers 
of  the  Rhine?  God  preserve  me  from  such  affronts!  (f)  Write  to  Caulain- 
courl, since  you  will  have  it  so,  but  tell  him  that  1 reject  the  treaty.  I 
prefer  to  run  the  greatest  risks  of  war.” 

When  such  were  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  on  setting  out  upon 
jjj*  his  expedition  against  Biuchcr,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his 
. tiin.r|ur „t  disposition  would  be  rendered  more  pacific  by  his  unexpected  and 
ivb.To'.'  brilliant  successes  over  that  commander.  No  sooner,  accordingly, 
was  the  first  of  these  victories,  that  at  Champaubcrt,  gained,  than  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Caulaincourl  that  a brilliant  change  had  taken  place  in  his  affairs, 
that  new  advantages  were  in  preparation;  and  that  the’ plenipotentiary  of 
France  was  now  entitled  to  assume  a less  humiliated  altitude.  Meanwhile, 
Feb.  i3.  the  privy  council  at  Paris,  to  whom  the  propositions  of  the  Allies 
at  Chatillon  had  been  referred,  unanimously  reported  that  they  should  be 
agreed  to.  The  Emperor,  however,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories 
Feb.  i;.  over  Biuchcr,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  17th,  from 
Nangis,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  ever  for  an  accommodation;  but  that  the 
advantages  which  he  had  now  gained  entitled  him  to  demand  less  unfa- 
vourable terms;  while  to  Caulaincourl  he  wrote,  on  the  same  day,  that 
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the  extraordinary  powers  he  had  received,  were  only  intended  to  avoid  a 
battle  and  save  the  capital;  that  now  that  danger  no  longer  existed,  and, 
consequently,  the  negotiation  would  resume  its  ordinary  course  of  proceed- 
ing, and  he  was  to  sign  nothing  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
Emperor  (1).  tJCfZfatdi 

sn»Ko»  This  brilliant  change  in  his  fortunes,  not  only  induced  NapoWon 
fcjmr  to  to  resume  the  powers  to  treat  which  he  bad  conferred  on  Caulain- 
court,  but  led  to  another  step  on  his  part,  in  the  end  attended 
tJ^TnortT  not  *ess  effect  upon  his  fortunes.  During  the  first  rao- 
tiic  onior.  meat  of  alarm  consequent  on  the  battle  of  La  Rothifcre  and  retreat 
from  Troyes,  he  had  written  to  Eugene  Beauhamais  to  the  effect,  that  the 
r,b  s.  crisis  had  now  become  so  violent  in  France  that  it  was  plain  the  con- 
test would  bo  decided  there;  that  all  subordinate  considerations  had  now 
become  of  no  importance;  and  therefore,  that,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  a 
few  strongholds,  he  should  immediately  withdraw  his  whole  forces  across 
the  Alps,  and  hasten  to  the  decisive  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  This 
order,  worthy  of  Napoleon’s  genius,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  his 
system  of  war,  would  have  brought  forty  thousand  experienced  veterans  on 
the  rear  of  the  Austrian  grand  army  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, and,  in  ail  probability,  prevented  the  advance  to  Paris  and  dethrone- 
Feb.  it.  ment  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  successes  over  Blucher  restored  to 
such  a degree  his  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he  wrote  to  Eugene, 
the  very  night  after  the  battle  of  Monlmirail,  forbidding  him  to  retire,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  was  singly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  France.  Nay,  so 
far  was  he  transported  by  the  sanguine  views  which  he  now  entertained  of 
his  affairs,  that  he  resumed  his  ideas  of  German  conquest,  and  openly  said 
to  those  around  him,  “ I am  nearer  Vienna  than  the  Allies  are  to  Paris.” 
Thus,  the  only  effect  of  these  successes  was  to  restore  the  naturally  rigid  and 
unbending  tone  of  his  character,  to  revive  his  projects  of  universal  domi- 
nion, cause  him  to  reject  the  throne  of  old  France  offered  him  by  the  Allies, 
and  induce  him  to  hazard  all  ou  the  still  doubtful  issue  of  military  opera- 
tions (2).  .....  . •.  “ 

ri^or  But  whatever  confidence  Napoleon  himself  might  feel  in  the  con- 
tinued  appeal  to  arms,  the  same  feeling  was  far  from  being  shared 
vSZ  “ by  the  authorities,  or  more  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris.  When  the  couriers,  indeed — succeeding  one  another,  adorned  with 
laurel,  and  announcing  with  tenfold  exaggeration  the  really  marvellous  vic- 
tories of  the  Emperor— entered  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries ; and,  still  more, 
when  the  long  files  of  Russian  and  Prussian  prisoners  were  conducted  with 
all  the  pomp  of  war,  aud  amidst  the  strains  of  triumphal  music,  along  the 
Boulevards — the  multitude  loudly  cheered  the  Emperor,  and  hope  in  the 

i- '*>  ■'<?;*’  > - r ” -**** 

Fain,  84,  206.  Napoleon  to  Caulaineourt,  noUrahle  peace,  sucli  os  on  the  basis  proposed  a* 
Feb.  17,  1814.  Fain,  20?.  Frankfort.  My  position  Is  certainly  better  now 

" I gave  yon  cane  blanche  only  to  save  Paris,  and  than  it  was  at  that  lime.  They  could  then  set  me  at 
avoid  a battle,  which  was  then  the  only  hope  of  the  defiance;  1 had  gained  no  advantages  over  them, 

. nation.  The  battle  has  taken  place  ; Providence  has  and  they  were  tin  lh«  verge  of  my  territories,  Now 
blessed  our  arms.  1 Lave  made  30.000  or  40,000  1 have  gained  immense  advantages  over  t'. cut ; so 

prisoners,  taken  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a great  iudeed  that  a military  career  of  twenty  yearn, 
great  number  of  generals,  and  all  this  without  a l*  and  no  small  celebrity,  can  exhibit  no  parallel  to 
most  a serious  encounter.  Yesterday  1 cut  up  the  it;  still  1 am  ready  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  allow 
afmy  of  Prince  Schwarizenherg,  and  I hope  to  dcs-  Ute  enemy  1^  retire  peaceably, if  they  will  conclude 
troy  it  before  it  has  repassed  the  frontiers.  Your  pence  on  the  basis  of  Frankfort."  At  the  end  of 
attitude  should  continue  the  same  : you  should  do  this  letter.  these  words  were  added  in  tl»«  liand- 
cvery  thing  to  procure  peace;  but  my  intention  writing  of  Napoleon  Ne  sigurz  nen,  ne  signex 
now  is,  that  you  should  sign  nothing  without  my  nen."  N*eowiof«  lo  Oaui.air  court,  Febnutry  nth, 
authority,  because  1 alone  know  iny  own  position.  1814.— Fair,  297,  298- — Pieces  Just. 

Generally  speaking,  I will  only  consent  to  an  ho*  (2)  Koch.  i.  269.  Beauch.  i.  328. 
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revival  of  his  star  was  again  awakened  in  many  breasts.  But  amidst  all  this 
seeming  congratulation,  no  return  of  real  confidence  wa$  generally  felt.  Ex- 
perience soon  showed  that  victory  attended  only  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  in 
person ; that  while  he  was  successful  in  one  quarter , the  enemy  was  pressing 
on  in  another ; and  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  in  the  end,  that  the  gallant 
hand  of  veterans  whom  he  commanded  should  not  be  worn  out  by  the  forces, 
always  twice,  often  three  times  more  numerous,  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. By  the  more  intelligent  and  far-seeing  of  the  community,  even  his 
victories  were  more  dreaded  than  his  defeats;  the  latter  led  to  humiliation 
and  peace,  but  the  former  tended  to  confidence  and  war;  and  it  was 
already  felt  that  a continuance  of  the  contest,  in  the  present  exhausted  state 
of  France,  was  a greater  evil  than  any  possible  calamities  by  which  it  might 
be  terminated.  In  the  senate,  in  particular,  these  ideas  were  violently  fer- 
menting; every  one  distrusted  his  neighbour,  because  he  was  conscious  of 
vacillation  in  himself;  all  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  imperial  throne 
was  at  an  end  ; even  the  most  prudent  were  beginning  to  speak  aloud  as  to 
the  Emperor  being  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace.  Strange  rumours  were  in  cir- 
culation, as  to  Joseph  and  the  Empress  proposing  to  make  peace  indepen- 
dent of  the  Emperor;  and  the  selfish  and  ambitious,  anticipating  an  ap- 
proaching convulsion,  wore  looking  about  for  the  safest  harbour  in  the 
storm  (f). 

®ut  uPon  l^c  Allied  powers  the  change  in  the  diplomatic  lan- 
i.  guage  of  Caulaincourt,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received,  coupled  with  the  evident  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from 
the  returning  fortune  and  increasing  andacity  of  Napoleon,  prodneed  effects 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  They  now  saw  clearly  that  they  had  no 
chance,  not  merely  of  success,  but  of  existence,  but  in  perfect  unanimity 
and  the  most  vigorous  warfare.  The  exulting  expressions  of  Napoldon,  that 
he  was  nearer  Vienna  than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris,  had  not  been  lost  upon 
the  assembled  ministers;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  particular,  had  been  in- 
defatigable in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  Austrian  ministers,  that  they  would 
infallibly  be  the  first  object  of  the  French  Emperor’s  wrath  if  his  victorious 
legions  should  again  cross  the  Rhine.  In  these  views  he  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  in  a memoir  submitted  by  him  to 
the  Allied  sovereigns  on  the  llith  February,  both  manfully  combated  the 
desponding  views  then  so  general  at  the  Allied  headquarters  as  to  the  cri- 
tical nature  of  their  situation,  and  developed  the  noblest  and  most  luminous 
views  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
which  had  yet  been  uttered  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Metternich 
cordially  supported  the  same  ideas;  the  successes  of  Napoldon  against  Bluchcr 
had  awakened  all  his  former  apprehensions  of  his  power  : he  now  feared 
more  for  Vienna  than  for  the  fall  of  Marie -Louise,  and  was  desirous  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  imperial  master  in  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance  (2).  , 


(I)  Sawnr,  iit.  JSJ.  Cup.  x.  m,  40J. 

(a)  Cap.  i.  397.  400.  Bird.  ail.  351 . Dan.  139, 
191. 

Alexander'*  opinion*,  recorded  In  tltis  memor- 
able Slate  Paper,  are  deterring  of  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  as  demonstrating  both  the  admir- 
able views  which  he  entertained  on  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  and  the  high  moral  courage  bv  which 
they  were  sustained  Victory  having  brought 
us  to  Frankfort,  the  Allies  offered  to  France  condi- 
tions of  peace,  which  were  then  considered  propor- 
tionate to  the  successes  which  they  had  obtained; 
at  that  period,  these  conditions  might  have  lx  cu 


called  the  object  of  the  war.  I strongly  opposed 
the  proposals  to  negotiate  then ; not  because  I did 
not  desire  peace,  but  because  I thought  that  time 
would  offer  us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when 
we  had  proved  to  the  enemy  our  superiority  otter 
biin.  All  ure  now  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  ar- 
guments; for  to  It  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  incal- 
culable difference  between  the  terms  offered  at 
Frankfort  ond  nt  Chatillon— that  is,  the  restoration 
by  France  of  territories  without  which  (ieruiony 
and  Italy  would  be  lost  on  the  first  offensive  move- 
ment. 

**  The  destruction  of  (lie  euetny’s  political  power 
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The  result  of  Iheir  united  eflorls  was  the  Treaty  of  Ciiaitmont  : one  of  the 
most  remarkable  diplomatic  acts  of  modern  limes,  and  which  presented  an 
impassable  harrier  to  the  ambition  and  efforts  of  France  (1). 

by  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  rc- 

March fusing  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  him  - viz.  the  reduction 
of  France  to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy,  as  they  stood  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution— the  four  Allied  powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  should 
each  maintain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field  ; that  to  pro- 
vide for  their  maintenance,  Great  Rritain  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of 
five  millions  sterling,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  three  continental 
powers,  besides  maintaining  her  own  contingent  complete  from  her  own  re- 
sources. It  was  provided  also  that  each  power  should  have  a commissary 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  different  armies;  that  if  any  of  the  Allied  powers 
was  attacked,  each  of  the  others  should  forthwith  send  to  its  assistance  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  including  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  forward- 
ing additional  troops,  if  required  ; that  if  England  chose  to  furnish  her  con- 
tingent, or  any  part  of  it,  in  foreign  troops,  she  should  pay  annually  twenty 
pounds  sterling  for  every  foot  soldier,  and  thirty  for  every  horseman  ; that 
the  trophies  should  be  divided  equally,  and  no  peace  made  but  by  common 
consent;  that  none  of  the  contracting  parties  should  enter  into  engagements 
with  other  states  but  to  the  same  end  : in  fine,  that  this  treaty  should  be  in 
force  for  twenty  years,  and  might  be  renewed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
same  period  (1). 

tww'JT  bi  addition  to  these  public  stipulations,  several  secret  articles  were 

Hi.-  Treat,,  inserted  in  this  treaty,  Yvhicli  eventually  proved  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  future  reconstruction  of  the  slates  of  Europe,  after  the  deluge 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  subsided.  It  was  agreed,  1st,  That  Germany 
should  be  restored  in  the  form  of  a federal  union,  comprising  all  the  powers 
of  which  it  was  composed  ; that  Switzerland  should  be  independent,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Allied  powers;  Italy  divided  into  independent  states; 
Spain  restored  to  Ferdinand  VII,  with  its  ancient  limits;  Holland  enlarged 
in  territory,  and  formed  into  a kingdom  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  2d,  Power 
was  reserved  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  ac- 
cede to  the  present  treaty.  3d,  That  considering  the  necessity  which  might 


does  nol  constitute  the  grand  aim  of  the  efforts 

which  it  remains  for  us  to  make;  but  it  may  be- 
come so,  if  the  fortune  of  war,  the  example  of  Pa- 
ris, and  the  evident  inclination  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  shall  give  the  Allies  the 
possibly  of  openly  proclaiming  il-  I do  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  Allies  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
importance  attached  by  them  to  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  if  that  lueasurn  tan  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  wisdom.  On  the  contrary,  I should  con- 
sider that  event  as  the  completion  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Korope  ; as  the  brightest' example  of  just  ice 
ond  morality  it  is  possible  to  display  to  the  uni- 
verse; finally,  as  the  happiest  event  for  France  it- 
self, whose  internal  condition  can  never  be  without 
influence  on  the  tranquillity  of  her  tieighliours. 
Nobody  is  more  convinced  than  1 am  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune  in  war  ; yet  1 do  not  reckon  a par- 
tial failure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a battle,  us  a misfor- 
tune which  should  in  one  day  deprive  us  of  tile 
fruit  of  our  victories;  and  1 ntu  convinced  that  the 
skill  of  our  generals,  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our 
superiority  in  cavalry,  the  reinforcements  which 
are  following  us,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
would  never  allow  us  to  fall  so  low  as  some  seem  to 
apprehend.  I aut  by  no  means  adverse  to  continu- 


ing the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  or  giving  Coulain- 
court  the  explanations  he  desires  regarding  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  Europe,  provided  France  would  re- 
turn to  her  old  frontiers.  As  to  the  armistice  which 
is  requested  in  the  letter  to  Prince  Metternirb,  1 
conceive  this  proceeding  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  usages  of 
negotiations,  and  the  proposal  to  be  advantageous 
only  to  the  enemy.  I am  as  much  convinced  as 
ever,  that  all  probability  is  in  favour  of  a success- 
ful issue, if  the  Allies  keep  to  the  views  and  obliga- 
tions by  which  ihry  have  been  hitherto  guided 
with  reference  to  tlieir  grand  object,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy s armies.  With  a good  understanding 
among  themselves,  their  success  will  be  complete, 
and  checks  will  be  easily  borne.  I do  nol  think 
that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for  us  to  stop  short ; 
and  1 trust  that,  as  iu  former  conjunctures,  new 
events  will  show  us  when  that  time  shall  have  ar- 
rived."— Memoir  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  hr  the 
l’.Mi-cnOH  Aluxa.ndea,  IS thl’eb.  18 1 4-— l>AsiLErsxr, 

p.  88,  DO. 

(l^  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  N.  I\.  i-  683  ; wul 
Hard,  xii.  352*  Schocll,  Hist.  dcsTrait.de  Paix,  x, 
417. 
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exist,  even  after  the  couclusiuu  of  a tleliiiilivc  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep  in  the 
Held,  during  a certain  time,  forces  adequate  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  Allied  powers  might  agree  upon  for  confirming  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  concert  among  themselves  the 
requisite  provisions,  not  only  regarding  the  necessity,  but  the  importance 
and  distribution  of  the  forces  requisitefor  this  purpose ; hut  under  this  limi- 
tation, that  none  of  the  powers  should  be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for  this 
end  on  foot  for  more  than  a year,  without  their  express  consent  (1). 

S’Thu  ""1’  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  a virtual  dissolution  of  thccon- 
o.Ti'.o,”"  8rcss  °*  Clialillon  ; for  it  established  so  wide  a difference  between 
si™.  the  views  of  Napoleon  and  the  Allied  powers,  and  confirmed  the 
latter  so  strongly  in  their  determination  to  contend  to  the  uttermost  for  the 
reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  that,  opposed  as  these  views  were 
to  the  firm  resolution  of  Napoleon  to  hold  out  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
all  prospect  of  an  accommodation  was  at  an  end.  The  congress  continued  to 
sit  for  three  weeks  after  : the  Allied  powers  firmly  insisting  on  the  relin- 
quishment by  France  of  all  its  conquests  since  the  Revolution  : and  Caulain- 
court,  under  Napoleon’s  direction,  constantly  shifting  his  ground,  and  endea- 
vouring to  elude  such  rigorous  conditions.  It  was  not  with  his  own  good-will, 
however,  that  the  French  plenipotentiary  insisted  on  these  terms ; for  lie 
saw,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  immense  risks  which  the  Emperor  was  running 
by  holding  out  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  throwing  all  on  the  hazard 
of  arms  to  obtain  it,  and  represented  in  the  most  urgent,  though  respectful, 
terms,  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  accepting 
the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV  as  the  price  of  pacifying  Europe  (2).  Napoleon, 
however,  was  inexorable ; all  the  efforts  of  his  diplomatist,  after  the  plenary 
powers  lie  had  granted  during  the  alarm  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothicrc  had 
been  recalled  on  the  17th  of  February,  not  only  failed  in  convincing  him  of 
the  necessity  of  descending  from  his  ideas  of  the  empire,  but  even  of  extrac- 
ting from  him  any  definite  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  he  himself  was 
willing  to  come  to  an  accommodation  ; he  was  evidently  determined  to  cast 
all  on  the  decision  of  the  sword,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  genius, 
or  his  star,  would  extricate  him  from  his  present,  as  they  had  done  from  so 
many  other  perilous  circumstances  (5).  War,  in  consequence,  recommenced 


(!)  Hard.  sii.  353.  Schocll.x. 

(2)  **  The  quolion  about  to  be  decided  is  so  ita* 
portant ; it  may  have  at  the  instant  consequences  so 
fatal,  tint  I regard  it  as  a normrount  duty  to  recur 
ugain.  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  your  majesty, 
to  what  I have  already  mi  frequently  insisted  on. 
There  is  no  weakuefs,  sire,  in  my  opiuiou ; but 
I see  the  dangers  which  menace  France  and  the 
throne  of  your  majesty,  and  I conjure  you  to  pre- 
vent them.  We  must  make  sacrifices;  wc  must  do 
so  immediately  : — as  at  1'rague,'  if  we  do  not  take 
care,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will  escape  us; 
the  circumstances  of  this  moment  beam  closer  re- 
semblance to  those  which  there  occurred  than  your 
majesty  may  be  aware.  At  Prague,  peace  was  not 
concluded,  and  Aurtrin  declared  against  us,  be- 
cause we  would  not  believe  that  the  term  filed  fqr 
the  closing  of  the  congress  would  be  rigorously 
n(|lieml  to.  Here  the  negotiations  ore  on  the  eve  of 
bring  broken  off,  became  you  cannot  believe  that 
a question  of  such  timneuar  importance  nmy  depend 
on  such  or  such  an  onswer  which  we  may  make  be- 
fore a certain  day.  The  more  I consider  what  has 
passed,  the  more  1 am  convinced,  that  if  we  do  not 
go  into  the  contr+proiels  demanded,  and  insist  upou 
modification* ou  Uiehasii  uf  Frankfort,  all  lb  dosed. 


I venture  to  say,  because  I feel,  that  neither  the 
glory  of  your  majesty  uor  the  power  of  France 
depend  on  the  povsc.v-.ion  of  Antwerp,  or  any  other 
point  of  our  new  frontiers.”— Cauls iw toe *t  to 
JSsroLio*.  ChtidUon,  QtU  March  1814.— Fair,  301, 

302- — Piece*  Just. 

(2)  Pendant  ces  negociations  (a  Chalillon)  je  ne 
confois  pas  comment  je  uc  suis  pus  drvenu  fou.  l.e 
temps  des  illusions  etail  passe.  1/actualite  ctait  di*- 
vorantc ; et  « me s letters  je  ne  reeevais  que  des  reponses 
etas  ires,  alors  qu'il  eiit  fallu  trailer  h tout  prix. 
l.’avrnir  nous  restail : a present  il  uc  nous  resto 
qu’un  tonibrnu.  Mrs  Icttrcs  n'rlaicnt  qu’une  pAlo 
copie  rle  cc  que  je  di.sais  a PFinpereur  dans  no*  cn- 
UelieiM  parlituliers.  J’iusbtai  pour  qu'il  me  donn.it 
sou  ultimatum  sincere,  aftn  que  jc  fussc  cti  mesure 
dc  terminer  invariablcmont  nrec  les  plcnipoteu* 
tin  ires  Allies,  qui  nvnicnl  regu  certaineraout  des 
iuatructious  positives,  II  me  faut  dre  vrai,  car  ceci 
rst  drvcuu  do  I'liistoire  : U Em  per  ear  ne  repondait 
jamais  cutegor/qNenient  a eette  tUmuude.  11  dudail, 
avec  unc  me rvei House  ndresse,  dc  livrer  Ic  srerut  de  > 
sa  peusce  i lit  line;  cello  uiuuierc  «st  un  des  trails 
suillaiils  de  son  genre  d'rapril.*’— Souvenirs  de  lUu- 

LdscwtT,  i,  302,  320,  330. 

.Tv  j » ■ ' » 
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with  more  activity  than  ever  : the  armistice  of  Lusigny,  even  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  operations  of  the  grand  army,  to  which  it  was  expressly  confined, 
proved  little  more  than  a shadow;  while  hy  a singular  contrast,  characte- 
ristic of  the  manners  of  modern  Europe,  the  most  polished  forms  of  courtesy 
were  observed  at  the  congress  of  Chaiillon,  the  choicest  wines  of  the  Rhone 
and  Champagne,  the  most  delicate  viands  of  Paris,  passed,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, througli  the  French  lines,  to  enrich  the  diplomatic  dinners,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  without  the  interruption  of  a day ; the  Allied  plenipoten- 
tiaries strove,  hy  the  most  delicate  attentions  to  AI.  Caulaincourt,  to  assuage, 
for  a few  moments  at  least,  the  overwhelming  anxiety  with  which  he  was  op- 
pressed ; and  French  ladies  of  rank  and  beauty  added  the  charm  of  female 
fascination  to  the  assembly  of  hostile  diplomatists,  intent  on  the  overthrow  of 

gHHR;  , . ■ - •>- 

M,,„„  "While  this  important  negotiation  was  going  on  at  Chatillon,  mi- 
litary  operations  of  the  most  active  kind  had  been  resumed  be- 
>7-  tween  Napoleon  in  person  and  the  army  of  Silesia,  which  had 
now,  under  the  direction  of  Blucher,  advanced  beyond  la  Fertd-sous-Jouarre, 
and  almost  to  Meaux,  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  NapoUkm  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  danger  whiqh  menaced  the  capital,  than  he  set  out,  as  already 
mentioned  (2],  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  February,  from 
Troyes,  for  Arcis-sur-Aubo  and  Sezanne,  to  follow  on  the  traces  of  tho  Prus- 
sian marshal,  Blucher  had  some  days  before  marched  in  the  same  direction, 
having  on  the  2iith  crossed  the  Aube  at  Anglure,  and  on  the  two  following 
days  advanced,  driving  Alarmont  before  him,  to  la  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  where 
the  French  marshal  effected  his  junction  with  Mortier,  who  had  retired  from 
Feb.  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons  before  the  approaching  corps  of 
Winzingerode  and  Woronzoff,  which  were  now  moving  forward  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  of  Silesia,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  agreed  on  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube  on  the  25d  (3;.  The  light  troops  of  the  Russians  were  directed  by 
Blucher  to  mako  an  attack  on  Meaux,  while,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his 
real  intentions,  the  Prussians  were  ordered  to  repair  the  bridges  over  the 
Marne,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  French  at  la  Fertd-sous-Jouarre,  and 
crossing  over,  menace  the  French  marshal  on  that  side.  In  pursuance  of 
these  orders,  Sacken’s  light  troops  took  possession,  with  little  resistance,  of 
that  part  of  Meaux  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne;  but  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  making  preparations  to  force  his  passage  across  to 
' that  part  of  the  town  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  Marmontand  Mortier,  who 
were  too  experienced  to  be  diverted  from  the  decisive  point  of  the  Paris  road 
by  the  feint  at  la  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  arri  ved  in  breathless  haste,  and  instantly 
manning  the  old  walls,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  national  guard 
who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  town,  made  every  preparation  for  a vigorous 
defence.  Their  opportune  arrival  obliged  Sacken  to  defer  his  attack  till  the 
following  morning;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  Blucher  received  intelli- 
gence from  Tettenbom  that  the  French  Emperor,  in  person,  was  marching 
feii.  »a.  on  his  rear  by  Sezanne,  lie  immediately  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
moved  next  day  in  the  direction  of  Soissons,  with  a view  to  unite  with  Win- 
ziugerode  and  Woronzoff,  and  give  battle  to  Napoleon.  It  was  full  time  he 
Should  be  interrupted  in  his  career,  for  three  days  more  would  have  brouglit 
■ him  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  the  roar  of  Sacken’s  cannon,  during 
the  attack  on  Meaux,  was  distinctly  heard,  and  startled  the  multitude  at  the 

(l)  I.ond.  277,  278.  fittrgli.  1 55,  192.  Hard.  xii.  (2)  -4 me,  x,  07# 

356,  359.  Fain,  302,  303.  (3)  lb.,  x.  97. 
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very  moment  that  the  cannon  of  the  Invalided  were  announcing  the  victories 
over  the  grand  army  at  Nangis  and  Montercau  (1). 
confei  >t  The  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Troyes  was  soon  made  known  to 
AuhiT’  the  outposts  of  the  grand  Allied  army,  by  the  languor  and  inac- 
J7-  tivity  with  which  their  rearguard  was  pursued.  This,  coupled 
with  the  intelligence  which  Schwartzenberg  received  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  advance  of  Blucher  towards  the  Marne,  induced  him,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  justly  alarmed  for  Blucher  when  the 
whole  weight  of  Napoleon  was  directed  against  him,  to  resume  the  offensive 
on  the  great  road  from  Troyes  to  Cbaumont.  With  this  view,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  the  corps  of  Wrede  and  Wittgenstein,  mustering  about 
thirty-live  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  were  drawn  up  opposite  to  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  on  the  road  leading  to  Chaumont.  Oudinot  commanded  the  French 
in  that  quarter,  who,  though  consisting  nominally  of  two  corps  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry,  could  not  bring  above  seventeen  thousand  men  into  the 
Held ; so  that  the  Allies  were  more  than  two  to  one.  The  French,  neverthe- 
less, made  a gallant  defence.  They  were  skilfully  posted  across  several 
ravines,  which  descend  from  Bar  towards  the  Aube,  in  such  a manner,  that 
they  could  be  reached  only  along  the  plateaus  which  lay  between  them, 
where  the  ground  being  narrow,  the  superiority  of  the  attacking  force  was 
not  likely  to  be  so  severely  felt.  Wittgenstein’s  plan  was  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  front  with  GorchakotTs  corps,  while  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemburg, 
supported  by  Pahlon’s  horse,  menaced  their  flank.  The  French,  however, 
commenced  the  action  by  storming  the  height  in  front  of  Aillcville,  which 
formed  the  connecting  point  between  their  front  and  (lank  attack.  Upon 
this,  Wittgenstein  ordered  up  GorchakolTs  corps,  supported  by  Pahlen’s 
cuirassiers,  to  retake  that  important  point.  The  cavalry  were  repulsed;  but 
after  a severe  struggle,  the  Russian  infantry  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
height.  Upon  this  turning  point  being  gained,  a general  attack  along  the 
whole  Allied  line,  the  one  half  of  which  was  perpendicular  to  the  other,  took 
place.  Meanwhile,  Pahlen’s  cuirassiers  had  been  detached  towards  Sevignv, 
in  order  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  communications,  and  thus  GorchakotTs 
men  were  exposed  without  adequate  support  to  the  furious  charge  of 
Kellerinan’s  dragoons.  These  splendid  troops,  just  arrived  from  Spain, 
speedily  routed  the  Russian  hussars,  and  threw  their  whole  centre  into  such 
disorder,  that  Wittgenstein  could  only  avert  total  defeat  by  concentrating 
his  artillery  at  the  menaced  point;  and  he  in  haste  sent  orders  to  1‘ahlcn  to 
remeasure  his  steps,  and  bring  up  his  heavy  squadrons  to  the  support  of  the 
wavering  part  of  the  line  (2). 

victory  Highly  excited  by  this  brilliant  success,  the  veteran  peninsular 
oi  um' Ailirs.  squadron  threw  themselves,  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  on  the 
Russian  batteries  in  the  centre;  but  the  experienced  Russian  gunners  allowed 
them  to  approach  within  a hundred  steps,  and  then  opened  such  a tre- 
mendous point-blank  discharge  of  grape,  that  four  hundred  horsemen  were 
in  a few  minutes  stretched  on  the  plain,  and  the  remainder  recoiled  in  dis- 
order. At  the  same  time,  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  come  up  in  person, 
ordered  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  from  Wrede’s  corps,  to 
support  the  centre ; and  conceiving  that  part  of  the  lino  now  adequately 
secured,  sent  orders  to  Uahleu  to  wheel  about  a second  time  and  resume  his 
original  inarch  to  Sevigny  and  Dolancourt,  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  left  flunk. 

(l)  Dan.  ’201.  202.  Koch.  i.  358,  360-  Fain.  (2)  Kocli,  ii.  f.  8.  Burgh,  105,  166.  Dau.  179. 
1 li,  142.  1‘lolho,  iii.  285,271.  180.  Fain.  1 43.  Notho,  iii.  240,  2 13. 
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Al  the  same  lime,  Wredc,  who  had  now  come  into  action,  commenced  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Bar-sur-Aube  itself,  on  the  French  right;  so  that  both 
their  flanks  were  menaced.  These  movements  of  necessity  compelled  Oudinot 
to  retreat;  but  in  order  to  gain  time  to  effect  it  in  order,  his  troops  made  the 
most  vigorous  resistance  at  all  points,  especially  at  Bar,  which  was  the 
theatre  of  a most  sanguinary  conflict.  Pahlen’s  brilliant  dragoons,  kept 
marching  and  countermarching  all  day  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
combat,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  molest  their  passage  of  the  Aube  at  Dolan- 
court;  and  thus  the  French  effected  their  retreat  before  nightfall,  without 
being  deprived  of  cither  guns  or  standards;  but  they  sustained  a loss  of  three 
thousand  men,  of  whom  live  hundred  were  prisoners.  The  Allied  loss  was 
about  two  thousand;  but  they  gained  Bar-sur-Aube;  and,  what  was  of  far 
more  consequence,  restored  the  credit  and  spirit  of  the  grand  army(l),  and 
arrested  a retreat  to  the  Vosges  mountains,  or  possibly  to  the  lthine. 

Wound  .mi  Count  Wittgenstein  was  severely,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  slightly 
S’va'.eon-  wounded  in  this  action;  and  the  former  being  obliged  to  retire 
•inn.  for  a season  from  active  operations,  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  his  corps  by  General  ltaeffskoi.  But  for  his  loss  the  Russian  service  would 
have  had  no  cause  to  lament  any  circumstance  which  brought  the  indomit- 
able hero  of  Smolensko  (2)  more  prominently  forward ; but  the  wound 
which  compelled  Wittgenstein  to  withdraw,  was  a serious  injury  to  the 
Allied  cause,  and  a great  misfortune  to  himself;  for  it  occurred  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  contest,  and  four  weeks  more  would  have  shown  the 
saviour  of  St.-Pctcrsburg  the  dome  of  the  iuvalides.  Though  the  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  troops  at  a foreigner  holding  the  supreme  command,  and  the 
ill  success  w hich  attended  bis  arms  when  acting  as  generalissimo  at  Lutzen, 
prevented  his  being  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
war,  he  throughout  bore  a distinguished  part  in  its  achievements,  and  con- 
tributed much  by  the  boldness  of  his  advice  to  sustain,  when  it  was  much 
required,  the  vigour  of  the  Allied  councils.  Daring,  impetuous,  often  incon- 
siderate, he  was  the  Marccllus,  if  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  the  Fabius,  of  the 
Russian  army  ; like  Blucher,  he  was  ever  desirous  to  advance,  and  uniformly 
supported  the  most  daring  measures;  in  action,  his  buoyant  courage  never 
failed  to  bring  him  into  the  foremost  ranks,  and  his  frequent  wounds  attest 
how  fearlessly  he  shared  the  dangers  of  the  meanest  soldiers,  lie  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a great  master  of  strategy,  and  his  want  of  circumspection  in 
adequately  supporting  his  advanced  columns,  frequently  exposed  his  troops 
to  serious  reverses,  of  which  the  combat  at  Nangis  had  recently  afforded  an 
example  (3);  yet  was  this  very  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  directing,  as 
he  did,  troops  so  firm  and  resolute  ns  the  Russians,  often  of  the  most  essential 
service  to  his  country  and  the  general  cause  of  Europe,  llis  obstinate 
resistance  and  unconquerable  vigour  on  the  Iiwina,  unquestionably  saved 
St.-Pelersburg  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  of  1812  : his  daring 
advance  against  Napoleon’s  right  al  I.utzen,  all  but  exposed  that  great  con- 
queror to  total  defeat;  and  his  able  retreat  at  Bautzen  snatched  victory  from 
his  grasp  when  it  was  all  but  already  seized.  The  alacrity  and  fidelity  with 
which,  in  subordinate  situations,  he  subsequently  conducted  his  own  corps, 
both  in  1813  and  1814,  proved  that  his  patriotism  was  superior  to  all  un- 
worthy considerations  of  jealousy;  while  his  last  achievement  in  the  cam- 
paign at  Bar-sur-Aube,  for  which  he  was  made  a field-marshal,  had  the 


(!)  Voixl.  ii.  80.  Koch,  |,  8,  II.  Hurg.  100i  (2)  Ante,  riii.  :>45. 

101.  Duii.  178,  180.  rioilio,  iii.  211,  214.  (3)  Ante,  x.  83. 
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most  important  effect  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  grand  army,  and  restoring 
vigour  and  unanimity  to  the  Allied  councils  (1). 

h Although,  however,  the  successful  result  of  this  battle  sufficiently 
..innm.  ’ proved  that  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  ab- 
sent, and  that  a thin  curtain  of  troops  alone  stood  in  front  of  the  grand 
army,  yet  it  was  impossible  at  lirst  to  infuse  an  adequate  degree  of  resolu- 
tion into  their  direction.  The  retiring  columns  of  Oudinot  were  hardly  at 
all  pursued,  Prince  Schwartzcnberg  assigned  as  a reason,  that  he  could  not 
advance  till  he  was  informed  of  the  direction  and  tendency  of  Macdonald’s 
corps,  which  was  advancing  near  Vandccuvres.  This  corps,  however,  proved 
so  weak,  that  it  was  met  and  repulsed  by  the  cavalry  alone  of  Count 
Pahlen  and  prince  Eugene  of  VVirtemburg;  and  intelligence  having  been 
received  on  the  1st  March,  that  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  bis  forces, 
was  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on  the  preceding  day,  following  fast  on  Blucher’s 
traces,  it  became  evident  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agreed  on  at  Bar- 
sur-Aubc,  on  the  25th  February,  could  no  longer  be  adhered  to,  and  he  was 
.M»rri. in  a manner  forced  into  more  vigorous  operations.  On  the  same 
day  that  this  information  was  received  from  the  army  of  Silesia,  a general 
reconnoissance  with  the  cavalry  took  place  towards  Vandccuvres,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  no  direction.  Orders  were  at 
M«irb  i.  length  given  for  a general  advance.  Headquarters  were  on  the  day 
following  advanced  to  Bar-sur-Aube ; the  retreat  was  stopped  at  all  points, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  enemy  immediately,  in  the 
position  which  he  occupied  along  the  Barcc,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  from 
Troyes.  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  now'  collected  all  their  forces  in  that 
position,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  relinquish  it  without  a combat  (2). 
o!“omb.t  The  attack  took  place  on  the  3d,  and  was  maintained  with  great 
M.ttb  3.  vigour  at  all  points.  The  French  united  corps,  which  were  all 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  mustered  thirty-Gvc  thousand 
combatants,  of  which  nearly  nine  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  great  prepon- 
derance of  this  arm,  and  the  desperate  use  the  French  generals  had  made  of 
it  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  rendered  the  Allies  cautious  in  their  movements;  but 
their  great  superiority  of  number  rendered  success  a matter  of  certainly,  for 
they  had  already  sixty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  without  bringing  up  the 
imperial  guards  or  reserves  from  the  neighbourood  of  Chaumonl.  The  posi- 
tion which  the  French  marshal  had  chosen,  strong,  and  on  the  elevated  pla- 
teau of  Laubrisscl,  was  inaccessible  in  front  and  flank  in  ordinary  limes,  by 
reason  of  the  morasses  with  which  it  was  surrounded ; but  it  was  by  no  means 
equally  defensible  during  the  hard  frost  which  had  for  nearly  two  months 
prevailed  over  all  Europe  at  that  lime,  and  rendered  the  deepest  marshes  as 
easy  of  crossing  as  the  smoothest  plain.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, Schwartzcnberg  directed  Wrcdc  to  attack  the  position  in  front  by  the 
great  road  to  Vandoeuvres,  which  passed  through  it,  while  Wittgenstein’s 
corps  now  under  GortchakolT  assailed  it  on  the  right,  and  the  Prince-Royal 
of  Wirlemburg  and  Count  Giulay  menaced  it  on  the  left,  by  the  road  from 
Bar-sur-Seinc  to  Troyes  (3). 

three  o’clock  the  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  two 
■I  l.  guns  from  Wrcdc’s  corps,  and  the  troops  all  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Feb"?.1 2'"  Hardly  were  the  flrst  rounds  of  artillery  fired,  when,  seeing  that 
I’rincc  Eugene’s  movement  was  rapidly  turning  them,  the  French  on  the 


(1)  Dan.  |8i,  182.  It)  Kocb,  ii.  ZO,  23.  Dan.  187*  Burgh.  174. 

(2)  Burgh.  173.  174.  Dan.  185.  187.  Koch,  ii.  1 3, 
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extreme  left  began  to  retreat.  The  Itussian  cuirassiers  under  Palilen  instantly 
dashed  forward,  and  broke  two  battalions  which  had  not  time  to  form 
square;  and,  passing  on,  attacked  a park  of  artillery  which  was  just  entering 
Troyes,  dispersed  the  drivers,  and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  guns.  Gene- 
ral Gerard,  who  lay  sick  among  the  carriages,  was  only  saved  from  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  intrepidity  of  a few  sappers,  who  came  up  to  his 
rescue.  Upon  this,  Count  St.-Germain’s  dragoons  were  brought  up,  and  these 
admirable  troops,  charging  home,  not  only  checked  Pahlcn’s  men,  already 
blown  by  their  success,  but  retook  several  of  the  guns.  Soon,  however,  the 
deep  and  heavy  masses  of  the  Allied  infantry  came  up,  each  column  prece- 
ded by  a formidable  array  of  artillery.  Gerard,  who  commanded  the  centre, 
seeing  he  was  certain  of  being  turned  by  both  flanks  if  he  remained  where 
he  was,  soon  gave  orders  for  a retreat,  and  the  plateau  of  Laubrissel,  the 
key  of  the  position,  was  abandoned.  Schwartzenberg,  perceiving  that  the 
retreat  was  commencing,  ordered  Wredc  with  his  iiavariaus  to  storm  the 
bridge  of  La  Guillotierc  over  the  Barce,  which  was  done  in  the  most  brilliant 
surd.  4.  style,  and  rendered  the  posiliou  accessible  in  front  at  all  points. 
The  French  now  retreated  on  all  sides,  and  after  sustaining,  with  various 
success,  repeated  charges  of  the  Allied  horse,  withdrew  wholly  into  Troyes, 
which  they  abandoned  next  day  by  capitulation,  having  in  this  action  suffered 
a loss  of  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  men,  of  whom  fifteen 
hundred  were  made  prisoners ; while  the  Allies  had  not  to  lament  (be  loss, 
in  all,  of  more  than  eight  hundred  (1). 

Every  thing  now  couspircd  to  recommend  vigorous  operations  to 
the  graud  army;  its  credit  was  restored,  and  its  spirit  revived  by 
the  successful  issue  of  the  two  last  actions;  its  retreat  had  been 
MKrc.'.'r,"  arrested,  and  turned  into  a victorious  advance ; the  ancient  capital 
of  Champagne  had  again  fallen  into  its  bands;  Napoldon  was  absent,  and  the 
troops  opposed  to  it,  dejected  and  downcast,  were  hardly  a third  of  its  own 
numerical  amount.  By  simply  advancing  against  an  enemy  in  no  condi- 
tion to  oppose  any  resistance  to  such  an  operation,  Paris  would  be  menaced, 
the  pressure  on  Bluchcr  removed,  the  circle  of  operations  narrowed,  and 
the  Emperor  at  length  compelled  to  light  for  his  dominions  and  crown, 
against  the  united  force  of  both  armies,  under  the  very  walls  of  his  capital. 
Marcs «.  To  complete  the  reasons  for  vigorous  hostilities,  the  negotiations  for 
an  armistice  at  Lusigny  were  broken  ofl'on  the  very  day  on  which  Troyes  was 
retaken.  Count  Flahaut’s  propositions  on  that  subject  being  deemed  wholly 
inadmissible  by  the  Allied  powers.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  LordCaslle- 
reagh  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts,  after  this  period,  to  rouse  the  Aus- 
trian coinmander-in-chief  to  more  active  operations,  so  loudly  called  for, 
not  more  by  the  obvious  advantage  to  be  gained,  than  by  the  not  less 
obvious  danger  to  the  army  of  Silesia  to  be  averted  by  immediately  commen- 
cing them  (2;.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain;  for  the  next  fortnight,  big, 
as  we  shall  immediately  sec,  will;  the  most  important  events  between  the 


(|>  Plotfco,  iii.  249.251.  Knelt,  ii.  20.29.  Vatul. 
ii.  91#  95.  Dan.  187,  188  Burgh.  175,  17 G- 
(2)  The  Emperor  considers,  that  the  advance  of 
the  grand  army  In  Sens  is  drawing  tut  away  from 
the  enemy,  and  that  it  is  there forr  iudispruvible  to 
direct  alt  our  force.  To  the  right  towards  Artis,  be- 
tween that  town  and  Vilryj  and,  at  all  events,  to 
reiuforte  tliriu  with  the  reserves,  which  should  be 
■ordered  to  move  forward. ” Alexander  to  Scuwaet- 
ZEMiiao,  8//'  March  J 8 1 ft . — “ In  consequence  of  in- 
telligence received  from  Field-Marshal  liluclier,  the 
Bmpcror  considers  it  indispensable  to  begin  to 


move  by  the  right,  between  Arcis-sur-Aubo  and 
VHry.”  Ai.itXAnnisR  foScnwAXTXitiaaae,  llM  March 
1 Hi  4 — "1  hasten  to  communicate  to  vour  highness 
the  reports  received  from  Count  Sl.-Preist,  His 
majesty  has  charged  me  to  Inform  yon,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  it  is  uow  u»or»‘  necessary  Din 
ever  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Henceforth  jour  hands 
will  he  loiiipletrlv  ti'diound,  and  ynn  tnny  act  ac- 
cording to  military  calculation."  Volkorskt,  Alex- 
ander's  A tde-de-etimp,  to  ScnwAXTZuaaaao,  12 th 

March  1 81  ft«  Dabilbiskv,  194, 195. 
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Aisne  and  the  Marne,  the  grand  army— full  eighty  thousand  strong,  even  after 
the  two  corps  sent  to  Lyons  had  been  deducted,  flushed  with  victory,  w ithin 
six  days’  march  of  the  capital,  with  only  thirty  thousand  enemies  in  its  front 
— remained  in  a stale  of  almost  total  inaction,  leaving  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope to  hang  on  the  swords,  comparatively  equally  balanced,  of  Napoh'on 
and  Marshal  Blucherl  On  the  5th,  indeed,  headquarters  were  advanced  to 
Troyes;  the  French  marshals  retired,  as  Napoleon  had  done  a month  before 
behind  the  Seine,  and  were  posted  at  Bray,  Nogcnt,  and  Moutereau,  w ith  the 
headquarters  at  Brovins;  the  victorious  corps  of  AVrede,  Prince  Engine  of 
Wirtemburg,  and  Wittgenstein,  now  under  Raeflskoi,  were  advanced  to 
Sens,  Nangis,  and  Pont-sur-Yonne ; and  the  Prussian  reserves  were  brought 
up  from  Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montierendcr.  But  in  these 
positions  they  were  kept  wholly  inactive  till  the  13th,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  successes  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  a forward  movement,  though 
with  the  usual  caution  of  Schwarlzenbcrg,  was  attempted.  But  the  Austrian 
generalissimo  is  not  responsible  for  this,  on  military  principles,  inexplicable 
delay  ; diplomacy  here,  as  so  often  during  the  war,  restrained  the  soldiers’ 
arms;  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  distracted  between  its  desire  to  reduco 
France  to  the  frontiers  of  1792,  and  yet  preserve  the  thronefor  the  grandson 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  still  clung  to  the  hope,  that,  by  delaying  bringing 
matters  to  extremities,  Napoleon  might  be  brought  to  see  his  situation  in  its 
true  light,  and  conclude  a peace  on  such  terms  as  might  still  leave  his 
dynasty  on  the  throne  (1). 

SSrw  Ve,7  different,  however,  was  the  system  of  warfare  which  was 
pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  where  Bluehcr,  with  the  iron 
bands  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  singly  bore  tbe  whole  weight  of  Napoleon’s 
power.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  marshal  receive  intelligence  of  tbe  Em- 
peror’s approach,  than,  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  he  gathered  together 
his  forces,  and  forthwith  commenced  his  march  across  the  Marne,  the  bridges 
of  which  he  broke  down,  in  the  direction  of  Soissons.  Napoleon,  counting 
the  moments  in  his  impatience,  urged  on  the  advance  of  his  troops  from  la 
Ferte-Gaucher;  the  soldiers,  in  high  spirits  and  burning  with  ardour,  gallantly 
seconded  his  efforts,  and  forty  thousand  men,  pressing  on  with  ceaseless 
march,  promised  soon  to  bring  on  a fearful  collision  with  the  enemy.  But  it 
was  too  late.  As  the  leading  columns  reached  the  heights  above  la  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarro,  and  the  valley  of  the  Marne  lay  at  their  feet,  they  beheld  the 
rearguard  of  the  army  of  Silesia  vanishing  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Marne,  the  whole  bridges  of  which  were  broken  down,  ft  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  them  before  the  pursuit  could  be  renewed,  and  this  required 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Headquarters,  therefore,  were  established  at  la 
Ferte-sous-Jouarrc,  and  Napoleon  in  person  repaired  the  following  morning 
much  ,.  to  the  spot  to  hasten  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges,  at  which 
the  engineers  laboured  with  such  assiduity,  that  the  troops  began  to  cross 
over  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Meanwhile  couriers  were  dispatched  to 
Paris  to  tranquillize  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  cannonade  at  Meaux  had 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Allies;  while  Blucher,  who  proposed  to  fight  at  Dietchy,on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  had  given  orders  to  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  to 
meet  him  there  for  that  purpose,  toiled  on  amidst  dreadful  rains,  and  by 
deep  cross-roads,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of 
the  frost,  to  gain  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  (2). 

(I)  Burgh.  178,  179.  Kocb.ii.  34,  39.  I’lolho,  iii.  (2)  Dan.  203.  304.  Vain.  114,  147.  Kucll,  i.  368, 
251,258.  Dan,  11)0,  191.  370.  Notho,  iii.  275,  381- 
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It  was  not  so  easy  a matter  as  the  Prussian  general  supposed,  for 
Hulow  and  Winzingcrodc  to  gel  across  to  Dietchy;  for  the  only 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  at  this  time,  flooded  by  the  thaw,  was  at 
ou,  Soissons,  and  it  was  a fortifled  town,  held  by  a considerable  french 
carrison.  The  justice  of  the  coup  d' ail  which  had  made  Chcrmcheff  some 
weeks  before  select  it  as  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  assault,  was  now  manifest ; 
but  the  whole  fruits  of  that  success  had  been  lost,  and  the  town  regained  to 
the  enemy,  from  the  retreat  consequent  on  the  disasters  of  ltlucher  s aimy. 
Hulow  and  Winzingerode,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  sent  them  from  Bm- 
Mxrrii  a.  sur-Aubc  on  the  23lh,  had  unitcil  on  the  2d  near  Soissons,  on  the 
onnosite  side  of  the  river  : their  forces  amounted  to  lifty  thousand  veterans, 
so  that  they  would  double  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  of  Silesia.  But 
Soissons  held  out,  notwithstanding  repeated  summonses  to  surrender;  the  • 
strength  of  its  works,  which  had  been  considerably  increased  since  Clicrui- 
chefPs  extraordinary  cotip-de-main,  seemed  to  defy  an  immediate  assault; 
and  yet  the  situation  of  Bluchcr-on  the  opposite  bank  with  Marmont,  with 
whom  his  rearguard  had  that  day  a severe  encounter,  which  cost  lum  five 
hundred  men,  and  Mortier  pressing  on  his  rear,  and  Napolfion  threatening  his 
flank  was  extremely  perilous.  In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  marshal  sent 
forward  the  pontoon  train  to  Busaney  on  the  Aisne,  with  the  most  experienced 
engineers  in  his  army,  to  select  points  for  throwing  bridges  across;  but  to 
attempt  such  an  operation  during  the  darkness  of  a winter  night,  with  sixty 
thousand  French,  led  by  Napoleon,  thundering  in  pursuit,  was  obviously  at- 
tended with  no  common  hazard  (1). 

c»jrimia*  in  this  dilemma,  the  Prussian  marshal  was  delivered  from  ms 
£££.  diflicullies  in  a way  so  remarkable,  that  it  almost  savoured  of  the 
marvellous.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  Poles  in  Soissons,  the  brave 
1.1.  mnkui.  bnt  now  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Pomatowski, 
under  the  command  of  General  Moreau  (2).  They  had  received  special  orders 
from  Napoleon  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  the 
blocking  up  that  issue  to  the  army  of  Silesia  out  of  the  country  between  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne,  formed  a part  of  the  able  plan  which  he  had  conceived 
for  its  destruction.  The  Allied  generals  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  storm  the 
place  on  the  following  morning;  but  during  the  night,  under  the  pretence 
of  purchasing  some  wine  for  the  use  of  the  generals,  they  sent  an  oflicer  into 
the  town  to  propose  a capitulation.  This  skilful  diplomatist, Colonel  Lowerns- 
lown  having  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  sustaining  great  danger 
from  the  sentries,  who  repeatedly  fired  upon  him,  contrived  to  make  his 
way  into  the  town,  so  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  governor,  by  representing 
that  two  strong  corps  were*  prepared  to  assault  the  place  on  the  following 
morning,  and  would  infallibly  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  that  he 
prevailed  on  the  governor  and  council  of  war,  whom  he  found  assembled, 
to  capitulate.  Moreau  proposed  that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  guns,  six  in  number,  with  them;  and,  after  some  feigned  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Lowernstown,  this  was  admitted.  Winzingcrodc  gladly  acceded 
to  the  proposed  terms;  and  it  having  been  observed  by  some  one  present, 
that  it  was  unusual  to  give  an  enemy,  voluntarily  evacuating  a fortress,  more 
than  two  guns,  WoronzofT  justly  remarked -“that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  surrender  of  Soissons  was  of  such  importance  (3),  that  it  would 


(1)  Dan.  204.  205.  F»lo.'i47, 148.  Kocb,  i.373, 
371.  IMotho,  iii.  280.  283. 

(2)  Wot  of  course  the  great  general  of  tbc  same 
name  who  fell  at  Dresden. 


(3}  Dan.  207,  *200.  l'lotbo,  iii.  283,  284.  Koch, 
i.  371,  370-  Vaud.  ii.  15,  16- 
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l)c  even  allowable  to  make  the  French  commandant  a present  of  some  of  our 
own  guns,  on  the  single  condition  of  his  evacuating  the  fortress  on  the 
instant.”  The  capitulation  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  tYoronzoff  in 
person  led  his  troops  immediately  after,  at  noon  on  the  3d,  to  lake  possession 
of  the  city  gates. 

Napoleon  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  the  utmost  indignation  at 
•rmjr  with  this  disgraceful  capitulation;  the  moment  he  received  intelligence 
of  it,  he  directed  the  governor,  Moreau,  to  be  forthwith  delivered 
uu1",,.  over  ,0  a injury  commission.  The  importance  of  the  advantage 
thus  gained  to  the  Allies  was  soon  apparent;  for  hardly  were  the  city  gates 
in  the  possession  of  the  Russians,  when  the  sound  of  Marmont  and  Mortier’s 
cannon  was  heard  thundering  on  Blucher’s  rearguard,  and,  soon  after,  the 
heads  of  his  columns,  weary  and  jaded,  and  in  great  confusion,  began  to  arrive, 
Man-i.  j.  and  they  defiled  without  intermission  through  the  fortress  all 
night.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  opportune  surrender 
of  Soissons  saved  the  Prussian  marshal,  if  not  from  total  defeat,  which  the 
distance  at  which  the  great  body  of  Napoleon’s  forces  still  were  rendered 
**•"*•»■  improbable,  at  least  from  most  serious  embarrassment  and  loss  in 
crossing  the  river.  On  the  day  following,  the  whole  army  passed  over  in 
safety,  and  effected  their  junction  with  liulow  and  Winzingerode’s  men,  on 
the  summit  of  the  plateau  overlooking  Soissons,  on  the  road  to  I.aon.  The 
veterans  of  the  Silesian  army,  almost  worn  out  with  two  months’  incessant 
marching  and  six  weeks  of  active  hostilities,  with  hardly  any  shoes  on  their 
feet,  tattered  greatcoats  on  their  backs,  and  almost  empty  caissons,  presented 
a striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  array,  untarnished  uniforms,  and  well- 
replenished  artillery  and  baggage-waggons  of  ISerua  do  tie’s  corps.  This  im- 
portant junction  raised  the  strength  of  the  united  army  to  a hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-four  thousand  were  admirable  horse;  and 
infantry  and  cavalry  alike  were  tried  veteran  troops,  well  known  in  the 
preceding  campaign  on  the  Elbe,  ftluchcr  resolved  no  longer  to  retreat, 
hut  give  battle  on  the  summit  of  the  elevated  plateaus  which  lie  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  adjacent  to  the  highway  from  Soissons  to  Laon(lJ. 
?*<•««'“*  Nnd  now  an  event  occurred,  which  throws  an  important  light  on 
iS>  rf<Mh  **le  mora*  government  of  the  world,  and  illustrates  the  inexpe- 
ptopteurbadience,  even  for  present  interests,  of  those  deviations  from  the 
M.rei.'i!  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  civi- 
lization to  have  introduced  into  the  ruthless  code  of  war.  Irritated  at  the 
escape  of  the  army  of  Silesia  from  the  well-laid  scheme  which  he  had  de- 
vised for  its  destruction,  and  anxious  to  engage  the  masses  of  the  people, 
hitherto  passive  and  inert  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  armies,  in  a guerilla 
warfare  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invaders,  Napoleon  issued  two  procla- 
mations from  Fisines,  by  the  first  of  which  jhc  not  only  authorized,  but  en- 
joined, every  Frenchman  to  take  up  arms,  and  fall  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  invading  armies;  while,  by  the  second,  the  penalties  of  treason  were 
denounced  against  every  mayor  or  public  functionary  who  should  not  sti- 
mulate, to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  the  prescribed  insurrectionary  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  people  (2).  Thus  was  Napoleon  himself  driven,  by 

(0  Vnud.  ii.  17.  25.  kocb,  i.  376,  379.  I>au.  iiilnreja  the  mads,  nnd  foil  on  ihe  flanks  and  rear 
3(0,211.  or  tho  enemy.  Every  French  citizeu  taken  by  thu 

(2 1 " Al!  the  French  citi/rns  are  not  only  anthn-  euetny,  who  ghafl  he  pnt  to  death,  shall  be  forth-  * 
Yizcd  to  take  up  anns,  but  required  to  do  so;  In  with  avenged,  by  the  shooting  of  a prisoner  from 
sound  the  lorsiti  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  cannon  the  canny. — NAroLsox."  ^All  the  mayors,  public 
of  our  troops  approaching  them  ; to  assrmhlt!  to-  functionaries,  and  inhabitants,  who,  instead  of  sti- 
gctLer,  scour  the  woods,  break  down  the  bridges,  mutating  the  patriotic  ardi.u*  u(  the  people,  d*all 
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a just  retribution,  and  the  consequences  of  the  atrocious  system  of  universal 
invasion  and  systematic  oppression  which  the  Revolutionary  armies  had  so 
long  pursued,  to  adopt  the  very  same  measures  of  defence  which  he  had  so 
often  denounced  in  his  enemies,  and  for  obeying  which  he  had,  in  sullen 
revenge,  shed  so  much  noble  and  heroic  blood.  The  guerilla  warfare  to  which 
he  now  called  the  French,  and  which  of  course  led  to  severe  and  sanguinary 
proclamations,  in  reprisal,  by  the  Allied  generals,  was  no  other  than  the 
very  system  for  pursuing  which  he  had,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  shot  (he 
magistrates  and  principal  citizens  of  Pavia  in  cold  blood,  and’gave  up  that 
beautiful  city  to  pillage  (1);  and  to  repress  which  ho  had  sanctioned  the 
bloody  proclamations  of  Soult  (2)  and  Augercau  (3),  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  against  every  Spanish  peasant  found  in  arms  in  defence  of  his 
country;  and  the  still  more  infamous  decree  of  Bcssiferes,  affixing  the  same 
penally  not  only  to  the  people,  not  soldiers,  taken  in  arms,  but  “ against  the 
fathers , mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and  nephews,  of  all  individuals 
who  have  quitted  their  domiciles,  and  do  not  inhabit  the  villages  occupied 
by  the  French  14).  Impelled  by  stern  necessity,  the  mighty  conqueror  was 
now  obliged  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  the  condemnation  of  his  previous 
cruelly;  to  canonize  the  memory  of  the  many  brave  men  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  death  for  doing  what  he  now  enjoined;  to  expose  to  similar  suf- 
fering the  people  who  had  been  the  instruments  and  sharers  in  his  oppres- 
sion. Providence  has  a clear  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men,  which  is, 
to  leave  them  to  the  consequence  of  their  own  iniquities. 
n»Poito„  Determined  to  come  to  blows  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  notwith- 
Aline,  and  standing  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  it  had  just  re- 
Bi.',°s?rto  ceived,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  disable  it  for  a time,  at  least, 
craon.  from  resuming  the  offensive,  while  he  turned  his  strength  against 
the  vast  but  unwieldy  masses  of  the  grand  army,  Napoldon  gave  orders 
for  a general  advance.  With  this  view,  General  Corbineau,  with  a con- 
siderable body,  was  detached  in  the  night  of  the  4th  from  Fismte  to 
suich  i.  Reims,  of  which  he  took  possession  without  resistance  on  the  day 
following;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  advanced  guard  wasmoved  to  Bcrry-au- 
Bac,  where  the  cross-road  from  Reims  to  Laon  passes  the  Aisnc,  by  a bridge 
recently  constructed.  The  whole  army  was  immediately  moved  in  that  di- 
rection ; and  Nansouty,  having  fallen  in  with  the  rearguard  of  the  enemy, 
drove  it  back  to  Corbeny  with  some  loss.  As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  Aisne 
was  fully  effected,  couriers  were  dispatched  to  Mdzieres,  Verdun,  and  Metz, 
with  instructions  to  stimulate  the  authorities  to  rouse  the  peasantry;  but 
though  the  latter  in  many  places  showed  a disposition  to  rise  in  obedience 
to  the  Emperor’s  proclamations,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  fell  upon  thedetachcd 
parlies  of  the  Allies  with  hardly  any  leaders,  yet  the  former,  foreseeing 
his  approaching  end,  hardly  ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  cither  to  di- 
rect or  encourage  their  efforts.  Meanwhile,  the  army  approached  Laon  f?tj, 
by  the  road  from  Berry-au-Bac,  to  the  gronnd  where  Marshal  Bluchcr  had 
taken  post  on  the  plateau  of  Ciuos,  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  ex- 
tends from  the  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon,  to  which  the  enemy  were  now 
advancing  from  Berry-au-Bac  to  the  same  town. 


strive  to  cool  them,  and  dissn title  them  from  all  the 
measures  of  a legitimate  defence,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  traitors,  aud  treated  os  such.”— Nafol*o«. 
•VA  Mare  A 1814.  Mvmtctir,  Mmrek  0,  1814,  and 
Uui.dsmixu’s  tiecueU,  vl,  (>45, 

(I)  Ante,  iii,  p,  28. 


(2)  Aug.  13,  1810. 

(3)  Dec.  28,  809. 

(4)  June  6,  1811. 

Ant*,  viii.  p.  143. 

(5)  Koch.  i.  388.  391 . Dan.  217.  Fain,  154, 
15!>. 
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an™  The  position  thus  chosen  was  a plateau  nearly  a mile  and  a half 
utuHir.  long,  but  not  half  a mile  broad,  bounded  on  either  (lank  by  steep 
slopes  leading  down  to  the  ravines  of  I'oulon  and  D’Ailes,  the  sides  of  which, 
difficult  of  ascent  to  infantry,  were  wholly  impracticable  for  cavalry  or  ar- 
tillery. The  river  Lette  flowed  nearly  in  a straight  line,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  to  the  north  : at  the  distance  of  a mile  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
plateau,  the  Aisne  ran  in  a deep  and  nearly  parallel  channel  from  east  to 
west;  but  the  immediate  declivities  of  the  position  were  drained  by  a mul- 
titude of  feeders,  which  flowed  rapidly  down  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
bed  of  these  two  streams.  A cross  gully  of  no  great  depth,  but  a most  formi- 
dable obstacle  on  a field  of  battle,  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  ravines, 
along  the  front  of  that  part  of  the  plateau  which  Woronzoff  chose  for  his 
first  stand;  and  two  others  of  irregular  forms  running  each  halfway  across 
it,  afforded,  like  so  many  bastions  and  ditches,  positions  of  considerable 
strength  in  rear.  The  upper  part  of  the  hollows  on  either  side  were  filled 
with  woods ; that  of  Vaudcr  lying  to  the  north,  and  the  Bois-de-Blanc  Sablon 
to  the  south,  neither  of  which  were  pervious  to  cavalry  or  artillery.  The 
neck  of  the  plateau,  and  strength  of  the  position,  was  across  it  from  D’Ailes 
to  Paissy,  and  at  that  point  it  was  little  more  than  five  hundred  yards  broad  : 
a narrow  space  for  a battle  to  be  fought,  on  which  the  fate  of  France,  and 
perhaps  of  Europe,  would  depend  (ij. 

Blurl.cr’s  It  was  far  from  being  his  whole  army,  however,  which  Blucher 
djspMikfoM. had  assembled  in  this  strong  position,  llis  situation  was  full  of 
difficulty,  especially  considering  the  sudden  and  desperate  strokes  which  his 
antagonist  was  wont  to  deliver,  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops  at  his 
command,  and  the  variety  of  points  he  himself  was  called  on  to  defend.  It 
was  necessary,  in  case  of  disaster,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  communications, 
to  cover  l.aon,  the  bulwark  of  the  roads  to  the  Netherlands;  to  defend  the 
central  position  at  Craon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Soissons,  commanding  the  principal  passage  of  the 
Aisne,  and  the  great  road  to  Paris,  the  object  of  all  his  efforts.  This  last 
stronghold,  forming  the  extreme  right  of  his  line,  was  now  threatened  with 
instant  assault  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  pe- 
remptory orders  instantly  to  carry  it  at  all  hazards.  To  provide  at  once  for 
these  different  objects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  into  effect  his  intention 
of  giving  battle  to  the  French  Emperor,  the  following  dispositions  were  made 
by  Marshal  Blucher — Bulow,  with  his  whole  corps,  was  sent  off  to  defend 
Laon  : the  infantry  of  Winzingerodc,  under  Woronzoff  and  Strogonoff,  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  plateau  of  Craon ; while  Winzingerodc,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  sixty  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  followed 
by  Klcist  and  Langeron,  was  to  pass  the  Lette,  and  by  cross-roads  fall  on  the 
right  wing  or  rear  of  the  French.  D’York  was  posted  on  the  highway  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Laon,  to  afford  succour  to  any  point  which  might  require 
it ; and  the  defence  of  Soissons  was  entrusted  to  Hudzewitch,  w ith  six  thou- 
sand men  ofLangeron’s  corps  (2). 

C'murcrsa/ul  The  first  attack  was  made  on  this  important  fortress,  the  loss  of 
Sl”°  which  had  been  the  subject  of  such  unbounded  mortification  to 
m«™i,  s.  the  Emperor.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  enemy’s 
troops  were  seen  approaching,  in  deep  columns,  by  the  road  of  ChAtcau- 
Thierry.  Hudzewitch  immediately  made  his  preparations,  and  rode  round 

(1}  Personal  observation.  Koch.  i.  380,390.  (2)  Koch,  i.  386.  387.  Dan.  218.  Plotho,  iii.  390. 
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the  ranks,  reminding  his  men  of  what  they  owed  to  their  sovereign  and  the 
honour  of  the  Russian  arms.  At  seven,  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  faubourgs,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Returning,  however,  to 
the  charge,  they  made  themselves  master  of  a considerable  part  of  the  houses 
beyond  the  walls,  and  a desperate  action,  within  pistol-shot,  ensued  in  the 
streets,  near  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  which  was  maintained  with  the 
greatest  resolution  on  both  sides.  Transported  with  ardour,  the  French,  in 
many  places,  unroofed  the  houses  of  which  they  had  made  themselves 
masters,  hoisted  up  their  guns,  with  ropes,  on  the  outside,  to  the  topmost 
story,  and  from  thence,  as  from  the  moving  towers  of  antiquity,  battered  the 
summit  of  the  walls,  nearly  on  an  equal  footing.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  invincible  Russian  grenadiers,  with  heroic  resolution,  made  good  their 
post  against  their  gallant  antagonists,  threefold  more  numerous  than  them- 
selves; the  guns  on  the  bastions  maintained  their  superiority  over  those  of 
the  enemy,  somewhat  below  them,  in  the  suburbs;  and  after  the  whole  day 
had  been  consumed,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  lost  to  cither  side  in  this 
furious  assault,  the  French  marshal  drew  off,  leaving  Rudzewitch  in  "posses- 
sion of  his  bloodstained  ramparts  (f). 

Napoleon's  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  turning  the  Allied  position  by  car- 
cu.po.iti™>.  rying  Soissons  on  its  right  flank,  Napoleon  now  resolved  to  hazard 
a direct  attack  upon  the  plateau  in  its  front.  Had  his  army  been  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  Areola  or  Rivoli,  he  would  have  formed  his  troops  into  a 
dense  column,  and  assaulted  the  Russians  on  the  neck  of  the  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  as  his  grenadiers  had  forced  the  dykes  in  the  swampy  plains  of 
Verona.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  divisions  Friant  and  Christiani's  of 
the  old  guard,  with  the  cuirassiers,  they  were  of  a very  difl'erent  description, 
being,  in  great  part,  conscripts  and  young  troops,  almost  worn  out  with  the 
incredible  efforts  they  had  already  made  in  the  campaign;  and  who  were  not 
always  to  be  relied  on  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Napoldon  felt  the  necessity  of  supplying  by  combination  what 
was  wanting  in  strength;  and  with  this  view  he  made  the  following  disposi- 
tions— Nev  was  charged  with  the  principal  attack,  which  was  to  be  directed 
against  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  upwards  from  the  slope  descending  to  the 
valley  of  the  Lette,  and  he  had  under  his  command  part  of  Victor’s  corps 
and  the  dragoous  of  the  guard;  while  N’ansouty,  with  the  Polish  dragoons 
and  Excelman’s  division,  was  to  climb  the  sleep  on  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
from  the  side  of  Ottlche  and  the  feeders  of  the  Aisne.  The  main  attack  along 
the  neck  of  the  plateau,  led  by  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
'guard,  was  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  in  person;  and  by  bringing  tip 
column  after  column  on  that  narrow  plain,  lie  hoped  to  force  the  position, 
despite  its  natural  advantages,  when  the  heads  of  his  columns  showed  them- 
selves on  either  flank,  llis  force  actually  on  the  field,  and  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men;  the  Russians  were  only  twenty- 
seven  thousand;  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  a very  strong  position,  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  previous  combats  in  the  campaign,  and  were  the  very 
flower  of  the  Russian  army  (2J.  By  a singular  chance,  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious movements  which  had  taken  place,  both  parties  had  passed  each  other, 
and  now  wheeled  about  to  light : the  Russians  with  their  faces  to  the  Rhine, 
the  French  with  theirs  towards  Paris. 

S°on  after  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  two  of  the 

tin  tunic,  enemy’s  columns  appeared  on  the  front  of  the  plateau  towards 

(l)  Dan.  215.  216.  Bcanih,  i.  391,  392.  Vand.  i.  (2)  Dan.  219.  222.  Koch.  i.  389,  391.  'and.  i. 
2J  Hlotba,  ili.  280.  31,  34.  riollin,  ilt.  299.  Katulrr,  398.  399. 
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Craon,  while  a third,  without  guns,  entered  the  ravine  on  the  left.  Blucher 
at  the  same  time  received  intelligence  that  Winzingerode’s  corps  of  horse- 
artillery  and  cannon,  which  was  destined  to  turn  the  French  flank,  and 
execute  the  decisive  attack,  so  far  from  having  yet  reached  Feticux,  their 
place  of  destination,  were  still  far  in  the  rear,  from  having  been  impeded  by 
the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads.  He  instantly  ordered  Kleist’s  men  to  take 
the  start  of  'Winzingerode,  and  press  on  direct  for  that  place;  while  he 
himself  set  out  in  person  after  Winzingerode,  to  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  impeded  him,  leaving  Sacken  on  the  neck  of  land  to  combat 
Napoleou.  The  French  forces,  preceded  by  a hundred  guns,  soon  approached 
in  dense  masses  along  the  plateau.  Shortly  the  lire  of  artillery  became  ex- 
tremely violent  on  both  sides;  for  the  Russian  cannon,  consisting  of  sixty 
pieces,  was  admirably  posted,  and  kept  up  a dreadful  discharge,  with 
unerring  precision,  both  in  front  and  flank,  on  the  deep  French  columns 
advancing  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau.  The  French  cannon,  greatly  supe- 
rior in  number,  but  by  no  means  so  advantageously  placed,  replied  with  the 
greatest  vigour;  their  shot,  admirably  directed,  ploughed  through  the  Russian 
masses,  which,  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  almost  close  together,  presented  an 
infallible  mark  to  their  gunners,  and  not  a piece  was  fired  without  producing 
a corresponding  chasm  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Rut  nothing  could  shake  the 
firmness  of  Worouzow’s  troops;  whole  files  were  mowed  down,  but  the  men 
never  wavered,  and  with  the  steadiness  which  discipline  superadded  to 
native  courage  alone  can  give,  calmly  fronted  the  tempest  of  death  in 
obedience  to  their  Czar  and  their  oaths.  At  length  the  attacking  columns 
recoiled  in  this  fearful  strife,  and  Victor’s  troops,  after  sustaining  a dreadful 
loss,  withdrew  beyond  reach  of  the  fire  (1). 
nripcmr  Meanwhile  Ney,  on  the  Russian  left, no  sooner  heard  the  cannon- 
platcau.  shot  on  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  than,  transported  with  ardour,  he 
irnpul  end,  redoubled  the  vigour  of  his  attack.  The  hamlet  of  D’Ailcs  was  Car- 
thusian* ried  after  hard  fighting,  and  his  tirailleurs,  driving  the  Russian 
retrreting.  light  troops  before  them , were  seen  climbing  the  steep  on  the  left  of 
the  plateau.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  Nansouty,  with  six  bat- 
talions of  iufan  try,  to  mount  the  summit  on  the  right  from  the  side  of  Oulchc. 
The  depth,  however,  of  the  ravine  on  that  flank,  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
and  the  well-directed  fire  of  six  guns  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  at 
the  top  of  the  declivity,  rendered  the  attack  abortive.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  Emperor  perceive  Ney’s  vanguard  appearing  on  the  summit,  than  he 
ordered  Victor  to  advance  again  in  a heavy  close  column  along  the  neck  of 
the  position.  With  such  vigour  did  this  column  rush  forward,  supported  by 
Ney’s  men  on  their  right,  iu  spite-of  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns  on  their  front 
and  flank,  that  one  of  the  Russian  batteries  on  the  left  was  carried;  but  it 
was  only  a fewr  minutes  in  the  enemy’s  possession,  for  the  19th  light  infantry, 
and  regiment  of  Shirvan,  rushed  forward  and  retook  it  with  the  bayonet, 
hurling  the  French  with  loud  shouts  down  the  steeps.  But  the  extreme  ra- 
pidity and  violence  of  the  fire  now  caused,  after  four  hours’  fighting,  a want 
of  ammunition  to  be  felt  in  the  Russian  lines;  and  Sackcn,  alarmed  by  the 
increasing  masses  of  the  French,  especially  in  the  valley  on  his  left,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  Blucher  or  Winzingerode  iu  their  rear,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, twice  sent  orders  to  Woronzow  to  retreat.  The  brave  Russian,  how- 
ever, finding  he  could  still  make  good  his  post,  and  wisely  judging  that  lie 
' ran  less  danger  by  standing  still  in  his  strong  position  and  continuing  the 


(l)  K .Ulster,  <00.  Ran.  MS,  22 1.  Koch.  i.  391,  392.  Valid,  ii.  32.  33. 
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contest,  than  retreating  in  face  of  such  a force  as  Napoleon  commanded,  still 
maintained  his  ground.  But  at  length  Sacken  having  received  instructions 
from  Blucher  to  fall  hack  with  all  his  forces  to  the  central  position  at  Laon, 
gave  Woronzow  positive  orders  to  retreat  (1). 

MimTar  H was  at  lwo  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  this  hazardous  move- 
uic  itoMiam.  ment  commenced.  Woronzow  formed  his  men  with  admirable 
steadiness,  even  under  the  fire  of  a hundred  French  guns,  in  squares,  and 
ordered  the  retreat  in  ordinary  lime  by  alternate  squares;  the  artillery  in  the 
openings,  and  the  dismounted  guns,  two-and-lwenly  in  number,  with  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  removed,  in  front  of  the  retreating  column.  As 
soon  as  Napoldon  perceived  the  retreat  commencing,  he  hurried  forward  all 
his  guns,  to  his  own  front,  redoubled  his  fire  upon  the  retiring  column,  and 
ordered  up  the  whole  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau 
to  charge.  So  vehement  was  their  onset,  so  loud  the  cries  and  clatter  of  the 
rushing  horsemen,  that  it  was  at  first  thought  all  was  lost  on  the  right;  but 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  steady  squares  were  seen  pursuing  their 
inarch  unbroken;  and  Benkendorff,  with  the  hussars  and  Cossacks,  bravely 
charged  the  French  horse,  and  checked  the  pursuit.  As  the  retreat  conti- 
nued, however,  and  the  Kussians  came  past  the  neck  to  a wider  port  of  the 
plateau,  the  danger  became  greater,  because  the  more  extended  surface  of 
the  level  ground  enabled  the  French  cavalry  to  turn  the  Russian  flanks.  At 
this  critical  moment,  however,  YassiltchikolT  came  up  with  Lanskoy’s  hus- 
sars and  Dochakoff’s  dragoons  of  Sackeu’s  corps.  These  incomparable  troops 
instantly  charged  the  pursuing  horse,  and  drove  them  back  in  their  turn.  So 
narrow  was  the  ground  in  some  places,  that  the  horse  were  obliged  to  halt, 
and  open  out,  in  order  to  let  the  infantry  and  guns  get  through;  and  instantly 
closing  when  they  had  passed,  faced  about  against  the  pursuers.  Several  of 
the  Russian  regiments  of  cavalry  charged  in  this  manner,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
eight  difl'crcnl  times  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  w ere  approaching  the  second  neck 
atloinbu  l*le  plateau,  in  the  rear  both  of  the  former  and  of  the  wider  space 
inuwrnr.  bclwceu  them;  and  while  the  cavalry  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  the  whole  guns  of  Sackcn  and  Woronzow’s  corps  which  were  not 
dismounted,  sixty-four  in  number,  were  placed  upon  it.  The  ground  was 
singularly  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  their  fire;  for  it  was  at  once  flanked 
on  cither  side  by  perpendicular  rocks  which  could  not  be  scaled,  and  rose  by 
a steep  slope  in  the  narrow  isthmus  between  them,  so  as  to  afford  the  means 
of  placing  the  cannon  in  a double  row,  one  behind  and  the  other  above,  in 
such  a manner,  that,  like  the  upper  and  under  decks  of  a ship  at  sea,  they 
could  both  lire  at  the  same  time.  On  this  slope  the  guns  were  placed;  thirty- 
six  in  the  first  line,  twenty-eight  in  the  second  opposite  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  first, and  about  twenty  feet  above  them.  When  every  thing  was  in 
readiness,  the  infantry  were  marching  back  slowly,  and  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, abreast  of  the  first  line  of  guns,  when  they  faced  about  and  dressed 
in  a line  with  the  mouths  of  the  pieces;  while  the  cavalry,  now  almost  worn 
out,  rapidly  withdrew  to  the  right  and  left,  and  retired  behind  the  artillery. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  French  when  the  screen  of  horsemen  clear- 
ed away,  and  they  beheld  this  close  mass  of  enemies  ready  to  receive  them. 
They  were  nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  sight.  Drouol  formed  the  ter- 
rible artillery  of  the  guard  in  front  of  this  second  position,  and  calmly  moved 

(I)  Dan.  223,  224.  Koch,  i.  393. 396.  Kransler.  (2)  Dan.  22S,  226.  Krjuslrr,  100.  VauJ.  i.  30. 
<00.  Wolho,  iii.  290.  Vand,  ii.  33,  85.  3J.  Koch,  i.  391,  390- 
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on  in  the  midst  of  the  guns,  on  foot  as  he  was  wont,  against  the  double  tier 
of  cannon ; and  immediately  behind  him  the  lofty  grenadier  caps  of  the  im- 
perial guard  were  seen  in  dense  and  formidable  array.  Hut  all  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  indeed,  the  old  guard  continued 
to  press  on  along  the  narrow  ridge;  but  the  thicker  their  columns  became, 
the  greater  was  the  havoc,  until  their  advance  was  literally  impeded  by 
heaps  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  Russian  artillery,  worked  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  tired,  by  alternate  guns,  round  shot  and  grape  from 
the  first  lino,  and  round  shot  and  grenades  from  the  second;  and  such  was 
the  precision  of  their  aim,  that  the  assailants  never  succeeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  heroic  efforts,  in  passing  the  dreadful  strait.  This  awful  can- 
nonade lasted  only  twenty  minutes ; when  Drouot,  finding  the  position  unas- 
sailable, drew  off  his  guns,  and  the  lire  ceased  (f).  Soon  after,  YVoronzow, 
having  by  this  stand  gained  lime  for  his  cavalry,  wounded,  and  carriages,  to 
reach  the  great  road  from  Soissons,  himself  followed  with  the  rearguard;  to 
which  the  garrison  of  the  former  town  was  joined,  and  the  whole  fell  back  to 
the  environs  of  Laon. 

r«„iu  of  Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Craon,  the  most  obstinately  con- 

th.uuic.  tested,  if  we  except  Albuera  and  Culm,  of  the  whole  Revolutionary 
war,  and  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  side  of  the  heroic  antagonists  the 
palm  of  victory  is  to  be  awarded.  The  French  were  greatly  superior  in 
number,  for,  as  Sackcn’s  infantry  was  never  engaged,  nor  even  in  sight,  the 
whole  troops  who  fought  on  the  Russian  side  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand ; while  Napoleon  had  nearly  forty  thousand  actually  nnder  fire.  Hut 
this  disproportion,  great  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  counterbalanced  in 
the  result  by  the  incomparable  strength  of  VVoronzow’s  position,  which  ren- 
dered numerical  superiority  of  little  avail,  and  the  admirable  dispositim  of 
his  guns,  which,  both  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  action,  gave  the 
Russian  artillery,  though  inferior  in  number,  a decided  advantage  over  that 
of  the  French.  Trophies  of  victory  there  were  none  to  boast  of  by  either 
party;  the  French  won  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  was  covered  only  with  the 
dead  or  the  dying : no  prisoners,  cannon,  or  standards  were  made  on  either 
side;  and  the  field  itself  was  yielded,  not  to  the  attacks,  impetuous  as  they 
were,  of  Napoleon’s  grenadiers,  but  to  the  general  policy  of  the  campaign, 
which,  after  Winzingerode’s  circular  march  against  the  French  rear  had 
failed,  induced  the  Prussian  field-marshal  to  direct  a general  concentration 
of  his  forces  in  the  noble  position  of  l.aon.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enor- 
mous; and,  save  at  Albuera,  unprecedented  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
troops  engaged  in  the  whole  war  : the  Russians  were  weakened  by  six  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded ; but,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  brave  men,  being  nearly  a fifth  of  the  troops  engaged,  had  fallen. 
Woronzowdcservedly  had  theorderof  St.-George,  of  the  second  class,  immedi- 
tely  conferred  upon  him  by  a grateful  sovereign:  wounds  and  death  were 
the  only  returns  which  now  remained  for  French  deeds  of  heroism.  Victor 
was  scvwjcly  lacerated  by  a cannon-ball  in  the  thigh;  Grouchy,  Nansouty, 
Boyer, ip  two  others,  more  slightly  (2). 

Had  YVinzingerode’s  attack,  supported  by  Klcist,  in  the  rear,  not 
*>ccn  Prcvcntcd  from  taking  place  by  the  extraordinary  difficulties 

main*.,  which  impeded  his  march,  Napoli’on’s  career  would,  in  all  proba- 

5aiu>'3.  bility,  have  been  terminated  at  Craon,  as  it  afterwards  was  at  YVa- 

(l)  Dan.  226,  228-  Kausler,  401-  Floilio,  iii.  (2)  Kcdi,  1.401,  402.  Kausltr,  401.  D*n.  220. 
200.  m.  Kotb,  i.  333,  40 1.  Vaud,  i,  35,  37.  Fain,  158.  Vaod.  ii,  37. 
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terloo.  His  last  reserves  had  been  engaged  on  the  plateau  : he  had  no  troops 
in  hand  to  oppose  to  any  fresh  attack : and  the  apparition  of  ten  thousand 
horse  followed  by  Kleist  and  Longeron’s  corps,  in  his  rear,  would  have  proved 
fatal.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  Bluchcr  erred  cgregiously  in  dispersing  his 
army  so  much  before  the  battle;  and  that,  considering  that  his  forces,  upon 
the  whole,  were  double  those  of  his  antagonist,  it  afforded  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  having  been  out-generaled,  or  singularly  ill  used  by  fortune, 
that,  at  the  decisive  point,  the  French  outnumbered  his  troops  engaged  in 
the  same  ratio.  Proportionally  greater  was  the  credit  due  to  the  heroism  of 
Woronzowand  his  unconquerable  soldiers,  who  overcame  all  these  Obstacles, 
and  contended  on  equal  terms,  during  the  whole  day,  against  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  double  their  forces,  including  his  redoubtable  guards  and  cui- 
rassiers. Innumerable  were  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by  oflicers  and 
men  on  bolli  sides : Ncy,  Morticr,  and  Victor,  combated  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  and  were  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  ani- 
mating the  troops  by  their  voice  and  their  example  : Woronzow  repeatedly, 
during  the  retreat,  threw  himself  into  the  squares,  and  in  person  gave  the 
word  of  command  to  lire,  when  the  French  had  come  within  fifty  paces  : 
Major-General  Ponect,  severely  wounded,  stood  before  his  brigade  on 
crutches,  and  positively  refused  to  retire  till  the  line  was  directed  to  fall 
hack:  thercgimentofShirvan,havingexhausted  its  cartridges,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  cavalry,  thrice  forced  their  way  through  with  fixed 
bayonets,  bringing  with  them  their  dead  colonel,  and  all  the  oflicers  who 
had  been  either  killed  or  wounded  : Dochakoff,  on  being  mortally  wounded, 
exclaimed  to  his  regiment,  “ Halt,  Courlandcrs!”  and  breathed  his  last  (1). 
K^oihm  While  the  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Laon,  Napoleon  traversed 
rffn'Tt.  'n  t*1c  gloo'i  of  the  evening  the  bloodstained  summit  of  the  pla- 
teau,  and  then  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  to  seek  a 
hamlet  wherein  to  pass  the  night,  and  found  it  in  the  village  of  Bray.  His 
spirit  was  unusually  depressed,  as  well  by  the  bloody  and  unsatisfactory 
issue  of  the  action,  as  the  intelligence  which  lie  received  the  same  evening 
from  Chatillon,  announcing  the  firm  determination  of  the  Allies  to  break  up 
the  conference,  unless  the  fundamental  principle  of  reducing  France  to  its 
ancient  limits  was  agreed  to.  The  Emperor  was  not  prepared  for  such  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  the  Allied  plcnipotentiaircs;  he  still  clung  to  the  hope 
that  Austria  would  break  off.  He  refused,  however,  to  yield  to  those  terms, 
and  a messenger  was  dispatched  with  instructions  to  Caulaincourl  to  present 
a counter  project,  and  strive  to  gain  time.  “ I see  clearly,”  said  he,  “ that 
this  war  is  an  abyss,  but  I will  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in  it.  if  we  must 
wear  the  fetters,  it  is  not  I who  will  stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  them.” 
He  was  deeply  depressed,  however,  by  the  issue  of  the  action,  and  w’rotc  that 
night  to  Joseph  at  Paris — “ The  Old  Guard  alone  stood  firm : the  rest  melted 
like  snow.”  So  strongly  was  Napoleon  irritated  by  the  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs,  that  he  gave  orders,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  fury,  to  shoot  some  Russian 
prisoners,  probably  in  retaliation  for  some  peasants  slain,  which^tfore  he 
relented,  was  unhappily  carried  into  execution  at  the  village  of  \Mkin  (2). 
uie  the  following  day,  Blucher  collected  all  his  six  co^s  round 

Irou',','!i  ,*1c  splendid  position  of  Laon.  So  exhausted  were  the  French  by 

ijon.  their  efforts  during  the  battle,  that  they  did  not  move  from  their 

ground  till  ten  next  day;  and,  as  the  Russians  marched  the  whole  night, 
they  got  the  start  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that 

(ll  Din.  729. 155.  Km-!.,  i.  301.302.  (2)  Flin,  159,  161.  Koch.  i.  <01,  <03.  Din.  23S. 
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town  in  safety.  Napoleon  also  on  his  side  collected  his  whole  forces,  which 
now  amounted  to  about  forty-eight  thousand  men.  Marmoul,  who  was  or- 
dered up  from  Soissons,  crossed  the  Aisnc  at  Bcry-au-ltac,  and,  after  sleep- 
ing at  Corbeny,  approached  Laon  by  the  road  of  Reims;  while  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Ncy  and  Morticr,  with  the  cuirassiers 
and  reserve  cavalry,  after  having  joined  the  great  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon 
at  Chavignon  and  Vaurain,  approached  on  the  chaiissec  from  Paris.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  losses,  liluchcr  had  still  above  ninety  thousand  men 
grouped  around  the  hill  of  Lion ; and  the  approach  to  the  position  was  by  a 
defile  two  miles  in  length,  where  the  road  crosses  a marsh  that  runs  up*  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  ChernichclT  was  posted  at  Etouvillc,  which  lay  at  the 
entrance  of  this  defile,  with  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  twenty-four 
guns;  and  he  defended  himself  so  vigorously  against  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  Marshal  Ney,  who  commanded  the  French  advanced  guard,  that  at  night- 
fall he  was  still  unable  to  make  any  impression.  After  it  was  dark,  however, 
the  peasants  conducted  the  Old  Guard  through  by-paths  across  the  marshes, 
so  that  at  daybreak  on  the  Oth,  he  found  his  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
no  longer  tenable,  and  withdrew  with  all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  I-aon. 
There,  soon  after,  Rudzewitch  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Soissons,  having 
by  forced  marches  and  extraordinary  vigilance  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  intercept  him.  The  accession  of  these  forces,  and  the  general  con- 
centration of  his  troops,  raised  Rlucher’s  army  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  men,  including  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  all  concentrated  and 
supporting  each  other  : while  Napoldon,  including  Marmont,  had  only  fifty- 
two  thousand,  of  whom  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  were  cavalry  (1). 
Description  The  town  of  Laos,  of  great  antiquity,  containing  seven  thousand 
souls,  so  well  known  to  travellers  in  that  part  of  France,  like  that 
a'IIm  Cassel  on  the  borders  of  Flanders,  stands  upon  the  flat  summit 
of  a conical  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
elevated  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is 
surrounded  with  irregular  ancient  walls  and  towers,  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  lofty  plateau  as  it  sinks  into  the  declivity,  and  following  its  varied 
sinuosities.  Gardens,  orchards,  and  grass  fields,  lie  on  the  slopes  of  this  huge 
truncated  cone  : the  roads  leading  to  the  town  ascend  by  a gentle  slope  up 
the  long  acclivity  : the  houses  at  the  foot,  fronting  the  highways  and  villages 
adjacent,  were  ail  loopholed,  and  filled  with  musketeers;  a hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  crowded  the  ramparts  on  the  summit,  while  numerous  other 
batteries  crowned  every  commanding  eminence  in  the  adjoining  slopes.  On 
these  slopes,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  lay  the  immense  host  of  the 
Allied  army,  having  the  town  fora  vast  redoubt  in  its  centre,  and  extending 
with  its  wings  far  into  the  plain  on  either  side.  On  the  right  lay  Winzin- 
gerode’s  men,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  near  Avon  : in  the  centre,  Dulow’s 
corps  occupied  the  bill  of  laion,  the  villages  of  Scrmilly  and  Ardon,  with 
the  abbey  of  St. -Vincent  at  its  foot,  and  formed  the  numerous  batteries 
disposed  around  its  slopes.  On  the  left,  Kleist  and  D’York  extended  from 
Laon  to  Chambry,  opposite  to  Alhios,  and  stretched  far  into  the  plain  on  the 
road  leading  to  Rlieims.  Sacken  and  Langeron’s  troops,  which  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  the  preceding  combats,  were  in  reserve  behind  Laon.  The 
positions  of  the  French,  being  fewer  in  number,  were  much  more  concen- 
trated : Marmont  was  expected  on  the  right,  being  ordered  to  come  up  by 

(l)  Dan*  236.  238.  Kauslcr,  402.  Kftin,  161,  162.  Kucli,  i.  »08,  411.  Plolho.  Hi.  202.  203.  V«u<],  i. 
43.  44. 
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the  road  from  Heims  lo  a spot  assigned  between  Chambry  and  Athies  in 
Ihc  level  plain  : Morticr,  with  the  guards,  and  the  whole  reserve  cavalry 
under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  were  in  the  centre;  opposite  Laon,  in  front  of 
them,  half  way  to  Serin  illy  and  Ardon,  was  Ney  with  his  indefatigable  corps, 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Craon  (l). 
sabnme  It  was  a sublime  and  yet  animating  spectacle,  when,  on  the  even- 
from'um  i"g  of  the  8th  March,  the  Allied  army  withdrew  on  all  sides  into 
or'u"„u  Ihc  vicinity  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city.  To  the  anxious 

M«rcu  0.  ant|  trembling  crowds  of  citizens,  and  peasants  driven  in  from  the 
adjacent  country  which  bad  been  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  the  horizon  to 
the  south  and  west  appeared  covered  by  innumerable  fire9;  loud  discharges 
of  cannon  rolled  on  all  sides,  and  sensibly  approached  the  town;  long  lines 
of  light,  proceeding  from  the  fire  of  the  iufantry  of  tho  Allies  as  they  retired, 
or  the  French  as  they  advanced,  were  distinctly  seen  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing set  in.  When  night  approached,  and  darkness  overspread  the  plain,  a 
still  more  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  itself;  the  continued  firo  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickets  and  woods  with  which  the  country  abounded,  produced 
a strange  optical  delusion,  which  converted  the  trees  into  so  many  electrical 
tubes,  from  the  summits  of  which  sparks  and  dazzling  light,  as  from  so  many 
fireworks,  appeared  to  rush  upwards  into  the  heavens.  In  the  midst  of  this 
lurid  illumination,  long  lines  of  infantry,  dark  masses  of  cavalry,  and  end- 
less files  of  artillery,  were  seen  covering  the  plain  in  all  directions,  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  distance  (2). 
combat  The  succeeding  day,  being  the  Dili,  was  passed  without  any  serious 
action  on  cither  side.  Approached  to  the  villages  of  Classy,  Sor- 
muni.  ar*  m'Hyi  and  Ardon,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon,  the  centre  aud 
M*rrb  9.  left,  composed  of  the  troops  under  Napoleon  in  person,  were  per- 
fectly prepared  for  an  attack ; but  he  was  justly  unwilling  to  hazard  a general 
engagement,  until  his  right  wing,  under  Marmont,  came  up  to  its  ground 
from  the  side  of  Heims;  and  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  dispatched 
messengers  in  that  direction,  to  learn  where  the  marshal  was,  and  how  soon 
he  might  he  expected  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  in  order  lo  feel  the  strength 
of  the  enemy’s  position,  Ney  was  ordered  to  adrancc  right  against  Laon  by 
the  great  road  from  Soissons.  Favoured  by  a thick  fog,  which  entirely  en- 
veloped the  hill  of  Laon,  and  concealed  his  advance  from  the  enemy,  ho 
■*  succeeded,  by  a sudden  attack,  in  making  himself  master  of  the  villages  of 
Sermilly  and  Ardon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
pushing  up  its  slopes  by  the  concentric  fire  of  the  batteries,  which  com- 
manded every  approach  lo  the  town.  At  eleven  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
the  whole  field  of  battle  became  visible  from  the  ramparts.  Blucher,  pcrceiv- 
iug  how  inconsiderable  were  the  forces  opposed  to  him  in  the  centre,  resolved 
to  resume  the  offensive,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  villages  he  had  won 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  With  this  view,  while  Woronzow’s  infantry  were 
ordered  to  attack  Sermilly  in  front,  and  Billow’s  at  Ardon,  a division  of 
infantry,  supported  by  all  Winzingerode’s  cavalry,  were  directed  to  make  a 
sweep  in  the  plain,  and  turn  their  left.  This  double  attack  entirely  suc- 
ceeded ; and  Key’s  corps  were  driven  back  across  the  chaussce  and  marshes 
towards  Etouvillc,  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  only  by  charging  with  the 
imperial  guard  and  reserve  cavalry,  that  Ney  and  Beliard  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  pursuit  of  the  Allies,  and  driving  them  back  lo  the  bottom  of 

(1)  Personal  observation.  Kumler,  403,  104.  (2)  Tcmoiu  oculairc,  in  Bcattcli.  i.  405- 

Koch,  i.  407*  40b.  Bcaucb.  i.  404,  405. 
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the  hill.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Napoliion  having  learned  that  Marmont 
had  come  up  to  his  ground  on  the  right,  towards  Athies  on  the  road  to 
Ithciins,  brought  forward  his  guards  and  cuirassiers,  and  by  a vigorous 
advance  again  expelled  the  Allies  from  Ardon,  and  carried,  after  a bloody 
struggle,  the  village  of  Classy  and  the  abbey  of  St.-Vincent  from  the  Russians 
on  their  right  (1). 

Miraoou  Keither  party,  however,  were  intent  on  these  attacks ; both  fought 
Biucutr'M  ou*y  10  8a'n  thne.  Napoleon  was  counting  the  minutes  till  the  an- 
mrj.ur.sio  nouncement  of  the  approach  of  Marmont  warned  him  that  he 
him”1"  ra  might  with  safety  commence  a real  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  once 
in  front  and  Hank;  while  Biucher,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  French 
marshal  being  expected  on  the  road  to  Reims  from  Laon,  when  he  was 
totally  unsupported  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  was  taking  measures  to 
fall  upon  and  crush  him.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  commenced  his 
march  early  in  the  morning  from  Bcry-au-Rac,  issued  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon from  the  defile  of  Feticux,  and,  driving  the  Prussian  vidcltes  before 
him,  commenced  an  attack  at  four  o’clock  on  a division  of  D’York’s  infantry, 
which  was  stationed  at  Athies,  and  after  a tierce  combat  the  Prussians  were 
driven  out  of  the  village,  which  became  a prey  to  the  flames.  Biucher  now 
clearly  perceived,  from  the  vivacity  of  this  assault,  that  the  principal  effort 
of  the  enemy  was  to  be  made  in  that  direction;  and  that  Napoleon’s  design 
was  to  amuse  him  by -false  attacks  in  front  on  the  Soissons  road,  and,  mean- 
while, turn  his  flank,  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  the  grand 
army,  and  throw  him  hack  on  a separate  field  of  operations  on  the  side  of 
Flanders.  He  immediately  took  measures  to  defeat  this  project,  and  convert 
it  to  the  enemy’s  ruin;  and  for  this  object  this  central  position  at  Laon, 
midway  as  it  were  between  the  two  wings  of  the  French  army,  presented 
extraordinary  advantages.  Longeron  and  Sackeu  were  moved  up  behind 
Laon  to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  support  D’York : fiieist  was 
ordered  up  to  the  front,  close  in  his  rear  : the  horse-artillery  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  was  moved  to  the  extreme  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence  the 
attack : the  infantry  were  all  arrauged  in  close  columns,  the  cavalry  in  dense 
array  of  squadrons  (2),  and  the  whole  received  orders,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark 
to  advance  in  double  quick  lime,  and  without  firing  a shot  or  uttering  a 
word,  against  the  enemy. 

mwiu*1  Meanwhile  Marmonl's  troops,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  wholly 
*r  m«,'“  unconscious  of  their  danger,  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  their  frigid  hi- 
room.  vouacs.  At  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  perfect  silence,  the  Prussians 
advanced  to  the  attack;  Prince  William  of  Prussia  led  the  infantry,  which  were 
headed  by  the  brigades  of  Horn  and  kiux,  and  moved  by  the  high-road  right 
on  Athies;  the  fields  on  either  side  were  filled  with  the  remainder  of  klcisl’s 
corps,  all  in  close  column,  so  as  to  occupy  very  little  room;  while  Zeilhen’s 
turned  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  on  the  infantry. 
Both  attacks  proved  entirely  successful.  So  complete  was  the  surprize,  so 
universal  the  consternation,  that  the  French  merely  fired  one  round  of  grape 
on  the  approach  of  Prince  William,  and  then  dispersed,  every  one  flying  in 
the  profound  darkness  where  chance  or  his  fears  directed.  Zcithen’s  horse 
at  the  same  instant  falling  on  the  right,  increased  the  confusion  : the  fugi- 
tives from  these  two  attacks,  flying  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  soon  got 
intermingled,  and  poured  headlong  out  in  frightful  disorder  on  the  road  to 

(0  Kauslor,  403.  406.  Koch.  i.  409.  411.  Dan.  (2)  Dan.  240,  241.  Koch,  i.  414.  Vaml.  ii.  48, 
239,  240.  Vault,  ii,  4S,  46.  Plolho,  iii.  494,  493.  SO.  Plolho,  Ui.  291,  295. 
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Bery-au-Bac;  while  the  Prussian  infantry,  pressing  on  throngh  the  throng 
•with  loud  shouts,  soon  arrived  at  the  grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  all  ' 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few  pieces,  were  taken.  The  Prussian  hus- 
sars, highly  elated  with  their  success,  continued  the  pursuit  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  prevented  the  whole  corps 
being  made  prisoners.  In  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot,  .and  the  few  cannon, 
hurried  through  the  defdc  of  Fetieux,  six  miles  off,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Colonel  Fabvicr  contrived  to  rally  a few  hundred  men,  who,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  number  not  being  perceived  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
contrived  to  slop  the  pursuit.  As  it  was,  however,  Marmont  lost  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  a hundred  and  thirty-one  caissons,  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred prisoners : the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  flight,  was  not  considerable;  but  his  corps  was  totally  dispersed,  and 
disabled  from  taking  any  port,  till  re-organised,  in  any  military  operation, 
while  the  whole  loss  of  the  Allies  was  not  three  hundred  men  (1). 

N.poifcn  Napoleon,  anticipating  a general  battle,  was  drawing  on  his 

STm™!.  boots  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  with  his  horse 

M.n-i,  io.  already  at  the  door,  when  two  dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived 
on  foot,  in  great  consternation  were  brought  to  him.  They  stated  that 
they  had  escaped  by  a miracle  from  a nocturnal  hourrah,  which  the 
enemy  had  made  on  the  bivouacs  of  Marmont;  that  the  marshal  himself 
was  killed  or  taken,  and  that  all  was  lost  on  that  side,  lie  immediately 
gave  orders  to  suspend  the  preparations  for  a general  attack,  which 
were  already  commencing;  and  soon  after,  more  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  disaster  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  the  marshal  was  neither  killed 
nor  taken,  but  that  his  corps  was  entirely  dispersed,  its  artillery  lost, 
and  the  fugitives,  in  disorder,  only  beginning  to  rally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fismcs.  The  Emperor  at  once  saw,  that  to  persist  in  his  attack  on  I-aon, 
defended  by  an  enemy  double  in  amount  to  his  own  force,  and  with  his 
right  wing,  for  the  time  at  least,  hors  de  combat,  was  a vain  attempt.  But 
how  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  a victorious  enemy  was  the  question;  for  al- 
ready Blucher,  elated  by  his  victory,  had  given  orders  to  Langeron,  Sackcn, 
D’York,  and  Klcist,  to  pursue  Marmont  with  the  utmost  vigour;  and  he 
himself  was  only  wailing  on  the  ramparts  of  I.aon,  from  whence  he  saw  every 
movement  in  the  French  army,  for  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  of  the 
main  liody,  to  pursue  on  the  road  to  Soissons.  In  this  dilemma  lie  adopted 
the  wisest  course  lie  could  have  pursued,  which  was,  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  impose  upon  the  Prussian  general  by  the  display  of  a formidable 
force  in  front,  so  as  at  once  to  prevent  pursuit  of  his  own  corps  and  relieve 
the  pressnre  on  that  of  Marmont.  So  completely  did  this  plan  succeed,  that 
Blucher,  who  in  the  first  instance  had  given  orders  to  Bulow  and  Winzin- 
gcrode  to  issue  forth  from  I.aon  in  pursuit  of  the  French  main  body,  not  only 
countermanded  the  directions  upon  seeing  they  stood  firm,  and  seemed 
rather  preparing  for  an  attack,  but  dispatched  orders  to  the  generals  in 
pursuit  of  Marmont  to  return  with  their  infantry,  and  follow  him  up  only 
with  their  cavalry.  Chemicheffin  consequence,  who  at  daybreak  had  made 
a successful  attack  with  Winzingcrode’s  advanced  guard  on  the  French  divi- 
sion at  Classy,  on  the  Allied  right,  finding  himself  unsupported,  was  obliged  " 
to  return  in  haste  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon;  and  shortly  after  nine 
o’clock  Napoleon  ordered  a general  advance  against  that  formidable  position. 

The  action  soon  became  extremely  warm,  and  when  the  French  approached 

(I)  riotkn,  iii.m,  397.  Dae.  1 10,  ‘ill.  hucli,  t.  419,  417.  V.tut.  ii.  43,  Si. 
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the  hill,  they  were  received  by  such  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery 
from  the  heights  around  its  foot,  as  well  as  musketry  from  the  loopholed 
villages,  that  after  sustaining  a severe  loss  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  At 
four  o’clock  the  grand  park  and  equipages  began  to  defdc  on  the  road  to 
Soissons,  and  the  French  troops  withdrew  at  all  points ; but  tho  cannonade 
continued  till  nightfall,  aud  from  the  summit  of  the  ramparts  of  Laon,  the 
inarch  of  the  retiring  columns  could  be  traced  by  the  sight  of  villages  in 
flames,  and  the  awful  prospect  of  granaries,  farmyards,  and  churches  con- 
suming under  the  reckless  fury  of  the  devastating  bands,  which,  like  a stream 
of  lava,  overspread  even  their  own  territory  with  conflagration  and  ruin  (1). 

Thus  terminated  the  combats  around  Laon,  which,  though 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  dignified  by  the  name  of  a battle,  from  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  great  space  over 
which  they  extended,  were  inferior  to  no  pitched  battle  fought  during  the 
whole  war  in  interest  and  importance.  For  the  first  lime  during  the  campaign, 
the  whole  disposable  forces  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate orders,  had  been  brought  to  a stand  : their  assault  upon  a position 
found  to  be  impregnable,  had  becu  defeated  : the  object  of  the  expedition 
beyond  the  Marne  bad  been  frustrated,  and  the  grand  army  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue,  during  ten  days,  active  operations  on  the  side  of  Troyes  and  Fontaine- 
bleau, which,  if  vigorously  followed  up,  might  have  led  to  the  capture  of 
Paris.  The  combats  round  Laon,  including  the  losses  sustained  by  Marmont, 
had  cost  the  French  Emperor  six  thousand  men  and  forty-six  pieces  of  cau- 
nou,  while  the  Allies  were  not  weakened  by  more  than  four  thousand;  liis 
total  loss  since  he  left  Troyes  on  the  1st  March,  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand 
men  (2).  His  situation  now  appeared  altogether  desperate  : obliged  to  retire 
towards  his  capital,  followed  by  a victorious  army  double  his  own  strength, 
only  to  fall  there  into  tho  jaws  of  a still  larger  army,  driving  before  it  two 
beaten  corps  not  mustering  between  them  twenty-live  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets.  In  this  expedition  against  Biucber,  the  Emperor  was  far  from 
having  shown  proofs  of  his  wonted  skill : bis  bloody  attack  on  the  plateau  of 
Craon  had  savoured  rather  of  the  obstinacy  of  a victorious,  than  the  caution 
of  a defensive  commander;  and  his  plan  of  attack  at  Laon,  operating  by  his 
two  wings,  separated  six  miles  from  each  other  and  incapable  of  mutual 
support,  upon  an  enemy  twice  bis  strength,  and  occupying  a central  position 
of  uncommon  strength  between  them,  was  precisely  such  an  error  as  he  had 
turned  to  such  admirable  account,  when  committed  by  his  adversaries  at 
Casliglione  in  179C  (3),  and  at  Dresden  in  1815(4). 

But  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  been  obscured 
for  a moment,  though  it  was  not  extinguished ; aud  when  all  thought  his  for- 


(l)  Branch.  i.  4 12,  4l4.  Pan.  242,  243-  Kausler, 
408.  409.  Koch.  i.  419.  423.  Fain.  164.  165. 


(2)  Vi*.— At  Craon 8,000 

Assault  of  Soissons,  .....  1,500 

Around  Lson,  . . 6,000 

Lesser  affairs, 500 


16.000 

Such  were  the  chasms  in  the  ranks  during  these 
sanguinary  struggles,  that  an  entire  reorganization 
of  great  part  of  the  army  took  place  ot  Soissons,  by 
tho  incorporation  of  the  divisions  which  had  prin- 
cipally suffered  ; aud  the  divisions  of  young  guard 
of  Ncy  and  Victor,  as  well  as  the  division  of  infantry 
of  (ienrrat  Foret  de  Morvau,  entirely  disappeared. 
—See  Kocir,  i,  429. 

X. 


(3)  This  is  accordingly  admitted  by  the  ablest  of 
the  French  military  historians,  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous partisans  of  Napolfon.  " It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Emperor  acted  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  or  the  prudence  which  the  disproportion  of  his 
means  required,  in  engaging  the  Duke  of  Ragusa, 
{Marmont  ) at  the  samr  time  hr  attacked  himself, 
lie  was  as  yet  uncertain  of  the  line  of  the  enemy’s 
operations,  and  his  army  was  not  a quarter  of  theirs 
in  number.  That  quarter  might  have  conquered  if 
they  had  been  massed  together;  hut  it  was  impos- 
sible to  separate  one  corps  without  exposing  it  to 
destruction  from  a force  tenfold  its  own.”— Vso  • 
DON  COURT,  ii.,63. 

(4)  Ante  iii.  36,  I*.  226,  227. 
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»«poik«  tunes  desperate,  lie  struck  such  a blow,  in  a quarter  where  it 
was  least  expected,  as  had  wellnigh  re-established  his  affairs,  by 
iruo”'""  *'ie  renewed  timidity  which  it  infused  into  the  Austrian  counsels. 
M.rd.  H.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  the  Emperor  slept  at  Chavignon,  on  the 
road  to  Soissons;  and  on  the  Hlh,  the  army  continued  its  retreat  to  the  defiles 
in  front  of  that  town.  This  fortress,  which  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  after  Rudzewilch’s  retreat  to  Eaon,  ever  of  primary  importance 
during  the  campaign  in  this  quarter,  now  offered  the  same  secure  passage 
across  the  Aisne  to  the  retreating  French,  which  it  formerly  had  done  to  the 
retiring  Allied  amiv.  The  whole  of  Hie  12th  was  spent  there  also  : the  Em- 
peror being  busied  with  Morticr,  and  the  oflicers  of  engineers,  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  place;  and  while  giving  a brief  repose  to  the  wearied 
soldiers  of  his  army,  lie  himself  rode  out  on  horseback  to  survey  the  environs, 
and  choose  the  positions  which  might  appear  most  defensible.  During  all 
this  lime,  and,  in  fact,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon,  Bluclier  re- 
mained in  a state  of  complete  inactivity  with  his  vast  army  in  that  impreg- 
nable position— a delay,  after  such  an  advantage  as  he  had  recently  gained, 
which  would  appear  altogether  inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  know  that,  at  that 
period,  the  Allied  army  was  almost  starving  from  the  total  exhaustion  of  the 
country  in  which  it  had  so  long  carried  on  the  war;  that  the  troops,  worn 
out  with  six  weeks’ incessant  marching  and  fighting  in  the  most  inclement 
weather,  stood  urgently  in  need  of  repose;  that  the  veteran  field-marshal 
himself  was  so  ill,  from  ague  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  that  he  was  unable 
to  sit  on  horseback  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  (1)  : and  that 
Gneisenau  and  the  oflicers  of  his  staff  felt,  that,  having  amply  performed  the 
part  allotted  to  them  in  it,  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  behoved  the  Grand 
Army  to  do  something  worthy  of  its  gigantic  strength  and  long-continued 
repose  (2). 

BrumS of  *-*n  l'ie  night  of  the  12th,  however,  Napoleon  received  information 
st  .p.ci.  w hich  induced  him  to  alter  the  line  of  his  operations,  by  present- 
ing him  with  a new  enemy  accessible  to  his  strokes,  and  capable  of  being 
destroyed.  General  St.-Preist,  with  his  corps  of  Russians,  forming  part  of 
the  reserves  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  been  left  at  ChAlons,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  Bluclier  and  Schwartzcnberg;  and  having 
learned,  during  the  concentration  of  all  the  French  troops  around  Eaon,  that 
the  garrison  left  by  them  in  Reims  was  very  weak,  particularly  in  cavalry, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  the  place.  Like  all  the  towns  in  that  quarter 
it  was  fortified,  though  not  strongly,  and  the  walls  were  in  disrepair  in 
several  places,  and  but  imperfectly  armed ; and  St.-Preist,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  the  Prussian  brigade  of  General  Jagon,  who  had  marched  on  after 
the  surrender  of  Erfurlh,  determined  to  hazard  an  attack.  The  garrison, 
.about  two  thousand  strong,  with  only  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  were  little  in 
a condition  to  defend  a town  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  against 
H.rch  ii.  a corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  met,  accordingly,  with  very 
little  resistance  e the  garrison,  after  discharging  a few  rounds,  endeavoured 
to  escape  out  of  the  place  by  a gate  which  had  not  been  blockaded,  and  six 
hundred  of  them,  with  ten  guns,  were  made  prisoners  in  making  the  attempt. 
The  town  itself  was  taken,  with  hardly  any  of  the  outrages  or  disorders  con- 
sequent on  a place  carried  by  assault;  some  property  which  had  been 

(t)  Dan.  243,  245.  Fain,  105,  166.  Koch,  I.  420,  give  repose  to  a harassed  array,  and,  as  far  as  no*- 
422-  l'lotho,  iii.  299*  302.  stble,  lo  provide  it  with  bread.” — Butcher  to  \Vm- 

(2)  “The  true  object  of  oar  slay  here  if  not  n tuttnaonf,  li(A  March  1814;  1)a»  litrist,  244, 24|. 
military  one.  'I  be  only  object  1 have  in  view  is  to 
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plundered  was  immediately  restored,  and  the  marauders  punished;  St.- 
Preist  himself  went  to  the  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory,  and  the 
troops,  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  were  in  great  part  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  hamlets  (1). 

SJhAV*  ^lc  capture  of  this  important  town  al  once  reestablished  the 
io  communications  of  Blucher  with  the  grand  army,  and  threatened 
Napoleon’s  right  flank.  Uc  had  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  accordingly,  than  he 
gave  orders  for  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  Mortice’s  corps,  which 
was  left  for  the  defence  of  Soissons,  to  delilc  to  the  right  on  the  road  for 
March  is.  Reims.  With  such  cxpjcdilion  did  they  march,  tliat  on  llie  evening 
of  the  samo  day  on  which  they  set  out  from  Soissons,  the  advanced  guard 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Reims.  The  Prussian  vidclles  could  hardly 
believe  their  own  eyes  when  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy  showed 
that  a serious  attack  was  intended;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings 
sent  to  St.-Preist,  he  persisted  in  declaring  it  was  only  q few  light  troops  that  , 
were  appearing,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  credit  that  the  army  so  recently 
defeated  at  I-aon  was  already  in  a condition  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

At  length,  at  four  o’clock,  the  cries  of  the  troops  and  well-known  grenadier 
caps  of  the  old  guard,  announced  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  on  the  field; 
and  then,  as  well  he  might,  the  Russian  general  hastily  began  to  lake 
measures  for  his  defenco.  The  nearest  regiments,  without  orders  or  any 
regular  array,  hurried  off  to  the  threatened  point ; the  French,  skilfully 
feigning  to  be  outnumbered,  ceased  firing  and  fell  back,  and  for  a short  time 
all  was  quiet.  St.-Preist  was  confirmed,  by  this  circumstance,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  only  a parlizan  division  which  was  before  him,  or,  at  most,  the 
bcatenieorps  of  Marmont,  for  which  he  conceived  himself  fully  a match ; and 
even  on  being  assured  by  a prisoner  that  Napoleon  was  with  the  troops,  he 
said,  “ lie  will  not  step  over  fourteen  thousand  men;  you  need  not  ask 
which  way  to  retire,  there  will  be  no  retreat,” 

R»SS'i"°f  Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived,  and  after  looking  on  the  town  for 
Napouo...  a short  time,  dryly  observed — “ The  ladies  of  Reims  will  soon 
have  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour”-  and  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
Tbe  Allies  by  this  time  had  almost  entirely  assembled  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  occupied  a position  in  two  lines,  guarding  the  approaches  to  it ; the  right 
resting  ou  the  river  Velc,  the  left  extending  to  the  Basse-Muirc;  the  reserves 
on  the  plateau  of  St.-Ccnevieve  in  the  suburbs,  where  twenty-four  pieces  of 
cannou  were  planted.  These  preparations  seemed  to  prognosticate  a vigorous 
defence;  but  the  promptitude  and  force  of  Napoleon’s  attack  rendered  them 
of  very  little  avail.  Eight  thousand  horse,  supported  by  thirty  pieces  of  , 
horse  artillery,  were  directed  al  once  against  the  Russian  left,  to  which  St.- 
Preist  had  hardly  any  cavalry  to  oppose;  in  n few  minutes  three  Prussian 
battalions  were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  Al  the  same  time  Marmont,  • 
supported  by  the  guards  of  honour  and  cavalry  of  the  gtiW,  advanced  by 
the  high-road,  direct  upon  the  enemy’s  centre.  The  Russian  general,  upon 
this,  perceiving  that  he  was  immensely  overmatched,  gave  orders  for  the  first 
line  to  fail  back  on  the  second;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  battery  of  twenty- 
four  guns  withdrew  towards  the  rear.  Hardly  were  thejc  movements  com- 
menced, w hen  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a ball : this  event 
discouraged  tbe  troops;  and  the  retiring  columns, aware  of  their  danger  from 
the  great  masses  which  were  every  where  pressing  after  them,  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  hastened  with  more  speed  than  was  consistent  with  discipline 

(l)  l)an.  2i8.  3S0.  Burgli,  202,  Kotl,  i.  439.  U4i  160. 
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into  the  town.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  bridge  and  streets,  the  co- 
lumns got  entangled  at  every  step,  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour 
became  a mere  mob,  while  the  French  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  loud 
shouts,  were  pressing  on  their  rear.  Such  w'as  the  scene  of  horror  and  con- 
fusion which  soon  ensued,  that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  part  of  the 
corps  to  escape  ; and  none  in  all  probability  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
steadiness  of  the  regiment  of  Riazan,  which,  under  its  heroic  colonel,  Count 
Scobelof,  formed  square  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  not  only  repulsed  the 
repealed  attacks  of  an  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
and  gave  time  for  a large  part  of  the  corps  to  defile  in  the  rear,  but  itself 
pierced  through  the  forest  of  sabres  with  the  bayonet,  bearing  their  bleed- 
ing and  dying  general  in  their  arms  (i). 

General  Emmanuel  now  took  the  command ; and  the  most 
•Ji vigorous  efforts  were  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  by  dispos- 
ing  the  troops  in  the  houses  which  adjoined  it;  and  so  obstinate 
tow.."1'  was  the  resistance  which  they  presented,  that  for  above  three 
hours  the  French  were  kept  at  bay.  Towards  midnight,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy,  by  fording  the  Vclc,  had  got  round  the  town, 
and  therefore  the  whole  troops  in  it  were  withdrawn,  some  on  the  road  to 
Chalons,  others  on  that  to  Laon,  while  the  defence  of  the  gate  was  entrusted 
to  a non-commissioned  officer  of  the  55d  light  infantry,  with  two  hundred 
men.  This  little  band  of  heroes  kept  their  ground  to  the  last,  and  were 
found  by  the  officer  sent  to  withdraw  them,  dividing  their  few  remaining 
cartridges,  and  encouraging  each  other  to  hold  out  even  till  death.  When 
they  received  orders  to  retire,  they  did  so  in  perfect  order,  as  the  evacuation 
was  completed;  and  they  fortunately  effected  their  retreat  in  the  dafkness, 
without  being  made  prisoners.  Napoleon  then  made  his  entry  into  the  town 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  torchlight,  anddst  the  acclamations  of  his 
troops,  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  vent  to  the 
general  transport  in  a spontaneous  illumination.  In  litis  brilliant  affair,  the 
French  took  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  guns,  and  a hundred 
caissons,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
while  the  Emperor  Napoldon  was  only  weakened  by  eight  hundred  men — a 
wonderful  achievement  to  have  been  effected  by  a worn-out  army,  after 
nearly  two  months’  incessant  marching  and  lighting,  and  two  days  after  a 
disastrous  defeat;  but  more  memorable  still,  by  one  circumstance  which 
gives  it  a peculiar  interest— it  was  the  last  tows  Napoleon  ever  took  (2). 
55»2rau  <ln  1*IC  samc  General  Jauson  arrived  at  the  French  hcad- 
itriin.,  quarters,  from  Flanders,  bringing  with  him  a reinforcement  of  six 
la*!!! !* 14  thousand  men,  which  he  had  brought  up  by  the  road  of  lthelct 
from  the  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ardennes  forest,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  (^watched  from  Fismes  twelve  days  before.  This  reinforce- 
ment was  of  in^Iculable  importance  at  that  period,  when  the  Emperor  was 
so  severely  weakened  by  the  losses  of  the  dreadful  campaign  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged;  and  it  illustrates  the  extreme  imprudence,  of  which  he  had 
now  become  himself  sensible,  of  that  obstinate  tenacity  of  disposition,  which 
had  prompted  him  so  long  to  retain  fifty  thousand  veterans  in  useless  in- 
activity in  the  German  fortresses,  and  as  many  more  in  the  places  on  the 
Rhine,  while  he  himself  with  no  greater  force  was  driven  to  his  last  shifts  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne.  To  repair  if  possible  the  error  he  had  committed, 

(|)  Dan.  2.V2,  253.  Koch,  i.  43!),  440.  Burgli.  (2)  Kocli,  i.  439,404-  Motlio,  i»i.  35$.  Vautl.  ii. 
203-  Vautl.  it.  112, 114-  rioiltn,  iti.  3 53,  3*4.  1 M>  115-  Burgh.  203.  Dan.  253,  214. 
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lie  dispatched  Ney  to  Chalons,  and  General  Vinecnt  to  Epernay,  who  expelled 
the  enemy  from  these  towns;  while  the  great  body  of  Napoleon’s  forces  were 
cantonncd  in  Reims  and  the  villages  in  its  vicinity.  During  all  this  time 
Blucher  remained  inactive  at  Laon,  and  on  the  17th  a grand  review  of  all  his 
forces  look  place,  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  with  the  additions  received 
sinccthe  battle  there, from  Sl.-Preist’s  corps  and  other  sources,  they  still  num- 
bered a hundred  and  nine  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
thousand  were  horse,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-live  guns.  From  Chalons 
Ney  dispatched,  in  profusion,  officers  and  secret  emissaries,  with  instruc- 
tions to  all  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine,  and  between  that  and  the  theatre  of 
war,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  break  through  the  blockading  forces 
with  which  they  were  environed,  and  join  the  Emperor  as  soon  as  they 
should  receive  intimations  that  the  proper  moment  was  arrived  {1);  with 
similar  directions  to  the  peasantry  in  all  the  rural  districts,  the  moment  the 
Allies  began  to  retreat,  to  fall  on  their  flanks  and  communications,  and  do 
them  all  the  mischief  in  their  power. 

ta,i  r,„,w  Meanwhile  a review  took  place  at  Reims  of  all  the  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor ; but  how  difl'erentfrom 

m.itu.5,  ,jie  splendid  military  spectacles  of  the  Tuilcries  or  Chamarlin, 
which  had  so  often  dazzled  his  sight  with  the  pomp  of  apparently  irrever- 
sible power  ! Wasted  away  to  half  the  numbers  which  they  possessed  when 
they  crossed  the  Marne  a fortnight  before,  the  greater  part  of  the  regiments 
exhibited  only  the  skeletons  of  military  force  : in  several,  more  officers  than 
privates  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks;  in  all,  the  appearance  of  the  troops, 
the  haggard  air  of  the  men,  their  worn-out  dresses,  and  the  strange  motley 
of  which  they  were  composed,  bespoke  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  empire. 
It  was  evident  to  all  that  Napoleon  was  spending  his  last  resources.  Reside 
the  veterans  of  the  guard — the  iron  men  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  but 
whose  tattered  garments  and  soiled  accoutrements  bespoke  the  dreadful  fa- 
tigues to  which  they  had  been  subjected — were  to  be  seen  young  conscripts, 
but  recently  torn  from  the  embraces  of  maternal  love, and  whose  wan  visages 
and  faltering  steps  told  but  too  clearly  that  they  were  unequal  to  the  weight 
of  the  arms  which  they  bore.  The  gaunt  figures  and  woful  aspect  of  the 
horses,  the  broken  carriages  and  blackened  mouths  of  the  guns,  the  crazy 
and  fractured  artillery-waggons  which  defiled  past,  the  general  confusion  of 
arms,  battalions,  and  uniforms,  even  in  the  best  appointed  corps,  marked 
the  melted  down  remains  of  the  vast  military  array  which  had  so  long  stood 
triumphant  against  the  world  in  arms.  The  soldiers  exhibited  none  of  their 
ancient  enthusiasm  as  they  defiled  past  the  Emperor;  silent  and  sad  they 
took  their  way  before  him;  the  stern  realities  of  war  bad  chased  away  its 
enthusiastic  ardour;  all  felt  that  in  this  dreadful  contest  they  themselves 
would  perish,  happy  i^liey  had  not  previously  witnessed  the  degradation  of 
France  (2). 

(I)  Filin,  107,  ICS.  Knell,  i.  443.  4 It.  Vault.  ii.  (3)  Jtoch,  i.  443,  444.  Fain,  IC7,  108. 
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— Treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  Allied  Powers— Abortive  attempt  of  Napoleon  lodeslroy 
himself-  Universal  desertion  of  the  Empress,  and  dispersion  of  Napoleon’s  Tamily— Honour- 
able fidelity  of  Macdonald  and  a few  Generals  at  Fontainebleau— The  Emperor’s  last  speech 
to  his  Guard  at  Fontainebleau— His  journey  to  Frejus — Narrow  escapefrom  being  murdered 
alOrgon  and  Saint  Cannat  Death  of  Josephine— Character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander— 
And  of  Talley  rand— His  early  History— Great  abilities  and  profound  dissimulation- Solemn 
Thanksgiving  in  the  Place  Louis  XV— Louis  XVIII  is  called  to  the  Throne— Entry  of  the 
Count  d’Artois  into  Paris— And  of  Louis  XVIII  into  London -His  landing  in  France,  and 
entry  into  Paris  Convention  of  the  23d  April  for  the  French  abandonment  of  all  their  con- 
quests—Prodigious  extent  of  the  Conquests  thus  ceded  by  France — Treaty  of  30th  May,  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  France,  signed  at  Paris— Its  secret  articles— Reflections  on  this  Treaty 
— Return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome— Exlraonfinary  spectacle  which  Paris  exhibited  at  this  period — 
Universal  religious  feelings  of  the  Allied  troops-Grand  Review  of  th  ir  forces  in  Paris— Visit 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  England— Remarkable  circumstance  which  led  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Soxe-Coburg  coming  to  London —Reflections  on  the  decisive  movemeut  of  Napoldon  on 
M.-Dizier— Difference  in  the  final  struggle  of  France  and  the  other  European  powers— Causes 
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toralion  of  the  Revolutionary  system  was  impossible  at  this  period — A pacific  career  was  im- 
practicable to  Napoleon— His  view  of  the  compulsion  under  which  he  acted— View  of  the 
progressive  phases  of  the  Revolution— Agency  by  which  the  Divine  government  of  nations 
is  carried  on — Universal  and  downward  progress  of  Stn  in  nations  a9  well  as  individuals— 
And  ascending  career  of  Virtue— How  alone  can  this  downward  progress  be  arrested  ?— Is  a 
free  government  possible  in  France?— Concluding  reflections. 

But  though  Napoleon  allowed  a few  days*  repose  to  his  wearied  troops,  he 
gave  none  to  his  own  indefatigable  mind;  though  he  witnessed  around  him 
the  wreck  of  a world,  lie  stood  undaunted  amidst  its  ruins. 

“ SI  fractus  illabntur  orbis, 

Impavidum  fertunl  ruin*.” 

During  these  days  of  physical  repose,  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  cabinet; 
the  varied  concerns  of  his  still  vast  empire  passed  before  his  view ; despatches 
from  all  quarters  were  received ; and  his  final  resolution  to  reject  the 
terms  olTercd  by  the  Allies  at  Chatillon  was  taken.  This  brief  intermission  in 
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military  operations,  both  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  of  the  Grand  Army,  affords  a favourable  opportunity 
for  reviewing  with  the  now  straitened  conqueror  the  varied  condition  of 
the  remoter  parts  of  his  empire,  preparatory  to  the  grand  catastrophe  which 
occasioned  his  fall  (1).  ■ . 

From  Antwerp  and  Flanders  the  accounts  were  on  the  whole 
countries,  satisfactory.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Holland,  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  December,  the  tricolor  flag  waved  only  on 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Gorcum,  and  one  or  two  lesser  forts,  the  main 
strength  of  the  French  forces  in  that  quarter  being  concentrated  in  Antwerp, 
which  Napoleon  justly  classed  with  Mayence  and  Alessandria  in  Piedmont, 
as  the  principal  Bulwarks  of  his  empire,  To  impose  upon  the  Allies,  by  the 
sound  at  least  of  military  preparations,  the  Emperor,  by  a decree  in  the  end 
of  December,  ordered  the  formation  of  an  army  of  fifty-five  battalions,  the 
Drr. command  of  which  was  bestowed  on  Count  Maison.  This  respec- 
table force,  however,  like  most  of  the  others  of  which  Napoleon  had  the 
direction  at  this  period,  existed  in  great  part  only  on  paper ; and  when 
Maison  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  the  end  of  December,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  reckon  on  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  Low  Coun- 
tries; and  that,  so  far  from  thinking  of  the  reconquest  of  Holland,  it  would 
be  all  he  could  do  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Flanders,  now  threatened 
on  its  maritime  quarter  by  the  English,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Meuse  by  the 
llussians  and  Prussians.  He  therefore  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  Antwerp 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  made  every  possible  provision  for  the  victualling, 
c™»wi  or  arming,  and  providing  of  these  fortresses.  Meanw  hile,  an  English 
division  six  thousand  strong,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, who  had  resigned  his  command  in  Spain  the  day  after  hisvictorious  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  7th  October  preceding  (2),  landed  in  South  Bevcland, 
and  having  concerted  measures  with  Bulow,  who  had  crossed  the  canal  and 
advanced  towards  Antwerp,  a general  forward  movement  commenced  on 
the  10th  January,  which,  after  a variety  of  minor  actions,  brought  on  a warm 
j.n.  i>.  contest  on  the  13th,  when  a combined  attack  was  made  on  the 
village  of  Merxhcm,  near  Antwerp,  by  the  British  under  General  Mackenzie 
in  front,  and  the  Prnssians  under  Thumen  in  flank.  The  78th  Highlanders 
headed  the  assault,  led  by  their  brave  colonel,  M‘Leod,  and  the  French  were 
driven  out  and  back  into  Antwerp  in  the  most  gallant  style,  with  the  loss  of 
a thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Allies,  however,  suffered  nearly 
as  much  from  the  heavy  fire  which  the  French  kept  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village;  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and 
not  prepared  at  that  period  to  commence  the  investment  of  the  place,  they 
withdrew  at  night  to  their  former  positions,  although  they  had  approached 
so  near  to  Antwerp  that  their  bombs  already  fell  in  the  suburbs  and  docks 
of  the  fortress  (3). 

h„P1,.  On  the  night  of  the  25tli,  aided  by  the  inhabitants,  Bulow  made 
a successful  attack  on  Bois-le-Duc,  which  was  taken  by  escalade, 
j«n.  si.  with  its  garrison  of  six  hundred  men.  This  enabled  the  Prussian 
general  to  turn  his  whole  forces  against  Maison;  and  the  latter  not  feeling 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Allies,  left  Antwerp  to  its  own  resources,  threw  a garrison  of  a thousand 
men  into  Maliries,  and  took  post  himself  at  Louvain,  as  a central  point  from 

(l)  Faiii,  169.  Ann.  Reg.  153.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxiii.  39,  40.  Kocb, 

(?)  Antt fix.  422-  9 i,  llFt  m, 

Graham’*  Official  Despatch,  Jail.  1 i,  1814. 
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which  he  might  be  able  to  observe  the  numerous  enemies  >vho  now  inundated 
the  Low  Countries;  for,  in  addition  to  Bulow  and  Graham  on  the  side  of 
Antwerp,  Winzingerodc,  with  his  numerous  corps  of  Russians,  was  exciting 
the  utmost  alarm,  as  already  mentioned,  by  his  unresisted  march  from  the 
»;•  Rhine,  by  Liege,  towards  the  old  French  frontier.  No  sooner  was 
Antwerp  left  to  its  own  resources,  than  Bulow  approached  its  walls  and 
completed  their  investment;  and  three  thousand  additional  troops  having 
arrived  from  England,  and  a small  battering  train  been  obtained  from 
Holland,  operations  of  a vigorous  character  were  commenced  against  the 
place.  The  great  object  was  not  to  breach  and  carry  its  ramparts,  for  which 
the  battering  train  as  yet  at  the  disposal  of  (he  Allies  was  wholly  inadequate, 
but  to  bombard  the  town,  and  burn  the  great  fleet  constructed  there  by 
Napoleon ; and  with  which  he  had  so  long  flattered  himself  he  would  effect 
the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain.  Extraordinary  precautions  had,  however, 
been  taken  by  Admiral  Missicssy,  who  commanded  the  squadrons,  to  render 
nugatory  the  effects  of  a bombardment,  by  blinding  the  ships  in  the  docks 
with  turf,  wet  blankets,  and  a variety  of  other  articles,  which  rendered  them 
impervious  to  the  heaviest  shells,  as  had  been  done  at  Malta  in  the  year  1799. 
i'rb. ..  On  the  1st  of  February  a general  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
advanced  posts  beyond  the  works,  by  the  combined  Prussian  and  British 
forces;  and  although  the  former  experienced  a bloody  repulse  near  the  village 
of  Duerne,  the  British  drove  in  the  enemy  from  Braschart  to  Mcrxhem,  and 
next  day  carried  the  latter  village  by  assault,  driving  the  French,  with  severe 
Fti>.  >.  Joss,  entirely  into  the  works  of  the  place  on  that  side.  They  im- 
mediately commenced  the  construction  of  mortar  batteries  behind  the  dikes 
of  St.-Fcrdinand ; and  with  such  vigour  were  the  approaches  pushed  forward 
during  the  night,  that  next  morniug  a heavy  fire  was  commenced  upon  the 
shipping  (1). 

or  M'bicb  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Carnot  took  the  command  at  Antwerp. 

uk".°i‘b*  This  stern  republican — who  had  lived  in  retirement  since  the  fall 

command.  0f  Robespierre,  resisted  all  the  oilers  of  Napoleon  during  the  zenith 
of  his  power  to  lure  him  from  his  retreat,  and  almost  singly  voted  against 
his  being  made  First  Consul  and  Emperor  (2), — now  came  forward,  with 
true  patriotic  devotion,  to  oiler  him,  in  his  adversity,  what  remained  of 
strength  at  sixty-four  years  of  age,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  (3).  Napo- 
leon knew  how  to  appreciate  grandeur  of  character,  even  in  the  most  decided 
political  opponent.  He  immediately  said  upon  receiving  the  letter,  “Since 
Carnot  offers  me  Ins  services,  I know  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  post  which 
I assign  to  him  : 1 appoint  him  governor  of  Antwerp.”  The  sturdy  veteran 
rcb.  >.  arrived  at  the  fortress,  and  entered  by  one  of  the  southern  gates 
the  very  day  before  the  bombardment  commenced.  He  found  the  garrison 
fifteen  thousand  strong;  but  nevertheless,  anticipating  a long  siege,  and 
deeming  it  necessary  to  husband  his  resources,  he  immediately  withdrew 
all  his  outposts  within  the  outworks,  so  that  the  Prussians  approached, 
without  resistance,  so  near  the  place  as  to  be  able  to  take  a part  in  the  bom- 
bardment. It  produced,  however,  very  little  effect.  By  the  admirable 
precautions  of  Carnot  and  Missicssy,  the  fire,  which  was  repeatedly  raised  in 

(1)  Kocli,  ii.  132,  136.  Graham's  Desp.  Feb.  6.  known,  might  have  the  effect  of  rallying  to  your 
1814.  Ann.  Reg.  1814,  p.  156.’  App.  to  Chrou.  eagles  n number  of  persons  hesitating  as  to  the 

(2)  Ante , iv.  385.  part  which  they  should  take,  and  who  might  possi* 

(3)  “The  offer  is  little,  without  doubt,  of  an  bly  think  that  the  only  way  to  serve  their  .country, 

arm  sixty  years  old  ; but  1 thought  that  the  exam*  was  to  abandon  Canaor  to  Napolsok*  24 th 

pie  of  a soldier  whose  patriotic  sentiments  arc  /an.  1 8 ( 4 ; Mtmoirts  \ur (Uisor,  p.  |30. 
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different  quarters  of  the  city  and  harbour,  was  immediately  extinguished; 
the  vessels  of  war  in  the  docks  were  so  protected  as  to  he,  for  the  most  part, 
impervious  to  shells:  the  mortars  which  the  English  made  use  of,  brought 
from  Holland,  though  admirably  served,  soon  became  for  the  most  part 
unserviceable,  from  too  frequent  discharges;  and,  after  the  bombardment 
had  been  kept  up  three  days,  it  was  discontinued  from  failure  ofammunition. 
At  the  same  time,  Bulow  received  orders  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  place,  and 
advance  with  his  corps  into  France,  to  take  part  in  the  great  operations  in 
teb.  c.  contemplation  against  Napoleon,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  rendered  the  most  essential  service.  The  British, not  now  half  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  of  the  place,  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  their  ground 
before  it;  and  accordingly  Sir  Thomas  Graham  retired  to  his  former  canton- 
ments, between  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ; and  Carnot,  in  conformity 
with  his  principles  of  reserving  the  strength  of  the  garrison  for  ulterior 
operations,  made  no  attempt  to  disquiet  them  in  their  retreat (f). 

if  Though  Bulow,  however,  had  passed  on  into  France,  and  theEng- 

t'lamiai.  Hsh  had  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  yet  there  was  no  in- 
termission in  the  deluge  of  Allied  troops  which  rolled  over  Flanders.  Wave 
after  wave  succeeded,  as  in  those  days  when  the  long-restrained  might  of  the 
northern  nations  found  vent  in  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar,  reinforced  by  Borstell’s  brigade  of  Prussians,  at 
r>i..  3.  the  head  of  lifleen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  kept  the 
held  : Brussels  was  soon  evacuated;  and  Maison,  who  retired  to  Tournay, 
rwv  4.  was  watched  by  the  Allies,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Ath.  Gor- 
eum,  however,  having  surrendered,  and  the  blockading  force,  under  the 
Prussian  general  Ziclcnski,  having  reinforced  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
1,b'  «j.  he  advanced  against  the  French  general,  who  retired  towards 
Quesnoy  and  Maubcuge.  Nothing  of  moment  occurred  in  this  quarter  till 
Marcs «.  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  prince  made  an  attack  on  Maison’s 
troops  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  drove  them  from  the  positions  they 
occupied  in  front  of  Court  ray,  under  the  cannon  of  Lille ; so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Antwerp,  Bcrgen-o|>-Zoom,  Ypres,  Condi5,  and  Maubcuge, 
which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  whole  of  Austrian  Flanders 
was  wrested  from  the  arms  of  Napoleon  (2). 

But  an  important  event  occurred  at  this  period  in  Holland,  which  de- 
serves to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  both  from  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  it  was  projected  by  the  English  general,  and  the  combined  gallantry 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  British,  which 
rendered  a successful  attack  ultimately  abortive.  This  was  the  assault  of 
Bkrceh-op-Zoom  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

MikrinS"  This  celebrated  fortress,  well  known  in  the  wars  of  the  Iajw 

op-zoom.  Countries,  and  strengthened  by  the  successive  labour  of  many  cen- 
turies, was  justly  regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  their  principal  bulwark  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  ns  in  every  respect  the  worthy  antagonist  of 
Antwerp,  to  which  it  was  directly  opposed  at  the  distance  only  of  fifteen 
miles.  On  its  works  the  famous  Cohorn  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
his  art;  and  though  the  town  is  inconsiderable,  containing  not  more  than  six 
thousand  souls,  the  works  were  so  extensive  that  they  could  only  be  adequately 
manned  by  a garrison  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  an  immense  system  of 
mines  and  subterraneous  works  rendered  all  approach  by  an  enemy  to  the 

(l)  Grabmu's  Dcap.  Feb.  1814-  Ann.  Hag.  1814,  (a)  Vicl.ct  Couq.  xxiii.  44,  48-  Koch,  it.  237, 

p.  156.  App.  to  Cli roa.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxiii.  42,  43-151. 
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rampart*  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  The  place  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  town,  properly  so  called,  and  the  port,  which  arc  separated  from  each 
other  by  internal  walls,  but  both  included  in  the  external  ramparts.  The 
town  has  three  gates,  that  of  Steenbergen,  Itreda,  and  Antwerp  : the  port 
but  one,  called  the  Water  gate.  The  garrison,  nominally  four  thousand i five 
hundred  strong,  but  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
were  effective,  under  General  Bizanct,  was  inadequate  to  the  manning  of  he 
extensive  outworks,  some  of  which  were  negligently  guarded;  some  of  the 
scarps  were  out  of  repair,  and  the  hard  frost  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
had  entirely  frozen  over  the  wet  ditches  to  its  mines  and  ramparts  (1). 

or  „c  Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  w hich  seemed  to  offer  a fa- 

•tun  vourable  opportunity  for  surprising  the  place,  Graham,  who  had 

secret  intelligences  with  several  ol  the  inhabitants,  who  were  almost ^ all 
sea-faring  people  heartily  desirous  to  be  delivered  from  l * *he*rcnchy  okc, 
in  covert  made  his  preparations  for  a general  atlack^and  tixed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  attempt  for  the  8th  of  March,  being  the  day  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange’s  birthday.  The  troops,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
stroll",  were  divided  into  four  columns;  the  first,  under  General  Lord  1 roby, 
mustering  about  a thousand  bayonets,  was  ordered  to  attempt  to  force  an 
entrance  by  escalade  between  the  Antwerp  and  Water  gates;  the  second, 
under  Colonel  Morrice,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was  to  attack  to  the  right  of 
the  Water  gate;  the  third,  led  by  Colonel  Honey,  six  hundred  men,  to  dis- 
tract the  enemv  by  a false  attack  at  the  Steenbergen  gate ; and  the  fourth, 
headed  bv  Skerret  and  Gore,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred  men,  to  attack 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  was  fordable  at  low  water,  for  which  leason 
the  attack  was  fixed  for  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night.  General  Cooke  com- 
manded the  whole.  The  troops  employed  in  the  four  columns  amounted  in 
all  to  three  thousand  throe  hundred  men  in  the  assault,  and  six  hundred  in 
the  feint.  The  instructions  to  Generals  Cooke  and  Gore,  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  the  assault  would  depend,  were,  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  top  ot 
the  rampart,  to  incline  towards  each  other,  if  possible  unite,  and  immedi- 
ately force  open  the  Antwerp  gate.  Scaling  ladders  of  adequate  height  were 
provided  for  the  men ; the  utmost  secrecy  was  enjoined  on  the  assaulting 
columns : no  light  was  allowed  among  them  ; while  that  entrusted  with  the 
false  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  was  instructed  to  raise  as  much  noise, 
and  keep  up  as  sharp  n rattle  of  musketry  as  possible  (“-)■ 

Commrnc-  shortly  before  ten  o’clock,  a loud  lire  of  musketry  w'as  heard  at 
S3 the  Steenbergen  gate.  It  proceeded  from  the  third  column,  which 
having  surprised  the  advanced  guard  and  outworks,  were  arrested 
at  the  drawbridge  of  the  chief  moatand  gate  of  the  rain  part  by  a discharge  of 
small  arms ; thither  the  garrison  reserves  were  immediately  directed,  and 
the  assailants  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Meanwhile  the  fourth  column  suc- 
cessfully made  its  way  into  the  harbour  mouth  unobserved  in  the  dark,  amt, 
after  winding  Its  painful  course  among  the  numerous  iron  crow  s-feet  scat- 
tered in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  at  a quarter  before  eleven  reached  the 
top  of  the  rampart  without  the  loss  of  a man,  seized  and  forced  open  the 
Water  gate,  w hile  detachments,  under  Colonel  Carleton  and  General  Skerret, 
were  sent  to  the  tamparls  on  the  right  and  left,  which  were  almost  wholly 
undefended.  As  soon  as  the  alarming  progress  of  the  assailants  in  this 
quarter  was  known,  the  remaining  reserves  of  the  garrison  were  directed  to 

(l)  Personal  observation.  Viet,  ft  Conq.  xxiii.  i J*’  ^ 

49,  50.  Korli,  ii.  151.  159.  »>*'•  «•  5«’  Kocl'1  ‘?3, 

(9)  Sir  T,  Graham’s  Grip.  March  10. 1814.  Ann. 
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the  bastions  adjoining  the  Water  gate ; and  after  a sharp  conflict  Colonel 
Carleton,  who  commanded  the  detachment  which  moved  to  the  right  along 
the  ramparts,  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  towards  that  entrance.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Colonel  Morricc,  with  his  column,  made  his  way  across 
the  ice,  and  reached  the  counterscarp  undiscovered,  near  the  Breda  gate ; 
but  the  garrison  there  being  well  prepared,  a severe  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  summit  of  the  rampart  prevented  them  from  crossing  the 
ditch,  or  getting  into  the  body  of  the  place.  Hardly  was  the  danger  arrested 
in  this  quarter,  when  a still  more  formidable  attack  was  made  between  the 
Antwerp  and  Water  gates.  This  was  the  guards  under  Lord  Proby,  which, 
after  being  diverted  from  their  original  point  of  attack  by  the  ice,  which, 
weakened  by  the  tide,  gave  way  under  their  weight,  had  turned  aside,  and 
following  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  a place  where  the  passage  was  practicable, 
had  at  length  reached  the  summit  of  the  rampart  on  the  left  of  the  Antwerp 
gate.  The  guards  were  there  formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Ge- 
neral Cooke,  and  a detachment  was  sent  on  the  one  side  to  the  Antwerp 
gate,  and  on  ihe  other  to  gain  intelligence  of  Skerrct  and  Core  at  the  Water 
gate  and  harbour.  The  strength  of  the  Antwerp  gale,  however,  was  such  as 
to  defy  all  their  efforts  to  force  it  open  ; aud  though  Gore’s  detachment,  in 
the  first  instance,  defeated  a column  of  the  garrison  which  advanced  against 
it,  yet  the  French  reserves  came  up,  and  in  the  end  overpowered  it.  At  this 
moment,  however,  Morrice’s  column,  which  had  been  repulsed  at  its  own 
point  of  attack,  came  round  by  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  and  mounted  the  walls 
by  Lord  Proby’s  ladders  and  formed  on  the  ramparts  to  the  left  of  the 
guards  (f). 

Tbr French  To  all  appearance  Bcrgen-op-Zoom  was  now  taken;  and  with  an 
SrfiVtSJ  ordinary  garrison  aud  governor  it  would  have  been  so.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  in  battle  array  on  the  ramparts  adjoin- 
ing the  Water  gate,  and  had  possession  of  that  gate,  and  fifteen  hundred  on 
those  between  it  and  the  Antwerp  gate  : in  all,  they  occupied  fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  fronts  of  the  place.  The  fortress  was  considered  as  so  completely 
carried,  that  the  detachment  which  had  made  the  false  attack  on  the  Stcen- 
bergen  gate  retired  to  their  cantonments,  and  a brigade  of  Germans,  which 
had  advanced  from  Tholen  at  the  first  firing,  countermarched  aud  returned 
home.  The  French  troops,  of  no  greater  strength  than  the  assailants,  with- 
drew'for  the  most  part  to  the  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fully 
expecting  to  surrender  at  daybreak.  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  matters 
essentially  changed.  The  excessive  cold  benumbed  the  British  troops,  and 
chilled  the  first  ardour  of  success;  some  of  them  broke  into  spirit  shops  ad- 
joining their  position,  and  became  intoxicated ; no  reinforcements  were 
forwarded  to  them  from  without,  and  the  French,  as  day  daw  ned,  discovered 
the  9mall  number  of  their  antagonists,  and  that  one-third  of  them  at  Ihe 
AN  atcr  gate  were  separated  from  the  remaining  two-thirds  on  the  bastions  of 
the  Antwerp  gate.  The  governor,  accordingly,  directed  his  whole  efforts,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  Skerrct’s  detachment  on  the  bastions  near  the 
Water  gate,  and  having  driven  them  into  a low  situation,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  a raking  lire  from  two  faces  of  the  rampart,  compelled  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  hut  notbefore  Goreand  Skerret  had  both  fallen,  bravely 
combating  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  He  then  formed  his  whole  force 
for  an  attack  on  the  British,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  on  the  summit  of  tho 
Antwerp  bastions.  The  contest  here  was  long  and  bloody;  but  at  length 

(I)  Jones's  Sirgrs,  ii.  S07,  *17.  Koch.  it.  153,  155-  Burgh.  283,  284.  V«nd.  ii.  HO. 
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General  Cooke,  having  learned  the  destruction  of  Skerrct  and  Gore’s  detach- 
ments, and  finding  his  men  wasting  away  without  any  chance  of  success, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  In  this  brilliant,  though  disastrous  affair,  the 
British  lost  above  nine  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighteen  hundred 
men  laid  down  their  arms,  though  they  werenext  day  exchanged  by  conven- 
tion with  the  French  governor  (1).  .) 

oiMhif'00*  Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary  assault;  doubly 
memorable,  both  from  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world  had  its  ramparts  carried  by  storm,  when  the  gover- 
nor was  aware  of  the  enemy’s  intention  and  prepared  to  repel  it,  without 
any  approaches,  or  attempt  to  breach  the  walls,  by  an  assaulting  force  of  no 
greater  strength  than  the  garrison ; and  from  the  still  more  marvellous  re- 
sult, that  this  assaulting  column,  victorious  on  the  ramparts,  was  in  the  end 
obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms  to  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy,  but  in  posses- 
sion of  the  guns  of  the  place.  It  excited,  accordingly,  a vivid  interest  in  the 
mind  of  Napoleon,  who  frequently  recurred  to  it,  both  at  Elba  and  St.-Helena. 
lie  admitted  that  Graham’s  plan  was  both  daring  and  well  conceived;  and 
imputed  the  failure  of  the  enterprize  to  the  energy  of  the  French  governor, 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  the  want  of  due  support  to  the  attacking  co- 
lumns (2).  In  truth,  the  slightest  consideration  must  be  suflicienl  to  show, 
that  it  is  to  the  last  circumstance  that  the  failure  of  this  nobly-conceived  and 
gallant  enterprize  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  English  general  had  at  his  command 
nine  thousand  British  or  German  troops,  of  whom  not  more  than  four  thou- 
sand at  the  utmost  were  engaged  in  the  assault  (3).  If  a reserve  of  two  thou- 
sand had  been  stationed  near  the  walls,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  support 
of  their  comrades  the  moment  the  ramparts  of  the  Antwerp  gate  were  taken, 
not  a doubt  can  exist  that  the  town  must  have  fallen.  Nay,  if  the  troops  who 
retired  from  the  feigned  attack  on  the  Steeubcrgcn  gate  had  been  sent  round 
to  the  support  of  Skerrct  and  Gore  by  the  Water  gate,  of  w hich  the  latter  had 
possession,  it  is  probable  the  enterprize  would  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. ()f  the  ease  with  which  fresh  troops  from  without  might  have  effected 
an  entrance,  even  without  blowing  open  that  gate,  wc  have  decisive  evidence 
in  the  fact,  that  Morrice’s  whole  division, at  one  in  the  morning,  ascended  by 
Lord  Proby’s  ladders,  and  formed  on  the  summit  without  the  loss  of  a man. 
But  why  was  not  a petard  or  a field-piece  brought  up,  when  the  British  were 
in  possession  of  that  gale,  to  blow  it  open,  as  has  so  often  been  done  with 
such  success  in  India?  These  considerations  show,  that  the  hero  of  Barossa, 
the  gallant  veteran  who  had  first  planted  the  British  standards  on  the  soil  of 
France,  inured  to  a long  course  of  triumphs,  was  on  this  occasion  inspired 
with  an  undue  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  forgot  the  first  rule  of  tactics, 
that  of  having  a reserve  at  hand,  and  vigorously  advancing  it  to  support  the 
columns  which  had  gained  decisive  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  the  resolution  and  skill  of  the  French  governor,  and  to  the 
intrepidity  of  his  troops,  who,  undismayed  by  rcverscswhich  in  general  crush 
a garrison,  found  in  their  own  energy  the  means  of  obviating  them,  and  conj 
verting  incipient  disaster  into  ultimate  victory.  The  conduct  of  both  to  the 
prisoners  taken,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  agreed  to  and  observed 
an  armistice  for  burying  the  dead,  proves  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
humanity  is  closely  allied  to  the  warlike  virtues.  From  the  whole  events  of 


(l)  Jones’s  Sieges,  ii.  317,  324.  Graham's  official  (2)  Q’Meara. 

Account,  March  10,  l8i 4-  A|m.  Acg.  1 814.  171.  (3)  Jonc*'*  Sieges,  ii.  305. 
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this  extraordinary  assault,  tho  young  soldier  may  take  a model  ol  the  highest 
daring  and  skill  in  designing  an  enterprize;  of  the  most  undaunted  resolution 
and  euergy  in  repelling  it;  and  impress  tho  momentous  truth  on  his  mind, 
that  the  best-conceived  attacks  may  often  in  the  end  miscarry,  by  want  of 
prudence  and  foresight  in  executing  them,  or  an  undue  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my against  whom  they  arc  directed;  and  that,  even  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently hopeless,  vigour  and  resolution  will  sometimes  retrieve  the  most  for- 
midable disasters.  ' ■ r' 

nj° iniwi.'if  This  bloody  check  paralyzed  the  operations  of  tho  British  in  the 
"<  *»•  Low  Countries,  whose  efforts  were  thenceforward  limited,  with  the 
ESm.  assistance  of  an  inconsiderable  body  of  Prussians,  to  the  blockade 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp.  Carnot  continued  to  exert  his  great  talents 
in  the  preparation  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  and  made  more  than  one  ex- 
cursion with  part  of  the  garrison  from  its  walls;  but  as  the  siege  was  not  re- 
sumed, there  was  no  opportunity  of  putting  iiis  system  to  the  test.  lu  the 
middle  of  March,  however,  General  Thiclman  brought  up  a powerful  rein- 
forcement of  fifteen  thousand  Saxons  to  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  This  raised  the  forces  of  the  latter  to  thirty-seven  thousand  men, 
of  whom  twenty-seven  thousand  were  disposable,  with  forty-one  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  opposing  armies  were  now  no  longer  equal;  Maison  was  unable 
to  keep  the  field,  and  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Maubeugc  and  Lille,  whi- 
ther he  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Saxons  under  Thielman;  upon  whichbe 
threw  a thousand  men  into  the  latter  fortress,  and  retired  iuto  an  intrenched 
camp  under  the  cannon  of  the  former.  A coup  de-main,  attempted  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  on  the  21sl  on  Maubeuge,  was  repulsed  after  three 
m.ki.  «t.  days’  lighting  by  the  combined  efforts  of  tbo  little  garrison  and  the 
brave  inhabitants;  while  an  incursion  of  Thiclman  to  push  his  parties  up  to 
the  gates  of  Lille,  was  repulsed  by  Maison  himself,  two  days  afterwards,  in 
surcb  ii  One,  Flanders  was  lost  to  Napoleon ; but  tho  vigour  and  activity  of 
the  French  general  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  numbers,  and  promised  a te- 
dious succession  of  sieges  before  the  iron  froutior  of  old  France  was  finally 
broken  through  (1 ) . . ;<**«**.'.  ur'tk '-f 

!tX‘yr“>I  From  Italy  the  accounts  which  Napoleon  received  .at  Reims  were 
less  encouraging.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  end  of 
tt/mUL  December  Eugcuo  Bcauharnais  had  retired  to  the  line  of  the  Adige, 
which  he  occupied  with  thirty-six  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  three  thou- 
sand were  horse;  while  the  Austrian  troops  opposed  to  them  under  Belle- 
garde  were  above  fifty  thousand,  besides  the  detached  corps  of  Marshall, 
which  observed  Venice  and  Palma-Nuovn  in  the  rear  (2).  This  disproportion 
of  force  was  the  more  alarming  that  the  forces  of  the  Viceroy  were  for  the 
most  part  new  levies iu  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  on  whom  very  little  reliance 
could  bo  placed  to  meet  ilia  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayonets ; while  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  Austrians  were  old  troops,  and  they  were  all  animated, 
from  tire  recent  successes  in  Germany,  with  the  very  highest  spirit.  Eugcue 
in  consequence  was  already  taking  measures  for  a retreat,  when  the  procla- 
mation of  Murat  against  Napoleon,  already  mentioned,  on  the  19th  January, 
and  his  consequent  occupation  of  the  Roman  states,  hy  exposing  his  right 
flank  and  communications,  rendered  an  immediate  retrograde  movement  a 
f*.j.  matter  of  necessity.  He  commenced  his  retreat  accordingly  from 
the  Adige,  and  fell  back  to  the  Mincio,  where  he  took  post  behind  that  classic 

1 (I)  Viet,  ft  Conq.  xxiii.  50,  53’  Kocli,  ii.  157,  (2)  Ante f i*.  323,  330, 

103.  IMollio,  iii.  472,  475.  . . 
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stream,  with  the  right  resting  on  Mantua,  and  left  on  Peschiera;  while  the 
Austrians,  following  him,  took  post  in  a corresponding  line  opposite,  from 
Uivoli  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua  (1). 

»••»■«  No  position  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  defensive  one 
E.fMe'tt  tl*us  assumed  by  the  Viceroy  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  fmpe- 
*‘w  batti«.  rialists  in  his  front;  but  it  was  by  no  means  equally  well  protected 
against  the  army  of  Murat  on  his  flank,  which  was  now  approaching  so  near 
as  to  give  serious  cause  for  uneasiness.  This  celebrated  monarch,  preferring^ 
the  chance  of  a throne  to  duty  and  honour,  had  concerted  his  measures  witn 
the  Austrian  and  English  commanders,  and  after  entering  the  Ecclesiastical 
Slates,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  with  twenty-three  thousand  men,  was 
to  operate  on  the  Po,  in  conjunction  with  a ltrilish  expedition  under  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  which,  embarking  from  Sicily,  received  orders  to  make 
for  Leghorn,  and  threaten  Genoa  and  the  maritime  coasts  of  Napoleon’s 
Italian  dominions.  Desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  one  enemy  before  lie  en- 
countered another,  Eug&ne  took  the  bold,  but  yet,  in  his  circumstances, 
prudent  resolution  of  marching  forward,  with  a view  to  give  battle  to  Bel- 
garde,  and  if  possible  throw  him  across  the  Adige  before  Murat’s  troops 
rob. «.  could  reach  the  theatre  of  action,  ilis  resolution  was  just  taken  in 
time;  for  at  that  very  moment  a convention  had  been  signed  with  Murat, 
who  had  advanced  to  Bologna  and  declared  war  against  France,  fixing  on 
combined  operations  on  both  banks  of  tho  Po.  Thus  both  parlies  at  the  same 
time  were  preparing  offensive  movements  against  each  other;  and  their 
mutual  execution  of  their  designsat  the  same  lime,  brought  on  one  of  the 
most  singular  actions  that  ever  was  fought  (2). 
life  ittodtt,  The  two  armies,  assuming  the  offensive  at  the  same  moment, 
ivb.  s.  mutually  passed  each  other,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  one, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  wero  marching,  came  first  in  contact  with  the 
rearguard  of  the  other.  The  Austrian  right, early  in  the  morning, crossed  the 
Mincio  at  Borghetto,  and  drove  back  Grenier’s  division,  which  formed  the 
French  left  in  the  direction  of  Marengo.  Eugene  was  advancing  with  his 
right  to  cross  tho  same  river  at  Yaleggio,  his  right  wing  already  over,  when 
the  cannonade  on  the  left  was  heard.  The  moment  that  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  there  going  forward,  ho  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  sud 
dcnly  changing  his  front  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  assailing  the  enemy 
in  flank  when  half  across  the  same  river,  and  in  the  course  of  their  march 
little  prepared  for  a battle.  It  was  an  exact  repetition  of  Napoleon’s  perpen- 
dicular attack  at  Austerlitz,  or  Wellington’s  at  Salamanca.  An  irregular 
action,  in  consequence,  ensued,  the  French  army  advancing  with  great  reso- 
lution in  two  lines,  with  their  cavalry  on  the  two  flanks;  the  Austrians, 
surprized  in  their  march,  suddenly  wheeling  about  and  fronting  the  enemy 
wherever  they  came  upon  them.  The  hottest  lighting  was  around  Yaleggio, 
where  several  desperate  charges  of  cavalry  and  bloody  combats  of  infantry 
took  place,  which  occasioned  severe  loss  on  both  sides;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  both  parties  maintained  nearly  the  ground  on  which  they  had  com- 
menced the  action,  though  upon  the  whole  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  who  accumulated  a preponderating  force  on  the  decisive 
point  at  Valeggio,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Three  thousand 
Feb.  9.  were  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides.  On  the  day  following,  the 
Viceroy  retreated  across  the  Mincio  at  Goito,  and  Bellegardc  immediately 

vlj  Via.  cl  Cowl,  isyiil,  191,  19$.  &ocl>,  ii.  (9)  Korh,  U.  173, 181.  Vicl.  cl  Couq.  wiii.  193, 
163.  179.  IMoiUp,  iii.  38«  199.  Bold,  ir.  471. 
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pushed  over  some  divisions  in  pursuit;  but  they  were  so  rudely  handled, 
r.h.  to  after  some  success  in  the  outset  at  Borghetto,  Solo,  and  Gardone 

,m“ *■  that  the  Austrian  general,  after  a few  days’  skirmishing,  withdrew 

his  troops  entirely  aeross  the  Mincio,  alleging  as  an  excuse,  that  the  King  of 
Naples  was  not  as  yet  in  a condition  to  take  his  part  in  the  proposed  opera- 
tions (1). 

Evacuation  But  although  success  was  thus  balanced  on  the  Mincio,  affairs 
£ b,,T,h?*"J  were  rapidly  going  to  wreck  in  other  quarters;  and  every  thing 
presaged  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  castle  of  Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  on  the  14th: 
t'b.  u.  Ancona,  after  a siege  of  twenty-five  days,  and  a bombardment  of 
f.i>.  ic.  forty-eight  hours,  capitulated  to  Murat’s  troops  on  the  16th : and 
the  Italian  troops  in  Eugene’s  service,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  Napoldon, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a winter  campaign, 
deserted  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  found  indispensable  to  station  the  few 
that  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  Pcschiera  and  Mantua.  The  arrival  of 
nearly  all  the  French  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  Eug6nc’s  head- 
quarters, after  his  declaration  of  war  against  Napoleon,  was  far  from  coun- 
terbalancing this  great  defalcation;  and  the  Viceroy,  unable  to  maintain  his 
extended  position  on  the  Mincio,  drew  nearer  to  the  Po,  and  brought  up 
his  whole  reserves  from  the  Milanese  states.  Meanwhile,  Pisa  was  threatened 
by  Pignalelli’s  division,  forming  part  of  Mural’s  army,  which,  being  now 
disengaged  from  Ancona,  was  able  to  invade  in  force  the  Tuscan  provinces; 
its  governor,  Pouchain,  upon  that,  summoned  seven  hundred  of  the  garrison 
of  Leghorn  to  his  support ; and  as  this  entirely  denuded  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts, FoucM,  who  held  a general  commission  from  the  emperor,  in  his 
quality  of  governor  of  Rome,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  central  Italy,  concluded 
r«i>.  *>.  a convention  with  the  Neapolitan  general,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
citadels  of  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca,  in  the  Tuscan  territories,  were  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Allies;  and  the  garrisons  of  Volterra,  Civila-Vecchia,  Flo- 
rence, and  the  castle  of  St.-Angclo,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  transported 
by  sea  to  the  south  of  France.  The  old  revolutionist,  the  author  of  the 
mitrailladcs  at  Lyons,  the  arch-director  of  Napoleon’s  police,  had  his  views 
in  this  convention;  it  led  to  a secret  conference  between  him  and  Murat,  a 
few  days  after,  at  Modena,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  Neapolitan  mo- 
i».  narch  upon  having  extricated  himself  so  adroitly,  by  joining  the 
coalition,  from  the  wreck  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law’s  fortune,  and 
persuaded  him  to  issue  his  celebrated  proclamation  against  Napoleon.  He 
also  contrived  to  extract  from  him,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  170,000  of 
francs  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  as  governor  of  Rome,  and  300,000  of 
francs  (L. 12,000)  in  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  cession  of  his  rights  on  the 
duchy  of  Otranto.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  the  wary  statesman 
next  proceeded,  with  all  possible  expedition,  across  the  Alps  into  the  south 
of  France;  and  thence  cautiously  drew  near  to  Paris,  anxious  to  have  a hand 
in  the  convulsion  in  that  capital  which  he  foresaw  was  approaching;  has- 
tening, like  the  vulture,  to  the  spot  where  Revolutionary  cupidity  was  to 
feast  on  the  carcass  of  Imperial  greatness  (2).  } 


> (I)  Botu.  It.  478.  479.  Koch,  ii.  181,  193.  Viet, 
et  Cooq.  «iii-  195,  189.  * ' 

(2)  Yi cl.  rt  Conq.  *xiii.  202.  203.  Koch,  ii.  194, 
|95.  Foucbe,  ii.  262,  275.  • 

« 1 bad  a secret  conference  with  Marat  at  Modena. 
There  1 made  him  aeoaiblc,  linee  he  had  a decisive 
part  to  take,  that  he  ought  to  declare  himself.— If 


you,'  said  I,  * bad  as  much  firmness  in  ydutebarad- 
ter  as  you  have  noble  sentiments  in  yonr  heart,  you 
wonld  be  more  powerful  in  Italy  than  the  coali- 
tion.* He  still  hesitated  ; I then  communicated  to 
hitn  my  most  repent  Heirs  from  Pan's.  Determined  by 
their  import,  be  entrusted  to  me  the  proclamation 
which  be  soon  afterwards  issued  -against  fiapo- 


on  (be 
roast  of 
Tusrany. 
March  ». 
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n^r.noi,.  Meanwhile  Lord  William  Bcutiuck,  at  the  head  of  a considerable 

of  Lord  . i i r 

w.  iimtincb  expedition  from  Sicily,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one-half  were  British  soldiers,  set  sail  from 
Palermo  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  arrived  off  Leghorn  on 
the  8th  of  March.  The  troops  were  immediately  landed,  the  French  garrison 
having  been  previously  transported  to  the  south  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the 
convention  concluded  with  Murat;  and  the  English  general  immediately 
issued  a proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Tuscans  to  rise  and  join  his 
troops  in  liberating  Italy  from  the  oppressors.  At  the  same  time,  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Sicily,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  issued  of  his  own 
March  a.  authority  a proclamation,  in  which  he  openly  brought  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  anil  announced  to  the  Sicilian  troops  in  the 
expedition  that  he  was  about  to  assert  them  by  force  of  arms.  This  injudi- 
cious and  ill-timed  effusion  immediately  gave  umbrage  to  Murat,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Allies  only  in  order  to  preserve  that  throne ; and  it  not  only 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  suspend  his  operations  on  the  Po  against  the 
Viceroy,  and  concentrate  his  troops  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  contingency, 
but  produced  such  ill  humour  in  his  mind,  as  had  wellnigh  thrown  him 
again  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  Bentinck  had  an  interview  with  him,  and 
insisted  upon  the  evacuation  of  Tuscany  by  the  Neapolitan  troops;  but  he 
failed  in  appeasing  his  wrath  or  gaining  that  object,  and  a rupture  seemed 
inevitable,  when  it  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  seasonable  interpo- 
sition of  the  British  government,  who  disavowed  the  hereditary  prince’s  pro- 
M.rch  >3.  clamation,  and  relinquished  the  demand  for  the  evacuation  of 
Tuscany.  Meanwhile  the  English  general,  finding  combined  operations  with 
the  king  of  Naples  in  lus  present  temper  impossible,  moved  bis  troops  from 
Pisa  to  Lucca,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  second  division  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  had  landed  in  the  gulf  of  La  Spezia,  in  a general  attack  on  Genoa. 
It  did  not  take  place,  however,  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  though 
entirely  successful,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  was  accompanied  with  decla- 
rations on  the  part  of  Lord  William,  which  proved  in  no  small  degree  em  - 
barrassing in  the  final  settlement  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1). 
so«r..c  The  concentration  of  troops  which  took  place,  however,  in  con- 
<.n  th* fo.  sequence  of  Murat’s  jealousy  of  the  hereditary  prince’s  proclama- 
tion, relieved  Eugene  from  part  of  the  weight  which  had  hitherto  oppressed 
him,  and  demonstrated  again  for  the  hundredth  time  the  inability  of  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayonets.  Mu- 
rat, having  pushed  forward  a division  under  Colonel  Metzko  to  Casal-Mag- 
Ftb.  »4.  giore  on  the  Po,  commenced  the  construction  of  a bridge  there ; 
but  Metzko  was  surprized  three  days  afterwards  by  Bonncrnain,  with  a divi- 
Fcb.  sion  of  Eugene’s  men,  driven  from  the  place,  and  the  whole  boats 
which  had  been  collected  were  taken.  Murat  upon  this  retired ; and  Eugene 


Iron.  . , . Soon  after,  1 bad  a secret  interview 

with  Engine,  at  the  time  when  hr  received  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Emperor's  recent  success  over  Blu- 
chcr  at  Champagne.  • Return  to  Eugene,’  said  ll:o 
Emperor  to  the  aide-de-camp  who  brought  the  intelli- 
gence ; * tell  him  how  I have  settled  with  these  gen- 
tlemen here  ; they  are  a set  of  rascals,  whom  I will 
pul  to  flight  with  strokes  of  the  whip.’  All  the 
world  at  the  Viceroy's  headquarters  were  in  trans- 
ports at  this  intelligence  t I took  Eugene  aside,  aud 
told  him  such  rodomontade  could  impose  on  none 
hut  eulliusiastic  fools  : that  all  reasonable  persons 
saw  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  imperial 
tbrooc  was  placed;  and  that  it  was  not  the  nation 
which  was  wanting  to  Napoleon,  butNapolcou,  by  bis 

X. 


despotism,  who  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. 1 gave  some  good  counsel  to  Eugene,  and  set  out 
for  Lyons:  and  there,  asl  saw  the  spirit  of  resistance 
was  alive  only  in  the  public  functionaries,  1 an- 
nounced llfat  a million  of  men  were  pouring  into 
France,  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  p>  reinstate  affairs  but  by  a 
great  political  change.  I soon  saw  that  the  authori- 
ty's had  secret  instructions  regarding  inc,  and  in 
effect  I was  soon  after  obliged  to  set  out  for  Va- 
lence aud  Dauphiny  instead  of  Paris,  the  only  des- 
tination to  which  I was  at  that  juncture  inclined.” 
— Mrmotrci  de  Fodchs;  ii.  263.  275. 

(I)  Uoita,  ir,  480«  481-  Ann.  Reg.  32,  33.  Koch 
1i.  208,  210. 
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March  i.  having  pushed  General  Grenier,  with  his  division,  entirely  French, 
across  the  river  at  Borgofortc,  chased  the  Neapolitans  with  great  loss  from 
March > Cuastalla,  and  next  day  the  victors  appeared  before  Parma,  and 
routed  the  Allied  troops  which  occupied  it.  In  this  affair,  Metzko’s  Neapolitan 
brigade  was  entirely  dispersed;  sixteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Austrians, 
Marcs  a.  were  taken  in  the  town  of  Parina,  and  Grenier,  following  up  his 
success  before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  their  consternation,  made 
himself  master  of  Reggio,  and  threw  the  Neapolitans  back  to  the  foot  of  th'c 
Apennines.  Mural,  however,  discovering  some  days  afterwards  that  this 
town  was  only  occupied  by  three  thousand  men,  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
March  c.  guard,  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  and  carried  Rubiera,  where 
a detachment  was  placed,  by  assault,  driving  the  garrison  back  to  Reggio. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  lie  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  latter  town ; 
and  Severoli,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  occupied  it,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  deliver  a pitched  battle  before  its  walls,  against  a German  force 
March  7.  nearly  three  times  superior,  in  which,  after  a gallant  resistance, 
he  was  worsted ; and  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  field  severely  wounded, 
his  successor  in  the  command,  Rambourg,  withdrew  into  the  town,  and  soon 
March  8.  after  entered  into  a convention  with  Murat  for  its  evacuation.  The 
king  of  Naples,  in  consequence,  entered  Reggio  on  the  following  day,  and 
pushed  his  vanguard  on  to  Parma;  but  there  the  advance  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans was  arrested,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily 
already  mentioned.  The  concentration  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  Tuscany 
enabled  Eugbne  a:ain  to  assume  a menacing  aspect  on  the  Mincio  against 
Rellegarde ; and  the  whole  remainder  of  March  passed  away,  without  any 
enterprize  of  note  taking  place  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  three  armies  which 
now  contended  for  the  empire  of  Italy  (I). 
i"o!"  “ Events  of  no  ordinary  importance  had  also  at  this  period  occurred 
j,n.  1.  at  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  where  Augcrcau  had  been  left,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  make  head  against  the  Austrian  corps  of  Count  Bubna.  It  has 
been  noticed  also,  that  Geneva  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  commander  in 
the  beginning  of  January  without  resistance ; and  such  was  the  slate  of  des- 
titution in  which  the  military  force  and  fortresses  of  France  at  that  period 
were,  that  if  they  had  pushed  on,  they  might  with  ease  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Lyons  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Upper  Rhone,  before  the 
middle  of  that  month.  The  progress  of  the  Austrians,  however,  was  so  slow, 
j.u.  14.  that  it  was  not  till  the  1 4tlt  of  January  that  their  advanced  posts 
even  appeared  before  Lyons;  and  on  that  very  day  Augcrcau  arrived  from 
Paris  to  take  the  command.  At  that  period  there  were  only  seventeen  hun- 
dred regular  troops  in  the  garrison,  inadequately  supported  by  some  thou- 
sand national  guards.  Despairing  of  arresting  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with 
such  feeble  means,  Augercau  proceeded  on  to  the  south  to  Valence,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  armaments,  and  organize  troops  in  that  direction ; leaving 
General  Musnicr  in  command  of  the  slender  garrison  at  Lyons,  with  instruc- 
tions to  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  expose  the  city  to  the 
horrors  of  an  assault  (2). 

Coinbats  in  The  imminent  danger  that  Lyons,  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
s«v“j.  would  speedily  fall  before  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  twenty 
thousand  men  around  its  walls,  joined  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Au- 
gercau as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  its  defence, 

(l)  Viet,  cl  Conq.  miii.  SOS,  207.  Koch,  il.  195,  (2)  Koch.  ii.  211. 210.  Viet,  el  Conn,  xilii.  207, 

20b.  Hot.  ii.  ilt.  , -Jig.  l’lotbo.  iii.  M2. 
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induced  Napoleon  lo  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  lor  its  relief.  Augc- 
reau  sent  a thousand  men  in  post  carriages  from  Valence,  who  arrived  during 
j»n.  is.  the  night  of  the  18th;  and  reinforcements  having  come  in  from 
J*n-  »•  other  quarters  soon  after,  the  Austrians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  had  not  heavy  artillery  lo  undertake  a 
Jan.  ii.  siege,  retired  to  Moulluel  on  the  road  to  Geneva,  where  they  remained 
inactive  till  the  end  of  January.  This  retrograde  movement,  coupled  with 
the  daily  arrival  of  some  hundred  conscripts  from  the  depots  in  the  south 
and  west  within  their  walls,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Lyonese,  who,  iu  the 
first  instance,  had  despaired  altogether  of  the  possibility  of  resistance ; and 
the  national  guard  soon  raised  the  effective  force  in  the  garrison  lo  ten  thou- 
sand men.  The  Austrians  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack on  Lyons ; and  extending  themselves  from  Geneva  towards  the  valleys 
j«n.  io.  of  Savoy,  entered  Chamberri  after  some  successful  combats,  and 
got  possession  of  the  well-known  romantic  defile  of  Echclles,  the  only  di- 
j.m  3i.  rcct  though  steep  and  rugged  entrance  from  the  plain  of  the  Rhone 
into  the  Alpiuc  heights.  At  the  same  lime  Rubna  pushed  a considerable  body 
of  troops  towards  Chalons,  made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  the  whole 
country  between  the  Aisnc  and  the  Saoue;  and  every  where  disarmed  the 
inhabitants,  and  applied  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  supply  of  the 
Allied  forces  (f). 

raaondM  The  efforts  of  Napoleon.  however,  to  reinforce  the  army  at  Lyons, 
lrl  at  I®11?1!*  produced  the  desired  effect.  A considerable  body  of 

•mi  s»vojr.  troops  was  drawn  from  Suchet’s  army  iu  Catalonia,  transported  by 
post  to  N'ismes,  and  thence  forwarded,  with  every  sabre  and  bayonet  which 
could  be  collected  in  Languedoc,  to  Lyons.  These  great  reinforcements  raised 
the  troops  under  Angercau,  who  had  now  re-established  his  headquarters  iu 
Fci>.  ij.  Lyons,  to  twenty-one  thousand  inen,  who  were  divided  into  two 
corps,  one  of  which,  twelve  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  the 
marshal  in  person,  acted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  other,  of 
nine  thousand,  led  by  Marchand,  operated  on  the  left  hunk.  This  force  was 
much  greater  than  any  which  Bubua  could  bring  against  him;  and  as  this  ac- 
cumulation on  the  side  of  Lyons  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon 
enjoined  a vigorous  offensive  to  Angercau,  after  his  own  defeat  of  Bluchcr, 
and  resumption  of  operations  against  the  Grand  Army  at  Monlcreau,  in  order 
to  threaten  its  flanks  and  rear,  he  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities 
Frb.  i,.  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  Gradually  the  Austrians  were  forced 
back  on  the  road  from  Lyons  lo  Geneva ; Bourg  and  N’atilua  were  recovered ; 
Frb. ao.  Marchand  forced  the  steep  pass  of  Echclles  after  a bloody  conflict, 
Frs.  is  and  drove  Lire  enemy  iu  confusion  to  Chamberri,  where,  nearly 
rob!,1?.'*),  surrounded,  they  were  glad  to  escape  to  Aix  on  the  lake  of  Bour- 
»mi  io.  get,  between  that  town  and  Geneva,  where  they  took  up  a strong 
position,  with  the  lake  on  one  flank,  the  precipitous  mountains  on  the  other, 
and  a morass  in  front.  There,  however,  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the  French, 
now  flushed  with  victory;  the  position  was  carried,  Aix  taken,  and  the 
Austrians,  after  several  unsuccessful  combats,  thrown  back  to  the  heights  in 
front  of  Geneva  (2). 

Dijjii«u«r.  Considerable  as  these  successes  were,  they  were  very  far  from  ci- 

"pol< ther  answering  the  expectations,  or  coming  up  to  the  views  of  the 

French  Emperor.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  not  cither 
in  Savoy  or  the  banks  of  the  RhOnc,  that  the  contest  was  to  be 


at  the 
tllrmfnn 
of  these 
attacks. 


(l)  Plotlio,  iii.  453,  457.  Koch,  ii. 
Viet,  ct  Coin].  \xiii.  211,  215. 


11,  22$. 


(2)  Viet,  at  Comj.  xeiii.  214,  220.  Kocb,  ii.  22t>, 
232.  I'lotho,  iii.  454.455. 
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decided;  Napoleon  intended  Augereau  to  threaten  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  Grand  Army  at  the  very  time  that  he  assailed  it  in  front ; and  every  move- 
ment on  that  marshal's  part  was  therefore  eccentric,  and  to  be  deprecated, 
which  did  not  bring  him  close  upon  Schwartzenberg’s  rear.  He  was  no  sooner 
informed,  therefore,  of  the  direction  of  the  French  forces  from  Lyons  into 
Savoy,  than  he  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  towards  Geneva  and  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  that  his  march  should  be  turned,  as  they  lay  on  the  communications  of 
the  Grand  Army ; that  it  was  by  massing  his  troops  together,  and  acting  at 
one  point,  that  great  things  were  to  be  done  ; and  that  he  should  forget  lie 
was  tifty-six  years  old,  and  think  only  of  his  brilliant  days  atCastiglione  (1). 
Augereau,  however,  was  fearful  of  engaging  his  troops,  of  whom  not  more 
than  one-half  were  thoroughly  disciplined  and  experienced,  in  a distant 
warfare  in  the  defiles  of  the  Jura  ; and  he  remained  almost  inactive  till  the 
end  of  February,  content  with  the  successes  lie  had  already  gained  on  the 
side  of  Savoy — a degree  of  torpor,  considering  the  vital  interests  which  were 
then  at  stake  in  the  headquarters  of  Schwartzenberg’s  army,  and  the  terror 
which  his  movement  from  Lyons  had  already  excited  amongst  the  Austrian 
generals,  which  the  French  military  historians  may  well  denominate  fatal. 
Meanwhile  the  Allied  sovereigns,  as  already  mentioned  (2),  directed  the  re- 
serves of  the  Grand  Army  towards  Chalons  and  Macon,  in  the  direction  of 
Lyons,  and  the  formation  of  an  army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  the  south, 
forty  thousand  strong,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saonc ; and  Napoleon,  to  coun- 
terbalance this  great  detachment,  ordered  Suchet  to  reinforce  Augereau  with 
ten  thousand  additional  veterans  from  the  army  of  Catalonia,  and  Prince 
Borghese  to  send  eight  thousand,  with  all  possible  expedition,  across  Mont- 
Cenis  to  Lyons,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the  contending  armies  on 
the  lthonc  would  each  amount  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  (o). 

£“,T.""n‘  Housed  at  length  from  his  ruinous  inactivity  at  Lyons  by  the  re- 
peated  exhortations  of  the  Emperor,  Augereau,  in  the  beginning 
•mi  2#'.  of  March,  put  himself  in  motion  in  the  direction  evidently 
pointed  out  by  the  slratagctical  operations  going  forward  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  bessaix  and  Marchand  made  a combined  attack  on  the 
Austrian  positions  infront  of  Geneva ; and,  after  a series  of  obstinate  engage- 
ments, drove  them  back  into  that  town,  with  the  loss  of  a thousand  men. 


(l)  Ante,  iii.  p.  3(» 

•*  Count  Raima  has  not  ten  thousand  men  under 
liis  command  to  oppose  to  you — miserable  troops, 
who  will  disappear  like  a mist  before  the  sun  at 
ibo  aspect  of  your  old  bands  from  Catalonia. 
France  and  Switzerland  hare  their  eyes  upon  you  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  nud  Argovia 
have  sixteen  battalions  of  militia  ready  to  range 
themselves  on  your  side;  the  cantons  of  St. 'Gall, 
Soleure,  and  a part  of  Zurich,  only  await  your 
standards  to  declare  themselves  In  favour  of  the 
French.  Forget  that  you  are  fifty-six  years  old, 
and  think  only  of  your  brilliant  days  at  Casti- 
glione.”  And  a few  day*  after  he  wrote,  “ The  Em- 
peror is  not  satisfied  with  your  dispositions,  in 
pushing  detachments  in  this  manner  wherever  the 
enemy  has  forces,  instead  of  striking  at  liis  heart. 
He  directs  me  in  consequence  to  reiterate  the  orders 
you  have  already  three  times  received.  You  are  to 
unite  ail  jour,  farces  into  one  column,  and  march  ci- 
ther into  the  Pays  de  Vaud  or  the  Jura,  according 
as  the  enemy  is  in  most  force  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  by  concentrating  Torres  in  tnasse&  that 
great  successes  are  obtained.  I have  the  best  rea- 
sons for  assuring  you  that  the  enemy  is  seriously 
alarmed  ut  the  movements  he  supposes  you  are  to 


make,  .and  which  he  was  bound  to  expect  j he  would 
be  too  happy  if  he  could  assure  himself  that  you 
would  merely  send  out  detachments  in  different  di- 
rections, all  the  while  remaining  yourself  quiet  at 
I.yotis.  It  is  by  putting  yourself  at  the  head  of 
your  troops,  as  the  Emperor  wishes,  and  acting 
vigorously,  that  you  can  alone  effect  u great  and 
useful  diversion.  The  Emperor  conceives  it  to  be 
altogether  immaterial  that  the  battalions  of  reserve 
from  tNi-ines  arc  ill-clothed  and  equipped,  since  they 
have  muskets  and  bayonets.  He  desires  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  corps  of  Gerard,  which  has  done  such 
great  things  under  his  eyes,  is  composed  of  cou- 
scripts  half  naked.  He  has  at  this  moment  four 
thousand  national  guards  in  his  army,  with  round 
hats,  with  peasant's  coats  and  waistcoats,  and 
without  knapsacks,  armed  crith  nil  sorts  of  muskets, 
on  whom  he  puts  the  greatest  value ; be  only  w Uhes 
lie  had  thirty  thousand  of  them.” — Hue  or.  Fxltir 
(GtAnR*)  a M.  lx  Dec  ns  CurKi^Osi,  Feb.  2 '2  and 
23.  18M. — f 'ictoirct  et  Completes , xxiii.  219,  220- 

(2)  Ante  x.  p.  07. 

(3)  Fain.  11(1.  Viet,  et  Conq.  xkiii.  219,  221, 
Koch,  ii.  237,  239.  Vaud.  ii.  J4J,  i44  ; aud  i.  43 1 . 
438. 
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Manti.  Fort  Ecluse  was  captured  next  day;  and  the  victorious  French, 
March  3.  instead  of  following  up  their  successes  by  the  capture  of  Geneva, 
or  extending  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  Leman  lake,  were  directed 
by  Jourdan  to  attack  the  corps  of  Lichtenstein,  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bcsancon.  This  diversion  of  force  saved  Geneva,  and  extricated 
Bubna  from  great  difficulties.  Meanwhile,  the  powerful  reserves  which  the 
Allies  were  directing  towards  the  Saone,  under  Bianchi,  from  the  rear  of  the 
March  grand  army,  compelled  Augercau  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
direct  them  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  make  head  against 
them  and  cover  Lyons.  With  this  view,  he  collected  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
March  o.  from  both  banks  of  the  river  at  I.ons-lc-Saulnier,  and  gradually 
fell  back  towards  Lyons,'  which  he  re-entered  on  the  9lh  March.  The  ex- 
March  n.  posed  situation  of  an  Austrian  detachment  at  Macon,  induced  him, 
two  days  afterwards,  to  order  an  attack  by  Musnier  on  that  town;  but  Bian- 
chi, advancing  in  person  to  its  support,  opened  a warm  fire  from  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  attacking  column,  and  they  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  seven  hundred  men  and  two  cannon.  Disconcerted  by  this  check,  the 
French  forces  fell  back  towards  Lyons,  closely  followed  by  the  Allied  troops, 
as  well  in  the  Jura  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone;  and  on  the  18th,  the  Aus- 
trians, under  Prince  Ilesse-llomburg,  thirty  thousand  strong,  made  a gcnc- 
Mcrch  i!.  ral  attack  on  the  French  line.  Bianchi  and  Wimpflen  assailed  their 
right,  while  the  Prince  of  Wied-Runcket  turned  their  left  by  the  road  of 
Beaugiu.  The  French  combated  with  great  bravery,  and  in  some  points, 
particularly  Lage-Longsart,  gained,  in  the  first  instance,  considerable  advan- 
tages; but  Wimpflen  restored  die  combat,  and  Wied-Runcket  having  threat- 
ened their  left,  Augcreau  retreated  to  Limonet,  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  with 
hardly  any  hope  of  preserving  that  city  from  the  enemy  (1). 

nmi.  o*  Determined,  however,  to  retard  the  Allies  as  much  as  possible,  in 

S' fi'i'i'or  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  reinforcements, 

Ljnn..  eighteen  thousand  strong,  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  March,  from 
Catalonia  and  Turin,  above  two  thousand  of  which  had  already  come  up, 
Augcreau  took  post  across  the  great  road  near  Limonet,  barring  all  access  to 
M.reii  jo.  Lyons  on  that  side.  Musnier’s  division  was  established  near  Limo- 
net, on  the  heights  between  the  Saone  and  the  Lyons  road,  and  from  thence 
the  line  extended  by  the  plateau  to  Dardilly.  The  Prince  of  Ilesse-llomburg 
made  the  following  dispositions  : Bianchi,  after  passing  the  defile  of  Dorieux, 
was  to  form  between  Dommartin  and  Salvagny,  and  push  on  direct  for 
Lyons;  Wimpflen  was  to  support  Bianchi,  as  soon  as  sufficient  room  was  made 
for  him  to  deploy;  while  Mumb,  at  the  head  of  a brigade,  was  to  follow  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  which  extends  towards  Lyons  from  Chasselav,  and  threaten 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  All  these  attacks  proved  successful.  At  noon,  Mus- 
nier, seeing  Mumb's  brigade  rapidly  gaining  the  ridge  in  his  rear,  conceived 
himself  cut  off,  and  fell  back  towards  Lyons;  while  Bianchi,  without  much 
difficulty,  made  himself  master  of  the  plateau  of  Dardilly,  and,  extending 
his  lines  along  its  summit,  soon  gained  room  for  Wimpflen  to  pass  the  defile 
in  his  rear,  and  form  on  his  right.  The  battle  seemed  already  gained,  as  the 
F rench  right  and  centre  had  abandoned  their  position,  and  were  falling  back 
towards  Lyons,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  unexpectedly  changed  by  two 
thousand  fool,  and  three  hundred  horse,  who  made  so  vigorous  an  attack  on 
Wied-Runcket,  near  the  road  to  Moulins,  that  they  not  only  arrested  his 
advance,  but  gave  time  for  Augcreau  to  rally  his  other  divisions,  in  full  re- 

(|)  Knrb,  ii.  2S4.  Viet,  ft  Cmuj.  xslil.  K8,  SIMT.  Plolho,  K!.  4S9.  VsntT.  il.  f$t,  157. 
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treat  towards  Lyons,  and  bring  them  hack  to  the  charge.  A furious  combat 
now  took  place  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued  with  various  success 
till  nightfall;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  the  progress  of  the  Austrians, 
though  not  decisive,  was  distinctly  marked  on  all  sides;  and  Atigcreau, des- 
pairing of  being  able  any  longer  to  defend  Lyons,  evacuated  the  city  at 
midnight,  taking  the  road  to  Valence,  in  order  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Is^re. 
Next  day,  the  Austrians  entered,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire  saw  the 
Allied  colours  waving  on  its  walls  (i). 

ot  **ICSC  ac,'ons)  fr°m  the  tBlh  *°  the  20th  inclusive,  the  Allies 
thi»  victory,  lost  two  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners : the  French  loss,  as  they  were  defending  positions,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  ; but  they  left  behind  them  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
large  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  including  twenty-four  thousand  rounds 
of  cannon-ball,  in  Lyons.  The  effects  of  this  conquest  were  immense.  It  im- 
mediately liberated  Bubna,  who  had  for  three  weeks  been  nearly  besieged 
by  the  French  in  Geneva;  Marchand,  so  recently  victorious,  was  obliged  to 
retire  in  haste  to  Grenoble,  closely  followed  by  the  Austrians,  who  retaliated 
upon  him  all  that  they  had  recently  suffered  in  their  own  retreat;  and,  to 
complete  their  misfortunes,  the  united  French  force,  now  reduced  to  twenty 
thousand  combatants,  had  hardly  taken  post  behind  the  Is^c,  thus  aban- 
doning entirely  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and  Mont-Cenis,  the  great  gales 
from  France  into  Italy,  when  the  crushing  intelligence  reached  Augereau  of 
the  capture  of  Bordeaux  by  the  British,  accompanied  by  a pressing  order 
from  Napoldon,  that  six  of  the  ten  thousand  men  who  had  been  promised 
him  from  Suchet’s  army,  should  be  dirccted'to  the  reinforcement  of  Soult. 
This  last  blow  broke  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  marshal ; and  deeming  the 
cause  of  Napoldon  now  all  but  hopeless,  he  wrote  to  Eugfcnc,  Informing  him 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  Emperor’s  disasters,  and  conjuring  him,  in  the  name 
of  their  common  country,  to  hasten  with  his  yet  unbroken  army  across  the 
Alps,  and  if  he  could  not  avert  its  misfortunes,  at  least  share  its  fate.  Mean- 
while he  stationed  his  troops  in  echelon  down  the  line  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Valence  to  the  Pont  St.-Esprit,  in  order  to  establish  an  interior  line  of  com- 
munication with  Marshal  Soult,  and  be  in  a situation  to  join  him  before  the 
Prince  of  Hessc-llomhourg  could  stretch  across  the  south  of  France  to  unite 
with  the  victorious  standards  of  Wellington  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  (2). 
Concluding  While  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  thus  crumbling  away  in  Flan- 
onvc'iung-  ders,  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhone,  disasters  attended  with  still  more 
.noth' « !(hc  serious  consequences,  as  leading  directly  to  his  dethronement,  had 
rniio..  occurred  in  the  south  of  France. 

Sain-  The  concluding  and  bloody  operations  of  Wellington  and  Soult  on 
. i.iito  ...  the  Nive,  already  mentioned  (5) , were  succeeded  by  a considerable 
of  Fonci.  rest  to  both  armies.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  a period 
of  repose  to  Wellington  himself;  on  the  contrary,  his  difficulties  seemed  to 
multiply  even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs;  and  he  never  had  more  obsta- 
cles to  encounter  than  now,  when  they  seemed  to  be  all  vanishing  before 
him.  The  noble  and  heroic  system  of  protection  to  others  and  self-denial  to 
himself,  by  which,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  an  eye-witness,  “ order  and 
tranquillity  profound,  on  the  edge  of  the  very  balllc-lield,  attended  the 
march  of  the  civilized  army  which  passed  the  Bidassoa  (4],”  necessarily,  when 

(1)  riotfco,  iii.  460.  461.  Koch,  it.  256,  2C3.  (3)  Ante,  ix.  435,  416. 

Viet,  ct  Cuitq.  xxiii,  227,  232.  (4)  2S'«picr,  vi.  4 36. 

(2)  Koch,  ii.  293,  297.  lUotbo,  iii.  491,  463. 

Viet,  et  Conq.  xxiii,  232,  234. 
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a hundred  thousand  men  were  to  be  provided  for,  occasioned  an  extraordi- 
nary strain  on  the  British  finances.  Such  were  the  demands  on  the  English 
treasury  at  this  period,  from  having  come  under  an  engagement  to  give 
L.l  1,000, 000  sterling  in  subsidies  to  the  Allied  powers  during  a single  year, 
beside  arming  nearly  the  whole  of  their  vast  warlike  arrays,  maintaining  the 
contest  at  once  in  the  south  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  and  supporting  a 
most  expensive  war  by  sea  and  land  against  America,  that  it  w'as  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  government  could  find  the  means  of  answering  them, 
even  outof  the  boundless  resources  and  now  exalted  spirit  of  England.  Above 
all,  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  specie  in  sullicient  quantity  for  an  army  of 
such  magnitude,  which  paid  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and  levied  no  con- 
tributions on  the  conquered  territory,  especially  at  a timo  when  the  prodi- 
gious armies  on  the  Rhine  bad  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  circulating  medium 
of  the  continent,  had  become  excessive.  The  utmost  that  government  could 
furnish  was  a hundred  thousand  pounds  in  specie  a-monlh  ; but  though  this 
steady  drain  was  felt  as  so  severe  at  home,  that  the  under-secretary  of  state, 
Colonel  Bunbury,  was  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  reduce  it,  yet  it  was  very  far 
indeed  from  answering  Wellington's  necessities.  Some  of  his  muleteers  were 
two  years  in  arrear  ; the  soldiers,  in  general,  had  been  seven  months  without 
pay;  the  debt  owing  by  the  English  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  country 
was  immense,  although  in  the  last  year  I.. 2, 572, 000  had  passed  in  specie 
through  the  military  chest ; the  creditors,  long  kept  out  of  their  money,  were 
becoming  importunate;  sixteen  thousand  of  the  peninsular  troops  eould  not 
he  brought  into  France,  because  there  was  no  money  either  to  feed  or  pay 
them;  extraordinary  obstacles  were  opposed  by  the  democratic  Spanish  au- 
thorities to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  in  the  rear,  even  when  thirty 
thousand  men,  wounded  during  the  campaign  in  their  service,  required  at- 
tendance ; and,  although  great  bcncGts  had  been  experienced  by  declaring 
St. -Jean  do  Luz  a free  port,  yet  the  French  too  were  constantly  receiving 
supplies  at  Bayonne  by  sea,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  coasting  trade  of  a contemptible  naval  force  of  the 
enemy  (f). 

^ So  forcibly  were  the  British  government  impressed  at  this  period 
I'n'riwK  w'l'“  'be  enormous  expense  at  which  the  contest  in  the  south  of 
•mi  i“. ' ’ France  was  carried  on,  that  deeming  the  independence  of  the  Pe- 
1^1! it.  ninsula  now  secured,  and  conceiving  that  the  decisive  point  in  the 
struggle  which  remained  was  to  be  found  nearer  Paris  than  the  banks  of  the 
Adour  or  the  Garonne,  they  seriously  entertained,  and  transmitted  to  Wel- 
lington a proposal,  first  suggested  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  transporting 
his  army  by  sea  to  the  Netherlands,  and  causing  it  to  form  the  right  wing  of 
the  vast  army  which,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  was  now  invading  France. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  project  presented  at  first  sight  several  advan- 
tages. The  independence  of  the  Peninsula  appeared  to  be  secured,  and  the 
black  ingratitude  of  its  democratic  rulers  holdout  no  inducement  towards 
making  any  further  efforts  in  its  behalf ; the  vicinity  of  Flanders  to  the  Bri- 
tish shores  would  enable  government  to  augment  at  pleasure  the  army  to 
almost  any  amount;  an  act  of  parliament  had  recently  passed,  authorizing 
three-fourths  of  the  militia  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  they  would  crowd  round  Wellington’s  standards  on  the 
Scheldt;  while  the  defenceless  conditiou  of  the  French  barrier  towns,  and 
total  absence  of  any  considerable  military  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 
seemed  to  promise  to  the  Peninsular  hero,  as  the  reward  of  his  toils,  a 

(l)  Wellington  toFarl  Balhursi,  Jid.  8.  I8l4.  Gnrw.  xi.  4^5,  4*27.  Nop.  H,  470,  47'i  Gtirw.  *1.  387. 
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triumphant  and  almost  unresisted  march  to  Paris.  Rut  while  Wellington, 
with  his  usual  patriotic  spirit,  professed  his  willingness  to  serve  his  king  and 
country  wherever  government  might  direct,  he  justly  observed  in  reply, 
that  with  a British  force  never  exceeding  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  held, 
he  had  maintained  his  ground  in  the  Peninsula  against  two  hundred  thou- 
sand French,  and  finally  driven  them  over  the  Pyrenees  ; that  the  frontier 
now  invaded  by  him  was  the  most  vulnerable,  perhaps  the  only  vulnerable 
quarter,  in  which  France  cOuld  be  assailed : that  if  he  could  pul  twenty 
thousand  Spaniards  into  the  field,  he  would  take  Bayonne ; if  forty  thousand, 
lie  would  have  his  posts  on  the  Garonne  : that  the  "latter  event  would  shake 
Napoleon  incomparably  more  than  if  forty  thousand  British  troops  were 
besieging  the  Dutch  fortresses ; and  that  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the 
British  army  would  be,  that  a hundred  thousand  veteran  troops  of  a quality 
superior  to  any  the  Allies  had  yet  had  to  deal  with,  would  be  at  once  put  at 
Napoleon’s  disposal  to  act  against  their  armies  on  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone, 
besides  an  equal  force  of  reserves  now  forming  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  who,  possessing  an  interior  line  of  communication,  could  be  brought 
into  action  long  before  the  British  could  be  brought  up,  after  their  shipment 
and  landing  on  the  other  side;  and  that  their  army,  by  such  a changing  of 
the  scene  of  action,  would,  for  the  next  four  months,  big  with  the  fate  of 
the  world,  be  put  entirely  hors-de-combat.  These  considerations  prevailed 
with  the  English  government,  and  they  resolved  to  follow  their  general’s 
advice  as  to  continuing  the  war  in  the  south  of  France;  though  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  reinforcements  destined  for  his  army  were  turned  aside  ioto 
Holland,  and  formed  the  gallant  though  ill-fated  corps  which  was  wrecked  on 
the  ramparts  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  (i). 

I'fi'ciE"  ®ul  **  Wellington’s  difTiculties  were  great,  those  of  his  antagonist 
utsouii.  Were  still  greater  : for  lie  had  to  contend  with  a falling  cause  and 
a tottering  empire;  to  restrain  treachery,  and  yet  avoid  severity ; to  enforce 
requisitions,  and  not  exasperate  selfishness;  to  inspire  military  spirit,  and 
avoid  exciting  civil  indignation.-  To  do  these  things  had  now  become  impos- 
sible. The  hour  of  punishment  and  retribution  had  struck,  and  no  human 
power  could  avert  its  bitterness.  In  vain  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
collect  resources,  and  assemble  a respectable  military  force  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  the  English  general;  all  his  efforts  were  like  rolling  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus  to  the  summit.  The  urban  cohorts  indeed  were  readily 
formed,  as  the  means  of  creating  a police  force,  and  the  conscripts  obeyed 
the  imperial  authorities,  and  repaired  to  the  points  assigned  for  their  or- 
ganization ; but  the  people  were  sullen  and  apathetic  : the  whole  class  of 
proprietors  were  openly  opposed  to  the  war,  to  which  they  saw  no  end,  and 
from  the  continuance  of  which  they  could  not  derive  any  visible  advantage  : 
the  Royalist  committees  were  already  active  in  the  rear,  and  preparing  to 
t ike  advantage  of  the  crisis  which  all  foresaw  was  approaching,  to  re-establish 
the  exiled  family;  and,  above  all,  the  forced  requisitions  excited  universal 
indignation,  and  inclined  the  peasantry,  at  all  hazards,  to  desire  the  termina- 
tion of  so  abominable  a system.  France  now  felt  what  it  was  to  make  war 
maintain  war  : her  people  experienced  the  practical  working  of  that  system, 
which,  when  applied  to  others,  had  so  long  been  the  object,  to  her  inhabi- 
tants, of  pride  and  exultation.  The  people  of  Bearn  learned  what  it  was,  as 
so  many  provinces  of  Spain  had  so  long  done,  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  pay, 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  of  N’apoltion’s  soldiers.  Such  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  requisitions,  and  so  unbounded  the  exasperation  produced  by  them, 

(l)  Wellington  to  Ear!  I)cc.  Sf,  1813.  Gnrw.  xi.  381,  383. 
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especially  when  placed  in  bright  contrast  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  English 
army,  and  the  invariable  payment  for  every  article  taken  by  them,  that 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  passed  w ith  their  horses,  carts,  and  implements  of 
husbandry  into  the  British  lines,  to  obtain  an  enemy’s  protection  from  the 
rapine  of  their  own  government;  and  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  mo- 
ment wrote  from  Bayonne— “The  English  general’s  policy,  and  the  good 
discipline  he  maintains,  does  us  more  harm  than  ten  battles.  Every  peasant 
wishes  lo  be  under  his  protect  ion  (1) .” 

Soult  employed  the  two  months  of  respite  to  warlike  operations 
nnw  which  was  afforded  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  season,  after  the 
“onv""'*  battle  of  the  Nive,  in  the  middle  of  December,  in  diligently  in- 
structing his  conscripts  in  themilitary  art;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  ram- 
parts of  Bayonne,  lie  was  able  lo  effect  it  without  molestation.  But  the 
necessities  of  the  Emperor,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiire,  compelled  him  to 
>«b.  4.  make  a large  draft  from  the  army  of  the  south ; and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  the  French  general  had  the  mortification  to  receive  an 
order,  w hich  compelled  him  to  send  off  two  divisions  of  infantry,  two  thou- 
sand detached  veterans,  and  six  regiments  of  dragoons,  to  reinforce  the  host 
which  was  combating  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  About  the  same  time,  re- 
inforcements to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  men,  including  twelve  hundred 
horse,  arrived  at  'Wellington’s  headquarters  from  England,  and  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  army,  which  had  been  sent  back,  from  want  of  forage,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  was  now,  with  the  returning  spring,  brought  up  again  to 
those  of  the  Adour.  By  this  means  Sonlt’s  effective  troops  in  the  field,  after 
deducting  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  and  other  forts  which  he  was  obliged  lo 
defend,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men;  and  a considerable  part  of  this 
force  was  composed  of  conscripts,  who,  though  disciplined,  were  not  yet 
inured  to  war,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon,  cither  lo  w ithstand  the  fatigues 
or  confront  the  dangers  of  serious  warfare  in  the  campaign.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Anglo-Portugucse  force,  by  the  Morning  State  on  February  13lh, 
when  the  advance  commenced,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men,  of 
whom  ten  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thirty  thousand 
more  : in  all  a hundred  thousand  with  a hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
— a prodigious  force  to  be  collected  at  one  point,  under  the  command  of  a 
single  general;  and,  considering  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  troops,  and 
the  talents  and  experience  of  their  chief,  the  most  formidable  army  which 
had  ever  been  pul  forth  by  the  power  of  England  (2). 

(1)  Nop.  vi.  505,  507.  Pellot,  Guerre  d(f  Pyrenees,  54. 

(2)  See  Morning  State,  Feb.  U,  1814.  Nap.  v.  700;  And  v.  50G.  507,  525.  Koch,  ii.  2G8,  275. 
Vaud.  ii.  160,  162. 

State  of  the  French  Army  of  Spain,  SepL  16, 1813. 

Right  wing—  Effective  and  Non  effective.  Effective  and  .Non-effective 


Foy, 

. 5,022 

Cavalry— Pierre  Soult,  . . . 

4.456 

Maucunc,  ....... 

— — Trirlliard 

2,368 

Menon 

. 5,707 

— — Gens  d'Armes  f mounted.)  291 

Centre— 

— — — (dismounted.) 

1.210 

Abbe, 

* Total  cavalry,  . . 

8.325 

Maransin, , 

4.842 

Couronx,  

895 

I.eft  wing— 

504 

Taupitt, 

Grand  Total. 

Reserve— 

Inf.intrv 

64  038 

Villattr 

Cavalry,  ....... 

8,325 

Artillery 

895 

Total  infantry,  . 

. 54.038 

Engineers,  . . . w . . • 

504 

Total.  . . 

63.762 

— Ma'ttr  Ro It.  in  ixs,  ri.  708.  700. 
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Tl'c  security  which  the  English  general  felt  in  commencing  his 
the'S.!’'  mi*',arT  operations,  was  much  augmented  by  the  rejection  at  the 
nut  arrtvoi  same  timo,  by  the  Cortes  at  Madrid,  of  the  treaty  of  Valcncay,  in- 
“■*4  ““...sidiously  extorted  at  this  period  from  the  weak  and  captive  Fer- 
dinand.  This  resolution  gave,  as  well  it  might,  the  highest  salisfac- 
<ru«'trra.  tion  to  Wellington ; demonstrating  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
with  whatever  republican  ambition  the  government  of  Spain,  elected  under 
the  impulse  of  universal  suffrage,  might  be  infected,  they  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten their  patriotic  resistance  to  Gallic  aggression,  nor  were  prepared  to 
accept  a despot  from  the  prisons  of  a desolating  conqueror.  He  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed,  however,  shortly  after,  by  an  event  as  unforeseen  as  it 
svas  perplexing,  and  which  at  once  involved  him  in  those  difficult  questions 
concerning  the  future  government  of  France,  which  the  Allied  sovereigns 
even  felt  themselves  unable  to  determine,  and  which,  by  common  consent, 
they  left  to  time  and  the  course  of  events  to  resolve.  The  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons  in  la  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces,  had  for  some  time  past 
been  in  secret  communication  with  the  English  general;  although  Jic  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  guard  them  against  committing  themselves  prematurely, 
not  merely  from  the  total  uncertainty  in  which  he  was  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Allied  sovereigns  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  France,  but 
from  the  advice  which  he  had  given  the  British  cabinet,  to  accede  to  any 
peace  with  Napoleon  which  might  afford  reasonable  security  against  aggres- 
sion to  the  rest  of  Europe  (1).  Matters,  however,  were  at  length  brought  to 
a crisis,  by  the  Duke  d’Angoulf“mc  suddenly  arriving  at  headquarters;  hut  in 
the  critical  circumstances  which  ensued,  Wellington  acted  with  his  wonted 
svb  ji.  judgment  and  delicacy.  While  manifesting  the  most  marked  at- 
tention towards  the  illustrious  prince,  he  insisted  upon  his  remaining  in- 
cognito till  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  were  distinctly  pronounced; 
advised  him,  for  the  interests  of  his  royal  house,  “neither  to  anticipate 
public  opinion  nor  precipitate  matters;’’  and  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
St.-Jcan-dc-Luz  to  accompany  the  army  in  active  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  when  he  perceived,  after  the  advance  of  the  British  to  Orthes,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  more  openly  manifesting  itself,  he  made  no  scruple 
in  informing  the  British  government  of  the  change,  and  apprising  them,  that 
“ any  decided  declaration  from  them  against  Napoleon  would  spread  such  a 
flame  through  the  country,  as  would  infallibly  overturn  him  (2).’’ 

Wellington'*  Previous  to  commencing  active  opcralions,  there  was  one  fester- 
a^Tn'" «hc°“ i n»  wound  in  his  rear  which  it  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Welling- 
!n'i'i'aj^,r°"  ton  ,0  c*osei  a,,d  which  his  mingled  firmness  and  humanity 
'!f succeeded  in  healing.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Baygorry  and 
Bidarry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  rapine 


(l)  " The  people  here  all  agree  iu  one  opinion  ; 
viz.  that  the  sentiment  throughout  France  is  the 
same  as  I have  found  it  here — an  earnest  desire  to 
get  rid  of  Buonaparte  and  his  government,  from  a 
conviction  that,  as  long  as  he  governs,  they  will 
Have  no  peace.  The  language  common  to  all  is, 
that  although  the  grievous  hardships  and  oppression 
under  which  they  suffer  arc  intolerable,  they  dare 
not  have  the  satisfaction  even  of  complaiuitig ; that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to  re- 
joice, and  that  they  are  allowed  only  to  lament  iu 
secret  and  in  silence  their  hard  fate.  They  suy  that 
the  Bourbons  are  as  unknown  in  France  as. the 
princes  of  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Fufnpc.  I 
atn  convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  h’apollon's 
power  stands  upon  corruption,  and  that  ho  has  no 
adherents  in  France  but  the  principal  officers  of  his 


army,  and  the  employes  eivilt  of  his  government, 
with  some  of  the  new  proprietors.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I recotnmeod  your  lordship  to  make  peace 
with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  all  the  object*  which 
you  have  a right  to  expect.  All  the  powers  require 
peace  even  more  than  France;  and  it  would  not  do 
to  found  a new  system  of  war  upon  the  specula- 
tions of  any  individual,  on  what  he  sees  and  hears 
in  a corner  of  France.  If  Buonaparte  becomes  mo- 
derate, he  is  probably  as  good  a sovereign  as  wc 
can  desire  iu  France;  if  be  does  not,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  nnothor  war  in  a few  jrcara."— Wan* 
LCK-TOi*  to  Lomu  Batuuxst,  21 i/  Nov.  1813;  Gut.. 
wood.  *i,  304.  305. 

(2>  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  March  4,  1814. 
and  to  Due  d'Augouiesne,  Feb.  25,  1814.  Uurw.  xi; 
547,  549.  Beauch.  40.  44 
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of  Mina’s  troops  before  they  were  sent  bark  into  Spain;  and  several  able 
French  generals,  especially  General  llarispe,  who  was  a native  of  that  dis- 
trict, had  in  consequence  succeeded  in  rousing  a national  war  among  the 
peasants  of  (hose  valleys,  which  did  very  serious  injury  to  the  Allied  army. 
To  crush  this  dangerous  example,  which  it  had  been  the  grand  object  of  the 
English  general  to  prevent,  he  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  in  the 
French  and  Casque  languages,  which  happily,  on  this  painful  and  delicate 
subject,  steered  the  middle  course  between  savage  cruelly  and  ruinous  lenity. 
Without  forbidding  the  peasants  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country— 
ns  Napoleon  bad  so  often  done  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol — and  denoun- 
cing the  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  disobedience,  he  contented  himself  with 
declaring,  that,  if  they  wanted  to  be  soldiers,  they  must  leave  their  homes 
and  join  the  regular  armies;  in  which  case  they  should,  if  taken,  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  dwellings  and  families  protected;  but  that  he 
would  not  permit  them  with  impunity  to  play  the  part  alternately  of  a 
peaceable  inhabitant  and  of  a soldier  (1).  In  this  proclamation,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  unjust;  it  trenched  on  none  of  the  natural 
rights  of  map  to  defend  his  country ; it  merely  denounced  as  pirates  and 
robbers  those  who,  claiming  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  hostile  discipline, 
insidiously  turned  their  arms  against  those  to  whom  they  owed  these  bles- 
sings, and  neither  yielded  the  submission  which  is  the  condition  of  protec- 
tion to  the  citizen,  nor  assumed  the  profession  which  gives  the  privileges 
of  the  soldier.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  on  this  diflicnlt  subject,  fraught 
with  such  dreadful  consequences  on  either  sido,  to  steer  the  middle  course 
more  happily;  and  iheefl'ect  corresponded  to  such  intentions,  for  the  insur- 
rection was  speedily  appeased;  and  though  Wellington  desired  his  uflicers 
to  inform  the  people,  that  if  any  further  outrages  continued  he  would  treat 
them  as  the  French  had  done  the  villages  in  Spain  and  Portugal — that  is, 
he  would  destroy  the  houses  and  hang  the  inhabitants;  yet  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  carry  any  of  these  menaces  into  efl'ect  (2j. 
ssaoarotmd  Although  Soull’s  regular  force  in  the  field  was  little  more  than 
half  of  what  his  adversary  could  bring  to  bear  against  him,  yet  his 
situation,  with  the  advantage  of  the  now  powerful  and  fully-armed  fortress 
of  Hayonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  Adour,  to  protect  his  right, 
was  such  as  in  a great  degree  to  counterbalance  the  inequality  of  numbers. 
The  fortress  itself,  which  could  be  rendered  in  great  part  inaccessible  by 
inundations  of  the  f.ower  Adour,  could  only  be  besieged  in  form  by  crossing 
that  river,  and  breaking  ground  on  the  right  hank;  and  this  was  no  easy 
matter  to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  a powerful  flotilla  of  gun-boats  collect ) 
cd  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
sheltered  by  the  guns  of  the  place.  Deeming  his  right  sullicicntly  secured 
by  this  strong  point  d’appui,  Soult,  during  the  course  of  January,  drafted  off 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  his  left,  in  the  mountains  towards  St.-Jean-Pied-de- 


(|)  '*  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Bidarry  and 
Baygorrj  has  given  me  the^rctlesl  pain  r it  bos  been 
different  from  that  of  all  tbe  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  they  bare  no  right  to  act  as  they 
have  done.  If  they  wish  to  make  war,  let  them  joiu 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy ; but  I will  not  permit  them 
to  play  tho  part  alternately  of  peaceable  inhabitants 
and  vjldien.  If  they  remain  quietly  at  hntnr,  no 
one  wilj  molest  them;  they  shall  be,  on  the  con 
trary,  protected,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  country  which  iny  armies  occupy.  They  ought 
to  know,  that  I have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  (ulfd  the  engagements  wrhich  I have  undertaken 


towards  the  country;  but,  I give  them  warning, 
that,  if  they  persist  iu  making  war,  they  must  joiu 
theenrmy's  ranks  and  become  soldiers;  they  must 
not  remain  in  their  villages.”— Proclamation  by 
\\  kli. i itcTOff , 38 //«  January  1814  ; Go  » WOOD,  *1- 
485.  What  a contrast  to  iho  savage  proclamation 
of  Soult,  Augereau,  Beksieres,  and  Napoltan,  in  si* 
init.tr  circumstance*!— Sro  Ante,  iii.  26.  forhkro- 
i.ton  at  1‘aviai  viii.  1 43.  for  Abubseau  and  Bss- 
siksss;  and  viii.  248,  for  Soolt  | oil  combined  and 
referred  to  in  x.'  1 1 8. 

(2)  Wellington  to  Sir  W.  Beresford,  Jan.  28, 
1 81 4.  Oiirw.xi.  483,484. 
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Port  and  strengthened  his  position  there  by  field-works ; but  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  maintain  bis  ground  under  the  cannon  of  the  for- 
tress when  the  Upper  Adour  should  be  gained,  as  he  foresaw  it  speedily 
would,  by  the  enemy;  and  therefore  he  wrote  to  Napoldon,  strongly  coun- 
selling him  to  abandon  all  lesser  objects,  and  concentrate  his  whole  dispo- 
sable forces  from  all  quarters  in  a great  army  on  the  Seine,  to  prevent  Paris 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that 
Bayonne  should  be  left  to  its  own  resources,  with  a garrison  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  ; that  Clauzcl,  with  two  divisions,  should  be  left  in  the  Pyrenees 
to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  invading  force;  and  that  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  army  should  march  under  his  own  command  to  Paris.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  only  plan  which,  in  the  desperate  slate  of  the  Emperor’s  fortunes,  pro- 
mised a chance  of  success ; but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  disapproved  of  by  him 
as  contravening  his  favourite  political  system  of  giving  nothing  up;  and  he 
commanded  Soult  to  maintain  himself  as  long  as  he  could,  in  any  defensive 
position  he  could  find,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour  (1). 

E*g«  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Wellington  determined  to 

tk“cppcl  f°rce  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  and  for  this  pur- 

Adour.  pose  he  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  forty  large  sailing  boats 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden  each,  professedly  for  the  commissariat,  but  in 
truth  laden  with  planks  and  other  materials  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
bridge  between  that  point  and  the  fortress.  The  better  to  conceal  his  real 
designs  from  the  enemy,  he  determined  at  the  same  time  to  threaten  the 
French  left  w ith  Hill’s  corps,  and  turn  it  by  the  sources  of  the  rivers  at  the  > - 
foot  of  the  mountains,  while  Bcresford,  with  the  main  body,  menaced  their 
centre.  By  this  means,  if  his  left,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Hope, 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  hoped  to  cut  Soult  olF  en- 
tirely from  Bordeaux,  and  drive  him  from  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne  to- 
wards the  upper  Garonne.  A hard  frost  having  at  length  rendered  the  deep 
clayey  roads  of  Bearn  practicable,  the  troops  were  all  putin  motion  at  day- 
break on  the  lftli  of  February.  Mill  marched  with  twenty  thousand  men 
against  Harispe,  who  lay  at  Hellcltc  with  five  thousand  inen,  while  another 
column  moved  towards  the  Joycuse  streamlet.  After  a slight  combat,  the 
French  general,  wholly  unable  to  resist  sucha  superiority  of  force,  fell  back, 
and  the  fortress  ofSt.-Jean-Pied-de-I’ort  was  immediately  invested  by  Mina’s 
battalions.  Meanwhile  the  Allied  centre,  under  Beresford,  advanced  against 
the  French  centre,  under  Clauzel,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  fell  back 
successively  across  the  Joycuse,  the  Bidouse,and  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  behind 
which  he  at  length  took  up  a position.  Meanwhile  Jaca,  commanding  the 
pass  from  that  quarter  into  Arragon,  being  left  to  its  own  resources  by  this 
retreat  of  the  French  left,  capitulated.  At  the  same  time,  Harispe  having 
»>b.  17.  taken  post  in  a strong  position  on  the  Garris  mountain,  Welling- 
ton, who  had  rode  up  late  in  the  evening  to  the  spot,  struck  with  the  neces- 
sity of  driving  the  enemy  from  such  a post  before  Soult  had  time  to  rein- 
force the  troops  who  occupied  it  from  his  centre,  gave  orders  to  attack,  ob- 
serving to  the  28lh  and  50th  regiments,  which  headed  the  assaulting  column, 
“you  must  take  the  hill  before  dark.”  With  loud  shouts  these  gallant  re- 
giments rushed  forward  into  the  dark  and  woody  ravine  at  its  foot,  and 
clambering  up  the  opposite  side  carried  the  height  almost  immediately;  but 
the  enemy,  seeing  they  were  unsupported,  returned  twice  to  the  charge, 
striving  to  regain  the  hill  with  the  bayonet;  but  they  were  beat  o(T  with  the 

(l)  Sowtl  In  Xapntmn.  Feb.  5,  IS  It.  Xflp.rt.  511,  Sit'. 
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loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded, and  two  hundred  prisoners,  while 
the  British  were  only  weakened  by  a hundred  and  sixty  (1). 

Soult  upon  this  drew  hack  his  troops  across  the  Bidouse  river  hy 
wiuic”!  r the  bridge  of  St.-Palais,  which  he  destroyed;  but  Hill  immediately 
repaired  it : and  on  the  17th  the  French  on  the  left  were  driven  across  the 
Gave  de  Mauleon,  without  having  lime  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Arrivereta, 
from  the  92d — ever  foremost  where  glory  was  to  be  won — having  discovered 
a ford  above  the  bridge,  and  dislodged  two  battalions  of  French  infantry 
posted  to  guard  it.  In  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  French  retired  across  the  Gave 
d’Oleron,  and  look  up  a strong  position  near  Sauvcterrc,  and  Hill  pushed 
forward  his  advanced  post,  and  was  next  morning  on  that  river;  but  as  the 
bridges  were  all  broken  down,  it  could  not  be  passed  till  the  pontoon  train 
arrived,  which  occasioned,  as  the  roads  had  become  impassable  from  snow, 
a delay  of  several  days.  These  decided  movements  on  the  right,  however, 
had  the  desired  effect  of  withdrawing  Soult’s  at  tention  from  the  Lower  Adour, 
and  inducing  him  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  ridge  of 
Sauveterrc  on  his  left,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d’Olcron.  The  time, 
therefore,  having  arrived  for  the  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adour 
below  Bayonne,  Hope,  on  the  night  of  the  22d, cautiously  moved  the  firstdivi- 
t'b.  «.  sion,  rocket  brigade,  and  six  heavy  guns,  to  the  sandhills  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  although  the 
stormy  contrary  winds  and  violent  snrf  on  the  coast  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  gun-boats  and  cliasse-marecs,  which  were  intended  to  have  co-operated 
in  the  passage,  he  gallantly  resolved  to  force  the  passage  alone  (2). 

*n<i nr  ii, « French,  however,  were  aware  of  what  was  going  forward. 

Adour.  No  sooner  were  the  scarlet  uniforms  seen  emerging  from  the  shelter 
of  the  sandhills,  than  the  French  flotilla,  which,  from  the  British  gun-boats 
not  having  got  up,  had  the  undisputed  command  of  the  river,  opened  a tre- 
mendous lire  upon  them.  The  British  heavy  guns  and  rocket  brigade,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the  Peninsular  war  (3), 
replied  with  so  quick  and  sustained  a discharge,  that  a sloop  and  three  gun- 
Frb  >3.  boats  were  speedily  sunk,  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla,  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  awful  aspect  and  rush  of  the  rockets,  drew  off  out  of  the  reach  of 
fire,  further  up  the  river.  Upon  this,  sixty  of  the  guards  were  rowed  across 
in  a pontoon,  in  face  of  a French  detachment,  which  was  so  terrified  by  the 
rockets  whizzing  through  their  ranks,  that  they  also  took  to  flight.  A raft 
was  then  formed  with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons,  and  a hawser  having 
been  stretched  across,  six  hundred  of  the  guards  and  the  60th  regiment,  with 
part  of  the  rocket  brigade,  were  passed  over.  They  were  immediately  attack- 
ed by  a French  brigade  under  Macomblc;  but  the  assailants  were  struck  with 
such  consternation  at  the  unwonted  sight  and  sound  of  the  rockets,  that 
they  too  fled  at  the  first  discharge.  The  British  continued  to  pass  troops 
and  artillery  over  the  whole  night;  and  by  noon  next  day  they  were  solidly 
established  on  the  right  bank,  in  such  force  as  to  render  any  attack  hope- 
less (1). 

To  complete  their  security,  the  British  flotilla,  under  Admiral  Penrose, 
at  this  time  appeared  oil' the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  the  boats  of  the  mcn- 
of-war,  with  characteristic  gallantry,  instautly  dashed  into  the  raging  surf  to 

(1)  Wellington  to  torj  Bathurst,  Fob.  20,  1814.  (3)  Rockets  li.nl  boon  Hint,  for  tb«  first  limn  in 

Curie.  *i.  522.  Nap.  ii.  527,  533,  Vlct.  rt  Conn-  war.  by  the  British  brigade  at  Uipstc,  on  October 
xxiii.  237.  .39.  Koch,  ii.  270.  271).  18.  1813. — Vide  .Intr.  lx.  291- 

(2)  V/rUin^toii  to  l.ord  K.ithan*t,  March  I,  ISH.  (4)  Naj».  vi.  538#  54l*  Beamish,  it*  276,  wl* 
Gwrw.  si.  538-  Nnp.  vi.  531,  638*  Viet,  tl  Cor.<[.  Kocb,  ii.  29G,  297. 

xaiii,  2iO.  Kocb,  ii.  ‘296,  297. 
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Kmnincf  of  join  in  llie  dangers  of  ihcir  comrades  ashore.  O'Reilly,  who  led  the 
JKm??1 2*  "1i0,<N was  thrown  by  ihc  waves  on  the  beach,  with  his  whole  drew, 
Ajo.r.'rf  an(j  only  saved  by  the  soldiers  picking  them  up,  when  stretched 
„i  senseless  on  the  sand.  The  whole  flotilla,  when  the  tide  rose, 
advanced  in  close  order;  hut  the  long  swell  of  the  hay  of  Biscay,  impelled 
by  a furious  west  wind,  broke  with  such  terrific  violence  on  the  shore,  that 
several  of  the  boats  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  gallant  crews.  Another 
and  another,  however,  came  on,  rowing  bravely  forward  to  what  seemed 
certain  destruction;  and  at  length  LioulcuantCheync  of  the  Woodlark  caught 
the  right  lino,  and  safely  passed  the  bar.  Captain  Elliot  of  the  Martial,  who 
came  next,  with  his  launch  and  crew,  were  wrecked  and  all  lost,  and  three 
other  vessels  stranded  and  lost  part  of  their  men,  uotwilhslanding  the  utmost 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  troops  to  save  them.  At  length,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  flotilla  was  safely  anchored  iusidc  the  bar.  Next  morning 
a bridge  was  constructed  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Major  Todd,  the 
troops  and  artillery  were  safely  passed  over  (1),  and  Hope,  two  days  after- 
wards, commenced  the  investment  of  Bayonne,  which,  after  some  sharp 
fighting,  which  cost  the  Allies  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  was  effected 
inns  *j.  chiefly  by  the  admirable  steadiness  of  the  King’s  German  Legion, 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  fell  (2). 

n^ripiioo  While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  thus  establishing  the  invest- 
mcnl  of  Bayonne,  the  centre  and  right,  under  the  command  of 
«n*t forr**  Wellington  in  person,  were  pursuing  the  career  of  victory  on  the 
•t  om.«.  Gave  d'Oleron.  The  pontoons  having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
25d,  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  passage  of  that  river, 
behiud  which  a formidable  French  force,  thirty-five  thousand  strong,  was 
now  assembled  on  the  ridge  of  Sauvetcrre.  Early  on  the  24lh,  Hill 
effected  his  passage  at  the  head  of  three  divisions  at  Villtiavo,  while  Bercs- 
ford  passed  near  .Monlfort  with  the  whole  centre.  Soult,  not  deeming  the 
position  of  Suuveterrc  tenable  against  the  superior  forces  which  by  these 
movements  threatened  it  in  front,  drew  back  his  whole  force,  leaving 
Bayonne,  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  men,  to  its  own  resources,  and  took 
post  a little  way  further  l»ack  at  Ohthbs,  behind  the  Gave-de-Pau,  and  upon 
the  last  cluster  of  heights  which  presented  a defensible  position  before  the 
hills  shooting  off  to  the  northward  from  the  Pyrenees  sank  altogether  into 
the  plain  of  the  Caroline.  The  army  was  here  assembled  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  of  a concave  form  faring  the  south-west,  stretching  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orlhes  on  the  left,  to  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  St.-Boes,  be- 
tween it  and  I)ax,  on  the  right.  D'Erlon,  with  the  divisions  of  Foy  and  Li’Ar- 
magnac,  and  the  division  Villatte  in  reserve,  formed  the  centre  : Clauzel, 
with  the  divisions  Taupin  and  Maransin,  occupied  St.-Boes  and  its  neigh- 
bouring summits  on  the  extreme  right;  while  Clauzel,  with  the  divisions 
Iiaricau,  Harispc,  and  Paris,  stretched  out  on  the  left  to  the  town  of  Orthes, 
guarding  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Gave-de-Pau  at  that  place,  the  strength 
of  which  had  defied  all  attempts,  even  by  Ihc  able  French  engineers,  for  its 
destruction.  The  whole  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  detach- 


(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst.  March  26, 
1814-  Gum.  xi.  538.  Nap.  vi.  539,  545.  Koch,  ii. 
297.  Beamish,  ii.  278,  287. 

(2)  A curious  circumstance  occurred  at  the  con* 
Struct  ion  of  this  bridge,  characteristic  of  the  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  and  quickness  which  the  long 
habit  of  campaigning  had  giveu  to  the  British  sol- 
diers. Major  Tudd,  who  constructed  the  bridge, 


assured  Colonel  Napier,  the  Peninsular  historian, 
that  in  the  labours  cirtmcclrd  with  it.  though  great 
part  of  the  work  was  of  a nautical  kind,  he  found 
the  sold irn>,  whose  minds  were  quickened  by  ex- 
tended experience,  more  ready  of  resource  and  of 
g router  service  than  the  seuuuu.— See  Hawks,  vi. 
542. 
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incuts,  was  collected  in  the  low  grounds  in  front  of  Orthcs,  where  alone  it 
could  act  with  advantage,  under  the  orders  of  General  Pierre  Soult.  Thus 
the  French  marshal  had  now  assembled  in  one  baltlc-iicld  eight  divisions  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  which,  according  to  their  former  strength  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  empire,  would  have  presented  at  least  sixty  thousand 
combatants;  but  in  the  present  wasted  condition  of  the  Emperor’s  forces, 
they  hardly  mustered  forty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  forty 
guns  (1). 

Wellington'*  Wellington  approached  this  formidable  position  in  three  columns. 
m?rci.,'.nd  l,ad  thirty-seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  four  thou- 
*"*rk-  sand  were  horse,  all  Anglo-Porlugucse,  and  veteran  troops,  and 
forty-eight  guns;  the  Spaniards  being  in  the  rear  under  Mina  and  Murillo, 
investing  Sl.-Jean-Pied-de-Port  and  Navarreius,  and  two  divisions  under 
Hope  before  Bayonne.  Clinton  and  Hill,  with  the  right  wing  and  right  centre 
advanced  by  the  great  road  from  Sauvetcrre  to  Orthcs;  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
with  the  cavalry,  crossed  the  Gave-de-Pau  by  the  fords  of  Caunclle  and  I a 
Ilonton ; Picton,  with  the  left  centre,  was  near  Bereux;  Beresford,  with  the 
left  in  the  lield,  though  forming  the  ceutre  of  the  whole  army,  crossed  the 
same  river  on  the  road  from  Peyrchoradc,  by  means  partly  of  fords  and 
partly  of  pontoons.  This  approach  to  an  enterprising  and  powerful  enemy, 
lying  in  a strong  and  concentrated  position,  in  three  columns,  extending  iu  a 
mountainous  country  over  an  extent  of  twenty  miles,  presented  no  ordinary 
dangers;  but  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops  he  commanded, as  well  as 
the  enfeebled  spirit  of  the  French  army,  made  the  English  general  hazard  it 
without  reluctance,  lie  was  iu  great  anxiety,  however,  lest,  against  his  army 
thus  dispersed  an  insurrectionary  movement  should  spring  up  iu  the  rear; 
and  therefore,  not  content  with  reiterating  his  former  orders  against  plun- 
dering or  disorders  of  any  kind,  he  issued  a proclamation,  authorizing  the 
people  of  the  country,  under  their  respective  mayors,  to  arm  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  arrest  all  stragglers  or  marauders.  Nor  did  Ills 
proclamation  remain  a dead  letter;  for  on  the  night  of  the  23th,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a village  on  the  high-road  leading  from  Sauvetcrre,  having  shot  one 
British  soldier  w ho  had  been  plundering,  and  wounded  another,  he  caused 
the  wounded  man  to  be  hung,  and  sent  home  au  English  colonel  who  had 
permitted  his  men  to  destroy  the  municipal  archives  of  a small  town  on  the 
line  of  march.  “Maintain  the  strictest  discipline;  without  that  wreare  lost,” 
said  he  to  General  Freyre.  By  these  means  tranquillity  was  preserved  in  his 
rear  during  this  critical  movement;  and  the  English  general  now  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  admirable  discipline  and  forbearance  he  had  maintained  in 
the  enemy’s  country,  by  being  enabled  to  bring  up  all  his  reserves,  and  hurl 
his  undivided  force  upon  the  hostile  army.  Having  collected  his  troops  in 
front  of  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  2(ilh,  he  gave  orders  for  an  attack 
on  the  line  along  its  whole  extent  on  the  following  morning,  from  the  heights 
of  St.-Boes  to  the  bridge  of  Orthcs  (2). 

Mur»r  At  daybreak  on  lhc27lli,  Beresford  with  the  left  wing,  consisting 
of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and  Vivian’s  cavalry,  com- 
movrmn.!,.  mcnccd  the  action,  by  turning  the  enemy’s  extreme  right  near 

(l)>'ap.  ▼«.  645,  546.  KocU,  ii.  283,  284.  Vaud.  30.500  infantry,  and  *2,900  horse.  But  Soult’s  cor- 
ii.  160  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxiii.  240.  241.  respondent?  show*  that  litis  wns  independent  of 

See  N.tpier  vi.  56.9,  who  quotes  the  nuinhors  7.000  conscripts  who  look  part  in  the  action ; und 
given  above  from  Soult**  nffrvial  rorre«pnudcocu  five  thousand  of  them  were  good  troop*, 
with  the  war  office  at  Paris.  The  French  writer*,  (2  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  18X4. 
VAi  Doncou&r,  ii.  160,  and  A'Vcf.  et  Conq.  xxiiif  23d,  Gurw.  xi.  535.  ftiap.  vi.  545,  555,  570.  Via.  ct 
make  the  number*  which  fought  on  their  side  Conq.  xxiii,  239,  *240.  Kotb,  ii.  *285,  *280. 
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St. -Does,  and  gaining  the  road  to  Dax  beyond  it;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Piclon— moving  along  the  great  road  from  Peyrehorade  to  Grilles,  with  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions  under  Clinton,  supported  by  Cotton  and  Somerset’s 
cavalry — assaulted  the  enemy’s  centre.  Kill,  with  the  second  British  and  Le 
Cor’s  Portuguese  brigade,  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the  passage  at  Orlhes, 
and  attack  the  enemy’s  left.  There  was  an  alarming  interval  of  a mile  and  a 
half  between  lleresford’s  and  Picton’s  men;  but  in  it  was  a conical  hill, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Soult’s  position  opposite,  upon  the  top  of 
which,  on  the  mouldering  ramparts  of  an  old  Roman  camp,  Wellington  with 
his  staff  took  his  station,  having  the  whole  battle  spread  out  like  a map  before 
him.  Soon  the  fire  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen 
issuing  from  the  ravines  below,  as  Beresford  and  Piclon’s  columns,  driving 
the  enemy’s  picquels  before  them,  wound  their  devious  and  intricate  way 
through  hollows,  which  a few  men  only  could  pass  abreast,  up  towards  the 
enemy’s  position.  The  moment  was  critical;  and  l’icton,  who  was  unsup- 
ported on  cither  Hank,  fell  for  a lime  not  a little  anxious.  They  got  through, 
however,  without  being  seriously  disquieted;  and  Wellington,  who  had 
eagerly  watched  their  movement,  as  soon  as  they  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  reinforced  Piclon  by  the  sixth  division,  and  drew  the  light  division 
into  the  rear  of  the  Roman  camp,  so  as  to  form  a connecting  link  between 
Beresford  and  Picton’s  columns,  and  a reserve  to  cither  in  case  of  need  (1).' 

Beresford  having  gained  and  overlapped  the  extreme  French 
right,  commenced  a vigorous  attack  in  front  and  flank  on  the  vil- 

rr.ird . n lagc  of  St.-Boes.  The  combat  at  this  point  was  very  violent : Reille’s 
It.  men,  all  tried  veterans,  stood  lirm  : St.-Boes  was  strongly  occupied, 
and  the  musketry  rang  loud  aud  long  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  without 
any  sensible  ground  being  won  by  the  assailants.  At  length,  when  he  got  all 
his  troops  up,  the  English  general  made  so  vehement  an  onset  with  Cole’s 
division  in  llank,  and  Walker’s  in  front,  that  the  village  was  carried  ; and 
the  victors,  pursuing  the  beaten  columns  of  the  enemy,  began  to  move  along 
the  narrow  elevated  ridge,  which  extended  from  that  point  to  the  centre  of 
their  position.  Here,  however,  all  their  efforts  failed.  The  French  troops, 
slowly  retiring  along  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  kept  up  an  incessant  rolling 
fire  upon  the  pursuers;  while  Reillg.’s  batteries,  skilfully  disposed  so  as  to 
rake  on  cither  flank  the  pursuing  column,  occasioned  so  dreadful  a carnage 
that  its  advance  was  unavoidably  checked.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
terrific  slaughter  on  the  plateau  of  Craon.  The  fourth  division,  however, 
long  inured  to  victory,  and  accustomed  to  sec  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
yield  to  their  enthusiastic  valour,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  pressed  on 
with  stern  resolution;  and  the  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded  which 
marked  their  advance,  proved  the  heroic  valour  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated. But  a Portuguese  brigade,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  terrible  discharges 
of  the  cannon,  every  shot  of  which  ploughed  with  terrible  effect  through 
their  flauk,  at  length  gave  way,  and  commenced  a disorderly  retreat  along 
the  narrow  summit.  The  French,  with  loud  shouts,  and  all  the  triumph  of 
reluming  victory,  pressed  upon  their  rear ; the  fourth  division,  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  fugitives  which  rushed  into  its  ranks,  reeled  beneath  the  storm, 
and  nothing  but  the  subsequent  timely  charge  of  part  of  the  light  division  on 
Rci  lie’s  flank,  prevented  a serious  disaster  on  that  part  of  the  line.  At  the  same 
time,  a detachment  which  Piclon  sent  forward  to  endeavour  to  gain  afooting 

(i)  Wop.  vi.  $50.  560.  Picton's,  Men),  ii.  2*2,  273.  Wellington  lo  tool  llnlhurat,  March  J,  1811. 
Cur iv,  u.  531.  Koch,  ii.  287,  288. 
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on  a tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from  the  lofty  ridge  on  which  the  enemy’s 
centre’was  posted,  was  repulsed  with  loss ; and  Soult,  seeing  his  troops  victo- 
rious at  both  extremities  of  his  line  that  was  engaged,  smote  his  thigh  in 
exultation,  exclaiming,  “ At  last  I have  him  (1).” 

Wellington  But  the  eagle  eye  of  Wellington  was  fixed  on  the  decisive  point. 
uuiT  "■*  No  sooner  did  he  perceive,  from  the  pause  in  the  advance  of  the 
British  along  the  ridge,  and  the  continued  and  stationary  fire  which  was 
going  on,  that  a desperate  conflict  had  taken  place  on  the  summit,  than  he 
made  the  requisite  dispositions  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the 
line  The  third  and  sixth  divisions  were  instantly  ordered  to  advance  with 
all  possible  expedition  up  the  hill,  to  attack  the  right  of  the  centre;  while 
Barnard’s  brigade  of  the  light  division  was  moved  up  to  assail  the  left  of 
their  right  wing,  and  interpose  between  it  and  the  centre.  The  52d,  under 
Colonel  Colbornc  (2),  led  the  way,  and  quickly  reached  the  marsh  which 
separated  the  enemy’s  ridge  from  the  hill  on  which  Wellington  stood.  Soon 
that  gallant  corps  crossed  the  swamp,  with  the  water  up  to  the  soldiers’  knees, 
and  mounting  the  hill  unobserved  amidst  the  smoke  and  din  on  the  summit, 
with  a loud  shout  and  crushing  fire  rushed  forward  into  the  opening  between 
Taupin  and  Foy’s  divisions,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  former,  following 
up  their  success  against  Bcrcsford,  were  driving  violently  through  St.-Boes, 
pushin"  the  fourth  division  before  them.  At  the  same  moment,  Picton,  at  the 
head  of  his  two  divisions,  mounted  the  ridge  where  the  enemy’s  right  centre 
was  placed,  and  resolutely  assailed  l'oy  and  D’Armagnac  on  their  almost 
impregnable  position.  The  effect  of  these  simultaneous  attacks,  skilfully 
directed  and  gallantly  executed,  against  two-thirds  of  the  enemy’s  line,  was 
decisive.  It  was  a repetition  of  the  fatal  flank  attacks  of  Austerlitz  and  Sala- 
manca Fov  and  D’Armagnac,  hard  pressed  themselves,  were  unable  to  send 
any  succours  to  Beille’s  wing-which,  thuscut  off  by  Colbornc’s  bappy  irrup- 
tion and  assailed  on  one  flank  by  his  victorious  troops,  and  on  the  other  by 
Bercsford’s  men,  who,  hearing  the  turmoil  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  returned 
with  the  discipline  of  veterans  to  the  charge— fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  cannon.  Cole’s 
men  now  rushed  with  loud  shouts  along  the  narrow  strait,  strewed  with  so 
manv  of  their  dead,  and  joined  with  Barnard’s  brigade,  so  as  completely  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  that  important  part  of  the  enemy’s  position.  At 
the  same  time  Foy  fell,  badly  wounded,  in  the  centre,  and  Ins  division,  fall- 
ing into  confusion,  retreated  down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  ne- 
cessity drew  after  it  D’Armagnac  and  Maransin’s.  Wellington  immediately 
nushed  forward  the  seventh  division,  hitherto  held  in  reserve,  and  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  which  ascended  to  the  narrow  ridge  now  occupied  by  the 
fourth  division  and  Barnard’s  brigade.  At  the  same  lime,  Picton  with  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions,  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  the  middle, 
driving  D’Armagnac  before  them  down  the  other  side i;  and  his  guns,  esta- 
blished on  a commanding  knoll  in  the  centre,  ploughed  through  the  enemy  s 
masses  from  one  end  of  his  position  to  the  other  (3).  . 

souit  ortim  xhc  victory  was  now  secure;  and  it  was  rendered  more  decisive 
JST1  by  the  simultaneous  success  of  llill  on  the  extreme  right,  who  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave  by  the  ford  of  Souars  near  Orlhes,  seized  the 
heights  above,  w on  the  great  road  from  thence  to  Pau,  and  thus  not  only  cut 


(1)  Picton.  it.  279.  280.  Wellington  to  Lord  Ba- 
Ihurtt,  March  t,  1814.  Gurw.  u.  536.  Kap.  «. 
556.  559.  Kocb.  ii.  281.  288- 

(2)  Hovr  Lord  Seaton. 

X. 


(3)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurit,  March  I,  1814* 
Gurw.  xi.  536,  537.  Viet,  et  Cooq.  xxiii.  24 1.  24  J. 
Picton,  ii.  280,  281.  N«p-  vi.  550,  561,  Koch,  u. 
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olf  his  best  and  only  direct  line  of  retreat,  but  prevented  llarispe,  on  the 
extreme  French  left,  from  sending  any  succours  to  their  hard-pressed  right 
and  centre.  Soult,  seeing  this,  ordered  a general  retreat,  and  the  wild 
heathy  hills  which  stretched  out  in  their  rear  both  afforded  abundant  room 
for  his  retiring  columns,  and  presented  several  strong  positions,  of  which 
he  skilfully  availed  himself,  for  retarding  the  advance  of  the  pursuing 
army.  With  admirable  discipline,  the  French,  having  regained  their  order 
at  the  fool  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  had  been  posted  during  the  battle, 
retired  in  the  finest  array,  the  rearguard  constantly  facing  about  and  obsti- 
nately resisting,  whenever  the  intervention  of  a ridge  afforded  a favourable 
opportunity  for  making  a stand.  But  the  wild  and  rocky  hills,  os  they 
retired,  gradually  melted  into  the  plain ; and  five  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle  they  required  to  cross  the  stream  of  the  Luy  de  Bearn,  only  to  be 
reached  by  a single  road,  and  traversed  by  a single  arch  at  the  bridge  of 
Sault  de  Navaillcs;  the  English  infantry  was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit, 
with  a deafening  roll  of  musketry  and  cannon ; Hill,  on  their  left,  was  rapidly 
making  for  the  only  bridge  in  their  rear;  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cottou  and  Lord 
Edward  Somerset’s  dragoons,  closely  following  in  the  low  grounds  on  their 
Hank,  were  preparing  to  charge  the  moment  they  descended  into  the  plain. 

In  these  circumstances,  although  Baris  with  his  division  at  lirst  with  heroic 
constancy  sustained  the  onset  of  the  pursuers,  and  gained  time  for  the  army 
to  retire;  yet  after  some  miles  were  passed,  the  soldiers  became  sensible  of 
their  danger,  and,  at  lirst  quickening  their  pace  as  they  saw  Hill  moving 
parallel  and  threatening  to  anticipate  them  at  the  bridge,  at  length  began 
to  run  violently.  Hill’s  men  set  off  at  full  speed  also,  each  party  striving 
which  should  lirst  reach  the  bridge ; and  although  the  French  gained  the 
race,  and  so  secured  the  passage  of  their  army,  yet  great  part  of  their  troops 
fell  into  irretrievable  confusion  in  the  disorderly  rush,  and  the  fields  were 
covered  with  scattered  bands.  Cotton  charged,  on  the  only  occasion  which 
presented  itself,  at  the  head  of  Somerset’s  dragoons  and  the  7th  hussars, 
three  battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  lie  broke,  and  made  three  hundred 
prisoners (1);  but  although  two  thousand  more  threw  down  their  arms  in 
an  enclosed  field,  the  greater  part  coutrived  to  escape  across  the  river,  which 
was  not  far  distant.  At  length  the  scattered  bands,  after  wading  the  stream, 
re-assembled  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  that  readiness  for  which  the  French 
troops  have  ever  been  distinguished  ; and  the  wearied  British  soldiers  formed 
their  bivouacs  on  the  southern  shore  of  its  limpid  waters. 

S***-  Though  the  battle  of  Orthes  was  not  graced  by  the  same  military 
‘ trophies  takcu  on  the  field  as  those  of  Salamanca  or  Vittoria,  it 
was  inferior  to  none  of  Wellington’s  great  victories  in  the  moral  consequences 
with  which  it  was  attended.  The  enemy  lost  three  thousand  niuc  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  field,  and  six  guns;  the  Allies  two 
thousand  three  hundred;  but  the  discouragement  and  demoralization  intro- 
duced into  the  French  army  By  its  consequences  were  extreme.  The  con- 
scripts, in  great  part  ill  affected,  and  all  desponding  in  the  cause,  threw 
away  their  arms  and  deserted  by  thousands  : disorganization  and  confusion 
prevailed  in  their  retreat,  insomuch  that,  a month  afterwards,  the  stragglers  , 
and  missing  were  found,  by  an  official  statement,  to  be  still  three  thousand. 
Thus  Soult  was  weakened  by  this  victory,  and  its  effects,  to  the  extent  of 
fully  seven  thousand  men;  a grievous  and  irreparable  loss,  when  be  was 

(1)  W oUinplan  10  lOrd  Raihonl,  Man!,  1,  1SU.  ii.  389,  390.  Nop.  vi.  803,  804.  Pictou,  ii.  314, 
Gurw.  »l.  &37.  ' ict.  ct  Cowj.  xi,  242»  243.  Ivocli,  282. 
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already  painfully  contending  against  superior  numbers  and  growing  des- 
pondency. But  its  moral  effects  upon  the  south  of  France  were  still  more 
important,  and  in  the  critical  state  of  the  Emperor's  fortunes  proved  decisive. 
By  the  line  of  Soull’s  retreat,  which  was  in  the  direction  of  Toulouse,  the 
great  road  to  Bordeaux  was  left  open  : Bayonne  and  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port 
were  already  closely  invested;  (1)  no  force  capable  either  of  withstanding 
the  invaders  or  controlling  public  opinion,  existed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Garonne;  and  the  royalists  in  the  southern  provinces,  relieved  from  the 
fetters  which  for  tw-enty  years  had  restrained  them,  were  left  at  liberty  to 
giveexpression  to  their  inclination,  which  soon  found  vent  in  a general  revolt. 

Soult,  after  refreshing  his  army  with  a few  hours’  sleep  at  Sault 
T*. de  Navailles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  I.ny  de  Bearn,  continued  his 
Tuuioo,,"  retreat  towards  Agen,  by  Condom,  breaking  down  the  whole 
bridges  over  the  numerous  mountain  torrents  which  he  crossed,  as  soon  as 
he  had  passed  them.  Their  great  number  sensibly  retarded  the  pursuit  of 
the  victors,  although  Wellington,  regardless  of  a slight  wound  he  had  received 
on  the  preceding  day,  was  on  horscbackat  daylight  on  the28lh,  and  continued 
to  follow  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  French  marshal  retired 
towards  Turbes  by  both  banks  of  the  Adour,  a bold,  but  yet  judicious  move- 
ment, which,  albeit  abandoning  Bordeaux  to  the  enemy,  yet  secured  for  liis 
beaten  and  dejected  army,  on  one  flank  at  least,  thesnpport  of  the  mountains, 
and  preserved  for  him,  in  case  of  need,  a secure  junction  with  the  forces 
of  Suclict  from  Catalonia.  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that 
Wellington  would  advance  far  irtto  the  interior  of  France,  w hile  such  a force 
remained  on  his  (lank  to  menace  his  rear  and  communications : Frederick 
the  Great  saved  his  own  states  from  invasion  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Olmulz,  by  marching  into  Bohemia.  The  British  army,  accordingly,  instead 
of  moving  in  a body  upon  Bordeaux,  wisely  followed  the  retiring  footsteps 
of  their  antagonists;  and  after  taking  possession  of  the  magazines  at  Mont 
Marsan,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy;  and  crossing  over  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  by  the  bridge  of  St. -Sever,  which 
he  repaired;  he  detached  llill  to  the  left  bank  to  make  himself  master  of 
thegreat  magazines  at  Aire.  Villattc  and  Harispe’s  divisions  were  drawn  up 
Miircii  t.  on  a strong  ridge  in  front  of  that  town,  and  made  so  vigorous  a 
resistance  to  General  Stewart’s  attack,  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  back, 
and  the  action  was  wcllnigh  lost;  but  Stewart,  with  the  British  left,  having 
meanwhile  won  the  heights  on  the  French  right,  immediately  detached 
Barnes,  with  the  50th  and  92d,  to  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese.  Their  vigorous 
charge  soon  altered  the  state  of  affairs;  the  French  reeled  in  their  turn; 
Byng’s  brigade  gradually  came  up,  and  ultimately,  after  a severe  combat,  in 
which  great  bravery  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  the  French  were  driven 
entirely  out  of  Aire,  the  w hole  magazines  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  (2). 

The  pursuit  was  not  continued  at  this  lime  further  in  this  direction,  for 
great  events  had  occurred  in  another;  and  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  striking  a decisive  blow  against  the  power  of  Napoldon  in  the  third  city 
of  the  empire,  which  was  not  neglected  by  the  English  general. 
j~  ■ Bordeaux,  which,  through  the  whole  Revolution,  had  been  dis- 
* tinguished  by  its  moderate  or  royalist  fccliugs,  had  been  in  the 

greatest  state  of  excitement  since  the  advance  of  the  English  army 


(l)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  |,  1813. 
»ur\*.  xi.  MO.  Korh,  il.  290.  Brim.  i. 
cl  Couq.  xxiii.  242.  Nap,  vi.  5G4,  565. 


(2)  Nap.  vi.  5G4,  568.  Hill’s  lleport,  March  3, 
Curvr.  xi.  540.  Korh,  ii.  290.  Brim.  t.  277.  Viet.  I8l4.  Gurw.  xi.  548.  Viet.  Ct  Couq.  xxiii.  2i3.  244- 
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into  the  south  of  France  promised  to  relieve  its  inhabitants  at  no  distant 
period  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  devolution;  aud  those  feelings  rose  to  a 
perfect  climax,  when  the  battle  of  Orlhes  opened  the  road  to  Bordeaux  to 
the  victorious  British  arms,  and  threw  Soult  back  to  an  eccentric  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Toulouse.  The  Royalist  committee,  which,  since  March  1813, 
had  secretly  existed  in  that  city,  and  comprised  a large  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  citizens,  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours 
to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  stale  of  things,  and  bring  about  a public 
declaration  from  its  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Cautiously 
they  revealed  their  designs  to  M.  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  instantly 
and  warmly  entered  into  their  views,  and  declared  his  earnest  desire  to  be 
the  first  to  proclaim  Louis  XVI11.  By  their  united  efforts,  matters  were  so 
far  arranged,  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Orlhes,  the  Marquis  de 
Larochejaquclein  was  dispatched  to  Wellington’s  headquarters  to  request 
the  assistance  of  three  thousand  men  to  support  their  cause.  W'iscly  judging 
that  a small  British  force  was  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded  on  so  momentous 
and  distant  an  enterprize,  and  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  movement 
which  was  now  ready  to  take  place,  Wellington,  instead  of  three  thousand, 
sent  them  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Beresford. 
But  as  he  was  aware  that  the  Allied  powers  were  still  negotiating  with 
Napoleon  at  Chatiilon,  and  that  peace  might  be  any  day  concluded,  he  was 
careful  to  inform  the  deputation  of  the  chances  of  such  an  event  occurring, 
distinctly  warning  them  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  event  of  a declaration 
in  favour  of  Louis  XVIII  taking  place,  and  peace  following  with  Napoleon, 
it  would  be  beyond  his  power  to  afford  them  any  protection.  Beresford’s 
instructions  were,  to  take  no  part  in  any  political  movement  which  might 
occur,  and  neither  to  support  nor  repress  it;  to  say  the  British  wished  well 
to  Louis  XVIII,  but  were  negotiating  with  Napoleon  (I);  and  if  a revolt 
occurred,  to  supply  the  people  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  maga- 
zines at  Dax. 

25tJ”s1“"  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  set  out  from  the 
n,ain  army  0,1  the  81,1  ’ and  after  ^tossing  the  wild  and  heathy  landes 

i .mm  xviu  without  opposition,  arrived  on  the  12th  before  Bordeaux.  He  had 

“aimed,  been  preceded,  two  days  before,  by  the  Marquis  de  Larochejaquc- 
lein, who  hud  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  English  divisions,  and 
urged  the  Royalist  committee  to  declare  at  once  in  favour  of  the  descendant 
Mans  ia.  of  Henry  IV.  Great  hesitation,  as  is  usual  in  such  a decisive  mo- 
ment, prevailed  among  the  leaders;  and  many  were  anxious  to  recede  from 
their  professions,  now  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  But  equal  ap- 
prehensions were  felt  by  the  imperial  military  authorities,  who,  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  coming  storm,  secretly  whilhdrew,  one  by  one,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Garonne,  leaving  the  slender  garrison  without  any  lea- 
ders. Part  of  the  troops  in  this  emergency  followed  the  example,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side,  after  burning  a few  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks ; and  a 
battalion  of  conscripts  which  remained,  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms. 
At  half-past  twelve,  the  English  standards  approached  the  town,  long  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Plantageuet  sovereigns  in  France,  and  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Black  Prince,  but  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  five  hundred  years. 
The  mayor  and  civic  authorithies,  in  the  costume  of  their  respective  offices, 
came  out  to  meet  them  at  a short  distance  from  the  suburbs;  and  the  former 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  professed  the  joy  which  the  people  fell  at 

(l)Nup.vi.  SW.  503.  Viet,  cl  Couq.  xxiii.  24ti.  I melon  to  BcrofurJ,  M.ireli.  7,  1814.  Gurw.  xi. 
217-  Bfauuti.  ii.  52,  57.  Kotli,  ii.  300,  30K  Wd-  537. 
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being  delivered  from  their  slavery,  and  at  the  arrival  of  their  liberators. 
His  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  with  cries  of,  “A  bas  les  Aigles!” 
— “ Vi  vent  les  Bourbons ! ” and  at  its  close  he  took  off  his  tricolored  scarf,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  imperial  eagles,  and  mount- 
ed the  white  cockade,  llis  whole  attendants  immediately  did  the  same; 
enthusiastic  cheers  rent  the  sky  ; and  the  British  troops,  surrounded  by  an 
ever-increasing  multitude  of  the  people,  entered  the  ancient  capital  of  their 
Plantagenet  ancestors,  hailed  as  deliverers  and  friends,  to  re-establish  the 
throne  of  the  royal  race,  with  whom  they  had  for  so  many  centuries  been 
engaged  in  almost  ceaseless  hostility.  Thus  had  England  the  glory  of,  first  of 
all  the  Allied  powers,  obtaining  an  open  declaration  from  a great  city  in 
France  in  favour  of  their  ancient  but  exiled  monarch -just  twenty  years  and 
one  month  after  the  contest  had  begun,  from  the  murder  of  the  best  and  most 
blameless  of  their  line  (1). 

ttaDoc0'  The  Duke d’Angoulemc soon  after  arrived, and  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm  : a prodigious  crowd  assembled  to  greet 

•i.d  n/”"1 2'  his  entrance ; white  handkerchiefs  waved  from  every  window : the 
white  flag  was  to  be  seen  on  every  steeple;  all  classes  felicitated 
each  other  on  the  change  ; the  day  was  passed  as  a brilliant  fete;  and  a revo- 
lution, the  most  important  in  its  consequences  which  had  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  breaking  out  of  the  bloody  drama  of  1789,  passed  over  without 
one  tear  falling  in  sorrow,  or  one  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  But  amidst  all 
these  transports,  arising  rather  from  the  prospect  of  cessation  to  immediate 
and  pressing  evils,  than  any  distinct  hopes  or  anticipations  for  the  future, 
there  were  not  wanting  many  far-seeing  men,  even  amongst  those  uncon- 
nected with  the  imperial  government,  who,  without  denying  the  intolerable 
evils  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  felt  profoundly  mortified  at  this  fresh  proof 
of  the  instability  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  anticipated  little  eventual 
benefit  to  France  from  a restoration  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  victorious 
bayonets  of  foreign  powers.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Duke  d’AngoulOme  and 
Beresford  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  Bordeaux  : the  threatening 
incursions  of  the  imperial  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  repress- 
ed by  three  thousand  British  soldiers  who  crossed  over;  and  although  Wel- 
lington was  at  first  not  a little  annoyed  by  a proclamation  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  he  declared,  that  “ the  English,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese  were  united  in  the  south,  as  the  Allied  sovereigns  were  in  the 
north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  replace  him  by  a monarch,  the 
father  of  his  people  (2);”  yet  events  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  this  source  of  disquietude  was  soon  removed,  and  the  words  of 
M.  Lynch  seemed  to  have  been  prophetic  of  the  approacliing  fall  of  Napo- 
leon (5). 


(1)  Beresford  to  Lord  Wellington,  March  12, 
J 8 1 4 . Gurw.xl.  577.  Beaucli.  ii.  92,  96.  Roch,  ii. 
301.  303. 

(2)  “ It  is  not  to  subject  our  country  to  the  yoke 
of  strangers,  that  the  English,  Spnniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese have  approached  ©nr  walls.  They  have 
united  in  the  south, as  the  other  people  hare  in  the 
north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  replace 
him  by  a monarch,  the  father  of  his  people ; it  is  by 
him  alone  that  we  can  appease  the  wrath  of  a 
neighbouring  nntiou,  whom  wc  have  oppressed 
with  the  most  j>erfidious  despotism.  The  hands  of 
the  Bourbons  are  nnstained  by  Vrench  blood— with 
the  testament  of  Louis  XVI  in  their  hand,  they 
forget  all  reseutmeut : even,'  where  they  proclaim 
and  prove  (hot  tolerance  is  the  first  principle  liy 


which  they  ore  actuated.  It  is  in  deploring  the  ter- 
rible ravages  of  the  tyranny  which  license  induced, 
that  they  forget  errors  caused  by  the  illusions  of 
liberty.  The  short  nud  cousoling  expressions  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
I^niis  XVI.,  • No  more  tyrants;  no  mora  war;  no 
more  conscription  ; no  vexatious  imposts,*  have  al- 
ready proved  n balm  to  every  heart.  Possibly  it  is 
reserved  for  the  great  captain  who  has  already  me- 
rited the  glorious  title  of  the  liberator  of  nation t,  to 
give  his  name  to  the  glorious  epoch  of  such  a happy 
prodigy. — Proclamation,  March  1814.  by 

M.  Lvbcm,  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  ; BKAueaxurs,  ii.  101* 

(3)  Bcauch.sl.  96,  102.  Wellington  to  Ducd’An- 
goulemc,  March  16,  181 4.  Gurw.  xi.  584,  585. 
Nap.  srt.  595,  GO?. 
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Soult  and  Wellington  during  this  period  remained  in  a state  of 
Elm'"'*'  inactivity,  each  supposing  that  tho  othor  was  stronger  than  him- 
i ««iMM ■: . ■ <ti  self;  for  the  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  to  Bayonne,  as 
JteT""'  many  to  Bordeaux,  besides  tho  blockade  of  St. -Jean  Pied-de-Port 
and  Navarreins,  had  now  reduced  the  opposite  armies  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  an  equality.  The  forces  at  the  command  of  the  French  general  was  re- 
duced, by  the  desertion  and  disorganization  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Orlhes,  to  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  thirty  guns. 
On  the  side  of  tho  English,  twenty-seven  thousand  combatants  were  in  line, 
with  forty-two  guns;  but  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the  troops  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  French  army.  The  astounding  intelligence  of  the 
defection  of  Bordeaux,  however,  and  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII  there, 
made  Soult  sensible  that  some  great  effort  was  necessary  to  counteract  the 
growing  disaffection  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  prevent  his  army  from 
melting  away,  as  it  had  recently  done,  from  the  despondency  and  discontent 
of  the  newly  embodied  conscripts.  This  was  thu  more  necessary,  as  the 
admirable  discipline  and  prompt  payment  for  supplies  of  all  sorts  which 
obtained  in  the  British  camp,  contrasted  so  fearfully  with  the  forced  requi- 
sitions to  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  from  the  capture  of  all  his 
magazines,  and  the  general  licenso  in  which  his  troops  indulged  after  the 
retreat  from  Ortlics,  that  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  that  “ he 
wanted  officers  who  knew  how  to  respect  property;  and  that  the  people 
seemed  more  disposed  to  favour  the  invadors  than  to  second  the  French 
army.”  Influenced  by  these  considerations  the  French  marshal  no  sooner 
learned  the  events  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  d’Angou- 
lcme,  than  he  issued  a counter  address,  couched  in  energetic  language  and 
strains  of  no  measured  invective  against  the  English  policy  and  govern- 
ment. While  a calm  retrospect  of  the  past  has  now  demonstrated,  even  to 
the  French  themselves,  that  great  part  of  his  reproaches  were  unfounded, 
and  may  make  us  smile  at  the  vehemence  of  some  of  his  expressions;  yet 
candour  must  recollect  the  critical  and  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which 
Soult  was  placed  when  this  proclamation  was  issued,  and  do  justice  to  the 
firmness  which,  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  the  imperial  fortunes,  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  the  fidelity  which,  surrounded  by  defection,  nailed 
its  colours  to  the  mast(i). 


(I)  Rap.  <1.  580,  SSI.  587.  Si-auch.  11.  430,  431. 
Soult  to  War  Minister,  March  1 4,  1814.  Rap,  vi. 
580. 

••  Soldiers ! At  lltt  battle  of  Orthcs  you  did 
vour  duty;  fhe  enemy's  losses  surpassed  yours,  and 
his  blood  nioiftteued  tlie  "round  he  gained.  Tic  has 
bad  the  indecency  since  to  provoke  you  and  your 
countrymen  to  revolt  and  sedition.  He  K|>caks  of 
peace,  but  firebrand's  of  sedition  follow  him. 
Thanks  to  him  for  making  known  bis  intentions; 
4>nr  forces  are  thereby  multiplied  a hundred-fold; 
he  has  rallied  round  our  standards  all  those  who, 
deceived  by  appearances,  believed  our  cueiniet> 
would  make  an  honourable  war.  No  peace  with 
that  disloyal  and  perfidious  nation ! No  peace  with 
the  English  and  their  auxiliaries  until  they  quit  the 
French  territory ! They  have  dared  to  iusult  the 
national  honour;  they  have  had  the  infamy  to  incite 
Frenchmen  to  become  perjured  towards  the  Empe- 
ror. Revenge  the  offence  in  blood — To  arms!  Let 
this  cry  resound  through  the  south  of  Frauce;  the 
Frenchman  that  now  hesitates,  abjures  his  country 
and  belongs  to  its  enemies.  Yet  a few  days,  and 
those  who  believe  in  English  honour  and  sincerity 
will  learn  to  their  cost  that  cunning  promises  arv 


made  to  abate  their  preparations,  and  subjugute 
them.  They  will  loam  to  their  cost,  that  if  the  Etig« 
lists  pay  and  are  generous  to-day,  to-morrow  they 
will  retake,  and  with  interest,  in  contrihutlona( 
what  they  disburse.  Let  the  pusillanimous  beings 
who  calculate  the  cost  of  saving  their  country,  re- 
collect that  the  English  hare  in  view  to  ruducc  the 
French  to  the  saiuu  servitude  as  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Sicilians.  History  shows  the  English 
at  the  head  of  all  conspiracies,  all  odious  plots  and 
assassinotioQs ; arming  to  overthrow  all  principles, 
to  destroy  all  great  commercial  establishments,  to 
satisfy  their  insatiable  cupidity.  Does  there  exist, 
upon  tho  face  of  the  globe,  a point  known  to  the 
English,  where  they  have  not  destroyed,  by  sedi- 
tious and  violence,  all  manufactures  which  could 
rival  their  own  ? Thus  will  they  do  to  the  French 
if  they  prevail.  Be  obedient,  and  yield  to  discipline, 
and  reserve  your  implacable  hatred  for  the  traitors 
and  enemies  to  the  French  peace.  War  to  the 
death  against  those  who  would  divide  to  destroy  us, 
and  to  those  cowards  who  desert  the  imperial  eagles 
to  range  themselves  under  another  banner  1 " — See 
Goawoou,  xi.  694  ; Nansa.  vi.  687,  689.  This  pro- 
clamation is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
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souii  n-  This  proclamation  produced  a considerable  impression,  at  least 
upon  the  old  soldiers  in  his  army;  and  Soult,  anxious  to  take  ad- 
jjjtjjjju*  vantage  of  the  excitement,  and  of  the  absence  of  so  large  a portion 
Twuiouic.  0{  die  English  troops  at  Bordeaux,  determined  to  resume  offensive 
operations.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  March  he  put  his  troops  in  motion;  and 
as  Wellington’s  main  body  was  concentrated  round  Airq  and  Barrdone,  yet 
divided  in  two  by  the  Adour,  he  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  side  of  Mau- 
bourguet,  on  the  high  table-land  between  Pau  and  Aire,  designing  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  English  divisions  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  15th  he 
March  >i.  made  a stroke  at  Pan,  intending  to  arrest  the  nobles  who  had  assem- 
M»rrh  bled  to  welcome  the  Duke  d’Angouldme,  but  was  stopped  by  Pane, 
who  anticipated  him,  and  the  blow  failed.  Some  lesser  actions  of  cavalry  took 
place  in  front  of  Aire,  in  which  the  Portuguese  horse  sustained  a trifling  loss; 
but  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  incursion,  brought  over  the  third 
and  sixth  divisions  across  the  Adour  to  support  Hill,  ami  at  the  same  time  gave 
orders  to  Preyre’s  Galicians  and  Giron’s  Andalusians,  to  issue  from  the  valley 
of  the  Bastan,  where  they  had  been  hitherto  kept  to  prevent  plundering,  and 
come  up  to  his  support.  By  this  means  he  collected  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  including  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adour,  to  withstand  the 
irruption;  and  Soult,  fearing  to  attack  such  a force,  and  hearing  of  the  fall 
of  Bordeaux,  determined  to  retire.  Ho  sent  forward,  accordingly,  his  con- 
scripts at  once  to  Toulouse,  being  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of 
arms  in  the  strong  position  which  was  presented  in  the  environs  of  that  city, 
and  commenced  a rapid  retreat.  The  British  army  as  swiftly  followed  in 
pursuit,  on  both  banks  of  the  Adour,  but  the  great  bulk  of  their  force  was 
always  on  the  left  bank.'  A sharp  combat  took  place  at  Vic-Bigorre  on  the 
Marcs,  i,  19th,  when  D’Armagnac  and  Paris  were  only  compelled  at  length 
to  fall  back,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a loss  of  two  hundred  and  iifty 
men.  Unhappily  that  on  the  side  of  the  British,  included  Iho'ablc  and  ac- 
complished Colonel  Sturgeon  of  the  Engineers,  whose  efforts  and  genius 
had  been  so  signally  evinced  through  the  whole  oourse  of  the  Peninsular 
war  (1 ). 

cn.utof  A more  serious  action  took  plaee  when  the  army  approached 
T«rb«,.  Tarbes.  The  light  division  and  hussars  were  still  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour;  hut  when  they  approached  that  town,  which  stands  on  the 
upper  part  of  that  stream,  a simultaneous  movement  was  made  by  Hill  with 
the  right  wing,  and  Clinton  on  the  left,  to  envelope  and  cut  off  llarispe  and 
Villatte’s  divisions,  which  formed  the  French  rearguard  in  occupation  of  it. 
The  combat  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  a violent  lire  from  Hill’s  artillery  on 
the  right,  which  was  immediately  re-echoed  in  still  louder  tones  by  Clinton 
on  thg  left;  while  Allen,  with  the  light  division,  assailed  the  centre.  The 
French  fought  stoutly,  and,  mistaking  the  British  rifle  battalions  from  their 
dark  uniform  for  Portuguese,  let  thorn  come  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  their 
guns.  But  the  rifles  were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to  victory;  and  at  length 
llarispe’s  men,  unablo  to  stand  their  deadly  point-blank  lire,  broke  and 
fled.  If  Clinton’s  men  on  the  left  had  been  up  at  this  moment,  the  French 


monuments  of  the  Revolution.  The  magnanimous 
policy  of  Wellington,  which-  aiming  at  moving  th« 
moral  affection*,  coerced  sp  cffcctyally  the  dis- 
orders of  his  troops;  the  gtnerous  forbearance  of 
England,  which,  an  enemy  only  to  the  Revolution 
and  its  spoliations,  proponed  to  leave  France  un- 
touched, could  not  be  conceived  by  the  French  ge- 
neral. He  thought  it  was  the  homage  which  Tice  in 


hypocrisy  pays  to  virtue.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast this  furious  tirade  wjih  hoult'a  unbounded 
praises  of  England,  at  the  London  dinner,  on 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Qtieen  Victoria  ill 
1839;  yet  both  were  probably  sincere  at  the  time. 

(1  Nap.  vi.  60S.  (it 7,  Koch,  ii.  304,  307.  Viet. 
»t  Conq.  *xii.  250,  25l. 
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would  have  been  totally  destroyed;  for  Hill  had  at  the  same  moment  driven 
back  Villatle  on  the  right,  and  the  plain  beyond  Tarbes  was  covered  with  a 
confused  mass  of  fugitives,  closely  followed  by  the  shouting  and  victorious 
British.  But  Clinton’s  troops,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  had  not 
been  able  to  get  up;  the  numerous  ditches  and  hedges  which  intersected 
the  plain,  rendered  all  pursuit  by  the  cavalry  impossible;  and  thus  the 
French,  though  utterly  broken,  succeeded,  with  very  little  loss,  in  rcachinga 
ridge  three  miles  distant,  where  Clauzel,  who,  with  four  divisions,  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  immediately  opened  a heavy  fire  from  all  his 
batteries  upon  the  Allies.  This  at  once  checked  the  pursuit;  and  in  the 
night  Soult  retired  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  high-road,  the  other  on  the 
right,  guided  by  watch-fires  on  the  hills.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  re- 
treat— as  he  was  now  making  by  rapid  strides  for  Toulouse,  where  his  great 
depots  were  placed,  and  on  which  all  his  future  combinations  were  based 
— that  he  reached  that  town  in  four  days,  and  arranged  his  army  in  position 
before  it  on  the  23th.  Wellington,  encumbered  with  a great  artillery  and 
pontoon  train,  and  obliged  to  keep  his  men  well  in  hand,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty when  Suchet’s  great  reinforcement  from  Catalonia  (1),  which  was 
known  to  be  approaching,  might  join  the  enemy,  did  not  arrive  on  the 
Touch,  facing  the  French  in  front  of  Toulouse,  till  the  27th. 

Sit  o?lkT  Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  the  campaign  opened  Wellington  had 

campaign,  driven  the  French  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne  to  Toulouse, 
a distance  of  two  hundred  miles ; had  conquered  the  whole  country  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  had  passed  six  large  and  several  smaller  rivers, 
driven  the  enemy’s  forces  from  two  fortified  Iftes-dn-pont,  and  several  mi- 
nor field-works;  defeated  them  in  one  pitched  battle,  and  several  lesser 
combats;  crossed  the  raging  flood  of  the  Adour  in  the  face  of  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne,  below  that  fortress,  and  laid  siege  to  it  as  well  as  St.-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port  and  NaVarrcins;  and  finally  brought  about  a revolution  at  Bordeaux, 
and  a declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourhou  dynasty  from  the  third  city  in  the 
empire.  These  great  successes,  too,  had  been  gained  by  an  army  composed 
of  so  many  and  such  discordant  nations,  that  the  French  themselves  were 
astonished  how  it  was  held  together:  nearly  a third  of  which,  from  the 
fierce  passions  with  which  it  was  animated,  and  the  marauding  habits  which 
it  had  acquired,  had  not  yet  been  brought  across  the  frontier;  which,  though 
considerably  superior  when  the  campaign  commenced,  was  so  wasted  down 
by  the  necessity  of  investing  so  many  fortresses,  and  occupying  such  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  that  the  active  force  in  the  field  was  from  the  very- 
first  little  if  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  and  against  an  army  in  great 
part  composed  of  the  iron  peninsular  veterans,  the  best  troops  now  in  the 
French  service,  and  a general  second  only  to  Napoleon  in  the  vigour  and 
ability  with  which  he  maintained  a defensive  warfare.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  are  few  periods  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  empire  fraught 
with  brighter  glory  to  its  army  or  its  chief.  But  the  brows  of  Wellington  and 
his  followers,  loaded  with  military  laurels,  are  yet  encircled  with  a purer 
wreath,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  advantages  had  been  gained  with- 
out the  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  principles  of  justice  on  which  they 
had  throughout  maintained  the  contest;  that  no  wasting  contributions,  scarce 
any  individual  plunder,  had  disgraced  their  footsteps;  that  to  avoid  the 
pillage  of  their  own  troops,  the  requisitions  of  theirown  generals,  the  peasants 

£|)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Mar.li  20.  1814.  (lurw.  500.  Na|».  vi.  610,  OlO.  Kovli.  ii. 
SOT.  309.  Virl.'ft  f!onq.  xxiii.  25l,  232- 
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of  France  sought  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  British  lines;  and  that 
this  admirable  discipline  was  enforced  by  the  commander,  and  obeyed  by 
his  soldiers,  when  heading  a vast  military  array  of  the  Peninsular  forces, 
hastily  levied,  imperfectly  disciplined,  burning  with  resentment  for  the  six 
years’  wasting  and  desolation  of  their  own  country,  and  whose  services  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  forego,  to  avoid  the  retaliation  which  they  so 
naturally  endeavoured  to  inflict  on  their  oppressors  (1). 
or?v7“.  in  While  these  decisive  blows  were  paralysing  the  imperial  strength 
(juioni..  in  the  south  of  France,  the  progress  of  events  in  Catalonia,  though 
of  far  inferior  importance,  was  also  tending  to  the  same  general  result.  Since 
the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Allied  force  under  Lord  William  Benlinck  to  Taragona,  in  September  f813, 
already  noticed  (2),  the  opposite  hosts  had  remained  in  a stale  of  total  in- 
activity ; Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  William  in  the  command,  with 
the  British  and  German  division  from  Sicily,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  nine 
thousand  of  Sarsfield’s  Spaniards, lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  mountains ; Elio,  with  sixteen  thousand  ill-disciplined 
Spanish  troops,  observed  Gerona  from  Vecqui;  while  Copous’  men,  about 
twelve  thousand  more,  besieged  Peniscola,  and  blockaded  Lcrida,  Mcquin- 
enza,  and  the  lesser  forts  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  On  the 
other  hand,  Suchel  had  still  sixty-five  thousand  admirable  troops,  the  best 
in  Spain,  under  his  command,  and,  without  drawing  a man  from  the  for- 
tresses, he  could  bring  thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field. 
Offensive  operations  upon  an  extended  scale,  with  ten  thousand  British 
troops,  and  such  a disjointed  rabble  of  Spaniards,  without  discipline  or 
magazines,  and  generally  starving,  under  generals  acting  almost  independent 
of  each  other,  were  of  course  out  of  the  question;  and  the  English  general 
found,  that  even  for  lesser  enterprizes  which  offered  a fair  prospect  of  success, 
no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  their  co-operation.  From  a failure 
on  Copons’  part  to  take  the  share  assigned  him,  a well-conceived  attack  of 
Clinton,  w ith  six  thousand  men,  on  the  French  posts  at  Molino  del  Hey,  failed 
of  obtaining  complete  success.  At  this  very  time,  however,  Napoleon, 
J*»-  ic.  alarmed  by  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Allies,  recalled  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  eighty  guns  from  the  army  of  Catalonia  : upon  which  Suchct 
increased  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eight  thousand  men ; prepared  to  re- 
tire himself  to  the  line  of  the  Fluvia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  sent  se- 
cret instructions  to  the  garrisons  in  his  rear  to  make  their  escape  the  best 
way  they  could,  and  join  him  near  Figueras  (2);  and  strongly  recommended 
to  Napoldon  to  send  Ferdinand  VII,  under  the  treaty  of  Yalencay,  as  speedily 
as  possible  into  Catalonia,  in  order  to  give  him  a decent  pretext  for  evacua- 
ting all  the  fortresses,  except  Figueras,  in  that  province,  and  thereby  enable 
him  to  march  with  twenty-five  thousand  additional  veterans  to  the  succour 
of  the  Emperor. 

wuSEnid?  f he  return  of  some  of  these  garrisons,  however,  was  accelerated 
“7&’by  a fraudulent  stratagem,  unworthy  of  the  military  honour,  by 
rrowreawhich  the  Spaniards  now  recovered  some  of  the  fortresses,  in 
kL'di .Sp*  much  the  same  way  as  the  French  had,  six  years  before,  got  pos- 
session of  them.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  French  service,  a Spaniard 
of  Flemish  descent,  Van  llulcn,  who,  during  his  employment  in  the  staff  of 
Suchet,  had  contrived  to  make  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  power  of 


(I)  Nip.  Yi.  568.  569. 
Ante,  is.  418. 


(l)  Suchct,  Ji.  36 1»  368.  Viet,  ft  Coiwf,  xxiii* 
252,  253.  Nap.  vi.  475,  487.  Koch,  ii.  309,  312.  . 
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exaetly  imitating  his  writing,  but  of  his  private  seal  and  the  cipher  which 
he  made  use  of  in  Ins  most  conlidential  despatches.  He  had  even  dived  so 
deep  into  his  mysteries,  as  to  have  discovered  the  private  mark  by  which 
Suchet  had  desired  all  his  chief  ofliccrs  to  distinguish  his  genuine  from  forged 
despatches,  viz.  the  inserting  a slender  light-coloured  hair  in  the  ciphered 
paper.  Having  possessed  himself  of  this  secret  information,  he  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Baron  d’Erolles,and  they  concocted  orders  address- 
od  to  the  governors  of  the  whole  towns  held  hy  the  French  in  the  rear  of 
the  Allied  army,  directing  them  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  and  march  to  join 
him,  with  a view  to  joining  the  Emperor  in  the  heart  of  France.  History  has 
ht  le  interest  m recording  the  means  by  which  fraud  and  artifice  overreach 
valour  and  sincerity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  orders  fabricated  by  Van 
Halen  were  so  precise  and  articulate,  the  forgeries  so  well  executed,  and 
the  preventions  taken  against  discovery  so  complete,  that  they  deceived  the 
governors  of  Lcnda,  Mequinonza,  and  Mouzon,  which  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards;  though  their  garrisons  rejoined  Suchet  in  safely,  in 
consequence  of  Clinton,  from  an  honourable  dislike  to  or  distrust  in  the 
attempt,  haying  done  nothing  to  intercept  their  return.  The  stratagem, 
lowevcr,  faded  at  lortosa,  in  consequence  of  tho  Spanish  general  Sans,  to 
Whom  the  french  governor llobert,  feigning  to  fall  into  the  snare,  had  writ- 
ten to  come  with  two  battalions  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  not  having 
courage  tq  do  so.  Suchet  thus  was  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  Van 
la  en  s treaohery,  for  he  thereby  got  back  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  thus 
ram  nlently  won,  which  were  otherwise  beyond  his  reach  : but  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  Napoldqn  to  send  off  a second  draft  of  ten  thousand  men 
19  hyons,  he  surrendered  Cerona  to  Hie  Spaniards,  and  drew  back  ail  his 
troops  in  the  held  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueras,  there  to  await  the  issue 
of  the  crisis  which  was  approaching  (f). 

Prrthn.nl,  Mean iv li i le  llarcoloiia  continued  closely  blockaded  ; and  a sally 
nation  of  which  llaberl  made  on  the  23d  February,  was  repulsed  with  great 
Catalonia*11  ,oss  b*  Sar»,ield>  who  commanded  the  blockading  force.  The  place 
uoroh  ,o  continued  closely  invested  till  the  20th  March,  when  Ferdi- 
nand  Ml  arrived  on  the  frontier  from  Perpignan,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
l”  <ji*.r‘os>.and  Dqi*  Antonio,  his  uncle.  He  was  received  on  the  banks 
ol  Hie  rluvia  with  great  pomp,  and  in  presence  of  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies,  who  made  a convention  for  a suspension  of  arms  on  this 
interesting  occasion.  Indeed,  hostilities  every  where  ceased  in  Catalonia; 
both  parlies  regarding  with  reason  the  war  as  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
\alem;ay.  Ferdinand  continued  his  journey  in  perfect  tranquillity  towards 
Madrid,  the  honours  of  war  being  rendered  to  him  equally  by  the  French  as 
ne  Spanish  garrisons;  and  Clinton,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
Wellington,  broke  up  his  army;  part  being  embarked  at  Taragona  to  join 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  engaged  in  operations  against  Genoa,  and 
part  marched  across  Aragon,  to  join  Wellington  on  the  Garonne.  The  treaty 
Of  Ulencay,  however,  not  having  been  ratified  by  the  Cortes,  the  blockade 
of  the  fortresses  still  held  by  the  French  continued ; and,  so  late  as  the  18th 
April,  long  after  peace  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  Habert,  in  ignorance  of 
Hat  event,  made  a vigorous  effort  to  cut  his  way  out  of  Barcelona ; and 
llioug  i repulsed  and  driven  in  again,  the  encounter  was  very  bloody,  and 
*!" '* 1,1  c.ost  Spaniards  eight  hundred  men.  Intelligence  of  the  pacitica- 
lon  a I ans  arrived  four  days  afterwards,  and  terminated  the  contest  in 

, (I)  Swbtt,  it.  170,  311.  Nap.  vi.  (it,  413.  vial.  at  Conq.  niii.  254,  255.  Kocli,  ii.  114.  H5« 
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that  quarter;  and  then  appeared,  in  the  cleareet  colours,  both  (he  strength 
of  the  hold  which  the  Emperor  had  taken  of  Spain,  and  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  grasping  system  which  wade  him  even  in  the  last  extremity  persist  in 
retaining  what  he  had  onoe  acquired,  When  the  French  soldiers  in  Spain 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  the  symbol  of  universal  peace,  they  still  held  Barce- 
lona, Figueras,  Tortosa,  Morollas,  {'cniscola,  Saguntum,  and  Benia ; and  tn 
these  fortresses  were  shut  up  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
which,  with  the  like  force  under  Suchet’s  immediate  command  on  the  Fiu- 
via,  would  have  given  Napoleon,  when  the  scales  hung  all  but  even  on  (ho 
banks  of  the  Seine,  a decisive  superiority  over  the  whole  force  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  (1). 

*i»,c  oi  The  war  terminated  somewhat  sooner  on  the  western  coaat  of 
Spain,  The  only  stronghold  still  held  by  the  French  there,  after 
i» IE. w the  storming  of  St. -Sebastian,  was  Santana,  which,  situated  on 
Pwu«ia.  the  rocky  extremity  of  a long  sandy  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Biscay,  had  long  been  an  object  of  violent  contest  between  the  contending 
parlies;  and  still,  on  the  edge  of  a recovered  monarchy,  hoisted  the  tricolor 
flag.  After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  it  was  invested  by  the  Galicians  by  land  and 
the  British  cruisers  by  sea  j but  the  latter  blockade  was  maintained  so  negli- 
gently, and  the  Spanish  land  troops  were  so  inefficient,  that  Wellington  at 
first  gave  orders  to  Lord  Aylmer’s  brigade  to  proceed  thither ; and  though 
this  intention  was  not  carried  into  effect,  yet  Captain  Wells,  with  some  Bri- 
tish sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  accelerate  their  operations.  As  usual, 
however,  the  Spaniards  were  so  dilatory  and  ill  prepared,  that  nothing 
Feb.  is,  effectual  was  done  till  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  Fort  of 
Puerlal,  outside  the  place,  was  carried,  On  the  night  of  tho  21st,  the  out- 
fcs.  ,i,  works  were  stormed ; and  the  direction  of  the  approaches  being 
now  entrusted  to  Captain  Wells,  he  pushed  his  operations  so  vigorously, 
that  the  Fort  Laredo,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  was  taken.  I-ameth, 
the  French  governor,  upon  this  offered  to  capitulate  in  April,  on  condition 
of  being  sent  back  to  France.  Wellington  refused  to  agree  to  these  terms; 
but  hardly  had  bis  declinature  arrived,  when  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  pacification  at  Paris,  which  closed  hostilities,  and  the  place,  with  the 
tricolor  flag  still  waving  on  it,  was  in  terms  of  the  treaty  given  oyer  to 
the  Spaniards  (2), 

Te  conclude  the  whole  operations  of  the  Peninsular  war,  it  only  remain* 
to  notice  the  last  and  bloody  struggles  on  tbe  Garonne  and  Adour,  which, 
though  not  occurring  in  chronological  order  till  after  the  capitulation  of  Pa- 
ris, shall  be  here  detailed,  in  order  not  to  break  the  narrative  of  the  deci- 
sive events  which  led  to  that  catastrophe, 

louLOusg,  jn  which  the  French  army,  under  Soult,  was  now  eon- 
cenlrated,  and  before  which  the  British  army  lay,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  fronting  the  Touch,  was  well  known  to  Marshal 
Boult,  as  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  its  vicinity,  and  be  bad  long  fixed 
upon  it  as  the  post  where  his  final  stand  for  the  south  of  France  was  to  be 
made.  That  ancient  capital  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  so 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  romance,  though  much  declined  from  ita  former 
greatness,  still  numbered  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  walls ; and 
being  situated  on  both  banks  of  (be  Garonne,  of  which  it  commanded  the 
principal  passage,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  roads  in  tbat,part  of  tbe  country, 


(1)  Sachet,  ii.  376,  387.  Koch,  ii.  317,  319.  (2)  Nap,  vi.  499,  $04.  Belro.  ir,  290* 

Viet,  et  Conq.  xxii*»  265*  258-  Map.  vi.  495,  499. 
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it  was  a stratagetical  point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  both  with  a view 
to  obtaining  facilities  for  his  own,  and  keeping  them  from  the  enemy’s  army. 
Posted  there,  the  French  general  was  master  either  of  his  retreat  upon  Suchet 
by  Carcassone,  or  on  Augereau  by  Alby ; while  the  ample  stream  of  the  Ga- 
ronne wafted  supplies  of  all  sorts  to  his  army,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  itself 
afforded  a protection  ofno  ordinary  importance  to  his  soldiers.  The  Garonne, 
flowing  on  the  west  of  the  city,  properly  so  called,  presented  to  the  Allies  a 
deep  curve,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  is  placed,  connected,  by  a 
massy  stone  bridge  of  ancient  architecture,  with  the  suburb  of  St.-Cyprien, 
situated  on  the  westmost  of  its  banks.  This  suburb,  which  first  presented 
itself  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  coming  from  the  side  of  Bayonne,  was  de- 
fended by  an  old  brick  wall,  flanked  by  massy  towers;  and  beyond  this 
rampart  Soult  had  erected  outer  field-works.  The  city  itself,  on  the  other 
bank,  was  also  surrounded  by  a thick  brick  wall,  strengthened  with  towers 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  bear  four-and-twenty  pounders.  The  great  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  unites  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  wound 
round  the  town  to  the  east  and  north,  and  joined  the  river  a few  miles  below 
it ; forming  in  this  manner,  with  the  Garonne  itself,  a vast  wet  ditch,  which, 
on  every  side  except  a small  opening  to  the  south-east,  encircled  its  walls  at 
the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  suburbs  of  St.-Etienne  and  Guil- 
Icmeri,  which  stretched  out  across  the  canal  to  the  eastward  from  the  walls, 
were  strengthened  with  field-works  at  the  points  where  they  crossed  the  ca- 
nal; and  beyond  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  rose  the  steep  ridge 
of  Mont  Rave,  the  outer  face  of  which,  whereby  alone  it  could  be  assailed 
by  the  enemy,  being  exceedingly  rugged  and  difficult  of  access  (1). 
wapu  From  this  description  of  Soult’s  position,  it  was  clear  that  an  at- 
<ack  on  the  town  from  the  west,  and  through  the  suburb  of  St.- 
^yprien,  was  out  l'le  question.  The  suburb  itself,  flanked  on 
low"  * either  side  by  a deep  and  impassable  river,  defended  by  a wall  and 
external  redoubt, could  only  be  forced  at  an  enormous  loss  of  blood  ; and 
even  if  taken,  the  town  could  only  be  reached  by  a long  bridge,  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  defence.  The  passage  above  the  town  presented  difficulties  appa- 
rently formidable;  for  it  would  bring  the  Allies  into  the  deep 'and  heavy 
country  around  the  Arriigo,  the  cross-roads  of  which, from  the  recent  rains, 
had  become  all  but  impassable  ; but  nevertheless  Wellington  resolved  to  at- 
tempt it,  because,  if  successful,  it  would  detach  Soult  from  the  succours  he 
expected  from  Suchet,  throw  back  the  latter  general  into  the  Pyrenees,  by 
enabling  the  British  to  cut  ofT his  retreat  by  Narbonnc,  open  up  the  commu- 
nication with  Bubna  at  Lyons,  and  compel  Soult  to  abandon  the  line  of  the 
M.rch  ib.  Garonne.  He  commenced  the  formation  of  a bridge  at  Poitet,  six 
miles  above  Toulouse,  which  appeared  the  most  advantageous  site  that 
could  be  selected  ; but  the  stream  was  found  to  be  too  broad  for  the  pon- 
toons, and  no  means  of  obviating  the  defect  existed.  This  delayed  the  pass- 
age for  some  days ; bnt  a length  Hill  discovered  a more  favourable  point  near 
Pcnsagucl,  about  seven  miles  above  Toulouse,  where  a bridge  was  speedily 
laid;  and  he  immediately  crossed  over  with  two  British  divisions  and  Moril- 
lo’s  Spaniards,  in  all  thirteen  thousand  men  and  eighteen  guns.  This  de- 
tachment advanced  towards  Toulouse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
while  Wellington,  with  the  main  body,  threatened  the  faubourg  St.-Cyprien 
on  the  left;  and  Soult,  not  knowing  on  which  side  he  at  first  was  to  be  as- 
sailed, kept  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  hand  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  only 

(l)  Ctminurn  It.it.  dr  Tnulmiir,  I7fi,  177.  Vicl.  el  Coaq.  Mtlii.  346.  It«p.  ti.  034.  SSS. 
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observing  Hill  with  light  troops.  But  the  roads  on  either  side  of  the  Arriege 
were  found  to  be  altogether  impassable,  and  as  every  thing  depended  on  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  Hill  wisely  renounced  the  project  of  an  attack  on  that 
side,  and  recrossing  the  Garonne  on  the  night  of  the  1st  April,  look  up  his 
pontoon  bridge,  and  returned  to  the  headquarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  (1). 

wiiMhc*  Wellington  now  determined  to  make  the  attempt  below  the  town ; 
i.'n  »i„6  it  but  this  change  in  the  line  of  attack,  though  unavoidable  in  the 
£r°u"  circumstances,  proved  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  French 
loiiuLe.  general;  for,  foreseeing  that  the  passage  would  be  made  on  that 
side,  he  set  his  whole  army,  and  all  the  male  population  of  Toulouse,  to 
work  at  fortilications  on  the  Mont  Rave,  by  which  alone  the  town  could  be 
approached  in  that  quarter;  and  with  such  diligence  did  they  work  during 
the  nine  days’  respite  afforded  them  before  the  Allied  army  could  finally  ef- 
fect their  passage,  that  a most  formidable  series  of  field-works  was  erected 
on  the  summit  of  that  rugged  ridge,  as  well  as  at  all  the  bridges  over  the  ca- 
nal and  entrances  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Though,  however,  every  hour 
w as  precious,  yet  such  was  the  flooded  state  of  the  Garonne,  from  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  fell,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Pyrenees,  that 
the  English  general  was  compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  remain  inactive 
in  front  of  St.-Cyprien  till  the  evening  of  the  3d.  Then,  as  the  river  had 
April «.  somewhat  fallen,  the  pontoons  were  carried  in  the  night  to  Gre- 
nade, fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse ; and  the  bridge  having  been  quickly 
thrown  over,  a battery  of  thirty  guns  was  established  to  protect  it,  and  three 
divisions  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry  immediately  passed  over,  which 
captured  a large  herd  of  oxen  intended  for  the  French  army.  But  meanwhile 
a catastrophe,  threatening  the  most  terrible  consequences, ensued.  The  river 
rose  again  in  raging  torrents;  the  light  division  and  Spaniards,  intended  to 
follow  the  leading  divisions,  could  not  be  got  across;  the  grappling  irons  and 
supports  were  swept  away ; and,  to  avoid  total  destruction,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  pontoons  and  dismantle  the  bridge,  leaving  Beresford, 
with  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  alone  exposed  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  French  army  of  at  least  double  their  strength  (2). 

II ii  danger,  Soult  was  immediately  made  acquainted  with  this  passage,  but  he 
*"iTs"u.  was  not  at  first  aware  of  the  small  amount  of  force  which  was  got 
across ; and  when  he  did  learn  it,  he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  await  the 
enemy  in  the  position  lie  jbad  fortified  with  such  care  at  Toulouse,  than  to 
incur  the  chance  of  a combat,  even  with  such  superior  forces,  on  the  banks  of 
the  GaroDnc.  He  remained,  accordingly,  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  without 
moving  from  his  intrenched  position,  and  thereby  lost  the  fairest  opportu- 
nity of  striking  a serious,  if  not  decisive,  blow  against  the  British  army, 
which  had  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  w ar.  IV  ellington,  during 
this  terrible  interval?  remained  calm  on  the  other  side,  ready  to  cross  over 
in  person  by  boat  the  moment  Beresford  was  attacked  ; he  was  confident  in 
his  troops,  even  against  twofold  odds;  and  having  done  his  utmost  to  avert 
danger,  calmly  awaited  the  result : and  he  has  since  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  felt  no  disquietude,  and  never  slept  sounder  in  his  life  than  on  those  three 
nights.  At  length  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  river  having  subsided,  the 
bridge  was  again  laid  down;  Frey  re’s  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  artillery, 
were  crossed  over ; and  Wellington,  taking  the  command  in  person, advanced 


(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  I.  1814. 
Gurw.  xi.  620-  Nap.  ti.627,  631.  Vaud.  iii.  100, 
103.  Bdtu.  i.  280. 


(2)  Bcltn.  i,  281.  Nap.  *i,  63 J , 632.  Vaud.  iii. 
104,  105.  Viet,  ct  Conq.  xxiii.  350.  Wellington 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  181-1*  Gurw.  xi.  632. 
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to  Fenoulhiet,  within  five  miles  of  Toulouse.  Hill  with  two  divisions  was  left 
to  menace  the  suburb  of  St.-Cyprien  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
pontoon  bridge  brought  higher  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  the  course  of  the  advance 
towards  the  town,  a sharp  cavalry  action  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Croix 
d’Orade,  over  the  Ers,  where  Vial’s  dragoons  were  overthrown  by  the  18th 
hussars,  led  by  Major  Hughes,  the  bridge  carried,  and  a hundred  prisoners 
taken,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  British  troops  (1). 

Alinn-  From  the  heights  to  which  Wellington  had  now  advanced,  lie 
tfaTFm*h  had  a distinct  view  of  the  French  position,  which  he  carefully 
*°uUom ■ studied,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  bringing  up 
the  troops,  w hich  was  not  completely  effected  till  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and 
preparing  for  the  battle.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Sonlt’s  measures  had  been 
conducted  w ith  great  ability,  and  that  his  judicious  selection  of  Toulouse  as 
his  batile-licld,  had  almost  restored  the  chances  of  success  in  his  favour.  He 
had  gained  seventeen  days  of  perfect  rest  for  his  troops,  during  which  they 
had  been  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  both  their  physical  strength  and 
spirit  essentially  improved.  He  had  brought  the  enemy  to  fight  with  an 
equality  of  force;  for  one-third  of  the  British  army  was  on  the  opposite  bank 
before  St.-Cyprien,  a fortress  so  strong  in  front,  and  secure  in  (lank,  that  a 
small  body  of  conscripts  might  be  there  securely  left  to  combat  them.  The 
main  body,  under  Soull’S  immediate  command,  was  posted  on  the  rugged 
summit  of  Mont  Have,  called  the  Calvinet  platform,  in  an  elevated  position 
about  tw  o miles  long,  and  strengthened  on  either  (lank  by  strong  field-works. 
This  formidable  position  could  be  readied  only  by  crossing  first  a marshy 
plain,  in  some  places  impassable  from  the  artificial  inundations  of  the  Ers, 
and  then  a long  and  steep  hill,  exposed  to  the  lire  of  the  artillery  and  redoubts 
on  the  summit.  All  the  bridges  of  the  Ers,  except  the  Croix  d’Oradc,  were 
mined ; and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  British  army  to  make  a flank 
inarch  under  fire,  so  as  to  gain  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mont  Rare,  and 
ascend  the  hill  from  that  side.  If  the  summit  of  the  ridge  should  be  carried, 
there  remained  the  interior  line,  formed  by  the  canal,  with  its  fortified 
bridge,  houses,  and  suburbs,  and  within  it  again  a third  line,  formed  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city,  planted  with  cannon  (2),  which  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  carry  w ithout  regular  approaches  or  an  enormous  slaughter. 

Having  carefully  examined  tiie  enemy’s  ground,  Wellington 
»i  him.  adopted  the  following  plan  of  attack.  Hill,  on  the  left  bank,  was  to 
menace  St.-Cyprien,  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy’s  attention  in  that  quarter, 
and  prevent  their  sending  any  succours  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; Piclon 
and  Allen,  with  the  third  and  light  divisions,  Freyre’s  Spaniards,  and  Bock's 
heavy  dragoons,  were  to  advance  against  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  if  possible  carry  the  hill  of  Pugadc,  so  as  to  restrain  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter;  but  they  were  not  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  summit. 
Meanwhile  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions,  with  Ponsonby’s 
dragoons,  and  three  batteries  of  cannon,  after  crossing  the  Ers  at  the  Croix 
d'Oradc,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  Mom  Rave,  was  to  defile  along  the  low 
ground  between  it  and  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Ers,  and  having  gained  the 
extreme  French  right,  w heel  into  line,  and  ascend  the  hill  there,  and  assault 
the  redoubts  of  St.-Cyprien  on  the  summit.  This  plan  of  operations  was 
perhaps  unavoidable,  and  it  certainly  promised  to  distract  the  enemy  by 

(l)  Wellinpon to  l«rd  Bullmr,!,  April  12,  i8lt.  ;i)  K»p.  Vi.  636,  637.  V.od.  ii.  107.  109.  Koclf 
flurw.  xi.  C3J.  Nap.  Ti>  $32#  035.  Vaad.  iii.  104*  in  64 1.643.  Wellington  to  Lard  Datbunt*  April. 
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three  attacks— at  Si.-Cyprien,  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and  St.*Sypicrre  at  once— 
hut  it  was  open  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  main  body  of  the 
army  into  two  different  bodies,  separated  by  above  two  miles  from  each 
other ; while  the  enemy,  in  concentrated  masses,  lay  on  the  hill  above  them, 
and  might  crush  either  separately  before  the  other  could  come  to  its  assis- 
tance. It  was  exactly  a repetition  of  the  Allied  cross  inarch,  on  the  (lank  of 
which  Soull  had  fallen  with  such  decisive  effect  at  AuBlcrlitx  (1 ) ) or  of  Har- 
mont’s  undue  extension  to  his  left,  towards  Ciudad  ltodrigo,  of  which  Wel- 
lington himself  had  so  promptly  availed  himself,  to  the  ruin  of  the  French, 
at  Salamanca  (2J.  Singular  coincidence ! that  in  the  very  last  battle  of  the 
war,  the  one  commander  should  hare  repeated  the  hazardous  movements 
which,  when  committed  by  his  adversary,  had  proved  fatal  to  the  French 
cause  in  the  Peninsula ; and  the  other  failed  to  take  that  advantage  of  it,  by 
which  he  himself  had  formerly,  under  Napoleon’s  direction,  decided  the 
contest  in  Germany  (3). 

uwrwncb1  Sccure  under  cover  of  his  numerous  intrcnchmcnts  on  the  long 
summit  of  the  Mont  Have,  and  in  the  suburb  of  St.-Cyprien,  Soult 

•id,,'.  ‘ calmly  awaited  the  attack,  lleille,  with  the  division  Maransin, 
was  in  St.-Cyprien,  opposed  to  Hill  in  the  external  defences  of  that  suburb  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  D’Erlon  occupied  the  line  on  the  right  bank,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  canal  to  the  plateau  of  Calvinct,  Darieau  being  at  the  bridge 
of  Malabiau,  and  D'Armagnac  thence  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mont 
Have;  Yillaltc  was  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Pugade,  at  the  northern 
corner  of  the  plateau ; llarispe’s  men  occupied  the  works  in  the  centre;  from 
thence  to  the  extreme  right  Taupin’s  division  was  placed,  a little  in  advance, 
with  the  summit  of  St.-Sypierrc  strongly  occupied.  Berlon’s  cavalry  were 
in  the  low  grounds  near  the  fcrs,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy; 
Travot’s  division,  composed  chiefly  of  conscripts,  occupied  the  fortified  sub- 
urb of  St.-Miclicl  to  the  bridge  of  Malabiau  ; and  the  national  guard  of  Tou- 
louse lined  the  ramparts,  and  performed  the  service  of  the  interior  of  the 
town.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  unequal  in  point  of  numerical 
strength,  but  nearly  matched  in  military  strength : the  Anglo-Portugucse 
around  Toulouse  being  fifty-two  thousand,  including  seven  thousand  horse 
and  sixty-four  pieces  of  cannon  ; but  of  these  twelve  thousand  were  Span- 
iards, who  could  not  be  relied  on  for  a serious  shock.  The  French  had  nearly 
forty  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-eight  thousand  were  brought  into  the  held, 
including  Travot’s  reserve,  but  exclusive  of  the  national  guard  of  Toulouse  ; 
and  they  had  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  some  of  them  of  very  heavy  calibre. 
The  superiority  in  respect  of  numbers  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ; 
but  this  might  be  considered  as  compensated  in  point  of  effective  force  by  the 
great  strength  of  the  French  position,  their  local  advantage,  as  lying  in  the 
centre  of  a vast  circle  of  which  the  Allies  formed  the  circumference,  the  triple 
line  of  intrenchmcnts  on  which  they  had  to  fall  back  in  case  of  disaster,  the 
heavy  artillery  which  crowned  their  fieldworks,  and  the  homogeneous  quality 
of  their  troops,  ail  French,  and  containing  that  intermixture  of  young  and 
veteran  soldiers  which  forms  perhaps  the  .best  foundation  for  military  prow- 
ess (4).  Both  sides  were  animated  with  the  most  heroic  resolution  : for  they 

(|)  Ante,*.  229,  230.  dinary  interest  and  importance,  Has  giieu  rise  to 

(2}  Ante,  riii.  2lf>.  much  discussion  between  Ibe  military  historians  of 

(3)  boull’s  Official  Despatch,  April  II.  1814.  KrMicc  antj  England  : the  formrr  Sjyc  laboured 

Helm.  714.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  bard  to  diminish  the  effective  French  force  in  the 
1814.  Gurw.  vi.  633-  Held,  while  they  magnified  the  British  ; and  one  of 

(4)  The  battle  of  Toulouse  being  the  last  in  the  them,  Chounrara,  has  even  gone  so  fir  as  to  claim 
Peninsular  contest,  ami  a pitched  battle  of  no  or-  for  Marsh  :il  Soult  and  his  couutryujtu  the  merit  of 
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were  alike  aware  that  their  lung  struggle  was  drawing  to  a termination,  and 
that  victory  or  defeat  now  would  crown  the  glories  of  the  one,  or  obliterate 
the  humiliation  of  the  other  (1). 

Touioow  Wellington  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle  at 

*pni  10.'  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Picton  and  Alien,  on  the  right  of 
the  main  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  drove  the  French  advanced 
posts  between  the  river  and  the  hill  of  Pugade  back  to  their  fortified  posts 
on  the  canal;  Hill  drove  them  in  to  their  exterior  line  at  St.-Cyprieu;  while 
Clinton  and  Cole,  at  the  head  of  the  4th  and  5th  divisions,  rapidly  defiled 
over  the  bridge  of  Croix  d’Orade,  and  after  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
village  of  Mont-Blanc,  continued  their  march  along  the  margin  of  the  Ers, 
sheltered  by  Freyre’s  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pugade,  from  whence  the  Portuguese  guns  opened  a heavy  lire  on  the 
more  elevated  fortified  heights  of  the  Calvinet.  The  way  having  been  thus 
cleared  on  the  right,  Bcrcsford,  with  Cole  and  Clinton’s  divisions,  preceded 
by  the  hussars,  continued  their  march  at  as  swift  a pace  as  they  could,  along 
the  level  ground  between  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  the  Ers.  But  the  plain 
was  found  to  be  extremely  marshy,  and  in  many  places  intersected  by  water- 
courses, which  retarded  the  troops  not  a little;  while  Berton’s  cavalry  vigo- 
rously skirmished  with  the  British  horse  in  front, and  a thundering  fire  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Rave  in  flank  incessantly  tore  their  ranks  at  every  dis- 
charge. Nothing  could  be  more  critical  than  this  flank  march,  with  less  than 
thirteen  thousand  men,  in  such  a hollow  way,  with  a superior  force  strongly 
posted  on  the  ridge  on  their  right,  and  an  impassable  morass  and  river  on 
their  left.  Fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  her  choicest  favours  in  the  way 
of  the  French  marshal ; and  to  complete  the  danger  of  Beresford’s  situation, 
a disaster,  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  soon  occurred  on  the 
left,  which  seemed  to  render  nearly  the  whole  force  on  the  summit  of  the 
Calvinet  disposable  to  crush  the  column  painfully  toiling  beneath  its  guns  at 
its  foot  (2). 

a victor}-  oh  the  occasion.  The  British  nutnlrers  in  tallied,  as  no  imperial  muster-rolls  ore  extant  sub- 
the  field  are  exactly  known,  as  the  Morning  Stale  of  sequent  to  Dec.  1813.  The  statement  given  in  the 
the  whole  artuy  on  April  10,  is  extant,  and  has  text  is  founded  on  the  detail  of  their  able  and  im- 
been  published  by  Colonel  Napier,  vol  vi.  710.  partial  military  historian,  Kocb ; with  the  amount 
The  French  numbers  cannot  be  so  accurately  ascer.  of  Travel's  reserve  from  Vaudoncourt,  iii.  107. 


I.  Allied  Forcs.  II,  fxbkch  Force. 


6lh  Division,  Clinton,  ..  . . 

3d  Division,  Picton,  • . . 

Present,  Effective. 

. - v 4,877 

. . . 3,924 

Infantry 

Cavalry, 

Travot's  reserve,  . . . 

Present,  Effective. 

3,000 

4.000 

2d  Divisiou,  Stewart,  . . . 

l,e  Cor’s  Portuguese,  . . • 

• . . 3,307 

Artillery  and  drivers,  . 

37,000 

1,480 

Rank  and  File,  bayonets,  . . 

Officers,  Sergeants,  etc.  . • 

. . 26.420 

. . . 2,872 

Total,  . • . . 

Infantry, 

Artillery, 

Cavalry 

British  and  Portuguese,  . . 

51.724 

— . Morning  Suue,  10th  April  1814  ; Nambb,  vl.i8l4 ; Koca,  iii.  639 ; and  Tableau  xiv.  for  the  details. 

(2)  Nap.  vi.  670.  Koch,  iii*  Vaud.  ii.  lOT.  Jones,  ii.  372. 

(3)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814.  Gurw.  xj.  334,  Soul!  to  Due  da  Feltra,  April  Ii, 
1814.  Beliu.  i.  714*  Nap.  vi.  940,  942.  Vaud.  iii.  114, 11  (5. 
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iMBiiiQiill'f  While  Arenschelt’s  guns  were  replying  by  a distant,  cannonade 
"“  jjjr i#*<  from  the  lower  summit  of  the  Pugade  to  the  elevated  works  on  the 
unii.ii.  Calvinet,  Kreyre’s  Spaniards  advanced  in  good  order  to  assault  the 
northern  angle  of  the  redoubts  on  the  latter  heights.  They  were  about  nine 
thousand  strong,  and  mounted  the  hill  at  lirst  with  great  resolution,  driving 
before  them  a French  brigade,  which  retired  skirmishing  up  to  the  works  iu 
their  rear:  but  when  the  Spaniards  came  within  range  of  grape-shot,  the 
heavy  artillery  on  the  summit,  sweeping  down  a level  sloping  glacis,  which 
enabled  every  shot  to  take  efifect,  produced  such  a frightful  carnage  in  front, 
while  the  great  guns  from  the  redoubt  al'Matabiau  tore  their  flank,  that  the 
front  rank,  instead  of  recoiling,  rushed  wildly  forward,  with  the  instinct  of 
brave  men,  to  gain  the  shelter  of  a.  hollow  road  which  run  like  a dry  ditch  in 
frout  of  the  works.  In  great  confusion  they  reached  this  covered  way ; but 
the  second  line,  seeing  the  disorder  in  front,  turned  about  and  fled  ; upon 
which  the  French,  leaping  with  loud  shouts  out  of  their  works,  ran  down  lo 
the  upper  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  plied  the  unhappy  men  who  had  sought 
refuge  there  with  such  a deadly  fire  of  musketry,  that  it  was  soon  little  more 
than  a quivering  mass  of  wounded  or  dying.  Freyre,  and  the  superior  offi- 
cers, with  extraordinary  gallantry,  strove  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  actually 
brought  back  the  second  line  in  tolerable  order  to  the  edge  of  the  fatal  hol- 
low ; but  there  they  suddenly  found  themselves  tom  in  (lank  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a French  brigade,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  seen  : the  firefrom 
above  was  so  violeut,  and  the  spectacle  beneath  them  so  horrid,  that,  after 
hesitating  a moment,  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion  down  tho  slope 
towards  the  bridgo  of  Croix  d’Orade,  closely  followed  by  the  French,  plying 
(hem  with  au  incessant  fire  of  musketry  (1).  Such  was  the  panic,  that  the 
fugitives  poured  in  wild  disorder  to  the  bridge,  and  the  French  w'ould  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  (2;,  thus  entirely  isolating  Bercsford  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  had  uol  Wellington,  who  was  there,  checked  the  pursuit 
by  the  reserve  artillery  and  Ponsonby’s  horse;  while  a brigade  of  the  light 
division,  wheeling  to  its  left,  threw  in  its  fire  so  opportunely  on  the  flank  of 
the  pursuers,  that  they  were  constrained  to  return  to  (heir  inlrcnehments  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

fids  bloody  repulse,  which  cost  the  Spaniards  fully  fifteen  hun- 
f died  men,  was  not  the  only  disaster  on  the  right.  Picton,  with 
the  third  division,  had  been  instructed  merely  to  engage  the  ene- 
my’s attention  by  a false  attack;  but  when  he  beheld  the  rout  on  the  hill  to 
his  left,  and  the  rush  of  the  French  troops  down  the  slope  after  the  Span- 
iards, he  conceived  the  design  of  converting  his  feigned  into  a real  attack, 
supposing  that  that  was  the  only  way  of  drawing  hack  the  enemy,  and  avoid- 
ing total  ruin  in  that  quarter  of  the  field.  Accordingly  lie  advanced  vigorously, 
converting  his  false  attack  into  a real  one,  and  pushed  on  lo  the  edge  of  the 
counterscarp  of  the  redoubt  which  defended  the  bridge  of  Jumcaux  over  the 
canal.  There,  however,  all  further  progress  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  opposite  scarp;  but  neverthe- 
less Picton’s  men  ran  forward,  descended  into  the  fosse,  and  tried,  by  mount- 
ing on  each  other’s  shoulders,  lo  reach  the  top  of  the  opposite  wall.  All 
their  cfTorls,  however,  were  fruitless 

f l)  Our  Spa nidi  regiment,  the  Tirador*  He  Can- 
tabria, in  tin*  midst  or  thin  tetri  lb  carntge  retained 
•heir  post  in  ihc  hollow  way,  under  the  redoubts 
wltrn  liirir  comrades  were  routed,  till I Wellington 
ordered  them  lo  retire,— \Y»u.iu«.io>  lu  Lo&o 

X. 
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Tokksis  v.  4i>3- 

(2)  Nap.  vi.  «>40.  64|.  Join  s if.  270,  271.  W.J- 
iiu^ton  to  Lord  HaUiurst,  April  (2,  ml.  Gorw  xi. 
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the  guns  on  the  rampart,  were  overwhelmed  with  a shower  of  large  stones, 
arranged  for  that  express  purpose  along  the  parapet,  and  at  last  driven  en- 
tirely back,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Thns,all  along 
its  northern  front,  the  French  position  had  been  found,  by  dear-bought 
experience,  to  be  impregnable;  and  although  Hill  had,  by  a vigorous  attack,  , 
made  himself  master  of  the  exterior  line  of  fortifications  of  St.-Cvprien,  and 
though  the  Portuguese  guns  on  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and  Beresford’s  pieces, 
which  it  bad  been  found  impossible  to  drag  through  the  miry  ground  on  the 
edge  of  the  Ers,  with  the  guns  of  the  light  division  near  Malabiau,  kept  up  a 
prodigious  concentric  fire  on  the  redoubts  of  Calvinet,  yet  the  French  cannon 
on  the  works  above,  of  heavier  calibre,  and  tiring  down,  replied  with  supe- 
rior effect,  and  the  strength  of  the  position  on  the  two  sides  yet  assailed  was 
unshaken  (1). 

so,jw ...  Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  success  of  Beresford  on  the 
Bcciord.  extreme  British  left ; yet  he  was  so  situated,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  his  divisions  were  not  in  greater  danger  than  any  other  part  of  the 
army.  Separated  now  by  more  than  two  miles  from  the  remainder  of  their 
allies,  with  their  artillery,  of  necessity,  left  behind  at  Mont  Blanc,  out  of 
cannon-shot,  from  the  impossibility  of  dragging  it  forward,  with  their  rear 
to  an  impassable  morass  and  river,  and  a line  of  formidable  intrenchments* 
in  their  front,  they  had  to  ascend  a sloping  hill,  above  a mile  in  length, 
exposed  all  the  way  to  the  raking  tire  of  a powerful  army  and  an  array  of 
artillery  on  the  summit.  But  the  danger  soon  became  still  more  pressing, 
and  these  two  divisions  were  brought  into  such  straits,  that  they  must  either 
conquer  or  die.  Soult,  relieved  by  the  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
pressure  on  his  left,  and  seeing  distinctly  his  advantage,  concentrated  his 
troops  in  hand  for  a desperate  attack  on  Beresford,  whom  he  hoped  by  a 
sudden  irruption  down  the  hill,  to  cut  in  tw^o,  and  sever  altogether  from 
the  remainder  of  the  army  (2).  It  was  precisely  a repetition  of  Napoleon’s 
perpendicular  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  Allies  in  march  at  Austcrlitz,  or 
Wellington  on  Thomiere’s  division  at  Salamanca,  lie  had  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  twelve  hundred  horse  to  uiakg  the  attack,  which  promised 
decisive  success.  The  orders  were  speedily  given.  Taupin’s  division  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mont  Have,  and  oue  of  Maransin’s  brigades  from  St.-Cypricn, 
were  brought  forward,  supported  by  Vial’s  and  Bcrlon’s  dragoons  on  either 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  directed  to  fall  with  the  utmost  fury  on  Beresford’s 
meu,  now  culircly  destitute  of  artillery,  while  D’Armagnac’s  division  sup- 
ported them  as  a reserve,  and  the  guus  on  the  summit  thundered  on  the 
devoted  mass  below  (3). 

Taupin’s  division  speedily  appeared  pouring  down  from  the 
.hJnSrt  summit  of  thc  hill>  Hanked  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  and  half  concealed 
by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  redoubts  above, 

Ilanton  wai  posted  with  the  9th  light  infantry; 
while  General  Soult  (*)  received  orders  to  tnovo 
down  with  a regiment  of  cavalry,  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication on  his  right  between  the  enemy’s  co- 
lumn anti  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  two  other 
regiments  of  horse  assailed  hi?  left  flank.  These 
dispositions  promised  the  happiest  result;  seven  or 
eight  thousand  English  and  Portuguese  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  he  taken  or  destroyed." — Sowi.t  to  Due 
Da  Fjum,  II ih dprtl  1814;  Beluas.  i.  715. 

(3)  Soult  to  Due  d«  Feltre.  April  11,  |8l4. 
Helm,  i,  715.  Nap.  »i.  612.  643.  Vaud.  iii.  118. 

120.  Viet,  ct  Comp  xxiii,  353,  354. 

(•)  The  son  of  the  Marshal.  **  * 
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l)  Pictnn’s  Mom.  iit  310,  3tl.  Vaud.  iii.  115, 
1I8>  Nap.  vi.  641,  642.  Jones,  ii.  271  • Viet,  ct 
Cunq.  xxiii.  353,  354  Koch,  iii.  641,  643. 

(2  Beresford'?  divisions  marched  in  three  lines, 
with  their  flank  to  us;  they  presented,  in  conse- 
quence, an  extended  body'.  The  moment  appeared 
favourable  to  destroy  them;  with  that  view  1 or- 
dered Tanpin,  whose  division  was  formed  on  thc 
plateau,  to  advance  at  the  pas  tie  charge  against  the 
enemy,  to  pierce  through  his  line,  and  cut  off  all 
x who  were  thus  imprudently  advanced.  His  divi- 
sion was  supported  by  the  division  D’Arnin- 
gnac;  it  was  aided  by  the  lire  of  the  works 
**n  the  right  of  the  lino,  in  which  General 
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which  now  redoubled  their  (ire.  Their  generals  and  field-offioers  were  seen 
in  front  of  the  line  on  horseback,  waving  their  hats,  amidst  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  w hich,  mingled  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  above,  resembled 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  breaking  on  an  iron-bound  shore.  Impressed,  but  not 
panic-struck,  with  the  sight,  the  British  troops  hailed  in  their  advance,  and 
deployed;  the  79th  and  40d  Highlanders,  who  were  directly  in  front,  waved 
their  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  returned  the  shouts  with  three  cheers;  their 
light  company,  by  a well-directed  lire,  brought  down  several  of  the  gallant 
officers  in  front,  and  the  French  column  halted.  They  immediately  tired  a 
volley  into  the  British  lines,  and  advanced  amidst  a deafening  roar  "of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon.  The  French,  in  column,  as  usual,  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  British  in  line,  being  unable,  from  a few  companies  alone 
in  front,  to  make  any  adequate  resistance  to  the  deadly  fire  of  musketry  by 
which  they  were  assailed.  The  British  returned  the  fire,  and  advanced  to  the 
charge.  Lambert’s  brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  with  Anson’s  of  the  fourth, 
dashed  forward  with  a terrible  shout,  and  the  opposite  lines  seemed  madly 
rushing  at  each  other  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  which  on  both  sides  obscured 
the  view.  But  in  that  dreadful  moment  the  native  superiority  of  the  Bri- 
tish courage  was  apparent;  the  French  quailed  before  the  shock,  the  lines 
never  met,  and  when  the  clouds  of  smoke  cleared  away,  they  were  seen 
wildly  (lying  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  closely  followed  by  the  British, 
the  42d  and  79th  in  front,  who,  with  loud  shouts,  carried  in  the  confusion 
the  redoubts  of  St.-Sypierre.  Taupin  was  killed  while  bravely  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  men  ; Berton’s  horsemen,  after  being  repulsed  by  the  79th, 
whom  they  furiously  charged,  were  swept  away  in  the  general  ront(l)j 
while  Cole’s  division,  stoutly  ascending  the  hill  on  Clinton’s  left,  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  not  only  solidly  established  the 
two  divisions  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  at  its  extreme  right,  but  threatened 
the  enemy’s  communication  by  the  bridge  of  Demoiselles  with  the  town  of 
Toulouse. 

sonic.  Thus,  by  the  undaunted  resolution  of  Bercsford,  seconded  by  the 
to  rnlore  heroic  valour  of  his  troops,  not  only  had  he  extricated  himself 
iiie  battle.  from  a situation  of  uncommon  embarrassment  and  danger,  but 
established  his  divisions  in  force  on  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  position’  and 
threatened  to  take  all  their  defences  in  flank.  It  was  now  Soult’s  turn  to  feel 
alarmed,  and  he  instantly  made  fresh  dispositions  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
ger. His  whole  defeated  right  w ing  was  re-formed ; D’Armagnac’s  brigade 
brought  up  with  Ihrispe’s  division,  and  a new  line  of  defence  taken°up, 
facing  outwards,  stretching  from  the  heights  of  Calvinet  on  the  left  to  the 
intrcnchments  at  the  bridge  of  Demoiselles  on  the  right;  while  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  line  still  retained  its  old  ground,  facing  the  Spaniards  and 
light  division,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  position.  It  was  the  same 
sort  of  line  forming  the  two  sides  of  a square,  both  facing  outwards  which 
the  Russians  at  Eylau,  after  having  repulsed  Augereau’s  attack  on  their 
right,  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  when  suddenly  turned,  by  Da- 
voust’s  successful  irruption  on  their  left  (2).  Some  hours,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  combat  could  be  renewed  : for  Bercsford,  being  now  firmly 
planted  on  the  heights,  waited  till  he  got  up  his  guns  from  Mont  Blanc  be- 
fore he  again  commenced  his  attack,  which  lie  at  length  effected.  Mcanw  hile 
Wellington  made  all  the  dispositions  in  his  power  to  take  advantage  oi  his 


(l)  Reminiscences  of  Camp,  in  Pyrenees  293,  in 
Mein,  of  lnte  War,  rol.  ii.  ffopicr,  vi.  648.  6.44. 
Jones,  ii.  272.  Vautl.  iii.  120,  121.  Vicl.  cl  Comj. 


xxiii.  254,  255.  Belra.i.  284.  Kocb.  iii,  640,  642. 
(2)  J'Ht,  y\.  r.  38. 
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success  (1) ; but  he  had  uo  reserve  in  hand  but  the  light  division  and  Pon- 
sonby’s  dragoons,  as  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  relied  on  for  fresh  opera* 
lions,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  remaining  contest  still  fell  on  Bercsford’s 
wing. 

About  three  o’cloek,  the  artillery  having  joined  Clinton  and  Cole’s 
division,  Beresford  gave  orders  to  advance  along  the  level  summit, 
min.  towards  the  redoubts  in  the  centre  of  the  Calvinet.  Cole  was  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  Clinton  on  the  slope  down  towards  Toulouse ; while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Spaniards  under  Freyre,  now  re-formed,  advanced  again 
to  assault  the  northern  end  of  the  Calvinet,  and  Picton  resumed  his  attack 
on  the  bridge  of  Juraeaux.  Pack  had  obtained  from  Clinton,  for  the  42d,  the 
perilous  honour  of  heading  the  assault,  and  soon  the  whole  advanced  in  co- 
lumn to  the  charge.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Highland  feathers  seen 
rising  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  than  so  terrible  a fire  of  grape  and  muske- 
try opened  from  the  works  above,  that  the  men  involuntarily  wheeled  by 
the  right  into  line,  and  rushed  impetuously  forward  towards  the  redoubts. 
They  were  defended  by  bastions  fronted  with  ditches  full  of  water;  but  so 
vehement  was  the  rush  of  the  Highland  brigade,  that  the  enemy  abandoned 
them  before  the  British  got  up,  and  the  i2d  entered  the  redoubt  by  its 
gorge.  The  French,  however,  rallied  bravely;  Harispe’s  men,  led  by  their 
gallant  commander,  headed  the  attack,  and  soon  the  taken  redoubt  was  sur- 
rounded by  a surging  multitude,  which  broke  into  the  work,  put  a large 
part  of  the  42d  to  the  sword,  and  again  got  possession  of  that  stronghold. 
The  remains  driven  out,  however,  rallied  on  the  71st,  79th,  and  92d  (2);  and 
these  four  Highland  regiments,  charging  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  fought, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  such  desperate  resolution,  though  sorely  reduced 
in  number,  that  llarispc's  men  were  never  able  to  push  them  down  tho 
slope.  Meanwhile  the  other  brigades  of  Cole  and  Clinton  came  up  to  their 
assistance;  the  French,  still  furiously  fighting,  were  forced  back;  Harispe 
and  Baurot  both  fell,  badly  wounded ; the  bloody  redoubt  was  retaken  by 
the  79th,  and  the  whole  French  right,  like  a vast  mass  of  burning  lava, 
amidst  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire,  hurled  down  the  hill  towards  Toulouse. 
Rctr<-at of  The  battle  was  now  gained  ; for  although  the  Spaniards  were  rc- 
brslixt tit*  pulsed  in  their  fresh  attack  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  Calvinet, 
and  Picton  also  failed  in  his  renewed  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Ju- 
mcaux,  yet  three-fourths  of  the  Mont  Have  was  won ; its  central  and  sou- 
thern w'orks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  guns  commanded  the 
whole  suburb  of  St.-Eticnne,  as  far  as  the  old  walls  of  the  city.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, at  four  o’clock,  Soult  abandoned  the  whole  remaining  works  of 
the  Calvinet,  and  withdrew  his  troops  at  all  points  within  the  second  line 
of  defence,  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  w ith  its  fortified  bridge  and 
intrenched  suburbs.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  heights  abandoned,  pressed 
up  the  slope  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  such  sanguinary  contention  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  Allied  forces,  crossing  tho  ridge, 
fell  on  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy  ; but  they  were  arrested  by  the  fire 
of  the  Icles-du-pont,  and  at  seven  o’clock  the  whole  French  army  were 
ranged  behind  the  canal,  which  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  armies.  At  the  same  time,  Hill  drove  the  enemy  from  their  second  line 
of  intreuchmculs,  witliiu  the  old  city  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ga- 

(|)  Jones,  ii.  273.  Nap.  \i.  646:  licuiuish,  it,  (2)  Journal  of  42d,  Mnn.  of  late  War,  ii.  297, 
2VS,  206.  Snult  to  Due  dc  Fell!#,  April  11,  tbit,  i,  206.  Nop  vi.  616,  658.  Jones,  ii.  273,  27  i.  Y«ud. 

iii.  12 J,  124.  Vicr,  ti  Couq.  x*iU.  355. 
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ronne  (1) ; and  Picton  pushed  ihe  third  division  up  close  to  the  hi  idge-head 
of  the  canal  next  the  (iaronuc;  while  Wellington,  having  thus  cooped  the 
enemy  up  within  the  city,  and  established  his  army  in  proud  array  on  the 
blood-stained  summits  of  the  Mont  Rave,  dispatched  his  cavalry  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ers,  so  as  to  occupy  the  Montpellier  road,  the  only  remaining 
issue  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
ittuiu  or  Such  was  the  bloody  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which,  although  the 
u.e  s»ii!o.  victory  unquestionably  was  on  the  side  of  the  British  (2) , it  is  hard 
to  say  to  which  of  the  two  gallant  armies  the  prize  of  valour  and  devotion  is 
to  be  awarded.  Situated  as  the  French  army  was,  assailed  by  superior  force 
and  depressed  by  a long  course  of  defeats,  the  heroic  stand  they  made  on  the 
Calvinet  was  among  the  most  honourable  of  their  long  and  glorious  career. 
It  is  with  a feeling  of  pride,  not  for  England  alone,  but  the  human  race,  that 
the  historian  has  now  to  take  leave  of  the  renowned  antagonists  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  Peninsula.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  and  their  Allies  less 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  assailing  a force  inferior  iu  number,  but 
in  a concentrated  intrenched  position,  and  strengthened  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantages  of  nature  and  art.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  se- 
vere, and  heavier  on  that  of  the  Allies  than  the  French,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  attack  of  intrcnchmenls  of  such  strength  and  so  defended. 
The  former  lost  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  of  whom 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  Spaniards,  six  hundred 
and  seven  Portuguese,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  British  ; 
the  French  loss  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, on  the  field,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners on  the  12lh,  in  Toulouse,  including  Generals  llarispc,  Baurot,  and 
St.-Hilaire,  who  were  severely  wounded  (3). 

Soult,  four  days  before  the  battle,  was  aware  of  the  taking  of 
Touk'uw.  Paris  on  the  29th  March  preceding  (4) ; but,  like  a good  soldier 
and  faithful  servant,  he  was  only  confirmed  by  that  disaster  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  defend  Toulouse  to  the  last  extremity,  hoping  thus  to  preserve  for 
the  Emperor  the  capital  of  the  south;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to 
Suchel,  urging  him  to  combine  measures  for  ulterior  operations  in  Langue- 
doc. On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  his  troops 
were  posted  at  all  points  along  the  canal  to  resist  an  assault.  But  Wellington 
wisely  determined  not  to  trust  to  chance  what  was  certain  by  combination. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy’s  defensive  fortifications  at  the  bridge-heads  of 
the  canal  had  been  fatally  proved  on  the  preceding  day  : ammunition  for 
the  cannon  was  wanting  for  a protracted  struggle,  till  supplies  were  got  up 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  whole  of  the  11th  was  occupied  in 
bringing  it  across.  The  attack  wasfixedfordaylight  on  the  12th;  and  meanwhile 
the  troops  and  guns  were  brought  up  to  the  front,  and  the  cavalry  pushed 
on  to  the  heights  of  St.-Martin,  menacing  Soult’s  lino  of  retreat  to  Carcas- 


(t)  WfllinstOD  to  Lord  Botham,  April  |2,  18H. 
Gurw.  xl.  636,  637.  Jnucs,  ii.  275,  276.  Nap.  vi. 
648,  649.  Vaotl.  iii.  125,  |27.  Vicl.  el  Conrj.  xxiii. 
355.  356  Kausler  665.  666. 

f2)  “The  battle  ofTnulou.se,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Dnlmatio  anti  the  Ihikc  of  Wellington  both  claim 
the  honour,  was,  beyond  all  question,  lost  by  the 
former.  But  It  wag  so  dearly  bought,  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  his 
success,  and  might  have  been  brought  into  a criti- 
cal situation,  if  the  French  general  had  known  how 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he  still  pus- 
sesved."— .Vaoponcouar,  iii.  128»  129. 


(3)  Wellington  to  I ord  Bathurst,  April  12, 1814. 
Gurw.  xi,  638.  Vaud.  fU.  128.  Kausler,  666. 

(4)  *•  M.  Hicard  was  with  ine  when  I received 
the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies 
info  Paris.  That  great  disaster  confirms  me  in  my 
resolution  to  defend  Tonlonse,  happen  what  moy. 
The  maintenance  of  that  place,  which  contains 
establishments  of  oil  kinds,  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. But  it  unfortunotely  l should  he  obliged  in 
quit  it,  I will  naturally  draw  toward*  you/’ — 
Suuxt  #o  StrcnxT,  ?/Jl  Jpril  1 81 4 ; B*l**s, 

713. 
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sonne.  How  unwilling  soever  to  relinquish  the  great  and  important  city  of 
Toulouse,  containing  his  hospitals,  magazines,  and  depots  of  all  sorts,  Soult 
fell  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  that,  by  persisting  to  retain  it,  he 
would  run  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  whole  army  (f).  Wherefore,  making 
his  arrangements  with  great  ability,  he  left  sixteen  hundred  wounded,  in- 
cluding the  gallant  llarispe  and  two  other  generals,  to  the  humanity  of  the 
British  general,  besides  eight  heavy  guns;  and  defiling  silently  out  at  night- 
fall, managed  his  retreat  so  expeditiously,  that  before  daybreak  he  was  at 
Villefranche,  two-and-twenty  miles  o(T,  on  the  road  to  Carcassonne  (2). 
wcni.,.  Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph  at  noon  on  the  12th, 
'nu'Tm?1  anc*  met  "'l'1  l*ie  most  brilliant  reception.  A large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  better  classes,  had  already 
in.tiun  of  mounted  the  white  cockade,  though  intelligence  of  the  capitnla- 
uoi.  win. ,jon  of  Paris,  and  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  had  not  yet  been 
received;  and  the  people,  who  the  day  before  had  been  under  mortal  appre- 
hensions at  being  subjected  to  the  terrors  of  an  assault,  suddenly  found 
themselves  delivered  at  once  from  their  alarm  and  their  oppression,  and  the 
reign  of  a pacific  monarch  proclaimed  amidst  the  combined  shouts  of  their 
enemies  and  their  defenders.  Wellington,  however,  who  had  hitherto  only 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  but  not  of  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon 
and  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  expressed  no  small  uneasiness  at  the  decla- 
ration thus  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  prince,  when,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Allied  powers  were  still  negotiating  with  Napoleon.  “ The  royal  cockade,” 
replied  Count  llargicourt,  “ is  in  my  hat : it  shall  not  fall  from  it  but  with 
my  head.”  Loud  applause  followed  this  intrepid  declaration— white  scarfs 
immediately  waved  from  every  hand — tears  glistened  in  many  eyes — and 
the  tricolor  flag  was  supplanted  on  the  city  hall  by  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the 
w-liile  flag.  Wellington  still  trembled  for  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  people; 
hut,  at  five  o’clock,  despatches  arrived  from  Paris,  announcing  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoldon  by  the  conservative  senate,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVIII.  All  restraint  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  English  general  could 
scarcely  give  open  vent  to  the  feelings  which  he  had  long  privately  enter- 
tained : he  assumed  the  white  cockade  amidst  thnnders  of  applause — all  his 
officers  did  the  same;  the  news  circulated  in  a few  moments  through  the 
town ; the  British  soldiers  were  every  where  decorated  with  the  Kovalist 
colours  by  fair  hands  trembling  with  agitation;  and  in  the  close  of  one  of 
the  longest  and  bloodiest  wars  recorded  in  history,  was  exhibited  the  mar- 
vellous spectacle  of  the  white  flag,  the  emblem  at  once  of  loyalty  and  peace, 
uniting  in  common  transports  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  (3). 

S“h—  These  astonishing  events,  which  in  effect  terminated  the  war  in 
'h°  south  of  France,  were  immediately  followed  by  a formal  con- 
«'  vention  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  cotn- 
ahus.  manders.  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  making  Soult  acquainted 
with  the  changes  at  Paris : but  the  French  marshal,  faithful  to  his  trust, 
declined  to  come  to  an  accommodation  till  he  received  official  intelligence 
that  the  Emperor  had  really  abdicated  the  throne.  Having  at  length  obtained 


(l)  “1  atn  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from 
Toulouse,  nod,  I fear,  ! shall  hr  obliged  to  fight  at 
n.Tziege,  whither  the  enemy  has  directed  a column 
to  cut  off  uiy  communication.  To-morrow  I shall 
t-iko  position  at  Vil'crranche,  for  I hope  nothing 
will  prevent  me  from  gelling  through  the  day  after 
to-morrow  at  Caxtolnatidarjr.'*— ■Sovi.t  to  Sr-entT, 
1 Uh  Jftril  tSH  : Hn  uAs,  l,  721. 


(2)  Nap.  vi.  650,  651.  Vaud.  Hi.  127.  128.  Wel- 
lington to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  S 8i 4.  Uurw.  xi. 
638,  639. 

(3)  Bcouch.  ii.  460,  471.  Lab.  If.  431.  434. 
Gurw.  xi.  630.  Wellington  to  Sir  J.  Hope,  April  16, 
1814.  Gurw.  xi.  648- 
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that  information,  in  a way  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  authority,  he  con- 
cluded on  the  18th  a convention  with  Wellington,  by  which  hostilities 
were  immediately  to  cease,  and  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the 
Haute-Garonne,  with  the  departments  of  the  Arriegc,  Aude,  and  Tarn  were 
to  separate  the  two  armies.  The  convention  stipulated  also  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  both  at  Bayonne,  Navarreins,  and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  on  the 
Catalonian  frontier,  in  which  last  quarter  the  boundaries  of  France  and 
Spain  were  to  be  the  separating  line  between  the  two  armies ; and  the  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  yet  held  by  the  French  in  Spain. 
Suchet,  who  had  entirely  withdrawn  from  Spain  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  had  already  hoisted  the  white  flag  before  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  convention  concluded  by  Soult  on  his  behalf.  Twenty 
thousand  veterans,  in  the  best  possible  state,  and  of  the  utmost  experience, 
were  drawn  from  the  fortresses  held  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia alone,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  : a surprising  proof  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  Napoldon,  even  in  his  last  extremity,  clung  to  those 
distant,  and  to  him  pernicious  strongholds.  But  before  the  intelligence 
could  be  communicated  to  Bayonne,  a deplorable  event  had  taken  place, 
which  threw  a gloom  over  the  glorious  termination  of  the  Peninsular 
war  (1). 

B«yonnf'°  After  the  departure  of  Wellington  and  the  main  army  for  the 

Aj.ra  14.  Upper  Garonne,  and  the  successful  passage  of  the  Adour,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  Hope  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
diligence  to  forward  the  siege  of  Bayonne ; the  works  before  which  were  in 
such  forwarduess,  that  he  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel,  when  rumours 
of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him  on  the  7th  April;  but  as  he  had  not  yet 
received  any  official  communication  on  the  subject,  he  of  course  continued 
his  operations.  Official  accounts  from  Paris,  however,  had  reached  the 
British  camp,  and  were  by  Hope  forwarded  to  Thouvenot,  the  governor  of 
the  fortress,  who  returned  for  answer,  “ that  we  should  hear  from  him  on 
the  subject  before  long.”  It  would  appear  he  had  resolved  on  finishing  the 
war  with  a brilliant  exploit,  which  was  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the 
British,' considering  the  contest  as  virtually  at  an  end,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  off  their  guard.  Accordingly,  at  three  o’olock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  the  French,  commencing  with  a false  attack  on  theleft  of  the 
Adour  as  a blind,  suddenly  poured  out  of  the  citadel  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  men,  broke  through  the  line  of  piquets,  and  with  a violent 
rush  and  loud  shouts  carried  the  whole  village  of  St.-fitiennc,  with 
the  exception  of  a house  occupied  by  a piquet  of  the  38lh  under  Captain 
Forster,  which  with  heroic  valour  maintained  its  ground  till  General  lli- 
nuber  came  up  with  some  of  the  German  Legion ; and  a battalion  of  Por- 
tuguese arrived,  who  retook  the  village,  after  a tremendous  struggle  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  towards  the  works.  Mean- 
while the  guns  of  the  citadel,  guided  by  the  dashes  of  musketry,  fired  in- 
cessantly on  llie  scene  of  combat;  the  gun-boats,  which  had  dropped  down 
the  stream,  opened  upon  the  flanks  of  the  fighting  columns,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe  (2);  and  amidst  the  incessant  clang  of 
small  arms,  and  alternate  cheers  of  the  combatants,  the  deep  booming  of  a 
hundred  guns  added  to  the  horrors  of  this  awful  nocturnal  combat. 

(l)  Convention,  April  18.  ISM.  (iurw.  xi.  053  (2)  Howard’*  Official  Accounts,  April  15.  IBM* 

654-  Nap.  vi  651.  652.  Suchet,  ii.  395.  396  ; and  Gun*,  xi.  667.  Note,  Nap.  vi.  653.655.  Subaltern, 
lleport  to  Minister  of  War.  Jnn«*  II.  I8M.  lb.  ii.  chap.  94.  BeninUh,  ii,  301,  303.  Vtnicl.  iii,  l3‘2, 

517.  133. 
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ll>e right  the  conflict  was  still  more  terrible;  the  piquets  and 
buMhriiiiv  rcserves  werc  broken  through  by  the  vehement  fury  of  the  onset; 
i>"»pu£<>-’  the  troops  on  both  sides,  broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  enclosures, 
and  unable  to  recover  their  companies  or  even  their  regiments  during  the 
darkness,  fought  bayonet  to  bayonet,  sword  to  sword,  man  to  man,  with  the 
most  determined  resolution.  Never  had  such  fun  been  exhibited  on  both  sides 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war;  never  were  wounds  of  so  desperate  a 
character  inflicted  on  the  warriors  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  Litis  scene  of 
horror  Sir  John  Hope,  ever  foremost  where  danger  was  to  be  met  or  heroism 
displayed,  w as  hurrying  to  the  front  in  a hollow  way,  when  he  met  a British 
piquet  retiring  before  a large  body  of  French,  “ Why  do  you  retreat?"  cried 
lie.  “ The  enemy  are  yonder,”  was  the  answer.  “ Well,  then,  we  must  drive 
them  back,”  he  replied,  and  spurring  his  noble  charger,  himself  led  them 
again  to  the  attack.  The  French  immediately  gave  a point-blank  discharge, 
the  general  fell,  wounded  in  two,  his  horse  in  eight,  places,  and  he  was 
made  prisoner.  But  now  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn ; the  troops  rallied 
in  all  directions;  and  the  reserve  brigade  of  the  guards,  being  led  by  General 
Howard,  rushed  forward  in  the  finest  order  with  iho  bayonet,  and  drove  the 
broken  and  almost  frantic  mass,  with  terrible  slaughter,  back  into  the  works. 
In  this  melancholy  combat,  fought  after  the  peace  had  been  concluded,  the 
British  lost  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men,  including  the  gallant  General  Hay, 
who  fell  early  in  the  fight;  but  the  French  loss  was  nine  hundred  and  ten  (1), 
— a catastrophe  which,  if  the  war  had  continued,  must  speedily  have  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  place. 

The  Convention  prevented  serious  hostilities  being  renewed  on 
■u  Borjf.ui,  the  lower  Garonne.  Napoldon  bad  collected  a considerable  force  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  British  force  at  Bordeaux,  crossed  it  on  the  4th  of  April  to 
attack  them.  The  combat  was  soon  decided : the  enemy,  about  two  thou- 
sand strong,  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  the  British  cavalry,  charging,  made 
three  hundred  prisoners ; at  the  same  time  Admiral  Penrose,  ascending  the 
river  in  spile  of  the  batteries  at  its  mouth,  burned  the  whole  flotilla  at  Cas- 
tillou;  so  that  the  whole  line  of  the  Garonne,  from  Toulouse  to  the  sea,  with 
the  intermediate  country  from  thenco  to  the  Pyrenees,  had  before  the  war 
ceased,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Bayonne,  been  wrested  from  the 
French.  Dccaen,  who  had  collected  eight  thousand  men  in  la  Vendee  and  the 
western  provinces,  could  not  have  made  head  against  Dalhousie,  who  com- 
manded above  twelve  thousand.  The  whole  infantry  of  the  British  army 
embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  to  America,  some  for  Great  Britain,  loaded  with 
honours,  immortal  in  fame  : 'Wellington  and  his  stall' soon  after  proceeded  to 
Paris,  to  take  part  in  the  momentous  negotiations  there  going  forward,  and 
the  British  cavalry,  in  number  above  seven  thousand,  marched  in  triumph 
by  Orleans  across  France,  and  embarked  for  their  own  country  from  the 
harbour  of  Calais  (2). 

an°th'i‘0“*  Though  both  the  rival  commanders  displayed  the  most  consum- 
..mr.isti  male  ability  in  the  short  but  active  campaign  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  the  conduct  of  either,  at 
or  shortly  before  the  battle,  is  not  open  to  serious  criticism.  On  occasion  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  British  army,  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
strong,  even  including  cavalry  and  artillery,  being  left  for  three  days  close 

(I)  VauJ.  iil.  133.  Nap.  »l,  J99,  694.  Dnmhth,  fj'  !».p.  rl,  696.  Jonn.  il.  5»9 

ji.  ;I02,  303.  SttbaHem,  chap.  24,  p.  35l>.  353.  . • 
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to  Soult,  who  had  thirty  thousand  disposable  troops  wherewith  to  assail 
them— on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garonne  from  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
without  the  possibility  of  sending  over  succours  to  them  from  the  flooded 
state  of  the  river — the  French  marshal  lost  an  opportunity  of  striking  a de- 
cisive blow,  such  as  is  rarely  presented  to  the  most  fortunate  commander, 
l’icton,  who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  which  had  crossed,  always  said 
that  the  French  general  evinced,  on  that  occasion,  a degree  of  vacillation 
which  he  could  not  have  expected  from  his  well-known  abilities  (I).  On  the 
field  of  battle  itself,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  or  decision  which  was 
requisite  to  obtain  the  proper  advantage,  from  the  extraordinary  facilities  of 
his  situation.  When  Beresford  moved  with  his  two  divisions  so  far  to  the  left, 
and  separated  by  two  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  if  Soult  had  thrown 
his  whole  disposable  forces  at  once  upon  him,  he  must  have  achieved  as  de- 
cisive a success  as  Wellington  did,  when,  in  a similar  situation,  by  a flank 
attack  he  cut  oil'  Thomiere's  division  at  Salamanca  (2);  and  when  he  did 
make  the  attack,  he  sent  forward  only  Taupin’s  division,  and  one  of  D’Ar- 
magnac's  brigades,  a force  inadequate  to  the  encounter  in  the  open  field  of 
twelve  thousand  British  troops,  and  by  their  defeat  he  lost  the  battle.  Half 
measures  here,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  ruined  every  thing;  by  sending 
this  limited  force,  hardly  half  of  what  at  the  moment  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
out  of  his  redoubts,  he  paralyzed  the  fire  of  their  guns,  lest  they  should 
destroy  their  own  men,  while  he  brought  no  sullicient  body  to  crush  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field. 

Error,  or  Wellington’s  measures  appear  on  the  field  at  least  to  have  been 

weiiinjioo.  not  iess  inconsiderate.  To  push  Beresford  forward  with  thirteen 
thousand  men,  by  a long  flank  march,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Soult, 
posted  on  the  heights  above  with  double  that  amount  of  disposable  troops, 
seems  at  least  a very  questionable  proceeding;  and  of  which  the  English 
general’s  own  success  at  Salamanca  must  have  taught  hint  the  danger,  if 
Soult  ir\  person,  with  the  iron  gauntlet  of  Napoleon,  had  struck  at  this  de- 
tached corps  when  two  miles  oil',  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  where 
would  the  British  army  have  been?  The  policy  is  not  very  apparent  of 
entrusting  the  attack  of  the  redoubts  of  Mount  Cal  vinct,  the  key  of  the  whole 
position,  to  the  brave  but  unsteady  Spanish  troops;  while  Picton  with  his 
heroic  third  division,  and  Hill  w'ilh  another  British  division,  were  engaged 
the  one  in  a false  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Jumcaux,  the  other  in  a distant  and 
immaterial  operation  on  the  suburb  of  St.-Cyprien.  The  truth  appears  to 
have  been,  that  Soult,  by  a long  train  of  disaster,  had  become  timorous  and 
distrustful  of  his  troops,  in  all  but  the  defence  of  fortified  positffins;  and 
Wellington,  from  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory,  had  almost  forgot  that 
his  men  could  ever  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  defeat : and  perhaps  this  circum- 
stance affords  the  best  vindication  of  both;  for  experience  had  loo  sorely 
impressed  upon  the  one  his  apprehensions,  and  success  almost  justified  any 
anticipations  of  triumphant  extrication  from  difficulties  to  the  other  (5). 

(1)  Picton’*  Memoirs,  ii.  209.  the  battle,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it,  fol- 

(2 ) Ante,  viii.  220.  lowed  by  his  evacuation  of  the  towu,  and  forced 

(J)  The  attempt,  however,  which  is  made  by  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  that  very  night.  The 

an  ingenious  Trench  writer,  to  couvert  the  battle  ridge  of  the  Mont  Rave  was  the  elevated  ground  for 
of  Toulouse  into  a victory  for  the  arms  of  his  which  both  parties  fought;  when  it  was  carried  hy 
country,  is  altogether  hopeless.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  British,  Toulouse  was  os  indefensible  as  1'uru 
such  an  attempt  made  in  the  face  of  SouU’s  written  was  when  Montmartre  and  Helleville  had  fallen, 
odmission  the  day  before  the  battle,  already  quot.  The  case  of  Wellington  retiriug  from  the  ridge  of 
ed,  that  the  preservation  of  Toulouse  was  of  such  Busaco,  the  day  after  the  battle  at  that  place  (*),  to 
incalculable  importance  to  him.  as  containing  his  which  CLouiaara  (p.  202,  Cons.  Mil.  sur  la  Bulat  Ilf 
magazines  and  establishments  of  all  sorts ; and  of 
his  admission  in  hl^lctter  to  Suchct,  the  day  oAcr  (•)  jntt,  fi|.  4»*. 
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iipminrk’s  All  that  remains  to  narrate,  before  describing  the  final  catastrophe 
orr.ti«u  at  Paris,  is  the  concluding  operations  of  Lord  William  Uentinck 
I.1'™.-  and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  second 
detachment  of  the  expedition  having  arrived  from  Catalonia,  Bcntinck,  being 
now  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  moved  forward  by  the  coast  of 
tuirii  the  Mediterranean  to  La  Spezia,  which  was  occupied  on  the  29th 
March.  Thence  he  advanced  by  the  coast  road,  through  the  romantic  deliles 
of  the  Apennines,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  to  Sestri,  where  the  enemy’s 
forces,  about  six  thousand  strong,  were  posted.  From  this  strong  position, 
however,  the  French  were  driven  with  great  loss  on  the  8th;  andfrom  thence 
Ai.nl » the  Allies  advanced,  fighting  at  every  step,  and  gradually  forcing 

April  i3.  their  way  through  the  ravines  in  the  mountains  till  the  13th,  when 

General  Montrcsor established  himself  in  anadvanced  position  nearthe town; 
and  on  the  10th  the  whole  army  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Genoa.  The 
enemy  were  there  very  strongly  posted  on  the  almost  inaccessible  ridges, 
supported  by  forts  and  external  works,  which  surround  that  noble  city;  their 
left  resting  on  the  castles  of  ltichelicii  and  Teela;  their  centre  in  the  village  of 
San  Martino,  and  their  right  on  the  sea;  the  whole  line  passing  through  a 
country  thickly  studded  with  gardens,  villas,  inclosures,  and  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  suburban  scenery.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the  attack 
April  17.  on  the  day  following,  being  the  17lh,  that  the  whole  position  was 
speedily  carried;  the  second  battalion  of  the  third  Italian  regiment  stormed 
FortTccIa;  another  battalion  of  the  same  regiment,  with  a body  of  Calabrese, 
surmounted  the  rocky  heights  above  Fort  Richelieu,  and  compelled  the  gar- 
rison to  capitulate.  The  French  upon  this  retired  within  the  town,  and  the 
Arm  i«.  Allies  took  up  a position  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  ramparts, 
where  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  establishing  breaching 
batteries,  and  carrying  the  place  by  assault.  To  prevent  such  a catastrophe, 
the  governor  proposed  to  capitulate;  and  after  some  difficulties  about  the 
terms,  a convention  was  concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  French  garrison 
was  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
retire  to  Nice.  The  same  day  life  British  took  possession  (1);  and  thus  was 
this  noble  fortress,  which,  under  Massena  in  1800,  had  held  out  so  long 
against  the  Austrians,  at  once  carried  by  the  English  forces,  with  immense 
stores  of  every  kind,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  and  four  brigs;  all  with  the 
loss  only  of  forty  killed  and  a hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 

•5*2?  *n  the  proceedings  which  immediately  followed  this  important 
xu'Vr  ii.  «a,,(Iu*sition,  Bentinck,  without  any  authority  from  his  government, 
ii»iy‘  “ mil  not  unnaturally  in  his  situation,  gave  the  inhabitants  reason  to 
believe  that  it  w'as  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
state  of  independence  and  republican  government,  as  they  had  existed  before 


de  Toulouse ) wishes  to  parallel  it,  is  not  an  analo- 
gous bat  an  opposite  instance,  ami  brings  out  the 
true  distinction  on  the  subject.  The  whole  ridge  of 
Itasaco  wus  maintained  by  the  British,  despite  Mas- 
Aeno’s  attack,  ami  the  turning  their  position  by  the 
pass  of  Sardno,  and  forcing  them  to  fall  back  to 
Coimbra,  was  in  no  shape  whatever  the  consequence 
of  the  battle.  At  Toulouse,  the  carrying  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Mont  Rave  and  the  redoubts  of  Calvi- 
nct  rendered  Scull's  position  in  that  town  wholly 
untenable;  for  the  British  guns  commanded  the 
city,  ami  their  cavalry  rut  off  the  only  French  com- 
munications left  to  them  with  Carcassonne  and 
Sachet’s  forces.  It  was  the  possession  of  the  heights 
of  the  Mont  Have,  won  by  Bercsfnrd,  that  alone 
.gave  Wellington  this,  advantage.  If  MnAsena  had 


won  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  and  driven  the  British  to 
a position  halfway  down  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  menaced  the  pass  of  Sardao,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat,  no  British  writer  would 
have  thought  of  claiming  the  victory*,  nor  would 
they  do  so  at  Toulouse,  if  Berosford  had  been  re- 
pulsed ns  Picton  anil  the  Spaniards  were,  and  the 
works  of  Calvillet  bad  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  ami  they  had  evacuated  them  two  days  af- 
terwards, only  in  conseqneuce  of  a flank  movement 
of  Wellington  threatening  the  French  general'* 
communication  with  suchrt. 

(I)  Bcntinck'a  Official  Aceotint,  April  20.  I8l4. 
Ann.  Reg  p.  191.  App.  to  C.bron.  Ylct.  ct  Conq, 
xxiii  345,347.  Bnttn,  iv.  48l . J82. 
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the  French  Revolution;  declarations  which  excited  unbounded  joy  and  gra- 
titude at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  proportional  dissatisfaction,  when  consi- 
derations of  general  policy,  and,  in  fact,  absolute  necessity,  rendered  it 
unavoidable  to  incorporate  them,  even  against  their  will,  with  the  Sardinian 
Apni  7.  monarchy.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  general  Bellegardc  signed  a 
convention  with  Murat,  providing  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  on  the  Po,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  The  king 
of  Naples,  however,  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to  see  the  course  of  events  on 
the  Seine  before  he  adopted  a decisive  course  on  the  Po,  adjourned,  on  va- 
rious pretexts,  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  it  was  not  till 
April  ij.  the  15th  that  Bcllegarde  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  put 
his  troops  in  motion.  On  that  day,  however,  he  forced  the  Taro,  after  a vigo- 
rous resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French  general  Maucune ; and  on  the  day 
following  the  passage  of  the  Stura  was  also  effected,  after  a sharp  conflict. 
April  i«.  These  actions,  in  which  the  French  lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  were 
of  sinister  augury  to  the  cause  of  the  Viceroy  in  Italy;  but  the  further  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  was  prevented  hy  the  intelligence  which  arrived  next 
day,  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  dethronement  of  Napoleon.  A convention 
April  t7.  was  immediately  concluded  with  the  Austrian  generals;  in  virtue 
of  which  Palma-Nuova,  Osopo,  Venice,  and  I.egnago,  were  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  their  troops.  Eugene’s  armaments  were  soon  after  dissolved ; 
every  thing  was  placed  on  a new  footing ; the  whole  of  Lombardy  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans;  and  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  French  troops 
finally  repassed  the  Alps,  not  without  casting  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Genis  a “ longing,  lingering  look  behind  ” at  that  classic  land,  which  they  had 
won  by  their  valour  and  lost  by  their  oppression  (1). 
suir  >ud  t0  complete  the  picture  of  the  French  empire,  as  it  was  submitted 
rrmiTofist  to  the  consideration  of  Napoleon  at  Reims  in  the  middle  of  Marcn, 
in'r^nnany  when  he  took  his  final  determination  as  to  the  congress  of  Chatillon, 
thtVvenci.’  it  only  remains  to  cast  a last  glance  over  the  vast  fortresses,  once 
the  bulwarks  of  his  mighty  dominions,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  generals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Glogau,  blockaded  since  the  17th 
Apni  io.  August  1815, capitulated  from  want  of  provisions  on  the  10th  April, 
and  the  garrison,  still  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  became  priso- 
M*rrt.  so.  ners  of  war.  Cuslrin  fell  on  the  30lh  March,  with  its  garrison  of 
three  thousand.  Wittenburg  had  been  more  actively  besieged  : trenches 
were  opened  against  it  in  the  beginning  of  January;  and  it  was  carried  by 
Jun.  is.  assault  on  the  loth,  fifteen  hundred  men  having  been  made  pri- 
soners. The  citadel  of  Wurzburg  fell,  as  did  those  of  Erfurlh,  long  closely 
Blockaded — the  former  on  the  21st  March,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  : the 
two  latter,  with  two  thousand,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Magdeburg,  with 
its  garrison,  now  swelled  by  stragglers  from  the  French  army,  who  had 
sought  refuge  within  its  walls  after  the  retreat  from  the  Elbe,  to  eighteen 
thousand  men,  presented  a more  important  object.  The  blockade  was  loosely 
maintained  by  successive  bodies  of  Allied  troops  as  they  advanced  from  Russia, 
or  were  equipped  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Prussia,  from  the  2Gth  of 
October  till  the  final  capitulation  took  place  in  the  middle  of  May.  Several 
sorties  were  made  to  collect  provisions,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  and  on  the  1st  April ; on  which  last  occasion,  eight  thousand  men 
were  engaged  in  the  attack,  and  were  not  repulsed  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  14th  April,  as  soon  as  the  events 


I ' Korh,  ii.  273.  Viet,  ft  C onq.  \xiii,  346,  348.  Boltw,  r.  479. 
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at  Paris  were  known ; but  it  was  not  till  the  19th  May  that  the  place  was 
finally  evacuated,  when  General  Lemarrois  led  back  to  France  the  divisions 
Lanusse  and  Lemoine,  still  fourteen  thousand  strong,  besides  four  thousand 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Croatians,  who  were  dismissed  to  their  respective 
homes  (1),  i . ■ • ■ n* 

Operation*  Davoust,  in  Hamburg,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  blockaded  by 
limionfin,  Benningsen  witli  a large  part  of  the  Russian  army  of  reserve,  im- 
jgjjjj,  (n  mediately  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  General  Strogonoff  at  first 
M«nb>rc  had  the  command,  but  be  was  replaced,  in  the  end  of  January,  by 
Benningsen  in  person,  wbo  thenceforward  took  the  direction  of  that  impor- 
tant operation.  On  the  20th  January,  a serious  attaek  took  place  on  the  fort 
of  Haarbourg,  and  the  island  of  Wiltemsbourg  : the  first  proved  successful, 
bat  in  the  latter  the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men.  The  hard  frost  which  now  succeeded,  so  well  known  and  severely  felt 
overall  Europe,  having  completely  frozen  the  Elbe,  the  Russian  general 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Willemsbourg,  without  the  command  of  which  he  had  become  sensible  that 
no  operations,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  could  be  carried  on  against  the 
Frb.  9. 17.  u body  of  the  fortress.  Repealed  attacks  took  place  on  the  9th,  and 
ami  a*.  17th,  and  21th  of  February,  and  the  Sth  and  11th  March ; but  such 

was  the  tenacity  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  the  vigour  of  his  resistance,  that, 
although  the  Russians  repeatedly  got  footing  in  the  island,  they  were  always, 
in  the  end,  repulsed  with  very,  severe  loss.  Upwards  of  four  thousand  men 
were  lost  to  both  sides  in  these  bloody  combats,  which  led  to  no  decisive 
results ; and  at  length  Benningsen,  despairing  of  dispossessing  the  enemy  by- 
main  force,  strengthened  the  blockade,  and  trusted  to  the  slower  and  more 
certain  effects  of  disease  and  scarcity.  The  city,  already  pillaged  and  wo- 
struck  to  an  unparalleled  degree  by  the  merciless  exactions  of  the  French 
marshal,  was  now  threatened  with  the  combined  horrors  of  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  when  a period  was  fortunately  put  to  their  sufferings  by  the  fall 
of  Napolikm,  which  was  followed  by  a suspension  of  arms  on  the  18th  April ; 
April  ■«.  and  ja  tbe  end  of  May  the  garrison,  still  thirteen  thousand  strong, 
besides  throe  thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  set  out  on  their 
return  to  France.  Wesel,  with  its  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  long 
blockaded  by  Borstei’s  Prussians,  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  10th  May  (2). 

•Thus,  while  Napoldon  at  Reims,  with  his  heroic  band  of  followers,  not 
forty  thousand  strong,  was  maintaining  a doubtful  struggle  with  the  vast 
masses  of  the  Allied  forces,  above  seventy  thousand  of  his  veteran  troops 
were  blockaded  in  the  fortresses  still  held  by  his  lieutenants  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  (3) ; an  extraordinary  fact,  and  speaking  volumes  dl 
to  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  obstinate  retention  of  these  distant  strong- 
holds had  upon  the  fortunes  of  tlte  empire.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for 


(1)  Plotho,  iii.  S02.su.  V.od,  uo.ixs.  Virt.etCMq.KHi.su,  3S0. 

(2)  Plotho,  iii.  SIS,  521,  Viutl.  iii.  J39,  Ml. 

(S)  Vlt.— 

In  Ceuloeit  nd  Sntotia.  Aiue.x.vn,  . . . 21,40# 

— Hamburg,  . . . . 16,000 

— Wesel, • 10,000 

— Custrin, * * 3,000 

— Wittenburg,  1,50® 

— Magdeburg, 16,000 

— Wurzburg,.  , * . , , \ \ J,  . » * 1.500 

— Erf  unit .....  . 2.000 


— Vavjdon court,  iii,  13 G,  Ml ; Sccosr,  ii,  $17. 
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the  obvious  remark,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  withdrawn  these  garrisons  to 
augment  his  forces  in  the  interior,  the  blockading  troops  would  have  formed 
an  equal  or  greater  addition  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies ; for  these  blockading 
corps,  though  very  numerous,  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  landwehr 
and  new  levies,  wholly  unlit  for  operations  in  the  field,  while  tire  garrisons 
they  held  in  check  were  the  best  troops  at  that  period  in  the  French  service. 
The  armies,  too,  with  which  the  Allies  invaded  France,  were  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  find  subsistence,  and  an 
additional  host  of  mouths  would  have  been  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an 
advantage ; whereas  seventy  thousand  veterans  added  to  Napoleon’s  armies 
in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  would  have  hurled  back  the  Allies  with  disgrace 
to  the  Rhine.  It  was  want  of  men— the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  military  re- 
sources—which  in  the  end  proved  his  ruin;  and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  he 
had  veteran  soldiers  in  abundance,  voluntarily  exiled  by  him  from  their 
country.  Perplexed  and  wearisome  as  the  details  of  the  breaking  up,  in  all 
its  extent,  of  so  immense  a dominion  necessarily  are,  the  pains  of  investign- 
K.P.IW.  ting  will  not  be  deemed  lost,  when  it  lead*  to  such  a result  as  this; 
Jyywwi  and  demonstrates  the  decisive  influence  which  the  necessity  of 
Euiptr*.  nowhere  receding,  and  maintaining  to  the  last  the  principle  “ tout 
on  Tien ” had  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Revolution.  Dark  and  mournful 
as  was  the  intelligence  which  on  every  side  pressed  on  the  Emperor  at  Reims, 
it  had  no  effect  in  shaking  his  determination.  The  disasters  which  have  been 
enumerated,  which  accumulated  “round  a sinking  throne  and  falling  em- 
pire,” were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  taking  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  and  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  known  to  him  when  he  took  his  final  resolution  to  refuse 
the  terms  proposed  to  him  at  Chatillon  ; but  still  he  would  not  consent  to 
abandon  Antwerp  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  (1). 

Fimi  innn»  The  terms  which  the  Allied  sovereigns  proposed  to  Napoleon  in 
the  close  of  the  conferences  at  Chatillon,  were  the  cession,  by  Na- 
tiiiuuaii.  poison,  of  the  whole  conquests  made  by  France  since  1792:  the 
abandonment  of  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  Switzerland,  and  King  of  Italy:  the  reconstruction  of  all  the 
countries  adjoining  France  in  an  independent  form  : in  particular,  the  orga- 
nization of  Germany  in  a federal  union  ; of  Italy  in  independent  states, 
between  the  Austrian  possessions  and  the  French  frontier;  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  as  a separate  republic  ; the  formation  of  a kingdom  in  Hol- 
land for  the  house  of  Orange;  in  line,  the  restoration  of  the  Peninsular 
thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza  and  Bourbon.  In  return  for  these  exac- 
tions, the  British  government  consented  to  restore  the  whole  French  colo- 
nies conquered  by  them  during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of 
Saintes  and  Tobago  in  the  West,  and  the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in 
the  East  Indies.  Malta  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English;  but 
Sweden  and  Portugal  were  to  restore  Guadeloupe  and  Cayenne.  So  noble 
and  disinterested  was  the  use  which  Great  Britain  made  of  the  immense  sa- 
crifices and  unbounded  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  war,  that  all  the  exactions 
she  required  of  France  were  for  the  security  of  her  continental  Allies;  and 
peace  was  to  bring  to  Napoleon  only  a restitution  of  four-fifths  of  the  con- 
quests which  Great  Britain  had  made  of  her  transmarine  possessions.  On 
these  terms  the  Allies  offered  to  recognize  Napoldou  as  Emperor  of  France, 
and  immediately  conclude  peace,  leaving  him  as  great  an  empire  as  had 


(OFuin,  170,  171. 
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been  enjoyed  by  Louis  XIV;  and  to  possess  which,  Frederick  the  Great  said, 
was  “ the  brightest  dream  which  a sovereign  could  form  (1).  ” 

Cr*n(r>-  Nnnnleoii  having  declined  to  accede  to  these  conditions,  Caulain- 
■ittiton.  court,  after  a great  many  delays  thrown  in  the  way,  to  gain  time 
for  the  military  successes  of  the  Emperor  to  influence  in  the  manner  he  de- 
sired the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  at  length  on  the  10th  March  gave  in 
what  he  termed  a counter-project;  but  which  in  effect  was  nothing  but  an 
able  argument  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  against  the  terms  pro- 
nuremo.  posed  by  the  Allies  (2).  The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  upon  this  de- 
clared, that  this  memoir  was  no  answer  to  their  ultimatum,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up  the  conferences ; when  Caulaincourl,  overwhelmed 
with  apprehension  at  the  immediate  and  probable  result  of  such  a rupture, 
proposed  verbally  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  should  renounce  all 
supremacy  or  constitutional  influence  in  countries  beyond  the  limits  of 
France;  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Spain  in  its  old  limits,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII ; to  admit  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Allied  powers ; the  independence  of  Germany 
and  of  Holland,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  l'rince  of  Orange.  This  was 
.s.  followed  three  days  afterwards  by  a more  detailed  contrc-projel 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  the  same  general  tenor,  but  in  which  he  still 
eluded  any  answer  to  the  requisition  of  the  Allies,  that  France  should  be 
restored  to  its  limits  as  in  1792,  at  id  held  out  for  the  possession  of  Antwerp, 
Flanders,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  He  iusislcd  also  that  the  Ionian 
Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  that  both  should  be 
settled  on  Prince  Eugene  and  his  descendants,  with  the  Adige  as  a boundary 
on  theside  of  Austria  ; that  Saxony  should  be  restored  entire;  that  the  so- 
vereignty of  Lucca  and  Piombino  should  be  secured  to  his  sister  the  Prin- 
cess Eliza ; the  principality  of  Meufchalel  to  Berthier;  and  that  the  whole  co- 


(j)  Project  of  Allies  Feb.  9.  Kocb,  ii.  338,  343. 
Cap.  x.  377.  Fain,  327. 

" I will  always  hold  to  you  the  same  language ; it 
should  be  appreciated  by  men  of  sense  who  really 
desire  the  good  of  their  country.  W e naee  but  one 
wish,  that  of  peace  ; but  that  peace!  a impossible,  if 
you  will  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  regain 
your  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  To  arrive  at  that 
peace,  it  is  necessary  to  be  equally  prepared  for  tbe 
ra-ans  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and  not  to 
forget  that  England  disposes  aloue  of  all  the  com* 
pulsations  possible ; and  that,  in  agreeing  to  denude 
nerself  in  favour  of  France  of  almost  the  whole  of  her 
conquests,  she  is  entitled  to  insist  that  France  shall 
be  rrplnced  on  a level  with  the  other  great  powers 
on  tbe  Continent.**— Mrmcnxicii  to  CsuLAiseouar, 
March  8 th,  l8l4 ; Faiji,  305,  306  ; Pieces  Just. 

(2)  “Tbe  Allied  powers  declared,  only  three 
months  ago,  at  Frankfurt,  that  they  wished  to  esta- 
blish a just  equilibrium  in  Europe.  They  profess 
the  same  desire  now.  To  maintain  the  same  relative 
position  which  she  always  enjoyed,  is  the  only  real 
wish  of  France.  But  Europe  docs  not  at  this  time 
resemble  whet  she  was  twenty  years  ago.  At  that 
period  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned, 
disappeared  entirely  ; tbe  immense  empire  of  Russia 
received  vast  and  rich  provinces;  six  millions  of 
men  were  added  to  dominions  already  more  exten- 
sive than  any  sovereign  in  Europe  eu joyed;  while 
nine  millions  All  to  ll»e  lot  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Soon  the  face  of  Germany  was  changed.  The  eccle- 
siastical states  and  tbe  greater  number  of  the  free 
cilics  were  divided  among  the  secular  princes! 
Prussia  and  Austria  received  the  greater  part  of 
them.  Tbe  ancient  republic  of  Venice  became  a 


province  of  Austria  ; two  millions  of  subjects,  with 
new  territories  and  new  resources,  were  given  to 
Rumiu  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  that  of  Vienna,  by 
thnt  of  Yassi,  by  that  of  Abo.  On  her  own  side,  and 
during  the  same  period,  England  has  not  only  ac- 

3 uired  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Ceylon  and  Trini- 
ad,  but  she  lias  doubled  her  territories  in  India, 
and  contracted  an  empire  there  which  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  Europe  would  hardly  equal, 
if  tbe  population  of  that  empire  cannot  be  consi- 
dered us  au  addition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain;  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  acquired  by 
tbeir  sovereignty  and  commerce  au  immense  in- 
crease of  riches,  the  other  great  element  of  power. 
Russia  and  England  have  preserved  all  that  they 
have  acquired  ; Austria  and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true, 
sustained  losses;  but  do  they  abandon  all  thoughts 
jo f repairing  them?  or  will  they  be  now  contented 
with  the  possessions  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
war?  When  all  has  thus  changed  around  France, 
can  it  maintain  the  same  relative  power  if  it  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  limits  ? Replaced  in  its  origi- 
nal slate,  it  would  be  far  from  enjoyiuc  tbe  same 
influence  or  security,  when  the  power  of  its  neigh- 
bours has  so  immensely  increased.  England  can 
only  be  attacked  by  sea:  Russia,  backed  by  the  pole 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  and 
boundless  solitudes,  can  be  attacked,  since  tbe 
acquisition  of  Finland,  ouly  ou  one  side.  France, 
half  commercial  and  half  territorial,  is  open  to 
atturk  on  all  sides  both  by  m-a  and  land,  on  both 
which  elements  she  is  brought  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  valiant  nations.*’— Contre-projet  of  Cau- 
laircouxt,  10/A  March  1814  i Fxiw,  335  ; Supplement 
au  Maiiujcnl  de  1814* 
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Ionics  taken  during  the  war,  except  Saintes,  should  be  restored  by  Great 
Britain  (1). 

thtMii™  Th's  counter-project  of  Napolebn  was  met  by  thcfollowing  answer 

••  is'  on  the  part  of  (lie  Allied  powers — “ Europe,  allied  against  the 
rAi'irr.0  French  government,  wishes  only  the  re-establishment  of  a general 
peace,  continental  and  maritime.  Such  a.  peace  can  alone  give  the  world  re- 
pose, of  which  it  has  so  long  been  deprived;  but  that  peace  cannot  subsist 
without  a due  partition  of  force  among  the  different  powers.  No  view  of 
ambition  has  dictated  the  proposals  made  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  the 
sitting  of  17th  February  last.  France,  even  when  restored  to  her  limits  of 
1792,  is  still,  from  the  central  nature  of  her  situation,  her  population,  the  • 
riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength  of  her  frontiers,  the  number  and  distribution 
of  her  fortified  places,  on  a level  with  the  greatest  powers  on  the  continent : 
the  other  powers,  in  consenting  to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a propor- 
tional scale,  and  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate  independent  secondary 
states,  prove  at  once  what  are  the  principles  which  animate  them.  England 
restores  to  France  her  colonies,  and  with  them  her  commerce  and  her  ma- 
rine; England  does  more — in  denuding  herself  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
conquests  which  she  has  made  during  so  many  years,  she  is  far  from  advan- 
cing any  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  seas,  or  any  right  in- 
consistent with  the  free  enjoyment  of  commerce  by  others.  Inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  worthy  of  a great  people,  England  throws  into 
the  balance  of  the  continent  acquisitions  beyond  seas,  of  which  the  possession 
would  secure  her  for  long  the  exclusive  dominion.  In  restoring  to  F’rance 
her  colonies,  in  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  restoration  of  Holland,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  renders  worthy  to  resume  its  place  in  the  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth,  the  British  government  are  entitled  to  expect  that 
such  sacritices  on  their  part  shall  purchase  a real  and  effectual,  not  a merely 
nominal  equilibrium  in  Europe;  that  the  political  stale  of  Europe  shall  be 
such  as  to  afford  her  a guarantee  that  these  concessions  have  not  been  a pure 
loss  on  her  part,  that  they  will  not  be  turned  against  Europe  and  herself. 

“ The  counter-project  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  proceeds  on  entirely 
different  principles.  According  to  them,  France  will  retain  a territory  more 
extensive  than  experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. She  will  retain  those  salient  points  and  offensive  positions,  by  the  aid 
of  which  she  has  already  overturned  so  many  of  the  adjoining  states;  the 
cessions  which  she  proposes  to  make  are  only  apparent.  The  principles  still 
announced  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  dear-boughtexperience 
of  many  years,  have  proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states  possessed  by 
members  of  his  family,  can  be  independent  only  in  name.  Were  they  to  de- 
viate from  the  principles  on  which  their  project  of  the  17th  February  rests, 
the  Allied  sovereigns  would  have  done  nothing  for  the  peace  or  safety  of 
Europe.  The  efforts  of  so  many  sovereigns  leagued  together  for  one  end, 
would  be  lost;  the  weakness  of  their  cabinets  would  turn  at  once  against 
themselves  and  their  subjects;  Europe,  and  France  itself,  would  soon  become 
the  victims  of  new  convulsions;  Europe  would  not  conclude  peace,  she 
would  only  disarm.  The  Allied  courts,  therefore,  considering  the  counter- 
project of  France  as  essentially  at  variance,  not  merely  with  the  details,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  basis  proposed  by  them,  regard  any  further  prolongation  of 
the  congress  at  Chatillon  as  useless  and  dangerous.  Useless,  because  the 
proposals  of  France  are  opposed  to  the  conditions  w hich  the  Allies  consider 


(|)  Cmitrc-projrt  of  Caulaiiicourl,  March  10  anti  iJ,  181  i>  l’aiii,  33j,  339* 
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as  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  edifice,  to  which  they  arc  determined  to  consecrate  all  the  forces  with 
which  Providence  has  entrusted  them ; dangerous,  because  the  prolongation 
of  sterile  negotiations  would  only  inspire  the  people  of  Europe  with  vain  ex- 
pectations of  peace.  The  Allied  powers,  therefore,  with  regret  regard  the 
negotiations  at  Chatillon  as  dissolved ; and  they  cannot  separate  without  de- 
claring that  they  make  no  war  upon  France  : that  they  regard  the  proper 
dimensions  of  that  empire  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a proper  balance 
of  power ; but  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  their  principles 
have  been  recognised  and  admitted  by  its  government  (1).’’ 

. 1)'“,*“““*  Thus  was  finally  dissolved  the  famous  congress  of  Chatillon;  thus 
departed  the  last  chance  which  Napoleon  had  of  preserving  his  re- 
cmgnu.  volutionary  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France.  Caulaincourl  next 
day  delivered  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Allied  sovereigns;  it  contained 
nothing  but  a repetition  of  the  arguments  he  bad  formerly  urged,  but  with- 
out abating  in  any  degree  of  the  pretensions  which  France  had  advanced  ; 
and  the  congress  was  declared  terminated.  It  broke  ofT  from  no  verbal 
distinctions  or  diplomatic  casuistry  : real  substantial  interests  were  involved 
in  the  matters  at  issue  ; it  was  the  life  or  death  of  the  French  supremacy  in 
Europe  which  was  at  stake.  With  Flanders  and  the  lihenisli  provinces  re- 
maining part  of  the  French  empire ; with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  aud  the 
Elector  jof  Saxony  for  external  dependents;  with  one  hand  resting  on 
Antwerp  and  another  on  Mantua,  and  a ready  ingress  at  all  times  prepared 
into  the  heart  of  Germany  through  Mayence,  the  revolutionary  dynasty,  im- 
pelled alike  by  internal  discontent  and  external  ambition,  would  have  never 
ceased  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  of  all  these  great  keys  to  Euro- 
pean dominion,  it  was  Antwerp  to  which  the  Emperor  most  strongly  held ; 
it  was  the  dread  of  losing  it  which  made  him , with  fifty  thousand  men, 
renew  a contest  with  two  hundred  thousand  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 
“ Antwerp,”  says  Napoleon,  “ was  to  me  a province  in  itself:  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  my  exile  to  St.-Helena ; for  It  was  the  required  cession  of  that 
fortress  which  made  me  refuse  the  terms  offered  at  Chatillon.  If  they  would 
have  left  it  to  me,  peace  would  have  been  concluded  (2).”  Strange,  that 
within  thirty  years  of  the  time  when  this  great  man  had  preferred  risking 
the  crown  of  France  to  the  surrender  of  that  outwork  against  England,  and 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  importance  for  their  overthrow, 
the  British  government,  in  a paroxysm  of  political  madness,  should  have  lent 


(1)  Protocols,  March  18,  1814.  Fain,  357.  Ml, 
Koch,  ii.  360.863. 

So  anxious  was  Mettcrnirli  to  induce  Canlain- 
coart  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  proptmed,  th.it 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  tho  last 
meeting  of  the  congress  took  place,  ho  wrote  to 
him  as  follows;  •'  The  day  when  peace  mny  be  fi. 
nally  concluded  under  the  nuerssary  sacrifices,  has 
at  length  arrived  : Come  to  conclude  it.  but  with- 
out attempting  inadmissible  projects.  Matters  have 
now  rotne  to  such  a pass,  that  you  ran  no  longer 
write  romances  without  the  greatest  risks  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  What  risks,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  the  Allies  run?  None  but  being  obliged  to  eva- 
cuatc  tbe  territory  of  old  France  ; and  what  would 
that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ? The  whole  left 
bank  of  thu  Hbme  will  speedily  be  raised  against 
hitn  : Savoy  is  iu  arms;  attacks  entirely  personal 
wUI  soon  be  made  on  the  Emperor,  without  the 
possibility  of  arresting  thorn.  I speak  to  you  with 
linearity  t I am  ever  on  the  same  path.  You  know 
my  views,  my  principles,  uiy  wishes.  The  first  are 


entirely  European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to 
France;  the  second  point  to  retaining  Austria  inte- 
rested in  the  well-being  of  France  ; the  third  are  in 
favour  of  a dynasty  so  intimately  united  lo  its 
own.  1 s|H*ak  to  yon,  my  deal  duke,  in  the  most 
entire  confidence  To  put  an  end  lo  the  dangers 
whirls  menace  France,  it  depends  only  on  your 
master  to  make  peace  Mailers,  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  will  erelong  be  beyond  his  reach.  The  throne 
of  Louis  XIV,  with  the  additions  of  Louis  XV,  is 
too  high  a stake  to  put  upon  a single  throw.  I will 
do  my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Gistlerengh  ■ few 
days;  the  moment  he  is  gone,  all  hope  of  peace  has 
vanished.''— —-Cauiaincourt  replied  on  201b  "If 
it  depended  on  me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be 
realized  t I should  have  no  doubt  they  would,  if  I 
was- sure  that  yourself  and  Lord  Cautlcrvagh  wore 
the  instruments  of  that  work,  as  glnripus  as  it  is 
desirable."— Mnmsics  to  CaiLUsaovT,  ISM 
JWarrJi  1 8 1 4 ; and  CsuLAivconsT  to  Mkitcsbicii, 
Wih  Murrh  1814;  Kaij».  311,  313. 

(2)  I«ss  Cases,  vii.  43,  44 ; 36,  37. 
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the  aid  of  their  fleet  to  the  French  army  to  wrest  this  noble  fortress  from 
their  natural  allies  the  Dutch,  and  restore  it  to  a revolutionary  dynasty  and 
the  rule  of  the  tricolor  flag  (f) ! 

,n  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  empire,  it  was  on  Paris, 
or  c.,„.  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  the  centre  of  all  his  political  ramifica- 
tions, that  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  fixed.  The  accounts  from  that 
capital  were  sufficiently  alarming.  Slowly  indeed,  but  perceptibly,  and  at 
last  in  an  alarming  manner,  the  vast  hosts  of  the  grand  army  were  approach- 
ing; the  long  diversion  produced  by  Blucher’s  irruption  towards  Meaj»x,  had 
in  a manner  left  the  road  to  Paris  open  to  Schwartzenbcrg.  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot,  since  their  defeat  at  Bar-sur-Aubc,  were  hardly  a match  for  a single 
Marcu  tI.  corps  of  the  Allied  army;  Troyes  had  been  rcoccupied;  the  passage 
of  the  Seine  had  been  forced  at  Nogcnt ; their  light  cavalry  again  appeared 
Marri, at  Fontainebleau  and  Nemours;  and  the  whole  body  of  their  forces 
March  u.  might  be  at  Paris  on  the  20th.  The  near  approach  of  such  formid- 
able masses,  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  battles  of 
Craon  and  I.aon,  the  fall  of  Lyons,  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux,  and  procla- 
mation of  Louis  Will  there,  had  both  excited  unbounded  consternation 
among  the  Imperial  functionaries,  and  awdkcned  enthusiastic  hopes  among 
the  Royalist  party.  Their  committees  were  in  motion  in  all  the  provinces; 
Paris  itself  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements ; many  of  the  strongest  heads 
there,  considered  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  only  means  of 
extricating  France  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  had  fallen ; many  more 
of  the  basest  hearts  looked  to  it  as  the  securest  means  of  preserving,  amidst 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  their  individual  fortunes.  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt,  the  Duke  of  Dalbcrg,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Allied  headquarters;  and  M.  de  Vitrollcs  bad  conveyed  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  the  feeling  entertained  at  Paris,  on  the  necessity  of  a resto- 
ration. Alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  were  accumulating  on  all  sides,  Prince 
Joseph  urged  the  Empress  to  write  secretly  to  her  father,  but  she  refused  to 
do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor.  Consternation  or  hope  were 
painted  in  every  visage  : a restless  disquietude  kept  the  people  in  the  streets; 
and  that  general  quiver  in  thought  was  perceptible,  which  is  the  invariable 
precursor  of  revolution  (2). 

Napukon  Amidst  so  many  dangers  which  pressq^on  all  sides,  it  was  against 
wtat"  the  army  of  Schwarlzenberg  that  the  Emperor  deemed  it  first 
expedient  to  march  ; for  its  columns,  if  not  arrested,  might  be  in 
!iir  a"  b.  Paris  in  three  days.  To  guard  against  the  danger  of  a surprize  by  the 
■ March  i7'.  light  troops  of  Blucher,  while  he  himself  was  engaged  in  combating 
the  grand  army,  he  dispatched  on  the  ICth  secret  orders  to  Joseph,  to  send  off 
the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  in  the  event 
of  Paris  being  threatened.  Having  talien  this  precaution,  he  on  the  day  follow- 
ing left  Marmonl  and  Morticr  with  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  five 
thousand  were  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  make  head  against 


(i)  Protocole,  March  19, 1814.  Fain,  361, 3G8. 

So  intent  was  Napoleon  on  the  preservation  of 
Antwerp,  that  on  the  17lh  March,  the  very  day 
before  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies  was  delivered, 
declining  the  proposals  of  France,  Morel,  by  his 
orders,  wrote  from  Reims The  abandonment 
of  all  their  conquests  by  the  English  is  a real  con- 
cession which  lus  Majesty  approves,  especially  if  it 
can  be  combined  tilth  leaving  us  Antwerp,  If  the  ne- 
gotiation Is  to  be  broken  off,  it  is  expedient  that  it 
should  be  on  the  cession  of  our  strongholds,  and 

X. 


the  evacuation  of  our  territory.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  abamlou  Antwerp,  the  Emperor  requires  that 
you  shall  insist  on  the  restitution  of  all  our  colo- 
uies,  including  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adlie- 
reuco  of  the  basis  of  Frankfort  so  far  as  regards 
Italy.” — Msntr  to  Cai  laivcoubt,  Reims,  17/A 
March  1 8 1 4 ; Fain,  307,  308.  This  letter  did  not 
reach  Cuulaiucourl  till  the  congress  was  dissolved. 

(2)  Fain,  170,  172.  Cap.  x.  436,  437  Bcauch.  ii. 
100,  107.  Viet,  et  Couq.  ixiii.  207,  2G9< 
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Blurhcr  on  the  Aisne,  with  instructions  to  retard  his  advance  as  much  as 
possible,  and  fall  back,  always  drawing  nearer  to  him,  towards  Paris;  and 
himself  set  out  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  about  twenty-six  thousand 
strong,  (including  seven  thousand  on  their  road  from  Paris  under  Lcfebvre 
Desnouettes),  of  which  seven  thousand  w ere  cavalry,  to  join  Macdonald  and 
Qudinol,  and  drive  back  the  grand  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  These 
marshals  had  thirty-five  thousand  under  their  orders,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
were  cavalry;  so  that  to  attack  Schwarlzenberg,  who  had  above  a hundred 
thousand  combatants  under  his  orders,  Napolcou  bad  only  sixty  thousaud 
men,  m whom  seventeen  thousand  were  horse;  while  on  the  Aisne,  the 
disproportion  was  still  greater,  for  there  liluchcr,  with  above  a huudred 
thousand,  was  opposed  only  by  Marmout  and  liorlier  with  twenty  thousand 
— in  all,  eighty  thousand  against  two  hundred  thousand  ; a fearful  dispro- 
portion, especially  when  the  long  course  of  previous  victories,  and  admirable 
quality  of  the  Allied  troops,  was  considered;  but  yet  not  so  decisive  as  to 
relieve  the  generals  from  serious  anxiety,  when  the  ceulral  position  of  Na- 
poleon was  taken  into  account,  the  devoted  valour  of  bis  followers,  the 
force  and  secrecy  of  the  blows  which  he  dealt  out  in  all  directions,  the 
resources  which  he  could  command  in  his  own  dominions,  and  their  owu 
distance  both  from  their  reserves,  their  parks  of  ammunition,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  (1). 

Zmv,""'  The  French  troops  rested  the  first  night  at  Epernay  : the  worthy 
inhabitants  emptied  their  cellars  to  refresh  their  defenders;  and 
a'»j.  for  a few  hours  the  delicious  w ine  of  Champagne  made  the  soldiers 
forget  their  fatigues,  the  officers  tbeir  anxieties.  On  the  18th  the  march 
continued  towards  the  Aube,  and  the  army  slept  at  Kere-Champcnoise. 
NapolOon  there  received  intelligence  of  the  stale  of  the  negotiations  at  Clia- 
tillon;  and  the  great  probability  that  on  that  very  day  Caulaiucourl’s  counter 
project  had  been  rejected,  and  tiic  Congress  broken  up.  Nothing  discon- 
certed by  this  intelligence,  which  cut  oil'  his  last  hope  of  an  accommodation, 
the  Emperor  held  on  in  his  route,  hoping  to  fall  on  the  communications  and 
rear  of  Sqhwartzeuberg’s  army,  which,  loosely  extended  over  a vast  front 
nearly  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  from  Ferc-Champenoise  to  Sens,  promised 
to  present  some  of  its  corps,  isolated  from  the  rest,  to  his  strokes.  Intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Fjmich  Emporor  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  Allied 
generals  by  the  admirable rorsouicn  who  formed  tho  eyes  of  their  army;  but 
it  was  long  before  they  would  give  any  credit  to  the  intelligence,  deeming 
him  fully  occupied,  or  closely  followed,  by  blucher.  At  length,  on  the  even- 
ing of  tho  18lh,  the  accounts  of  the  approach  of  large  bodies  having  the 
ensigns  of  the  imperial  guard  among  them,  were  so  alarming  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  Prince  Volkonsky,  came  up  with  all  imaginable 
haste  from  Troyes  to  Arcis,  where  Schwarlzenberg  lay  confined  to  bed  by 
the  gout.  Meeting  General  Toll,  (be  quartermaster-general,  in  the  anli- 
cliamber,  Alexander  said  with  warmth,  “ What  are  you  about  here : we  may 
lose  the  whole  army !”  “ It  is  a great  blessing,”  replied  Toll,  “ your  Majesty 
has  come  (2) : we  could  not  persuade  the  generals  of  that;  but  now  you  will 
set  all  to  rights.”  By  Alexander’s  command,  orders  were  instautly  dispatched 
in  all  directions  for  the  army  to  concentrate  between  Troyes  and  Pongy ; 
Wrcde’s  corps  being  left  in  the  night  to  keep  possession  of  Arcis,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Aube,  with  all  his  troops. 

(t)  Fa ia,  171,  ITi-  Kncli,  ii.  67,  S3.  Vautl.  ii.  (0)  llau.  761.2(  3 Fain,  177,  178.  Voud.  ii. 
701,  211.  Viet,  cl  Lulu;.  17t,  175.  Dan.  211.213  Kovh.  ii.60,  61.  Clothu,  iii.  316.  317. 

260,  281.  Ulugh.  208,  210. 
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JjjjJJf*  Had  Napoleon  been  at  the  head  of  a large  force,  or  even  been 
»w.,  «ud  aware,  with  the  troops  he  actually  had,  of  the  disjointed  state  of 
u^Zwmthe  Allied  army,  and  the  panic  w hich  prevailed  at  headquarters, 
is.°nv.1-  jie  mig|lt  pOSSibly,  by  pursuing  bis  march  direct  on  Arcis,  have 
routed  Wrede,  and  fallen  headlong,  by  the  great  road  to  Troyes,  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  Allied  arrav.  In  the  critical  state  of  the  negotiations  at 
Chutillou,  and  the  known  timidity  of  the  Austrian  councils,  the  effect  of  such 
a success  might  have  been  incalculable.  Ignorant,  however,  of  the  prize 
almost  within  his  grasp,  or  deemiug  himself  not  stroug  enough  to  snatch  it, 
Napoleon,  instead  of  descending  the  course  of  the  Aube,  and  moving  direct 
on  Arcis,  turned  aside  to  his  right  to  Plancy,  in  order  to  efTect  a junction 
with  Macdonald  andOudinot,  who  bad  received  orders  to  meet  him  near  that 
place,  having  marched  that  morning  from  Provins.  They  met  accordingly, 
and  their  united  forces  crossed  the  Seine  at  Mery,  traversed  the  yet  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  that  town,  and  at  Chatro  regained  the  great  road  from 
Troyes  to  Paris.  Napoleou  was  now  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
and  prepared,  when  Lefebvrc  Dcsnouttes  came  up,  with  six  thousand  more, 
to  give  battle.  But  the  surprize  was  over;  Iris  plan  of  attack  was  seen,  the 
Allied  corps  were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  Schwartzenberg,  ably  repairing 
his  former  error  of  undue  extension,  had  stopped  the  retreat,  and  given  or- 
ders to  the  troops  to  unite  in  advance,  between  Arcis  and  Plancy,  and  attack 
the  enemy  during  bis  passage  of  tbc  Aube.  By  this  vigorous  and  well-timed 
change  of  operations,  the  iuitiativc  was  taken  from  Napoleon  and  given  to 
the  Allied  generals ; the  concentration  of  their  army  was  effected  in  advance, 
iuslead  of  retreat;  and  they  were  pul  in  a condition  at  once  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  a general  battle,  with  every  advantage  on  their  side  arising  from 
their  decisive  superiority  of  numbers  (1). 

gSfggg^.  Napoleon  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  resumption  of  the 
h offensive  by  the  Austrian  general.  He  had  expected,  from  the 
oil  *»«!»'.' ' information  communicated  by  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  to  have 
found  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  and  well  knowing  the  Austrian  ner- 
vousness about  being  turned,  he  bad  calculated,  not  without  reason,  on  ar- 
resting them  by  falling  on  their  communications.  Now,  however,  the  stroke 
had  failed  ; the  turn  to  the  right  at  Plancy  had  givcu  them  time  to  concen- 
trate their  army,  and  all  hope  of  reaching  their  rear  was  postponed  if  not 
destroyed.  Persuaded,  however,  that  it  was  by  such  a manoeuvre  only  that 
their  euormous  masses  could  be  forced  back,  the  Emperor  still  clung  to  the 
idea  of  turning  their  right;  and  therefore  lie  resolved  to  push  forward  his 
left,  remount  the  course  of  the  Aube  by  Arcis,  as  far,  if  necessary,  as  Bar- 
sur-Aubc;  and  thus  threaten  Chaumont  and  their  communications  with  the 
Rhine.  On  the  20th,  accordingly,  the  whole  army  marched  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aube,  up  the  stream,  till  they  came  opposite  to  Arcis  at 
ten  o’clock.  That  town  was  immediately  occupied  ; and  Napoleon,  coming 
up  at  one  o’clock  iu  the  afternoon,  held  a council  of  war  with  his  principal 
marshals  and  generals  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.  The  report 
of  the  inhabitants  was  unanimous  that  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
Allies  had  been  arrested ; that  Schwartzenberg  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  was  within  a few  miles,  screened  only  by  the  intervening  hills,  and 
that  before  two  hours  bad  elapsed  Arcis  would  be  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
their  columus.  Napoleon,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  the  Austrian  gene- 
ralissimo could  have  adopted  so  able  and  vigorous  a resolution,  as  that  of 

(I)  Dan.  26),  201.  Fun,  170,  171.  Audi,  ii.  62,  63.  Burgti,  '210.  213. 
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suddenly  stopping  liis  retreat  and  converging  with  all  his  force  to  the  deci- 
sive point,  persisted  in  maintaining  that  they  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that 
the  troops  before  him  were  only  a rearguard;  he  summoned  up  accordingly 
all  his  troops,  crossed  them  over  the  Aube  at  Arcis,  and  gave  orders  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to  Troyes ; and  he 
was  only  convinced  of  his  mistake  when,  on  the  firing  of  three  guns  from  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  the  head  of  his  columns, 
converging  on  all  sides  towards  Arcis,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  summit  of 
the  swelling  hills  lying  on  the  westward  of  the  town  (1)1 
Emn  or  In  effect,  Sell  wartzenberg’s  dispositions  had  now  brought  the  whole 

grand  army  upon  Napoleon’s  forces;  and  the  movement  of  the  latter 
bon.  upon  Arcis,  instead  of  bringing  him  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  a 
retreating  and  disjointed  host,  as  he  expected,  had  brought  him  full  tilt  against 
the  front  of  a superior  and  concentrated  advancing  one.  The  Princc-ltoyal  of 
Wh-tembnrg,  Raicffsky,  and  Giulay,  bad  marched  at  daybreak  from  Troyes 
upon  Plancy,  while  Wrede  again  occupied  Arcis,  and  the  guards  and  reserve 
came  up  to  Onjou.  At  ten  o’clock,  Wrcdc’s  advanced  guard,  agreeably  to'  • 
orders,  evacuated  Arcis,  and  retired  towards  the  south  by  the  town  of  Troyes; 
and  this  retrograde  movement  it  was  which  made  Napoleon  conceive  that  he 
had  only  a slender  rearguard  before  him.  Meanwhile,  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Mcnil-la-Comtcssc,  where  the  Rus-1  - 
sian  guards  were  posted,  and  the  former  immediately  dismounting,  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  with  llarclay  de  Tolly.  “These  gentlemen,”  said 
the  Emperor,  looking  to  (lie  Austrian  generals,  “have  made  the  half  of  my 
head  grey.  Napoleon  will  amuse  us  here  with  insignificant  movements,  and 
meanwhile  march  the  main  body  of  his  forces  on  Bricnne,  and  fall  on  our 
communications.”  llis  anxiety  the  preceding  two  nights  had  been  excessive, 
and  he  had  rightly  divined  the  French  Emperor’s  intentions;  but  his  digres- 
sion to  Plancy  had  given  Schwartzenberg  time  to  concentrate,  and  a vigo- 
rous offensive  was  about  to  terminate  the  long  irresolution  of  the  Austrian 
councils  (2). 

A?r'n  Mr  The  battle  commenced  by  a skirmish  on  the  outposts,  between 
A«br  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies  under  Kaisarofl',  and  that  of  the  French 
led  by  Sebastiani.  Gradually  several  batteries  of  horse-artillery  were  brought 
up  on  both  sides,  fresh  squadrons  advanced  to  the  support  of  cither 
parly,  and,  in  the  end,  a serious  cavalry  action  took  place.  The  French 
horsemen,  though  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  audacity  and  prowess, 
were  overmatched  by  their  opponents,  and  driven  back  in  great  confusion 
to  tbe  bridge  of  Arcis.  Napoleon,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  instantly  rode 
forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  already  all  but  choked  up  with  fugi- 
tives, and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  “ Let  me  see  which  of  you  will 
pass  before  me.”  These  words  arrested  the  flight;  and,  at  tbe  same  time, 
the  division  Friant  traversing  the  streets  of  Arcis  in  double  quick  time, 
passed  the  bridge,  formed  on  either  side  of  its  other  extremity,  and  by  their 
heavy  fire  drove  back  the  Allied  horse.  Meanwhile,  a bloody  combat  had 
commenced  on  the  French  left,  between  Wrede  and  Ney  : the  former  endea- 
vouring to  storm,  the  latter  to  defend  the  village  of  Torcy.  An  Austrian 
battalion,  in  the  first  instance,  made  itself  master  of  that  important  post, 
which  would  have  opened  to  the  Allied  right  under  Wrede  the  direct  road  to 
Arcis;  but  Ney’s  men  speedily  drove  them  out.  Wrede  again  retook  it  with 

(l)  Fain,  180.  181.  Dan.  055,  280.  Valid,  ii,  (2')  Oan.  265,  266.  Bramh  ii.  110,111.  Koch, 
215,  217.  ltu.jjli.  2IJ,2M.  1‘lutbo,  iii.  >21,52}.  ii.CT.08.  liurjli.  212,  2lt.  Jura.  iv.  566. 
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three  battalions;  but  Napoleon  immediately  brought  up  a body  of  bis 
guards,  which  a second  time  retook  it  and  maintained  their  post  until 
nightfall,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  (1). 

t~irnb.nl,  Ti,c  position  of  the  French  was  now  extremely  strong,  and  well 

A..b,  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  superiority  of  numbers  which 
the  Allies  enjoyed.  Their  army  occupied  a semicircular  position  facing  out- 
wards, with  each  flank  resting  on  the  river  Aube,  so  as  to  be  secure  against 
being  turned ; while  in  their  rear  was  the  town  of  Arcis,  which  would  form 
a secure  place  of  defence  in  case  of  disaster.  The  Allies  formed  a much  larger 
concave  semicircle  facing  inwards;  Wrede  being  on  the  right,  the  Hussian 
reserves  and  guards  under  Barclay  in  the  centre,  Baieffsky,  who  had  now 
joined,  and  Giulay  on  the  left.  If  the  whole  left  had  been  able  to  get  up  in 
time  to  take  a part  in  the  action  around  Arcis,  the  battle  would  have  been 
as  general,  and  possibly  as  decisive,  as  that  of  Lcipsic,  to  which,  from  the 
respective  positions  of  the  French  and  Allies,  it  borca  very  close  resemblance. 
But  the  corps  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Wir  tern  burg  was  absent  on  the  side  of 
Plancy,  opposed  to  Morticr,  where  it  was  engaged  only  in  an  inconsiderable 
skirmish,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  on  his  part  of  a fcwr  pontoons. 
Thus  nearly  a third  of  the  Allied  army  was  absent  till  the  very  close  of  the 
day;  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  maintain  his  position 
before  Arcis  till  nightfall,  and  seventy  guns,  placed  in  front  of  his  right, 
ploughed  with  fearful  effect  through  the  squadrons  of  the  Allies.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Prince-Royal  of  Wirternburg  approached,  Schwartzenberg 
ordered  the  guards  and  reserve  to  .advance,  the  cannon  were  all  hurried  to 
the  front,  and  a general  attack  commenced.  As  the  Russian  batteries  of  the 
guard  passed  the  Emperor  at  full  speed,  he  bade  them  remember  Lcipsic; 
and  soon  the  thunder  of  tbeir  guns  was  beard  above  the  loudest  roar  of  the 
combat.  The  sun  was  now  selling,  darkness  was  stealing  over  the  heavens, 
Arcis  and  Torcy  were  wrapped  in  flames,  the  Russian  horse  artillery  on  the 
Allied  left  reduced  the  French  artillery  to  silence,  and  their  long  array  of 
guns,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  semicircle  of  heights  which  surround  the 
town,  played  with  terrible  effect  on  the  dense  columns  of  the  French  which 
encircled  its  walls.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  now 
descended  from  the  heights  of  Mcnil-la-Comtesse,  and  followed  the  reserves 
intoaction;  behind  them  came  a brigade  of  the  Prussian,  and  the  red  Cossacks 
of  the  Russian  guards,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  trumpets  and  the 
war-songs  of  the  desert.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  the  scene  was  as  mournful 
as  on  the  Allied  it  was  animating.  Motionless,  hut  undaunted,  the  troops 
stood  under  the  terrible  cannonade;  with  the  instinct  of  discipline,  the  ranks 
closed  to  the  centre  as  fast  as  chasms  were  made;  the  officers  exposed  them- 
selves like  the  privates,  the  generals  as  the  officers.  Napoldon  was  repeatedly 
in  imminent  danger,  both  from  the  charges  of  cavalry  and  lire  of  artillery; 
nearly  all  his  staff  were  killed  or  wounded  : a bomb  fell  at  his  side,  he  calmly 
waited  its  explosion,  which  covered  him  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  wounded 
his  horse;  he  mounted  another  and  continued  his  position.  “Fear  nothing,” 
said  he  to  the  generals,  who  urged  him  to  retire;  “the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast 
which  is  to  kill  me.”  He  seemed  to  court  rather  than  fear  death;  his  air 
was  resolute  but  sombre;  and  as  long  as  the  battle  raged,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  houses  behind,  and  the  flash  of  the  enemy’s  guns  in  front,  he  conti- 
nued with  undaunted  resolution  to  face  the  hostile  batteries  (2). 

(l)  Pan.  267.268.  Jom.ir.  567.  Fain.  180.  lSi.  (S',  D.n,  289.270.  Fain,  181.  182.  Bunch,  ii. 
Knrb.  il.  «S,  89.  Burgh.  214.  121.124.  V«mt.  ii.  69.  72.  PUlho,  til.  827,  329. 
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order  or  Tills  dreadful  cannonade  continued  till  ten  at  night,  when  it  died 
fiw'iMr.  away  by  mutual  exhaustion,  and  a nocturnal  irfuption  by  Sebastiani 
j‘t-  on  KaisarofT,  which  was  repulsed,  terminated  the  day.  Itotli 
parties  slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  neither  could  claim  any  decided 
advantage;  for  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  had  been  stopped  in  their 
advance,  and  thrown  back  on  the  defensive  around  the  walls  of  Arcis;  on 
the  other,  the  Allies,  though  decidedly  superior  in  number,  had  not  been 
able  to  force  their  position  there,  or  drive  them  over  the  Aube.  On  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  all  their  remote  detach* 
ments,  and  concentrate  their  army ; and  a general  and  decisive  battle,  on 
the  succeeding  day,  was  universally  anticipated.  At  daybreak,  the  whole 
army  was  in  line,  and  stood  in  the  following  order:  Count  >VredewaS*t 
Chaudrc,  in  front  of  the  blood-stained  ruins  of  Torcy : the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Wrtemburgat  the  hamlet  of  Mcnil,  Giulay  on  his  left,  and  then  ltaieffsky 
with  his  Russians.  The  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers  were  insccOnd  line, behind 
the  centre,  at  Menil-la-Comtesse.  On  the  side  of  Napoleon,  the  troops  stood 
on  the  same  ground,  in  a semicircle  around  Arcis,  which  they  had  occupied 
on  the  preceding  day,  without  any  addition;  for  though  Macdonald  and 
Ondinot  had  come  up  during  the  night,  yet  their  forces,  now  raised  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  still  stationed  on  the  opposite  sideof  the  river  (1 ). 

It  was  an  awful  and  yet  animating  sight,  when  the  rising  sun 
glittered  on  the  low  swelling  hills  which  surrounded  the  town  of 
Arcis.  A hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides,  trained  to  the 
most  perfect  discipline,  but  animated  by  burning  passions,  were  drawn  up, 
gazing  at  each  other,  at  a very  short  distance,  without  moving  from  the 
spot  On  which  they  were  placed.  The  soldiers  stood  at  case,  but  with  their 
muskets  at  their  shoulders;  the  cavalry  were  for  the  most  part  dismounted, 
but  every  bridle  was  over  the  horseman’s  arm ; the  slow  matches  were  burn- 
ing at  the  guns  in  front  of  the  lines;  a word  from  either  commander  would 
at  once  have  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and  lighted  up  a dreadful  combat,  yet 
not  a sound  was  to  be  heard,  scarcely  a movement  seen  in  either  army. 
Motionless,  yet  ever  in  perfect  array,  the  vast  masses  stood  fronting  each 
other ; not  a gun  was  fired,  not  a voice  was  raised ; it  seemed  as  if  both  hosts, 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  which  was  to  decide  the  conflict 
of  twenty  years,  were  too  deeply  affected  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 
But  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  without  any  movement  being  attempted 
on  either  side,  until  the  long  suspense  had  made  the  very  eyes  of  the  soldiers 
to  ache,  and  their  hearts  to  sink  within  them  at  danger  long  fronted,  hope 
long  deferred  (2).  At  one  time,  a large  part  of  Macdonald’s  corps  Was  brought 
across,  and  there  seemed  every  appearance  of  the  action  commencing : but 
that  was  only  a feint;  a second  bridge  had  meanwhile  been  thrown  over  the 
Anbe;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  the  equipages  Were  seen  defiling  to  the 
rear,  and  decided  symptoms  of  a retreat  wrcrc  manifested.  No  movement 
could  be  conceived  more  hazardous,  in  presence  of  nearly  a hundred  thou- 
sand men,  ready  to  fall  on  and  crush  the  rearguard  after  half  the  army  had 
passed.  Such  was  the  respect,  however,  inspired  hy  the  very  name  of  Napo- 
lcou,  and  the  imposing  array  which  his  forces  made  around  Arcis,  that  it 
was  not  till  three  o’clock  that  Schwartzenberg  gave  the  signal  for  attack  (3). 

(1)  Dan.  270,  2f  i.  Fain,  |81,  (83.  VaUd*  tl.  in  fro  hie  traveller*  who  pa*a  oVer  the  field,  how 

223,224.  Plolho,  iii.  330,  332.  many  think  of  the  memorable  scene  decisive  of  tne 

(2)  The  great  ro;td  from  Arcis-sur-  Aube  to  Chan-  fate  of  Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of  which  it 
mout  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  Allied  po*i-  was  the  theatre! — Personal  Observation. 

lion,  iu  the  winding  which  it  Mink*)  to  mir-  i3)  Dili,  2f3  itl*  1 53.  Ktfh.  11. 

mot  ml  the  height!  Which  hound  the  ralley  bf  the  75,  77.  Vaud.  ii,  229, 119  • Bnrgb.  915,  tlf» 

* Aabe  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  Of  the  inuu- 
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Tt|6  troops  on  nil  sides  immediately  advanced,  preceded  by  a 
iiatuok<4.  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  -which  opened  their  fire  at  the  same 
instant.  Pahlen  attacked  on  the  right,  IlaiefTsky  in  the  centre;  and  soon  the 
advancing  batteries  approached  so  near,  that  their  balls  crossed  each  other 
in  all  directions  over  the  town ; bombs  fell  in  all  the  streets  and  on  both  the 
bridges,  and  many  houses  took  fire.  If  the  Austrian  general  had  advanced 
two  hours  earlier  to  the  attack,  it  must  have  been  a repetition  of  the  triumph 
■which,  in  a similar  situation  at  Friedland  (1),  Napoldon  had  gained  over  an 
army  of  Russians  of  much  the  same  strength  as  that  he  now  commanded  (2). 
But  the  attack  had  been  deferred  loo  late  for  decisive  success  : a large  part 
of  the  French  army  had  passed  over  before  the  combat  became  serious ; and 
the  rearguard  under  Macdonald  maintained  so  gallant  a resistance,  that  it 
was  dark  before  the  Allied  troops  approached  Arcis.  Prince  Eugtne  of  Wir- 
temburg’s  men,  however,  at  length  drove  back  Oudinot,  and  broke  ihto  the 
town  close  after  the  French  rearguard,  which  rushed  towards  the  bridges; 
their  cavalry  crossed  at  a ford;  the  bridge  was  blown  up ; a desperate  con- 
flict took  place  in  tlic  streets;  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim 
across  after  the  arch  was  cut  away.  During  the  whole  night,  however,  the 
French  kept  up  so  heavy  a cannonade  from  the  opposite  bank,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  restore  it  proved  ineffectual;  and  before  morning  dawned,  Napo- 
leon was  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Vi  try-,  leaving  only  a powerful  rear- 
guard in  front  of  Arcis  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  river  (3). 

N.pMfon'i  Though  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  was  not  attended  with  any 
I™ orrMo  brilliant  trophies  taken  in  the  field,  yet  it  was  followed  by  deci- 
si.  ui>icr.  sjvc  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  about  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  eight  hundred  were  prisoners,  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon ; that  of  the  Allies  was  as  great;  but  its  immediate  re- 
sult was  to  throw  NapolCon  upon  the  eccentric  line  of  operations  which  im- 
mediately led  to  his  fall.  His  meditated  project  of  falling  upon  the  rear  and 
communications  of  the  grand  army  had  wholly  failtti*  bis  cross  march  to 
Plancy  had  given  tltcm  time  to  concentrate;  and  he  haa  been  repulsed  in  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  by  main  force  into  the  Allied  lines;  and  it  had  been 
completely  proved,  that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  hurtling  againat 
the  immense  masses  when  drawn  together.  Nothing  remained  but  still  to 
threaten  their  communications ; to  draw'  near  to  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier, 
from  which  those  supplies  of  veteran  troops  could  be  obtained  which  were 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  France;  and  to  lend  a hand  to  the  in- 
surgent bodies  of  peasantry,  who,  inflamed  by  a patriotic  spirit,  and  irrita- 
ted by  the  pillage  of  the  Allied  troops,  were  waiting  only  the  signal  of  his  ad- 
vance to  commence  a murderous  guerilla  warfare  on  their  flanks  and  rear. 
To  do  this,  however,  required  an  immense  sacrifice — it  was  necessary  to 
march  direct  towards  the  Rhine,  and  abandon  the  defence  of  Paris ; for  the 
Emperor’s  army  was  so  sorely  reduced  in  numbers,  that  to  divide  was  to 
destroy  it ; and  the  success  of  the  measure  depended  entirely  on  the  forma- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  the  disengaged  garrisons,  of  such  an  imposing  for<?c  on  the 
enemy’s  communications  as  would  command  attention,  and  entirely  with- 
draw' them  from  any  movement  on  the  capital,  impressed  with  these  ideas, 

. .»  . . . . 


(r>  Ante,  yi.  128- 

(2)  The  relative  strength  of  the  French  and 
Italians  at  Friedland  was  almost  exactly  the  untie 
as  that  o t the  Allies  and  French  at  Arct«;  the  French 
had  eighty  thousand,  and  the  Russian*  fifty  thou- 
sand. See  Ante,  vi  264,  268. 

(3)  Fain,  182.  183.  Dan.  273,  274.  Koch,  ii. 


76,  81.  Burgh.  2 17.  ^t«d.  ii.  22J,  tft$.  Motho,  Ml. 
320. 834. 

Ou  leaving  Arcis,  Napoleon  setit  two  thousand 
fra  ties  from  his  private  parte  to  the  de  la 

Chortle,  by  the  Count  de  Tore  no*,  to  atsnage  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded. — Faix,  !$2.  Not*. 
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on  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  which,  situated  as  he  was,  were  un- 
questionably well  founded,  Napoleon,  on  leaving  Arcis,  instead  of  taking  tho 
road  cither  to  Chalons,  from  whence  he  had  come,  or  Paris,  by  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  retire,  moved  on  the  chnussee  of  Vi  try  direct  towards  the 
Rhine  (1). 

.The  KmPcror’s  firsl  day’s  march  was  to  the  environs  of  Vitry. 
m ni'r'cr.  ^y  was  sent  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town  to  summon  it  to  surrender 
>i.rrh but  after  some  hesitation,  the  governor,  w ho  was  at  the  head  of  a’ 
garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  aud  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  resolved  to  stand 
the  hazard  of  an  assault,  and  manfully  held  out.  This  check,  which  Napo- 
leon had  not  anticipated,  disarranged  his  plans;  for  lie  was  in  no  condition 
either  to  batter  its  walls  or  attempt  an  escalade.  Turning  aside,  therefore, 
lroin  this  unprofitable  attempt,  he  next  day  continued  his  march,  and 
readied  St. -Di/ier,  w here  headquarters  were  established  for  the  night.  He 
sw,  * was  there  joined  by  Caulaincourt,  with  intelligence  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  congress  of  Chatillon.  This  portentous  event,  accompanied  by  the 
hopelessness  of  the  war,  and  seeming  extravagance  of  the  march  towards  the 
Rhine,  completed  the  discouragement  of  the  generals  and  officers.  They  saw 
no  end  to  the  campaign,  no  fruit  for  their  toils  or  their  blood.  Instead  of 
defending  Paris,  they  were  marching  towards  Germany  : the  capital  of  their 
country,  their  homes,  their  hearths,  would  become  the  prey  of  the  enemy; 
while  all  that  was  dear  to  them  was  lost,  they  were  plunging  anew  iuto  an 
endless  warfare,  to  which  they  could  neither  see  an  issue  nor  an  object.  A 
revolution  was  openly  spoken  of,  even  at  headquarters,  as  a possible,  per- 
iaps  a Pro  )ab,e  contingcncv;  the  obstinacy  which  had  refused  the  terms 
ottered  by  the  Allies  was  universally  condemned;  many  doubted  the  Empe- 
ror  s sanity  of  mind.  “ Where  is  this  to  end?  Whither  are  we  marching  ? If  he 
falls,  shall  we  fall  with  him  ?”  was  universally  asked.  Disregarding  these  mur- 
murs and  discontents,  with  the  existence  of  which  he  was  only  partially  ac- 
M«rrt  a'*  <Jua'1! itcdj^Napoleon  spread  out  his  wings  on  cither  side  from 

" ■ St.-Dizierl»Rar-sur-Aubc,  headquarters  being  established  at  Dou- 
levant;  and  the  light  cavalry  having  got  on  the  great  road  to  Eangres,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Allies,  and  on  their  principal  line  of  communication,  entered 
Uiaumont,  captured  a pontoon  train  and  a considerable  quantity  of  baggage 
and  ammunition,  and  spread  terror  from  Troyes  to  Vesoul  (2). 
follow 'IS  ,:reat  was  the  astonishment  in  the  Allied  army  when  they  beheld 
2SS5?  'lie  French  columns  retreating,  not  towards  the  capital,  but  the 
or7i,Y,'°“  Rhine.  A Cossack  who  first  brought  in  the  intelligence,  was  so 
, wig n.  confounded,  that  lie  said,  “ The  enemy  is  retreating,  not  on  Paris, 
but  on  Moscow."  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  French  line  of 
march  was  decidedly  taken,  and  Schwartzenberg,  suspecting  it  was  a feint, 
and  desirous  at  all  events  to  be  near  the  enemy  and  keep  his  own  troops 
together,  crossed  the  greater  part  of  his  army  over  at  Arcis  and  the  adjacent 
on  s,  leading  Oiulay  alone,  with  the  rearguard,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
n Se-  -Cn  the  day  following  his  troops  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy’s 
rearguard;  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  having  succeeded  in  routing  a 
detachment  of  french  horse  alSommepuy,  which  guarded  a park  of  guns, 

dor  to  spread  dismay  amongst  you.  On  this  occa- 
sinn  i stood  on  it  with  tny  whole  army,  but  you 
never  troubled  your  heads  alsont  me;  *twas  because 
the  devil  had  possession  of  yoo.'*— Da  to  Lima  t, 
279. 

'2)  Fain.  185,  J87.  Vaud.  fi.JlTi  249.  Jom.  iy. 
573.  Koch,  if.  94,  90. 


(l)  ham,  184.  185.  Dan.  275.  Jom.  iv.  570.  5Tl. 
Koch,  it  81,  84.  Vaotl  ii.  234,  240. 

“ I marched  on  St.-Dixier,”  said  Napolrim  after- 
wards at  lilha,  to  General  Kohler,  the  Austrian 
commissioner,  •«  because  twenty  experiments  bail 
convinced  me  that  I had  only  to  send  a few  hus- 
sars mi  your  line  of  communication,  iu  or- 
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the  pieces,  in  number  three-and-twenty,  were  taken, and  four  hundred  pri- 
soners; but  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  despatches  from  Napoleon’s 
headquarters  were  intercepted,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  design  of  moving 
on  St.-Dizier,  and  falling  on  the  communications  of  the  grand  army.  On 
March  as.  these  letters  being  taken,  they  were  straightway  forwarded  to 
Prince  Schwarlzenberg,  who  deemed  them  of  such  importance,  that  he  im- 
mediately had  them  forwarded  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Pongy.  They 
proved  to  be  a secret  despatch  from  Savary,  giving  the  most  deplorable 
account,  both  of  the  total  exhaustion  of  resources  and  shaken  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  Paris,  and  a private  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Marie-Louisc, 
announcing  his  intended  movement  on  St.-Dizier,  and  design  to  draw  near  to 
the  strong  places  on  the  frontier  (1 ). 

Council1  of  These  important  letters  reached  Alexander  at  Dam  pierre  at  one 
w;-.h,  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  hardly  been  read  over,  when 
gimcicr'.!*'  despatches  arrived  from  Count  Pahlen,  with  intelligence  of  his 
having,  on  the  road  from  Arcis  to  Chalons,  fallen  in  with  Chcrnicheff  at  the 
head  of  Dlucher’s  advanced  guard;  and  that  the  army  of  Silesia  had  advan- 
ced from  Laon  to  Reims  and  Epernay,  and  occupied  Chalons.  Thus  at  the 
very  moment  that  Napoleon  had  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  Paris,  and 
marched  towards  the  Rhine,  the  heads  of  Schwartzenbcrg’s  and  Blucher’s 
armies  had  effected  a junction  in  his  rear,  and  a hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  stood  between  him  and  the  capital!  Accounts  at  the  same  lime 
arrived  of  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  Louis  XVIII,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
extraordinary  combination  of  important  events  led  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  had  come  on  to  Sommepuy,  musing  on  them  all  the  way,  to  call  in 
Prince  Volkonsky,  Count  Barclay,  and  Generals  Dicbitch  and  Toll,  who  all 
took  part  in  the  memorable  council  which  followed.  Alexander,  adhering  to 
the  opinion  which  he  had  all  along  maintained,  that  the  real  object  of  the 
war  was  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  Napoleon,  at  first  stated  that  he 
thought  the  most  advisable  course  would  be  to  unite  with  Blucher  at  Vilry, 
pursue  the  French  Emperor,  and  attack  him  wherever  they  should  find  him. 
“ We  have  to  choose,  however,  between  that,”  he  added,  “ and,  concealing 
our  movements  from  him,  to  march  straight  to  Paris.  What  is  your  opinion, 
gentlemen?”  turning  to  Barclay  de Tolly.  “We  had  better,”  said  the  field- 
marshal  after  looking  at  the  map,  “ follow  Napoleon  and  attack  him.”  All 
agreed  in  this  opinion,  (lowing  as  it  did  from  the  first  in  rank  and  the  first  in 
reputation,  except  Diebitch  and  Volkonsky.  The  former  said  that  it  would 
be  more  advisable  in  his  opinion,  w’hile  the  united  armies  were  following 
Napoleon,  for  Billow,  who  was  lying  at  Soissons,  to  make  a dash  at  Paris.  To 
SJjTS*’*  this  Volkonsky  replied  in  these  memorable  words  : — “It  is  well 
ji'.rri’  io  known  that  there  are  at  Paris  forty  thousand  national  guards  and 
I*  adopted  fragments  of  regimen  Is ; and  m addition  to  these,  at  a short  dis- 

>iir.  tance  from  the  capital,  are  the  two  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mortier. 

Their  united  force  will  be  at  least  seventy  thousand  strong;  consequently  we 
cannot  expect  that  Bulow,  with  his  thirty  thousand,  could  effect  any  thing 


(0  Dan.  275,  278.  Burgh.  220,  221.  Plotho,  iii. 
329,  342. 

Kapolton’i  letter  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise 
wai  in  these  terms:— “ My  love!  1 have  been  for 
some  days  constantly  on  horseback  ; on  the  20th  I 
took  Arcis-sur-Auhc.  The  enemy  attacked  me  there 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  1 brut  biin  the 
same  evening;  I took  two  guns,  and  retook  two. 
The  next  day  the  enemy's  army  put  itself  in  battle 


array  to  protect  the  inarch  of  its  columns  on 
Rriennc  and  Rar-sur-Aube;  and  1 resolved  to  ap- 
proach the  Marne  ond  its  environs,  in  order  to 
drive  them  further  from  Paris,  by  approaching  roy 
own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I shall  be  at 
St.-Dizier.  Farewell,  my  lovel  Embrace  my  son ! 
See  Braceens^s  Operations  of  the  Allied  Army  in 
France,  339,  No.  14  ; ond  UimuniKT,  285. 

(1J  Dan.  2?6,  287.  Jom.  ir.  577.  Burgh.  224. 
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of  importance;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  expose  himself  to  danger  by  at- 
tacking an  enemy  so  greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  follow  NapolCon,  we  must  leave  a considerable  rearguard  to  ward  oil" 
the  attack  of  these  two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  first  to  unite  with  the  Silesian  army,  and  then  to 
detach  against  Napoleon  a numerous  body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  instructions  every  where  to  prepare  accommodation  for  the 
Emperor,  that  it  may  be  believed  we  are  following  with  the  whole  army.  AVc 
ought  then  to  march  straight  to  Paris  through  Ferc-Champcnoisc,  and  Blucher 
through  Etogcs,  keeping  up  ah  uninterrupted  communication  between  the 
two  armies.  Following  this  route,  we  must  attack  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier  wherever  we  meet  them.  But  we  shall  beat  them,  because  we  are 
stronger  than  they;  and  each  day  will  place  two  marches  between  us  and 
NapolCon.”  Alexander  warmly  approved  this  advtce,  which  coincided  en- 
tirely with  the  spirit  rtf  the  vigorous  councils  he  had  always  supported.  “ If 
it  is  your  majesty’s  intention,”  said  Dicbltch,  “ to  re-establish  the  Bourbons, 
it  would  certainly  be  belter  to  march  with  both  armies  to  Paris.”  “ We  are 
not  now  talking  of  the  Bourbons,  but  of  pulling  down  Napoleon.”  It  was 
then  calculated  how  long  it'would  take  to  reach  Paris;  and  it  was  found  it 
could  bo  possible  to  take  possession  of  the  capital,  destroy  Napoldon’s  pow  er 
there,  and  assemble  both  armies,  if  Napoltion  should  attempt  to  regain  it, 
before  ho  could  get  back  to  its  relief.  The  plan  was  then  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  all  present;  but  the  Emperor,  before  finally  adopting  it,  expressed  a 
wish  to  communicate  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzcnbcrg  [1), 
and  for  that  purpose  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  towards  Vilry,  accom- 
panied by  Getiera!  Toll. 

IV'sc^rTi"1  I*  " as  on  the  high-road  from  Sommepuy  toVitry,  five  miles  from 
*^e  former  place,  that  the  Emperor  met  the  king  of  Prussia  and 

ivu.....  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  on  their  way  to  meet  them. 
They  all  immediately  dismounted,  and  ascending  a knoll  on  the  road-side, 
from  whence  Vitry  and  the  whole  adjacent  plain  were  in  view,  the  Emperor 
desired  General  Toll  to  unroll  the  map  on  the  grass,  and,  leaning  over  it, 
explained  Volkonsky’s  views,  which  he  had  now  adopted  as  liis  own.  The 
king  and  the  prince  at  once  assented  to  it;  the  former  observing,  that  it  en- 
tirely coincided  with  his  own  wishes ! the  latter,  that  lie  would  indeed  in 
this  way  lose  his  magazines  at  Chaumont,  and  would  suffer  for  some  time 
from  the  interruption  of  his  communications;  hut  that  tiiis  evil,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  already  incurred,  and  that  the  proposed  change  of  operations 
should  meet  with  his  cordial  support.  This  was  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  21th  of  March,  on  a height  within  sight  of  Vitry',  Whither  the  troops 
were  seen  marching  on  ail  sides,  over  fields  just  beginning  to  put  forth  the 
first  colours  of  restored  nature.  The  sun  shone  with  unclouded  brilliancy; 
a balmy  freshness  succeeding  to  the  long  and  dreary  frost  which  had  preceded 
it,  softened  the  air,  all  nature  seemed  to  be  reviving  under  the  breatii  of 
spring.  Alexander,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  said  aloud,  “Let 
us  all  march  to  Paris.”  These  words  were  the  dkatu-warrant  of  thf. 
Revolution;  twenty-live  years  after  it  had  lirst  begun  hy  the  convocation  of 
the  Stales-general,  in  March  1789;  and  exactly  that  day  one  year  and  nine 
months  since,  on  24th  June  1812  (2),  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  had  beheld,  in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible  strength, 
his-superb  army  cross  the  Niemcn  to  invade  the  Russian  territories  (3). 

(1)  Don,  287,  289.  (8)  Thfe  spot  where  these  words  were  spoken, 

(2)  Dan.  288,289.  Burgh.  222,  225-  may  be  seen  on  a little  knoll,  on  the  right  of  the 
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.. , , Altlioufirh  lilt!  resolution  to  march  on  Paris  was  thus  formally 

Sowi*  adopted  it  required  sorts  time  before  the  necessary  orders  could 
SrSwfe  be  prepared,  and  a change  of  direction  communicated  to  a hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men,  who,  over  an  extent  of  above  seventy  miles  in 
breadth  overspread  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Alexander  and  SChwartzen- 
berg,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  rode  on  to  Vilry,  where  headquarters  were 
established  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  couriers  were  sent  off  in  all 
directions  with  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  corps. 
Shortly  after  the  Emperor  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Vitry,  (.hcrnicheff 
arrived  with  Bliichcr’s  advanced  guard,  and  being  immediately  admitted  o 
the  Emperor,  earnestly  enforced  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  advance  to 
Paris  “ Ask  Volkonsky,”  replied  Alexander  smiling,  “ what  resolution  we 
came  to  Only  half  an  hour  ago.”  Meanwhile,  the  whole  corps  of  'he  grand 
army  were  grouped  around  Vilry,  with  the  exception  of  Ciutay,  who  still 
remained  in  guard  of  the  bridge  of  Arcis.  The  following  orders  were  then 
issued.  At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  grand  army  was  to  march 
direct  bv  the  high-road  through  Elire-Champcnoisc  to  Mean*  t white  the  Sile- 
sian ami y was  to  advance  to  the  same  place,  from  Chalons.  The  united  armies 
were  to  advance  direct  from  Mcaux  upon  the  capital,  which  it  was  expected 
they  would  reach  by  the  29th . Meanwhile  a column  of  eight  thousand  horse, 
with  forty-six  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  under  WinzingcWde,  was  detached 
in  the  direction  of  St.-Dizier  after  Napoleon.  His  instructions  were  to  detach 
Chcrnichcff  with  a large  body  of  Cossacks  to  the  right,  towards  Monlicrcndcr 
to  observe  the  country  between  the  Marne  and  the  Anbe ; and  Tcltenborn  to 
the  left  towards  Metz,  to  observe  whether  Napoleon  was  making  any  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  that  fortress,  llis  grand  object  was  to  be  to  conceal 
llic  movements  of  the  Allies  from  the  French,  and  to  give  h.sowm  head- 
quarters accurate  information  of  the  direction  of  Napoleon.  The  belter  l 
conceal  what  was  going  forward,  Winzingerodc  received  instructions  every 
where  to  give  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Using 
detachments  were  at  tho  same  time  sent  out;  Kaisaroff  and  Sislavin  to  scour 
the  country,  the  former  to  the  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Bricnnc  and 
MonliCrendcf,  the  latter  of  Montmirail  and  Montereau,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  any  communication  passing  between  Paris  and  the  French  Empe- 
ror, All  the  troops  were  directed  to  march  in  fighting  order,  all  the  batta- 
ilous being  in  columns  of  attack.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  M inzingcrodc, 
with  his  numerous  corps  of  cavalry,  marched  out  of  ' itfj  awards  M.- 
Dizicr ; soon  all  became  quiet  in  the  former  town,  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander’s  headquarters  alone  remained,  and  soon  the  sky  was  illuminated 
by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  bivouacs  along  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  where 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  east  reposed  around  their  humble  watch-fires  (1). 
EMhiMtnm  No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
'2S1”  throughout  the  whole  Allied  army,  when,  at  daybreak  on  the  — >tn, 
to  rnHi"  'it  became  evident,  from  the  routes  assigned  to  the  different  corps, 
that  a general  march  on  Paris  had  been  resolved  on.  The  joyful  news  sprcai 
from  rank  la  rank,  the  transports  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  the  highest  pi  c i ; 
by  a natural  transition,  their  minds  reverted  to  the  days  of  their  own  Humi- 
liation; to  the  disastrous  days  when,  at  the  close  of  their  long-coiitinuct 
retreat,  they  had,  with  bursting  hearts,  abandoned  Moscow  to  the  iUVadcr. 
The  staff-officers  who  now  wrote  the  march  routes  for  (he  troops,  were  ttie 

road  from  8omuwn.iT  .o  VUrv-  Pnonol  DUrto  (l)  Don.  Ml,  DM.  Bur*i...SM.  MS.  Hi. 
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same  as  those  who,  in  1812,  when  Moscow  was  abandoned,  had  framed  the 
same  instructions  for  the  army  when  it  marched  out  by  the  Riazan  road. 
The  same  hands  which  had  then  written  Rogorodsk,  KassimofT,  Scrpukoff, 
and  Podolsk,  now  pul  down  Etoges,  Epernay,  Ferc-Champenoise,  and  Ver- 
tus.  An  age  seemed  to  have  separated  the  two  periods,  yet  were  they  only 
distant  eighteen  months!  The  Russian  veterans,  with  the  medal  of  1812  on 
their  bosoms,  reverted  to  the  dreadful  war  of  1812;  they  remembered  the 
ghastly  horrors  of  the  field  of  Borodino,  the  circular  night  march  round 
Moscow  by  the  light  of  the  burning  capital ; and  mingled  with  the  exulta- 
tion, shared  with  them  by  their  younger  comrades,  a deeper  spirit  of 
thankfulness  for  the  marvellous  protection  afforded  by  Providence  to  their 
country  (1). 

Jodicim..  Although  serious  disasters  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
irruption  of  Napoldon  with  his  whole  force  on  the  communications 

cnfoA  ",c  the  grand  army,  yet  the  mischief  done  was  by  no  means  con- 

Ar"'J-  siderable.  Such  was  the  activity  displayed  by  General  Erlel,  the 
head  of  the  military  police  in  the  rear,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
he  collected  the  wounded,  regimental  waggons,  parks,  and  waggons  of  trea- 
sure, and  retired  to  Cbaumont,  where  the  Emperor’s  baggage  joined  him. 
He  then  retreated  towards  Langrcs  and  Ycsoul,  with  such  regularity  and 
expedition,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a pontoon  train,  some  couriers,  and 
twenty  carls,  hardly  any  thing  was  taken ; while  with  the  least  hurt  among 
the  wounded  he  formed  a corps  at  Altkirch,  of  six  thousand  men,  which, 
daily  augmented  by  the  reinforcements  coming  up  through  Germany,  soon 
became  so  considerable  as  not  only  to  secure  the  depots  from  insult,  but 
repressed  every  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  adjacent  country.  Nay,  by 
the  able  dispositions  of  General  Roller,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Austrian 
army,  the  capture  of  the  magazines  at  Cbaumont  was  prevented.  Mean- 
while Winzingcrode  came  up  with  Napoleon’s  rearguard  atTieblemont,  with 
whom  he  had  a skirmish,  wdiich  confirmed  Napoleon  in  the  belief  that  the 
grand  army  was  pursuing  him ; and  conceiving  now  that  all  danger  to  Paris 
was  averted,  he  sent  orders  to  Marinont  and  Mortier,  who  were  retiring 
towards  the  capital  before  the  army  of  Silesia,  to  march  through  Vitry  and 
join  him  there  (2). 

MtnetnrnU  These  two  marshals  had  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them 
1™.“'  at  Soissons  aud  Reims,  till  the  18th  March  ; whenBluchcr,  having 
at  length  obtained  from  the  Low  Countries  in  his  rear  those  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  from  the  want  of  which,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Laon,  he 
March  is.  had  so  grievously  suffered  (3),  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  departure  of  Napoleon  to  operate  against  Schwartzenbcrg  on  the  Aube, 
made  a forward  movement,  and  crossed  the  Aisnc,  after  some  resistance,  at 
Bcry-au-Bac  and  the  ford  of  Asfeld.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  passage 
of  theAisne,  the  Prussian  marshal  detached  his  left  wing,  under  Winzinge- 
M.rch  19.  rode,  against  Mortier  at  Reims,  who,  in  no  condition  to  contend 
with  so  formidable  a force,  evacuated  it  at  his  approach.  Marmont,  however, 
having  joined  him  before  he  had  got  far  from  the  town,  it  was  resolved  to 
reoccupy  a post  of  such  importance  before  it  was  taken  possession  of  in 
strength  by  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  good.  It  was  held  ac- 
cordingly that  day,  and  Winzingerode  was  making  preparations  for  an  esca- 

(i;  Dan.  293-  without  l>r rad ; and  1 nui  rut  off  from  Nancy,  10 

(2)  Dan.  293,  294.  Burgh.  222.  that  I hare  no  means  of  procuring  it.”—  BLucasa  ta 

(3)  |*1  ain  struggling  with  the  greatest  want  of  Schwa arrasaiao,  |7fA  March  1 8 1 4 ; D*au  irxa*. 
provisions;  the  soldiers  have  been  lor  some  days  258. 
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lade ; but  in  the  night,  Morticr  again  evacuated  it,  and  the  two  marshals, 
retiring  together,  took  a position,  intending  to  accept  battle  at  Fismes. 
Blucher,  however,  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  communications  with  the 
grand  army,  and  of  operating  to  the  relief  of  Schwartzenberg,  rather  than 
the  threatening  of  Paris,  instead  of  advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  two  marshals, 
extended  himself  from  Reims  towards  Epernav  and  Vitry  ; while  Marmont 
M.rch  10.  and  Morticr,  abandoning  Soissons  to  its  own  resources,  with  a gar- 
rison of  three  thousand  men,  resolved  to  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible  in 
March  a.,  front  of  Compiegne.  On  the  21st,  however,  they  received  Napo- 
leon’s orders  to  join  him  in  the  environs  of  Vitry.  Regretting  then  that  they 
had  so  easily  abandoned  Reims,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  the 
prescribed  march  by  cross-roads  to  regain  ChJteau-Thierry,  and  endeavour 
to  thread  their  devious  way  through  the  Allied  columns,  to  join  the  Em- 
peror on  the  banks  of  the  Slarne.  They  set  out  accordingly ; but,  meanwhile, 
General  Vincent,  who  lay  at  Epernav  with  seven  hundred  men,  was  attacked 
by  Tcttenborn  with  two  regiments  of  Cossacks,  and,  after  a stout  resistance, 
driven  out  of  the  town  with  the  loss  of  half  his  forces.  Deeming,  from  this 
check,  the  great  road  by  Epcrnay  strongly  occupied,  the  marshals  resolved 
to  seek  their  way  through  by  the  other  road,  which  passes  by  Etoges  and 
Fere-Champenoisc,  little  dreaming,  that  in  so  doing  they  would  fall  at  once 
into  the  jaws  of  the  grand  army,  which  was  advancing  by  that  very  road  to 
the  capital.  Meanwhile,  Blucher,  despairing  of  being  able,  on  his  side,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  marshals  with  the  Emperor,  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  marching  across  from  Reims,  by  Chalons  to  Vitry,  to  join  the  grand 
army ; so  that,  by  a singular  combination  ef  circumstances,  the  whole  hostile 
armies  were,  by  the  separate  resolutions  of  their  chiefs,  unknown  to  each 
other,  concentrating  into  two  masses  in  close  proximity,  and  mutually  cross- 
ing to  effect  that  object ; the  Allies  uniting  from  Vitry  to  Chalons,  and  march- 
ing toward  Paris ; the  other  striving  fora  point  of  rendezvous  at  Vitry,  to 
carry  the  war  towards  the  Rhine,  but  requiring,  to  effect  that  object,  to 
pierce,  with  part  of  their  force,  through  the  heart  of  the  Allied  army  (1). 
Approach  The  march  of  the  two  marshals  met  at  first  with  no  interruption; 
miTi*”  on  the  22d  they  reached  Montmirail,  on  the  25d  Etoges,  and  on  the 
uTmp*.  24th  Vatry  and  Soude,  where  they  rested  for  the  night.  Intelli- 
nou».  gence  of  the  occupation  of  Chalons  by  the  enemy,  and  of  their  con- 
verging towards  Paris,  here  reached  them;  and  Count  Rordesoullc,  with 
Marmont’s  advanced  guard,  even  reported  that  at  Costc  he  had  fallen  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Bavarians  belonging  to  AVrede’s  corps.  The 
marshals  gave  no  credit,  however,  to  the  information,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  the  grand  army  was  following  on  the  trace  of  Napoleon ; and  they  were 
not  even  wakened  from  their  delusion  by  the  vast  illumination  of  the  sky  to 
the  eastward,  produced  by  the  countless  bivouacs  of  the  now  united  Allied 
army,  which  was  not  eight  miles  distant.  At  daybreak  on  the  25th,  both  ar- 
mies were  in  motion — the  Allies  marching  towards  Paris,  the  French  from 
Paris  towards  Vitry — both  on  the  same  road.  The  common  rendezvous  of 
both  Blucher  and  Schwarlzenberg’s  troops  was  Forc-Chainpenoisc.  The  two 
advanced  guards  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  near  Soude-St. -Croix,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Marmont’s  vidctlcs  hastily  retired  on  seeing  the 
masses  which  were  approaching ; and  the  marshal  himself,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  drew  back  to  Sommcsous,  where  he  took  up  a position,  and  sent  an 
urgent  request  to  Morlier  to  come  to  bis  support.  The  latter  marshal  had 


(I)  Km.il,  it.  93,  112.  Vaud.  ii.  279, 278.  Burgli,  227,  228,  Viet,  cl  Cow),  xxiii.  187, 189 
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encountered  the  cavalry  of  DoctondT,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of  Blucher 
at  Doinmartin-l’Estree ; and  finding  every  avenue  by  which  lie  could  proceed 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and,  by  a cross 
march,  joined  Marmont  near  Lcnharc.  Both  corps  then  retreated,  combating 
vigorously  all  the  way ; but  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  repoated  charges  of  the  Russian  horse,  threw  them  into  a certain  degree 
of  confusion,  and  several  guns  had  been  lost  before  they  reached  Conantray, 
painfully  toiliug  to  gain  the  heights  of  Ffcnis-CiiAMPKfioiSF  (lj. 
riw&Mt-  *orce  *'IC  two  marshals  was  twenty-two  thousand  men,  of 
fcum*-.  whom  nearly  five  thousand  were  horse,  with  eighty-four  guns ; of 
the  Allied  troops  none  but  cavalry  and  artillery  had  yet  got  up;  but  they 
were  very  numerous,  and  embraced  the  flow  er  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
army.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  including  the  cuirassiers  and  chevaliers  of 
the  guards,  with  a hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns,  thundered  in  close  pur- 
suit; and  though  the  French  cavalry  gallantly  struggled  against  the  over- 
whelming odds  by  which  they  were  assailed,  and  their  infantry  formed 
square  and  retreated  at  first  with  great  regularity,  yet,  from  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  fight,  and  the  necessity  of  constantly  retiring  when  surrounded 
by  the  enemy’s  squadrons,  they  at  last  fell  into  confusion.  Several  squares 
were  broken  by  the  Russian  chevalier  guards  and  cuirassiers;  the  gallant 
French  horse,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  strove  to  disengage  their 
comrades  on  foot,  but  they  too  were  overthrown  by  a charge  of  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  cuirassiers,  headed  by  the  (iraud  Duke  Constantine  and  General 
Nosliu,  who  look  twenty-four  guns ; Pali  leu's  horse,  under  Prince  Engine  of 
Wirlcmburg,  captured  twenty  more ; while  another  large  body  of  cavalry 
appeared  suddenly  on  their  extreme  left,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat. At  the  same  time  a violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose,  which, 
blowing  right  in  the  face  of  the  French  infantry,  as  it  had  done  in  that  of  the 
Austrians  at  Dresdeu  (2),  prevented  great  part  of  the  muskets  front  going  yfT, 

A sudden  panic  now  seised  the  French  army  : horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  in  a tumultuous  torrent  towards  Ferc-Champe- 
noise;  vast  numbers  of  guns  and  caissons  were  taken;  and  it  was  only  the 
gallant  countenance  of  a regiment  of  heavy  cavalry,  under  the  brave  Lc 
Clerc,  which  opportunely  came  up  at  the  moment,  and  charging  out  of  the 
tow  n right  through  the  fugitives,  slopped  the  horse  under  Nosfitz,  which 
gave  the  two  marshals  time  to  reform  their  troops  on  the  other  side  of  its 
buildings,  and  with  the  approach  of  night  saved  them  from  total  ruia  (5). 

Second  'While  these  glorious  and  important  successes  were  gained  by  the 
iwcw  advanced  guard,  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia 

had  left  Yilry  with  Schwarlzenbcrg  at  nine  in  the  morning,  , 
following  the  same  great  road  by  Soude-St.-Croix,  Sommesous,  and  Couan- 
Iray.  They  heard  the  distant  firing  as  they  approached  Ferc-Champenoise; 
and,  hurrying  forward  to  the  front,  at  length  reached  that  town  just  as  the 
sun  was  about  to  set.  Instead  of  halting  there,  the  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  Schwarlzeuberg  and  a slender  suite,  set  out  for  tbe  advanced  posts, 
whence  a dropping  aud  receding  lire  w as  still  to  be  beard.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  descried  on  the  right  a considerable  body  of  troops, 
having  in  convoy  a large  train  of  artillery,  who  were  moving  for  Fbre- 
Champcnoisc.  From  the  direction  they  were  taking,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  advancing  without  hesitation  towards  that  town  when  in  the  hands 

(i)  Dan.  307.  300.  Burch.  228.  2'.'!).  Vicl.  ct  J)  Oan.  307.  309-  tUcli,  iii.  IVrpli,  229,  231. 
Conij.  xxiii.  270. 27i . Vault,  ii.  277,  279.  Viet,  ct  Conn.  xxiii.  271,  272.  Vautt.  it.  270,  '281. 

(»)  Jiur,  ii.  p,  327. 
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of  the  Allies,  it  was  first  thought  to  be  part  of  Blucher’s  army;  but  they 
soon  proved  to  be  French,  and  were  in  effect  General  Pacthod’s  division,  in 
guard  of  a great  convoy  of  guns  and  bread,  which  had  been  driven  to  this 
apparently  unaccountable  cross  march,  to  avoid  Bluchcr's  advanced  guard, 
with  which,  to  their  infinite  astonishment,  they  had  fallen  in  pear  Rierges, 
on  the  road  to  Vatry.  Immediately  forming  his  troops  in  square,  with  the 
convoy  in  the  centre,  Pacthod  had  long  and  bravely  resisted  the  impetuous 
charges  of  Generals  KorfT  and  Wassilchikoff,  at  the  head  of  the  best  Russian 
horse  of  the  army  of  Silesia.  At  length,  perceiving  the  enemy’s  squadrons 
and  artillery  every  moment  thickening  around  him,  he  abandoned  the  con- 
voy, harnessing  its  horses  to  the  guns  so  as  to  double  their  complement  (1), 
and  was  making  his  way  by  a (lank  movement  across  the  fields  to  Foro- 
Champenoise,  when  he  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  guards. 

nm,ic  re-  As  soon  as  Alexander  was  aware  that  this  corps  consisted  of  ene- 
t£T&?‘  mles,  he  took  the  most  prompt  measures  to  encompass  them  and 
^St10"1  accomplish  their  destruction.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  euiras- 
vr.nch  s;ers  0f  t],e  gUar(j  were  formed  on  their  right : KorfPs  hussars, 
who  had  moved  parallel  to  them  in  their  cross  march,  in  front ; and  Was- 
silchilkolFs  dragoons  on  their  left  and  rear.  Thus  nine  thousand  chosen 
horse,  supported  by  seventy  guns,  were  ready  to  assail  abovo  six  thousand 
infantry,  without  cavalry,  and  with  only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Having 
thus  environed  the  enemy,  Alexander,  to  prevent  an  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  summoned  the  French  general  to  surrender.  Patched,  albeit  sensible 
that  escape  was  hopeless,  nobly  refused,  and  briefly  haranguing  his  soldiers, 
exhorted  them  to  die  like  brave  men  in  defence  of  their  country.  Loud 
cheers  followed  the  generous  appeal,  and  immediately  the  firing  began. 
Formed  into  squares,  with  the  ammunition  and  carriages  in  the  centre,  they 
bravely  began  a rolling  fire,  still  continuing  to  retreat  towards  Fcre-Cham- 
penoise,  and  for  some  time  repelled  all  the  charges  of  tho  Russian  horse. 
At  length,  however,  the  guns,  one  battery  of  which  was  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Lord  Calhcart,  to  whom  the  Emperor,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  had  given  its  direction,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Such  was 
the  deadly  precision  of  their  Ore,  that  lanes  were  soon  made  in  one  pf  the 
squares,  and  the  cavalry  breaking  in  at  the  apertures,  the  whole  were  cut 
down  or  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  the  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  Russian  columns  coming  up,  that  the  Emperor  was  in  danger  : 
with  inconceivable  ardour  the  troops  rushed  forward;  hussars,  light  dra- 
goons, hulans,  and  cuirassiers,  came  up  at  speed  or  full  trot,  and  dark 
clouds  of  dust  darkened  the  air,  and  at  last  thirteen  thousand  were  on  the 
field.  Still  the  other  squares  of  the  French  refused  to  surrender ; they  even 
fired  on  the  Emperor’s  aide-de-camp,  Rapatel,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  a 
legacy  from  Moreau,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  Alexander,  seeing  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  gave  the  signal  for  a general  charge.  At  the 
head  of  his  chevalier  guards,  that  brave  prince  threw  bimself  upon  the 
square,  and  dashed  in  at  one  of  the  openings  made  by  the  cannon ; the 
guards,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  presence  and  danger  of  their  be- 
loved Czar,  followed  with  irresistible  fury,  and  the  square  was  penetrated 
on  all  sides.  Still  the  French,  with  heroic  resolution,  refused  to  submit; 
some  in  tears,  others  almost  frantic  with  indignation,  kept  firing  till  their 
last  cartridge  was  exhausted ; and  Pacthod,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  only 


(<i  Vcud.  0.  2S2,  a*«.  VicI,  cl  Cwiq,  uiii.  273,  Hit  I owl.  387,  288.  Du.  313.  Kocb,  ill.  388,  382. 
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surrendered  his  sword  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  Three  thousand  of  the 
French,  many  of  them  national  guards,  fell  nobly  resisting  on  this  fatal  oc- 
casion : their  historians  justly  lament  that  no  monument  is  erected  to  their 
memory  by  their  ungrateful  country;  let  the  first  stone  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Fame  be  laid  by  their  enemies  (f). 

Rrtuiti ot  T)ie  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Fcre-Champcnoise  were  immense; 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  twogeneralsofdivision,fourof  brigade, 
eighty  guns,  two  hundred  ammunition  waggons,  with  the  whole  of  their 
convoy  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  whose  loss  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  live  huudred  men.  Mortier  and  Marmont  were  weakened 
in  all  by  nearly  eleven  thousand  men,  and  half  their  artillery ; a dreadful 
loss  to  two  weak  corps,  upon  whom,  in  absence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  defence  of  Paris  had  devolved.  The  captured  generals  were  received  with 
the  most  marked  distinction  and  courtesy  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
invited  them  immediately  to  his  own  table,  and  paid  them  the  most  deserved 
compliments  on  their  valour.  The  action  itself  was  remarkable  for  one  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  took  place  on  a line  of  march,  and  that  cavalry  alone, 
with  artillery,  utterly  broke  and  nearly  annihilated  two  corps,  consisting  of 
as  great  numerical  force  as  their  assailants,  and  four-fifths  of  whom  were 
infantry,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  guns.  The  number  of  troops  suc- 
cessively engaged  on  each  side  was  about  twenty-two  thousand;  and  not  a 
musket  was  fired  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  alone,  broke  all  the  squares  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
though  formed  in  great  part  of  veteran  troops,  and  tookor  destroyed  half 
their  number.  This  remarkable  fact  is  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence 
which  military  men  by  general  consent,  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
have  placed  in  the  ability  of  infantry  to  resist  the  utmost  efforts  of  cavalry  in 
at  all  equal  numbers,  and  may  lead  to  a doubt  whether  the  opinion  of  Na- 
poleon is  not  the  better  founded— that  cavalry  still  retains  the  superiority 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  the  Numidian  horse  first  gave  Hannibal 
victory  over  the  Homans  at  the  Ticino  and  Cannx,  and  afterwards  at  Zama 
gave  Scipio  the  victory  over  Hannibal ; that  in  equal  numbers,  and  equally 
bravely  led,  it  is  still  the  most  important  force  in  war;  and  that  the  spread 
of  the  opposite  opinion,  since  the  decline  of  chivalry,  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  modern  generals  having  never,  from  the  cost  with  which  it 
is  attended,  had  the  means  of  employing  this  formidable  arm  in  adequate 
strength,  or  to  an  extent  commensurate  to  the  revolutions  which  in  all  other 
ages  it  has  produced  in  the  world  (2). 

These  brilliant  successes  laid  open  to  the  Allied  armies  the  road  to  Paris, 
now  not  more  than  sixty-live  miles  distant;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  pressing 


(I)  Dim.  314,  316.  Vatu!,  ii.  283,  285,  2S7. 
Lend.  287.  292.  Burgb.  230,  231.  Viet,  ct  Conq. 
j\iii.  273,  215.  IMutUo,  iii.  375,  379.  Kocb,  Hi, 
390.  392 

A romantic  bat  melancholy  incident  occurred  on 
this  occasion,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
When  l.o t d Londonderry,  who  was  among  the  fore- 
most iu  the  charge,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  me'lee,  he 
perceived  n young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  the 
wife  of  a colonel,  in  a caliche,  seized  by  three  Bash- 
kirs, who  were  proceeding  to  carry  her  off.  The 
Englishman  immediately  rushed  forwnrd  and  res- 
cued her  from  her  lawless  oppressors,  and,  deliver- 
ing her  in  charge  to  his  own  orderly,  directed  her 
to  be  taken  to  his  own  quarters  till  a place  of  safely 
co aid  be  procured  for  bcr.  The  orderly  accordingly 


put  her  en  croupe,  and  rode  off  towards  Fere-Chain- 
pc  noise,  which  was  in  sight ; but  on  the  road  lie 
was  attacked  by  n ferocious  hand  of  Cossack*,  pierced 
through,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field;  while  the 
ruffians  seized  their  victim,  who  was  never  more 
heard  of,  though  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
greatly  moved  by  the  incident,  made  the  utmost  ef- 
forts to  discover  what  bad  become  of  her. — Mas- 
qwis  I.osbOMoasat's  War  in  Cermonjr  and  France. 
288.289 

(2)  Lond.  202  Viet,  et  Conq  xxiii.  275-  Dan. 
3iti,  3 1 7 Koch,  iii.  390.  392 

*•  My  decided  opinion,”  said  Knpoleon,  “ is,  that  « 
cavalry,  supposing  the  men  on  both  sides  to  be 
equal  in  uumber,  equally  brave,  and  equally  well 
led,  muil  elw.tys  break  infantry.”— Las  Casks.  ' ■* 
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forward  to  the  goal.  Tlic  reduced  strength  of  Marmont  and  Mortier 
rarapr  of  left  these  marshals  no  means  of  arresting  the  enemy;  all  that  they 
■MHonirr  could  hope  for  was  to  retard  his  advance,  to  give  the  Emperor 
10  p*r’*-  time  to  come  up  to  theirsuccour.  Such,  however,  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Allied  advanced  guard  followed  upon  their  traces,  that  they 
had  no  time  to  take  up  a position,  or  to  stop  their  march.  The  grand  army 
marched  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th,  from  F£rc-Champenoise,  on 
the  direct  road  through  Sezanne,  to  Paris,  while  Bluchcr  advanced  on  two 
roads,  from  Vertus  on  Hontmirail,  and  from  fitoges  on  La  Ferte-Gaucher. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  before  the  French  at  the  latter  point,  so  as 
to  cut  off  their  retreat;  and  it  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  Prussians,  under 
Kleist,  had  received  orders  to  anticipate  them  at  that  important  point,  and 
their  advanced  guard  had  accomplished  the  task,  and  established  them- 
selves in  so  solid  a manner,  that  all  Mortier’s  efforts  to  force  a passage  proved 
ineffectual.  Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Pahlcn,  who  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  grand  army  never  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  was  closely  pursuing 
their  rear-guard ; and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  firing  at  La  Ferte-Gaucher, 
than  foreseeing  that  they  would  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  a detour 
to  the  left,  he  quitted  the  high-road,  and,  crossing  the  fields  rapidly,  reached 
• Maisonnolles,  where  the  head  of  Mortier’s  columns  had  already  began  to 
appear,  who  had  sought  this  very  outlet  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. Like  Napoleon  on  the  Berezina,  the  French  marshals  were  on  the  eve 
of  total  destruction;  and  if  Pahlen  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  met 
it;  for  their  troops,  worn  out  and  dejected,  were  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand the  charge  of  the  victorious  Russian  squadrons;  and  such  had  been 
their  losses  in  artillery,  the  day  before,  that  they  had  only  seven  pieces  with 
M*rth  a,.  them.  From  this  hopeless  state  they  were  relieved  by  the  ill-timed 
prudence  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtcmburg,  Pahlen’s  commander,  who 
was  seized  with  such  apprehensions  about  his  artillery  being  lost  in  the 
fields  or  cross-roads,  that  he  ordered  Pahlen  to  return  to  the  highway,  which 
the  latter  officer,  burning  with  indignation  at  seeing  the  enemy  thus  per- 
mitted to  escape,  reluctantly  obeyed  (1).  Overjoyed  to  see  him  retire,  the 
French  immediately  drew  off  their  troops  from  the  attack  on  La  Ferle-Gau- 
cher,  and  dcliling  rapidly  across  fields  to  the  left,  reached  Provins  through 
Courtacon.  They  were  followed,  however,  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Pahlen’s 
Oossacks,  and  no  sooner  were  the  first  spears  discerned,  than,  rushing  tumul- 
tuously out  of  Provins,  they  retired  in  haste  to  Nangis,  from  whence,  with- 
out further  loss,  they  reached  the  capital;  Mortier  through  Guignes,  and 
Marmont  through  Mclun. 

Splendid  Meanwhile,  the  innumerable  host  of  the  grand  army,  and  the 
of!b«*nw  corps  of  Blucher,  continued  their  march,  without  interruption, 
towards  Paris.  The  Russians  of  Haieffsky’s  corps  and  the  Wir- 
lemburghers  led  the  van : then  came  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians : 
behind  them  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  all  marching  along,  or  on  cither 
side  of  the  highroad  to  Meaux.  The  columns  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  seen 
like  a waving  dark  line  to  the  right.  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  troops;  magnificent  the  spectacle  which  the  military  pageant  exhibited. 
The  weather,  which  for  some  months  before  had  been  so  severe  and  dreary, 
had  now  become  beautiful,  and  the  rays  of  the  ascending  sun  were  reflected 
from  the  glittering  arms  of  the  host.  Every  step  was  lightsome,  joy  beamed 

(l)  llan.  320,  322.  Burgb.  234,230  Plulho,  iii.  284,  285,  Yicl.  cl  Com|.  x*iii.  277,  270.  Vaud.  ii. 
289,207. 
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in  every  countenance,  ardour  glanced  from  every  eye,  and  rendered  this 
triumphant  march  truly  magnilicent.  A nourish  of  martial  music,  tiie  loud 
roll  of  the  drums,  and  the  louder  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  announced  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor,  as  lie  rode  successi'  ely  up  to  every  regiment.  Several 
times  he  passed  through  the  guards,  and  conversed  with  the  generals  and 
officers  of  corps,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye;  often 
he  ascended  an  eminence  on  the  roadside,  to  gaze  on  the  interminable  co- 
lumns, as  far  as  the  cyo  could  reach,  which  were  all  pressing  forward  to  the 
completion  of  their  mighty  entcrprizc.  “My  children,”  said  the  Czar,  “ it  is 
now  but  a step  to  Paris.”  “ We  will  take  it,  father,”  they  answered  with 
loud  cheers;  “we  remember  Moscow  (1).” 
a tuck  on  Foreseeing  that  Napoleon  would,  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  advance  on  Paris,  endeavour  to  regain 
Nopoioon.  the  capital  by  the  circuitous  rout  of  Troyes,  Sens,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau, the  greater  part  of  the  next  night  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  in 
dispatching  orders,  in  all  directions,  as  well  to  Winzingerode  as  Chernichen, 
and  the  other  partizans  who  were  to  preserve  the  communications  to  the 
southward,  to  keep  a vigilant  look-out,  and  forward  the  earliest  intelligence 
to  headquarters  of  any  movement  on  Napoleon’s  part  of  which  they  could 
receive  advices.  Meanwhile,  however,  Winzingerode  himself,  having  borne  • 
the  shock  of  the  French  Emperor’s  greatly  superior  forces,  had  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Napoleon,  as  already  mentioned,  had  rested  on  the  25th  at 
Roulcvant,  extending  his  wings  in  all  directions  in  order  to  spread  alarm  in 
the  enemy’s  rear;  and  although  Winzingerode  was  in  sight  of  the  rearguard, 
under  Macdouald,  yet  with  such  diligence  had  the  directions  of  Alexander 
been  obeyed,  that  the  reports  constantly  were,  that  they  were  followed  by 
M.rdi  is.  the  whole  Allied  army,  under  the  Emperor  and  Schwartzenbcrg  in  . 
person.  Meanwhile,  the  march  of  a body  of  French  troops  towards  Chau- 
mont,  spread  such  terror  in  the  rear,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Counts  Hazumoffsky  and  Stadion,  and  the  whole  corps  diploma- 
tique who  lay  there,  were  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  ride  thirteen 
Mwcs  is.  leagues,  without  drawing  bridle,  by  cross-roads  to  Dijon.  The 
alarm,  swelling  as  it  receded  from  the  real  point  of  danger,  spread  to  the 
Rhine,  where  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  whole  victorious  French 
army  was  immediately  to  be  upon  them.  Rut  on  the  day  following, Napoleon, 
uneasy  at  the  account  transmitted  by  Macdouald,  that  he  saw  only  horso 
in  the  enemy’s  outposts,  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  in  reality  followed 
by  the  grand  army,  and  gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  retrace  their  steps 
towards  Sl.-Rizicr.  The  refluent  tide  soon  brought  an  overwhelming  force 
on  Winzingerode,  who  had  meanwhile  occupied  St.-Dizier  with  live  thou- 
sand horse:  the  remaining  three  thousand  being  detached  to  the  front  under 
Tcltenborn  to  gain  information  (2). 

Tettenborn,  seeing  that  lie  was  about  to  have  the  whole  of  N'a-' 
poleou’s  army  upon  his  hands,  sent  word  to  Winzingerode  to  send  him 
no  reinforcements,  as  none  he  could  send  could  enable  him  to  keep  his 

(!)  Dan.  322,  323.  sooner  did  the  Kinperor  sea  him  approach,  than 

" An  incident  occurred  on  this  day,  which  was  he  called  him  to  c-oiuc  near,  and  said  publicly, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  true  inagnauiinily  presence  of  tho  King  of  Prussia  and  a numerous 
which  warmed  the  bosoui  of  this  great  inau.  On  suite,  • Je  vous  ai  fait  tort  bier,  ct  je  vous  domaude ' ’ 
occasion  of  u deliberation  the  day  before,  he  bad  publiquemeut  pardon.'  Napoleon,  though  greatly 
said  to  Prince  Volkonsky,  in  allusion  to  smua  ap-  Alexander’s  superior  in  genius,  mold  not  nave  done 
prehensions  he  had  expressed  of  the  amount  of  this  : he  could  conquer  the  world,  but  not  subdue 
Napoleon's  force,  • You  always  see  the  enemy  dou-  himself.”— Da*  iLtrsur,  323. 

Me  ' fluxing  on  the  displeasure  of  his  sovercigu,  (2)  Fain,  187,  188-  Yaud.  ii  3 1 4,  3 1 G«  l>ao  326, 
the  prince  was  riding  on,  pensive  and  alone,  No  327.  Burgh.  262,  263.  Koch,  lit  548,  550. 
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ground,  and  the  troops  coming  up  would  only  obstruct  his  retreat.  Winzin- 
gcrode,  accordingly,  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines,  extending  from  St.- 
Dizier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pcrthe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne, 
hoping  by  this  imposing  array  to  gain  time  for  Teltenborn’s  advanced  guard 
to  retire.  The  attack  of  the  French,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  with 
such  overwhelming  force,  that  there  were  no  means  whatever  of  either 
stopping  or  retarding  it.  Their  troops  deployed  with  incredible  rapidity  : 
column  after  column  descended  from  the  neighbouring  plateau  into  the 
valley  of  the  Marne : powerful  batteries  were  erected  on  all  the  eminences, 
which  sent  a storm  of  round-shot  and  bombs  through  the  Allied  ranks;  and 
under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  French  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  crossed 
the  Marne  at  the  fort  of  Hallignicourt,  and  forthwith  fell  on  Tcttcnborn, 
who  was  speedily  routed,  and  driven  with  great  loss  towards  Vitry.  Win- 
zingerodc’s  main  body  w'as  next  assailed  by  ten  thousand  French  cavalry, 
supported  by  a large  body  of  infantry;  while  the  succeeding  columns  of 
the  army,  stretching  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  interminable  host.  The  Russian  horse  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock;  they 
had  time  only  to  fire  a few  as  round;  in  a few  minutes  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  fairly  routed.  In  utter  confusion  theRussian  horse  now  made  for  the  road 
to  Bar-le-Duc,  where  Benkendorff,  with  a regiment  of  dragoons  and  three  of 
Cossacks,  with  some  guns,  had  taken  up  a good  position,  flanked  by  an 
impassable  morass.  By  the  firm  countenance  of  the  brave  rearguard,  the 
pursuit  was  checked;  and  Winzingerode  gained  time  to  reform  his  men, 
and  continue  his  retreat  to  Bar-le-Duc  without  further  molestation,  from 
w hence  next  day  he  retired  to  Chalons.  The  French  loss  in  this  brilliant 
alfair  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  men,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened 
by  two  thousand,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  nine 
pieces  of  cannon  (1). 

u-'m/o"  This  was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  which  fortune  bestowed 
iX.mr'to  "Pon  l*ie  cont!ueror  who  had  so  long  basked  in  her  smiles;  hcnce- 
:.„u  forth  he  was  involved  in  one  disaster  after  another,  till  he  was 
ftftfr  them.  precipitated  from  the  throne.  In  the  first  moment  of  triumph,  after 
his  success  at  St.-Dizier,  he  ordered  a strong  body  of  troops  to  approach 
Vitry;  and  as  the  commandant  refused  to  surrender,  he  marched  there  next 
day  himself,  and  ordered  a hundred  and  twenty  guns  to  be  planted  against 
m.ici.  it,  and  threatened  in  a few  hours  to  reduce  the  town  to  ashes,  lie 
soon,  however,  received  intelligence  which  gave  him  more  serious  subject 
of  meditation.  From  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  field,  he  learned  that  Win- 
zingerodc’s  corps  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  with  a few 
battalions  of  light  infantry,  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Vitry;  and  imme- 
diately after  some  peasants  came  up  from  Fire-Champenoisc  with  full 
details  of  the  march  of  the  Allied  armies  towards  Paris,  and  the  disastrous 
combat  which  had  taken  place  there  two  days  before,  between  the  retreating 
marshals  and  their  cavalry.  The  veil  now  dropped  from  before  his  eyes; 
all  doubt  was  at  end  : it  was  all  hut  certain  that  the  Allies,  full  three 
days’  march  ahead,  would  be  in  Paris  before  him,-  “ Nothing  but  a thunder- 
bolt,” said  be,  “can  save  us;”  and  immediately  drawing  off  his  whole 
troops  and  guns  from  before  Vitry,  he  retired  with  his  staff  to  St.-Dizier, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  in- 
tently studying  the  maps,  lie  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  movement  on  the  Rhenish  and  frontier  fortresses,  to  return 


0)  Dan.  32b,  330,  Burgh.  203,  26 1.  Yam),  ii.  316,318.  Ki-ck,  iii.  633. 
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forthwith  to  Paris;  and  to  avoid  the  Allied  army,  which  lay  between,  he 
chose  the  road  by  Doulcvant,  Vassy,  Troyes,  Sens,  and  Fontainebleau  (1). 
Orders  to  that  elTcet  were  immediately  given,  and  by  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  all  the  army  was  in  motion  by  Doulcvant  for  Troyes. 
I'..,.,,  <,r  Meanwhile  the  Allies  were  not  idle.  No  force  capable  of  even 
retarding  their  advance  to  the  capital  existed  in  the  field;  and 
they  met  with  little  interruption  except  at  the  passage  of  the 
Marne.  The  grand  army  of  Silesia  approached  this  river,  which  lay  directly 
across  their  advance  to  Paris.  Count  Compans  and  General  Vincent,  with 
five  thousand  men,  were  retiring  before  them,  and,  like  good  soldiers,  they 
broke  down  the  bridges  over  the  river,  aud  took  post  on  the  opposite  bank, 
M.idi.  a;,  at  Trilpost  and  Mcaux,  to  dispute  the  passage.  General  Emmanuel, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  soon  came  up  and  esta- 
blished a bridge  of  pontoons  under  the  fire  of  artillery ; the  Cossacks  crossed 
over,  for  the  most  part,  by  swimming  their  horses,  and  soon  the  bridge 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  five  Prussian  regiments,  which,  with  the  Rus- 
sian horse,  instantly  attacked  the  enemy,  drove  them  back  into  Meaux,  and, 
following  close  on  their  heels,  expelled  them  from  that  town.  Two  bridges 
were  immediately  established  at  Trilpost,  and  one  at  Mcaux  ; and  the  whole 
March  ,s.  of  the  28th  was  employed  in  transporting  the  immcnscs  masses  and 
convoys  of  both  armies,  which,  according  to  the  plan  concerted,  here  united, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Emperor  then  reviewed  Sacken’s  corps, 
and  publicly  thanked  them  for  the  extraordinary  energy  and  valour  they  had 
displayed  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Their  diminished 
numbers,  for  they  were  now  only  six  thousand  out  of  twenty  thousand  who 
had  crossed  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  bronzed  countenances  and  tattered  gar- 
ments of  the  men  (2),  told  the  desperate  nature  of  the  service  which  they  had 
gone  through.  But  though  their  clothes  and  equipments  were  worn  out, 
their  arms  were  clean  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  artillery  train  in  per- 
fect working  order,  though  thcfracture  of  an  enemy’s  ball  was  often  supplied 
by  the  wheel  of  a farmer’s  cart. 

The  Allies  bad  now  entered  a rich  champaign  country,  adorned 
dtari,.7i«  "iM1 2 3  woods,  villas,  orchards,  smiling  fields,  and  all  the  charming 
in  the  army,  indications  of  long-established  prosperity.  It  therefore  not  only 
abounded  with  resources  of  all  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but 
offered  almost  irresistible  temptations  to  the  violence  and  marauding  of 
conquest.  This  was  more  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  a host  such  as  that 
which  now  approached  Paris, consisting  of  the  soldiers  of  six  different  nations, 
extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  wall  of  China,  many  of  them  of  lawless  and 
half  savage  habits,  all  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  recent  wrongs  and 
unbearable  oppression.  True  to  the  noble  principles  on  which  he  had  through- 
out maintained  the  contest,  Alexander  immediately  issued  a proclamation  to 
his  soldiers,  enjoining  the  strictest  discipline,  and  forbidding  any  supplies 
to  be  obtained  for  the  troops,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  mayor 
and  local  authorities  (3).  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed  with  his  own 


(1)  Fain.  193,  ISC,.  Don.  330,  332.  Burgh.  265, 
266.  Valid,  ii.  319,  321. 

(2)  Dan  335,  336.  Burgh.  334,  335.  Viet,  cl 
Coui|.  *.\iii.  2«0.  261.  Vault,  ii.  296,  299 

(3)  '*  It  i«  llif  immutable  will  of  It  is  majesty  the 
Km  pc  tor,  that  (lit*  troops  under  your  command 
should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  nu  no 
account  whatever  leave  their  bivouacs  to  go  into 
the  villages;  and  that  their,  wants,  such  as  .fire, 


wood,  straw,  should  not  be  supplied  otherwise  than 
through  the  intervention  of  the  mayor.  You  cannot 
but  be  awure  how  much  the  good  conduct  of  our 
troop.*  in  the  present  circumstances  may  influence 
the  common  success  ; and  therefore  his  majesty  w ill 
hold  you  personally  responsible  fhr  the  execution 
of  this  order.'' — Alexander's  Circular  Order, 
March  1814;  D*vri.sMir,  331. 
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hand  a circular  to  the  commanders  of  corps  belonging  to  the  other  nations, 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  lake  every  possible  means  to  preserve  the 
strictest  discipline  among  their  troops  (l).  The  effect  of  these  measures,  not 
less  politic  than  humane,  was  immense.  A vast  crowd  of  peasantry  indeed, 
inspired  with  terror,  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  at  first  lied  into  Paris, 
before  the  columns  of  the  Allied  army ; but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  order 
was  preserved  by  the  invaders;  and,  erelong,  they  remained  at  home,  gazing 
with  amazement  at  the  endless  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
which,  for  days  together,  defiled  past  them  towards  the  capital.  After  the 
repeated  accounts  which  had  been  published  of  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the 
Allied  armies,  it  was  with  unbounded  astonishment  that  they  beheld  the 
interminable  extent  of  their  hosts;  they  admired  the  superb  array  of  the 
guards,  the  dazzling  cuirasses  of  the  horsemen,  the  formidable  trains  of  ar- 
tillery ; and  shuddered  when  they  gazed  on  the  long  and  desultory  array  of 
Cossacks  and  Bashkirs  sweeping  by,  speaking  uncouth  tongues,  singing 
oriental  songs,  giving  fearful  token  of  that  vast  moral  revolution  which  had 
thus  brought  the  children  of  the  desert  into  the  heart  of  European  civi- 
lization (2). 

First  sight  of  As  the  Allied  troops  approached  Paris,  the  resistance  of  Marmont 

SJ*iU<d  an<l  Morticr’s  retiring  corps,  which  had  now  completed  their  round- 
about  march  by  Nangis  and  Melon,  and  again  interposed  between 
the  invaders  and  the  capital,  was  again  felt.  Compans’  division  did  not  eva- 
cuate the  forest  of  Bondy  till  it  had  been  turned  on  all  sides,  and  after  some 
sharp  firing.  Thence  the  sovereigns  inclined  to  the  left,  and  ascended  an 
eminence  on  the  roadside  by  a path  through  brushwood.  The  sun  had  just 
set;  a cool  breeze  refreshed  the  air;  there  was  not  a cloud  in  the  sky.  All  at 
once,  on  the  right,  the  buildings  of  Montmartre  appeared,  and  the  stately 
edifices  of  Paris  burst  upon  the  view.  Indescribable  was  the  sensation  which 
this  sight  produced.  From  rank  to  rank,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  thrilling 
words  passed;  in  a few  seconds  the  electric  shock  was  felt  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  the  columns;  and  all  breaking  their  order,  hurried  foward  to 
the  front,  and  crowded  up  the  ascent.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  still 
illuminating  the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  the  summit  of  the  Pantheon  yet 
reflected  his  beams;  while  they  gazed,  the  light  ceased,  and  darkness  began  to 
overspread  the  massy  structures  of  the  capital.  Forgotten  in  an  instant  were 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  ; wounds,  fallen  brothers,  lost  friends,  were  as 
nothing;  one  only  feeling,  that  of  exultation,  filled  every  bosom;  one  only 
emotion,  that  of  gratitude,  swelled  every  heart.  After  inhaling,  during 
several  minutes,  the  entrancing  spectacle,  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  slow  and 
pensive  at  the  very  magnitude  of  their  triumph,  descended  from  the  height, 
and  proceeded  to  Bondy,  the  last  post  station  before  Paris,  where  they  passed 
the  night  (3]. 

fiuuoTin  " bat  was  the  state  of  Paris—  of  the  great  Revolutionary  Ca- 
in",rtV,"  pital — when  the  danger  could  no  longer  be  concealed ; when  crowds 

rw.  of  peasants,  flying  before  the  foe,  beset  the  barriers  in  trembling 


(l)  “ At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Pari.*, 
it  is  only  hy  the  strictest  subordination  among  the 
troops  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the  important 
results  we  have  in  view.  You  were  one  of  the  first 
to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  over  the 
affections  of  ike  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the  cause 
we  are  defending  ; but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this 
conviction,  if  the  villages  round  Paris  be  left  a prey 
to  plunderers,  instead  of  finding  protection  in  our 
armies?  I earnestly  entreat  of  you  louse  every 


possible  means  to  prevent  acts  of  violence.  Every 
commander  of  a corps,  or  detaihineut,  should  be 
made  personally  responsible  for  w hatever  disorder 
may  be  committed.  Your  active  exertions  on  this 
occasion  will  secure  you  the  general  gratitude,  and 
double  the  high  respect  I entertain  for  you.”— 
Ai.exakdeh  to  Marshal  Court  Wrlde,  March  20, 
1814  ; Da«ii,e»sky,  334,  335. 

(2)  Dan.  334,  335.  Lab.  U.  349.  Cap.  x.  440. 

(3)  Dan.  338,  330. 
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agitation ; when  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  already  heard  in  the  plain  of 
St. -Denis,  and  the  resplendent  illumination  of  the  eastern  sky  told  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  that  the  forces  of  banded  Europe  slept  round  watch- 
fires  at  their  gates?  Fearful  indeed,  for  cight-and-forty  hours,  had  been  the 
note  of  preparation  within  its  walls.  In  vain  the  agents  of  the  police  spread 
proclamations,  assuring  the  people  that  the  Allies  would  never  venture  to 
attack  the  immortal  city;  that  its  means  of  defence  were  invincible;  that 
live  hundred  guns  were  ready  to  spread  death  among  the  foe;  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  simply  to  close  the  barriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the 
last  man  (f).  These  high-sounding  expressions  could  not  conceal  the  real 
facts  which  were  before  their  eyes  ; they  could  not  make  the  citizens  blind 
to  the  endless  crowd  of  peasants  in  consternation,  which  defiled  in  confusion 
along  the  Boulevards,  conveying  with  them  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
horses  and  cattle,  into  the  last  asylum  of  the  capital.  The  extreme  orders 
which  the  more  violent  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  that  they  should  arm  the  populace,  burn  the  suburbs,  de- 
stroy the  bridges,  barricade  the  streets,  and  if  necessary  retire  to  the  south 
of  the  Seine,  there  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  heads  of  his  columns,  augmented  the  general  consternation.  Uni- 
versal spoliation,  conflagration,  and  massacre,  were  anticipated  from  such 
letting  loose  of  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  the  Revolution.  The  banks  wore 
closed,  the  shops  shut  up;  every  one  hid  his  most  valuable  moveables; 
vast  quantities  of  plate  and  treasure  were  buried;  the  gaming-houses 
were  stopped ; and,  what  had  been  unknown  in  the  bloodiest  days  of  the 
Revolution,  the  theatres  were  empty.  Preparations  were  at  length  making 
by  the  government,  but  they  were  of  a kind  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  terrors  of  the  people ; six  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand national  guards,  were  reviewed  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  and  marched 
along  the  quays ; but  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  soldiers,  the  long  trains  of  ar- 
tillery which  traversed  the  streets,  the  distant  thunder  of  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
the  ceaseless  torrent  of  disorderly  peasants  flyingbeforc  the  invaders,  which 
streamed  over  the  Boulevards,  and  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were  brought 
in  from  the  advanced  posts,  told  but  too  plainly  that  war  in  all  its  horrors 
was  fast  approaching  the  mighty  capital  (2). 

Hr*"  ,n  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  the  Council  of  State 
siuHto  was  s,|mmoncd  to  deliberate  on  the  grave  question,  whether  or 
traV'rJu  'h'  not  t*'c  impress  and  the  King  of  Rome  should  remain  in  Paris  to 
a*-'  King  await  the  fate  of  arms,  or  he  withdrawn  to  a place  of  safety  beyond 
should  rc*  the  Loire.  The  minister  of  war,  Clarke,  briefly  unfolded  the  mili- 
KT"  tary  situation  of  the  capital,  its  troops  of  the  line,  artillery,  and 
national  guards,  who  could  be  assembled  for  its  defence.  The  forces  of  the 
Allies  were  estimated  at  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men;  and  in  these 
circumstances  the  minister  declared  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  Empress  and  her  son.  Various  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done 


(l)  ‘‘The  Allies  regard  the  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital  as  the  recompense  and  end  of 
their  invasion  ; they  already  make  a boast  or  having 
entered  it  without  resistance — of  having  sacked  it ; 
and  they  propose  to  send  of!  the  elite  of  its  work- 
men, of  its  artisans,  of  its  artists,  to  the  depths  of 
Russia,  To  people  their  deserts,  and  then  they  will 
set  fire  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  town.  But,  with 
what  hope  ol  success  can  they  enter  Paris?  What 
would  become  of  them  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
population,  armed,  inflamed,  and  resolute  to  defend 


itself?  Paris  contains  twenty  thousand  horses, 
which  might  convey  to  the  heights  five  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  would  lie  easy  to  barricade  the 
atrrels,  and  to  ofTrr  at  ever)-  point  an  invincible 
resistance.  It  would  be  enough  even  to  close  the 
harriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man  ! No ! 
The  Allies  will  never  approach  Paris!” — Affiche, 
Paris,  29/A  March  1014  ; Bbsi'Chames,  ii.  191,  192. 

(2)  Bcauch.  ii.  191, 194.  I^tb.ii.  319,  350.  Cap.  x. 
440. 
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followed  this  exposition.  Roul.iy  de  la  Meurllie,  an  old  republican,  proposed 
that  (bey  should  convey  the  Empress  to  (be  H6tel-de-ViUe»  and  show  her  to 
(be  people  in  (be  faubourgs,  bolding  her  infant  in  her  arms;  that  now  was 
the  time  to  display  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa.  Savary  expounded  the 
means  which  he  could  put  in  motion  for  rousing  the  masses;  and  Mold 
combated  this  opinion  by  observing,  “ that  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  if 
resistance  was  determined  on,  would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a government 
—that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  speedily  abandon  the  Emperor.”  To 
this  opinion  Talleyrand  assented.  Clarke  insisted  “ that  it  was  a mistake  to 
consider  Paris  as  the  centre  of  the  imperial  power : that  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  would  follow  him  every  where;  and  as  long  as  a village  remained 
in  France  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  that  was  his  capital.”  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  nineteen  out  of  twenty-three  voted  for  making  the  contest  a 
popular  one,  and  transporting  the  Empress  and  the  scat  of  the  government, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  League,  to  the  HOlel-de-Ville.  When  then  this  division 
was  made  known,  Joseph  produced  an  express  order  from  the  Emperor, 
dated  from  Keirns  not  a fortnight  before,  to  the  effect,  that  in  no  event 
should  they  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris  with  forces  plainly  irre- 
sistible, the  Empress,  with  the  King  of  Rome  and  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  should  be  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire  : in  fine,  that 
he  would  rather  see  his  son  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (1). 
This  precise  and  deiinitive  order,  which  provided  for  the  very  case  which 
had  occurred,  put  an  end  to  all  deliberation;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Joscpii  should  remain  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  capital  but  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  should  accompany  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome 
beyond  the  Lore  (2). 

Moumrui  The  departure  of  the  Empress  took  place  next  day,  and  completed 

the  deptr*  the  discouragement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  A great  crowd  as* 

Kmpr°»l'c  semblcd  at  the  Place  Carrousel,  when  the  carriages  came  to  the 

Mum,  »9.  ,]oor  al  Jaybrcak ; and  though  none  ventured  openly  to  arraign 
the  orders  of  government,  yet  many  were  the  condemnations  uttered  in 
private  at  the  timid  policy  which  virtually  abandoned  the  capital  to  the 
enemy,  by  withdrawing  those  whose  presence  was  most  calculated  to  have 
preserved  authority,  and  stimulated  resistance  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
King  of  Rome,  though  only  three  years  of  age,  cried  violently  when  they 
came  to  take  liim  away  : he  exclaimed  that  they  were  betraying  his  papa, 
and  clung  to  the  curtains  of  his  apartment  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  re- 
* quired  all  the  influence  of  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  to  induce 
him  to  quit  his  hold,  lie  was  still  in  tears  w hen  he  was  carried  down  to  the 
carriage  of  the  Empress.  Marie  Louise  was  calm  and  resigned,  but  deadly 
pale.  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  mournful  procession  set  out, 
and,  defiling  by  the  quay  of  the  river,  took  the  road  for  Rambouillet. 
The  long  train  of  carriages  passed  slowly  along,  amidst  the  tears  of  a large 
body  of  people,  while  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  already  heard  from 

(|)  11  Yon  arc  in  no  event  to  permit  the  Empress  of  the  crown,  and  the  treasure.  Never  quit  my  son  ; 
and  the  King  of  Rome  to  full  iulo  the  hands  of  the  and  keep  in  mind  that  I would  rather  see  him  in  the 
enemy;  I cm  aboQl  to  monirurrc  In  such  a manner,  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
that  you  may  possibly  he  several  days  without  The  fate  of  Astvanox,  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
hearing  from  me.  Should  the  enemy  advance  upon  the  Givi-kl,  hat  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  de- 
raris  with  such  forces  ns  t’o  render  all  resistance  plorahlc  in  history.'*— Nxroifos  to  Jusct-a,  Jteum, 
impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire  itffA  March  1814 ; CtArmoex,  x.  443.  444. 
the  Kmprrsj,  the  King  of  Rome,  ibe  great  dignita-  (2^  Thib.  ix.  0|7,  618.  Cnp.  x.  442,  444.  Sn- 
ries,  the  miuifctcr*,  the  officers  or  the  senate,  the  vary,  vl.  344,  345* 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  the  great  officers 
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the  direction  of  St. -Denis.  Terror  now  froze  every  heart;  all  felt  that  resis- 
tance was  hopeless,  and  that  nothing  remained  Lmt  to  make  the  best  terms 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  victors  (1). 

Paris,  now  almost  as  well  known  as  London  to  every  person  in 
pari. » > England,  whether  male  or  female,  who  has  received  a liberal  cdu- 
cation,  may  not  be  equally  familiar  in  future  times,  or  in  other 
countries ; and  even  to  those  who  know  it  best,  it  is  never  irksome  to  read  a 
description  of  a city  in  which  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  their  life  have 
been  spent.  Situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  French  metropolis  is  as 
favourably  adapted  for  external  defence  as  for  internal  ornament  and  salu- 
brity. From  Mount  Valerian  on  the  west,  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  on  the 
east,  it  is  protected  by  a line  of  hills  running  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  . 
Seine,  and  presenting  a natural  fortification  against  an  enemy  approaching 
from  the  north  or  cast,  the  quarter  from  which  danger  is  principally  to  be 
apprehended.  Clichv,  Romaiuvillc,  Belleville,  the  plateau  of  Chaumont, 
Montmartre,  are  the  names  which  have  been  affixed  to  this  ridge ; and  al- 
though Hot  strengthened  by  field-works,  yet  these  natural  advantages  con- 
stituted a very  formidable  line  of  defence.  The  ridge  is  about  three  miles  and 
a half  in  length,  and  the  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  villas,  and  enclosures 
with  which  it  is  covered,  rendered  it  in  a peculiar  manner  susceptible  of 
defence  by  a body  of  militia  or  national  guards,  who  might  be  unequal  to  a 
combat  with  regular  forces  in  the  open  field.  The  plain  of  St. -Denis,  betw  een 
Montmartre  and  Bomainville,  extends  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital;  but  it 
is  enfiladed  on  cither  side  by  the  guns  front  those  elevated  heights,  the  lire 
of  batteries  on  which,  intersecting  each  other,  rendered  all  access  by  the 
great  road  from  St. -Denis  impossible,  till  the  summits  were  carried.  Mont- 
martre, a conical  hill  which  rises  to  a considerable  height,  and  is  nearly 
covered  with  buildings,  presented,  if  adequately  furnished  with  cannon,  a 
most  formidable  object  of  attack;  but  the  positions  of  Chaumont,  Belleville, 
and  Menilmontant,  were  less  compact  and  more  open  to  a flank  attack.  The 
whole  defence  of  the  capital,  however  depended  on  the  possession  of  these 
heights  : if  they  were  taken,  Paris  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
Bombs  from  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  would  carry  as  far  as  the  Rue 
Moutblanc,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city;  the  old  ramparts  had  long 
since  been  converted  into  shady  walks,  well  known  as  the  principal  scene 
of  enjoyment  in  the  capital;  and  the  barriers  on  the  principal  roads,  con- 
nected together  by  a brick  wall,  presented  the  means  only  of  preventing 
smuggling,  or  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  police,  but  could  oppose  no  resistance 
whatever  to  the  attack  of  regular  soldiers  (2). 

D„rrip.  What  chiefly  strikes  a stranger  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  is  the 
bui'i.ii'nt'i"  extraordinary  variety  and  beauty  of  the  public  edifices.  The  long- 
»( e«ri..  established  greatness  of  the  French  sovereigns,  the  taste  for  archi- 
tecture which  several  of  them  possessed,  and  the  durable  materials  of  which 
the  capital  is  built,  have  conspired,  in  a long  succession  of  ages,  to  store  it 
with  a scries  of  public  and  private  edifices,  which  arc  not  only  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  imposing  in  themselves,  but  in  the  highestdegree  interest- 
ing, from  the  picture  they  present  of  the  successive  change  of  manners, 
habits,  and  taste,  during  the  long  lifetime  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  stately 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Julian,  now  devoted  to  the  humble  purpose  of  a - 
cooper’s  warehouse  in  the  faubourg  St. -Germain,  to  the  recent  magnificent 
structures  projected  by  Napoleon,  and  executed  by  the  Bourbons,  it  exlii- 

(f)  Sot,  vil,  1.3.  Thili.  ix.  618-  619.  Cap,  x.  (2)  Personal  observation.  Kwh,  iii.  415,429, 
,413.  - Viet,  el  Cmiq.  xxiii.  283,  284. 
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bits  an  unbroken  scries  of  buildings,  still  entire,  erected  during  fifteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  together  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  forming, 
like  Gibbon’s  History  of  Rome,  a bridge  which  spans  over  the  dark  gulf  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  towers  of  Notre  Dante,  which  rise  amidst  the  austerity 
of  Gothic  taste,  and  arc  loaded  with  the  riches  of  Catholic  superstition ; the 
Hotel  dc  Ville,  the  florid  architecture  of  w hich  recalls  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  League ; the  Marais,  with  its  stately  edifices,  carrying  us  back 
to  the  rising  splendour  of  the  bourbon  princes ; the  Louvre,  which  witnessed 
the  frightful  massacre  of  Charles  IX.;  the  Pont  Ncuf,  which  bears  the  image 
of  Henry  IV ; the  Tuilcries  breathing  at  once  the  splendour  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  martyred  descendant;  the  Place  Louis  XV,  which 
beheld  in  succession  the  orgies  of  royally  and  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution; 
the  column  of  the  Place  Veuddme,  which  perpetuates  the  glories  of  Napo- 
leon— present  a series  of  monuments  unequalled  in  interest  by  any  other 
city  of  modern  Europe,  and  which  may  possibly  to  future  ages  exceed  even 
the  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Every  step  in  Paris  is  historical; 
the  shadows  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side ; the  very  stones  breathe.  The 
streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow,  and  consequently,  perhaps, 
unhealthy;  but  their  strailness  only  renders  them  the  more  imposing,  their 
buildings  being  always  seen  in  rapid  perspective ; and  the  old  stone  piles, 
often  five  stories  in  height,  some  of  them  contemporary  with  the  Crusades, 
seem  to  frown  with  contempt  on  the  modern  passenger.  It  was  in  these 
narrow  streets,  the  focus  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants, estimated  in  all  at  that  period  at  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  dwelt. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  a wider  space  is  seen — light  arches  span  the  limpid 
stream,  and  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  attest  the  riches  and  taste  of  a more 
refined  age.  Nor  is  the  beauty  of  architectural  monuments  inferior  to  the 
interest  of  ancient  associations;  the  colossal  proportions,  and  yet  delicate 
finishing,  of  the  arch  of  Neuilly  ; the  exquisite  peristyle  of  the  church  of  the 
Madeleine;  the  matchless  facade  of  the  Louvre;  the  noble  portico  of  the 
Pantheon ; the  lofty  column  of  Austerlitz,  will  ever  attract  the  cultivated  in 
taste  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  even  after  the  political  greatness  of  F ranee 
has  declined,  and  its  glories  exist  only  in  the  records  of  historic  fame  (1). 

Foot*  of  The  troops  which  remained  at  the  disposal  of  Joseph,  for  the 
™ ihiTm  defence  of  the  heights  of  Paris,  were  very  inconsiderable,  and 
of  d«fenc«.  al together  inadcq ua tc  to  the  defence  of  so  extensive  a position.  The 
National  Guard,  indeed,  was  thirty  thousand  strong,  but  not  more  than  half 
of  this  number  were  armed;  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed  in  the 
guarding  of  the  lwrelvc  barriers  of  the  city,  or  the  service  of  the  interior;  so 
that  not  more  than  five  thousand  were  available  for  service  on  the  external 
defences.  Marmont  commanded  the  right,  which  rested  on  Rcllcville  and 
Chaumont,  with  detachments  on  all  the  points  susceptible  of  defence,  as  far 
as  Vincennes;  and  Mortier  the  left,  which  extended  between  the  canal  of 
Ourcq  and  Montmartre,  across  the  great  road  from  St. -Denis,  with  posts  as 
far  as  Neuilly.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  weight  of  the  contest  would  be 
around  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  and  the  buttes  of  Chaumont,  and  it  was  there, 
accordingly,  that  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy  was  placed.  The  wreck  of 
fifteen  divisions  stood  on  the  line  of  defence,  which,  in  former  days,  would 

(l)  Personal  observation.  has  been  built  in  public  edifices  in  I ondon  in  our 

They  may  well  put  tbp  architect*  of  Knglaud  to  time,  Coin]  tore  St. •Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey 
the  blush,  for  the  painful  inferiority  which  the  tno-  with  tbc  National  Gallery,  ant!  say  whether  we  have 
tlcrn  structures  of  London  exhibit.  The  modern  uot  fallen  from  a race  of  giants  toa  brood  of  pigmies. 
Mructures  observe— Nothing  worthy  of  the  nation 
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have  contained  at  least  ninety  thousand  combatants;  but  so  wasted  had  they 
been  under  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years,  that  they  could 
not  now  muster  more  than  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
horse.  In  Marmont’s  wing,  the  skeletons  of  seventy  battalions  were  required 
to  make  up  eight  thousand  men.  Their  air  was  firm,  but  sad:  they  were 
resolved  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  country;  but  they  knew  the  enemy 
they  had  to  combat,  and  were  aware  it  would  be  in  vain.  Including  the 
National  Guards  who  were  without  the  barriers,  and  all  the  depots  which 
had  been  brought  forward,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men  took 
partin  the  defence;  but  they  were  supported  by  a hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty-three  of  which  were  of  position,  some  on  the  extreme 
right  being  manned  by  the  young  men  of  the  Polytechnic  school.  Of  the 
Allies,  a hundred  thousand  men  were  in  line,  and  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
attack;  the  remainder  of  the  force  being  left  behind  on  the  Marne,  at  Trilpost 
and  Meaux,  to  guard  the  communications  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  movements 
of  Napoleon.  That  great  commander,  as  already  mentioned,  had  projected 
the  erection  of  powerful  fortilications  on  the  heights  now  threatened  by  the 
Allies,  after  his  return  from  Austerlitz  in  1806  (1),  and  had  been  only  pre- 
vented by  the  dread  of  awakening  the  Parisians  from  their  slumber  of  security 
under  the  shadow  of  the  glory  of  the  Great  Nation.  Memorable  warning! 
How  often  is  national  security  endangered,  or  national  existence  shortened, 
by  heedless  pride  or  shortsighted  economy  obstructing  the  sagacious  foresight, 
requiring  present  sacrifice  in  money  or  vanity,  of  prophetic  wisdom  (2)1 

Joseph,  on  the  20th,  issued  a spirited  proclamation  to  his  troops 
produm-  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  w hich  he  exhorted  them  to  combat 
Aiurd. nny.  bravely  to  maintain  their  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 
who  might  be  hourly  expected  (3).  SchwarUenberg,  on  his  part,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  issued  a remarkable  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  which  the  precise  language  was  used  which 
Louis  XVI,  two-and-lwenty  years  before,  had  recommended  to  the  Allied 
sovereigns  as  the  only  tone  which  was  likely  to  vanquish  the  Revolution, 
by  declaring  war  on  it,  but  not  on  France;  but  which  had  been  then  and 
since  unaccountably  forgotten  amidst  the  ambition  and  separate  interests  of 
the  potentates  who  composed  the  alliance  (4).  The  allusions  in  this  procla- 


(1)  Ante , vii.  179. 

(«)  Vaud.  ii.  3l0,  3 1 3. 328.  Koch, iii.  Burgh.  238. 
Dan.  347.  348  Wot  ho,  iii  403,404. 

(3)  **  Citixrn*  of  Fa  rial  A column  of  the  enemy 
has  advanced  to  Meaux.  It  approaches  by  the  road 
of  Germany ; but  the  Emperor  follows  it  closely  at 
the  bead  of  a victorious  array.  The  Council  of  the 
Rcerncy  has  proviJrd  for  the  safety  of  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome.  I remain  with  you.  I.et  ui 
arm  to  defend  our  capital  — its  monuments,  its 
riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to 
us.  Let  this  great  city  become  a cainp  for  a few  in- 
stants; and  let  the  enemy  find  his  shame  under  those 
walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph  The  Em- 
peror marches  to  onr  succour  i second  him  by  a 
brief  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  we  shall  preserve 
the  honour  of  France,”— ' Tuibaudsao,  lx.  619-620. 

(4)  Ante.  I.  195. 

“ inhabitants  of  Paris  1 The  Allied  Armies  arc 
under  your  walls.  The  object  of  their  march  to  the 
capital  of  France  is  founded  on  the  hope  of  a sin- 
cere and  durable  pacification  with  her.  For  twenty 
years  Europe  lu.s  been  deluged  with  blond  and 
tears.  Every  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  these  calami- 
ties has  proved  vain;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
very  government  which  opprcMcs  you,  there  has 
been  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace. 


Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of  this  truth* 
The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a be- 
neficent government,  which  shall  strengthen  her 
ollianco  with  nil  nations;  and  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  js  the  duty  of  Paris  to  hasten 
the  general  pacification.  We  await  the  expression 
of  your  opinion,  with  a degree  of  impatience  pro- 
portioned to  the  mighty  consequences  which  must 
result  from  your  determination.  Declare  St ; and 
you  shall  at  once  find  defenders  in  the  armies 
standing  before  your  walls.  Parisians!  the  state  of 
France,  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  pcacaahle  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the 
real  sentiments  of  your  countrymen,  are  know  n to 
you.  In  these  examples  you  will  find  the  end  of  war 
and  domestic  discord  i it  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  The  preservation  of  your  city  and  of  your 
tranquillity,  shall  be  the  object  of  the  prudent  mea- 
sures which  the  Allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in  con- 
cert with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  ge- 
neral confidence.  Troops  shall  not  be  quartered 
upon  you.  Such  are  the  scutiincuts  with  which 
Europe,  arrayed  before  your  Vails,  now  addresses 
you.  Ilj9ieti  to  justify  her  confidence  in  your  pa- 
triotism ond  prudence.”— See  DAXiLBrsuf,  345, 
349,  and  Cansriurr,  x.  158 
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motion  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of  conquest  with  which  all  the  governments 
of  France  for  twenty  years  had  been  animated,  and  to  the  facility  with  which 
peace  might  be  obtained,  on  honourable  terms,  by  France,  and  to  the 
example  of  Bordeaux,  where  Louis  XVIII  had  already  been  proclaimed, 
pointed,  not  obscurely,  to  a restoration  of  the  exiled  princes  as  the  sole  con- 
dition on  which,  since  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  alChatillon,  the  Allies 
considered  it  possible  that  a pacification  could  be  effected.  They  had  already 
erected  the  conquered  districts  into  a sort  of  province  with  the  direction  of 
which  the  Count  d’ Artois,  who  was  at  Vesoul,  was  entrusted.  The  procla- 
mation, with  a proposal  for  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  the  French 
advanced  posts;  but  the  French  marshals,  like  brave  men,  rejected  it,  and 
resolved  to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity  (1). 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  March  the  gdni'rale  beat  in  all 
anion,' ami  the  quarters  of  Paris,  to  summon  the  National  Guard  to  assemble 
praiMen*’  at  their  different  points  of  rendezvous.  Onc-and-twenty  years 
Marohjo'.  had  elapsed  since,  at  the  same  hour,  it  had  called  them,  amidst 
the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  on  the  10th 
August  1793;  they  had  then  failed  at  the  decisive  moment— they  had  basely 
surrendered  their  sovereign  lo  an  infuriated  rabble,  and  abandoned  the 
nation  to  the  government  of  the  multitude  (2).  They  now  had  their  reward  : 
they  were  to  witness  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  their  country ; the 
iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  France.  Bravely,  however,  they  repaired 
to  their  posts,  amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  never 
expected  lo  see  them  more.  Hardly  had  the  clock  in  the  church  of  St. -Denis 
struck  live  in  the  morning,  when  the  anxious  eyes  from  the  summit  of  the 
heights  of  Romainville  discovered  several  dark  masses  appearing  beyond 
Panlin,  on  the  road  to  Meaux.  Still  not  a gun  was  fired  on  either  side;  the 
level  glance  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  peaceful  slopes  of  Romainville,  and 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides  was  only  beginning  to  lighten  before  his 
rays.  Suddenly  the  discharge  of  artillery  was  heard  on  the  right;  the  dark 
mass  quickly  became  edged  with  fire ; and  soon  the  roar  of  several  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  announced  to  the  trembling  inhabitants  of  the  capital  that 
the  last  day  of  the  Revolution  had  arrived.  Raieffsky,  supported  by  the 
reserves  of  Barclay,  was  charged  with  the  attack  of  the  French  centre,  be- 
tween Pantin  and  Vincennes,  and  especially  the  heights  of  Belleville;  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtcmburg,  supported  by  Giulay’s  Austrians  on  the 
left,  was  to  assail  the  bridges  of  the  .Marne  at  St.-Maur  and  Charcnton,  to 
clear  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  blockade  the  castle,  and” threaten  the  Barriere 
du  Trone.  On  the  right  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to  advance  on  Montmartre 
on  two  sides;  Count  Langcron  from  Clichy  and  St.-Denis;  Klcist,  D’York,'and 
XVoronzoff,  on  the  Allied  left,  from  the  villages  of  La  Villette  and  La  Cha- 
pelle.  Above  a hundred  thousand  men  were  destined  to  co-operate  in  the 
attack,  but  they  did  not  all  arrive  in  action  at  the  same  time;  the  weight  of 
the  contest  long  fell  on  Raieffsky  and  Barclay  alone  in  the  centre,  and  thence 
the  unlooked-for  continuance  and  bloody  nature  of  the  strife  (3). 

Repulse  of  At  six  in  the  morning  the  firing  of  musketry  began  in  the  centre, 
IS'tSe by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtcmburg,  with  his  division,  issuing  from 
*"•  the  village  of  Pantin;  while  Raieffsky  himself,  with  GortchakolTs 
infantry  and  Pahlen’s  cavalry,  advanced  direct  on  Romainville.  Marmont, 
however,  convinced  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed  in  not  occupying 

18.  Cap.  *.  438,  430.  Burgh.  214.  237.338.  Koch,  lit, 451.  453.  Viet.  *t  ColHJ.  x*t(l. 
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these  villages  the  evening  before,  was  advancing  to  occupy  them  with  Iloyer’s 
division  of  the  Young  Guard,  when  he  met  Prince  Eugene’s  Russians  on  an 
eminence  a little  beyond  Pantin.  A furious  conflict  immediately  commenced, 
which  soon  extended  to  Romainville  : the  numbers  were  equal,  the  reso- 
lution and  skill  on  the  opposite  sides  well  matched;  and  so  bloody  was  the 
combat,  that  in  a short  time  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Russians  had  fallen. 
Mortier,  finding  he  was  not  attacked,  sent  two  divisions  to  aid  Marmont,  and 
with  their  aid  the  Russian  cuirassiers  were  routed,  and  Prince  Eugene  driven 
back,  still  bravely  lighting,  into  the  villages.  Feeling  himself  unequal  to 
such  a conflict  for  any  considerable  time,  he  wrote  to  Barclay  urgently  re- 
questing assistance  (1) ; and  shortly  afterwards  Raieffsky,  having  completed 
his  circular  march,  commenced  operations  on  the  left : his  infantry  carried 
Montreuil,  and  his  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Charron,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the 
Young  Guard  at  Romainville,  which  checked  the  advance  of  Marmont’s  victo- 
rious division,  but  still  decided  nothing.  It  was  now  eight  o’clock,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  uncertain  of  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  or  of  the  probable  time  of  Napoleon’s  approach ; he 
learned  with  dismay  that  Blucher’s  forces  had  not  yet  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montmartre — that  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtcmburg  and 
Giulay  were  still  far  behind  on  the  left — and  that  Raieffsky  was  overmatched, 
and  his  men  fast  falling  in  the  centre.  Instantly  perceiving  the  danger,  the 
Emperor  immediately  ordered  Barclay  to  bring  up  the  grenadiers,  and  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  guards,  to  the  support  of  Raieffsky ; and  soon  these  noble 
troops  were  seen  marching  in  double  quick  time  on  the  road  to  Pantin  (2). 
The  I- in [K- . Their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  danger  speedily  changed  the  state  of 
upViIk"8'  affairs.  Prince  Eugene,  long  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  now 
ShtoI’Ve.  'n  Ids  turn  had  the  advantage.  General  Mesenzoff  advancing  at  the 
head  of  three  Russian  divisions  of  the  guards,  supported  Raieff- 
sky;  and  their  united  force,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  in  the  plain  till  the  heights  were  carried,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  French  guns  vomited  forth  death  on  all  sides,  made  a general  attack  on 
the  wooded  hills  of  Romainville,  which  were  carried  after  a most  desperate 
conflict,  the  French  who  occupied  them,  being  driven  back  to  the  heights 
in  the  rear  of  Menilmontant  and  Belleville.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Prince- 
Royal  of  Wirtcmburg  had  not  yet  come  up,  Count  Pahlen  pushed  forward  a 
body  of  his  dragoons  towards  Vincennes,  who,  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
approached  the  Barricre  du  Trone,  where  twenty  guns,  manned  by  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Polytechnic  school,  received  them  with  a point-blank  discharge. 
Hardly,  however,  was  the  first  round  over,  when  the  Russian  hulans  made  a 
dash  in  (lank  at  the  guns,  which  were  taken,  with  the  gallant  youths  who 
served  them;  and  the  seizure  of  the  gate  itself  was  only  prevented  by  the 
national  guard,  who  checked  the  pursuit  (5).  Meanwhile  Barclay  having,  by 
the  aid  of  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  at  length  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
the  heights  of  Pantin  and  Romainville,  gave  orders  to  suspend  the  attack  in 
the  centre,  until  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Silesia  on  the  right,  and  the  corps 
of  Giulay  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtcmburg  on  the  left,  enabled  the 
whole  army  to  take  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  battle  (4). 


(1)  Ilis  words  were—"  The  second  cnq>»  is  ready 
and  willing  to  he  sacrificed  s think  of  us,  and  help 
us."  Barclay  answered—"  Many  thanks  for  your 
resolution  : the  grenadiers  arc  prepared  to  reinforce 
you."— Danilevsky,  352. 

(2)  Dan.  353.  354.  Vaud.  ii.  332,  334.  Viet,  et 
f.onq.  xxiii.  296,  297.  Burch.  210.  Koch,  iii.  453, 
460.  471. 


(3)  One  of  these  boys  was  overthrown  into  a 
ditch,  where  a Cossack  had  his  spear  uplifted  to 
pierce  him,  when  a Russian  lancer,  touched  with  his 
youth  and  valour,  staid  his  arm,  saying,  * Pas  tucr 
jcune  Franfais.*  Koch,  iii.  472. 

(4)  Dan.  355,  356.  Burgh.  2*1.  Koch,  iii.  461, 
46  4.  Vaud.  ii.  334,  336.  Motho,  iii*  404,  406. 
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on!?"""  At  eleven  o’clock,  standards  and  armed  bodies  of  men  were  seen 
of  sliest*  by  the  anxious  crowds  who  thronged  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
around  St.-Dcnis,  which  soon,  widening  and  extending,  moved 
steadily  forward,  till,  like  a huge  black  wave,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain 
which  stretches  from  thence  to  the  capital.  It  was  the  first  host  of  the  army 
of  Silesia,  which,  dividing  into  two  columns  as  it  approached  Montmartre, 
streamed  in  endless  files,  the  one  half  towards  La  Villette,  on  the  great  road 
to  the  barrier  of  St.-Dcnis,  the  other  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly,as  if  to  turn 
that  important  post  by  the  extreme  French  left.  D’York  and  KIcist  were  on 
the  great  road,  moving  direct  on  Paris,  Langeron  on  the  Allied  right  moving 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank.  The  defence  of  La  Villette  and  la  Chapelle  was 
most  obstinate.  Forfourlong  hours  Morticr’s  troops,  with  heroic  resolution, 
made  good  their  post  against  the  constantly  increasing  masses  and  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  Prussians;  and  it  was  not  till  W'oronzofT  brought  up  his  iron 
bands  of  Russian  veterans,  with  the  15th  and  14th  light  infantry  at  their 
head,  that  the  batteries  which  commanded  the  village  were  carried,  and  the 
French  driven  out.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  being  reinforced,  again  made  dis- 
positions for  an  attack  on  Pantin.  Barclay  upon  that  ordered  the  Prussian 
and  Baden  guards  to  march  out  and  attack  the  enemy,  and  these  splendid 
troops,  led  by  their  gallant  colonel,  Alvenslebcn,  rushed  on  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  speedily  broken  and  driven  back  almost 
to  the  barriers  of  Pre-St. -Gervais.  Such  was  the  admiration  which  this 
charge  excited  in  the  breast  of  Alexander,  who  witnessed  it,  that  with  his 
own  hands  he  took  the  cross  of  St.-Georgc  off  the  neck  of  the  Archduke 
Constantine,  who  stood  near  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Prussian  commander 
while  he  and  his  troops  were  in  the  thick  of  a running  fire ; and  the  flatter- 
ing badge  being  put  on  his  breast  on  the  spot,  the  men  set  up  a shout  which 
was  heard  above  all  the  roar  of  the  battle  (1). 

And  ofthe  At  length,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  heads  of  the 
wriToborj  columns  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtcinburg  arrived  at  the 
on  am  lea.  extreme  Allied  left;  and  although  Giulay’s  Austrians  had  not  yet 
made  their  appearance,  he  immediately  commenced  operations.  The  wood 
of  Vincennes  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition  ; the  castle  blockaded ; 
the  bridge  of  St.-Maur,  with  eight  guns,  carried  by  storm,  and  the  French 
driven  back  with  severe  loss  to  Charcnton.  Both  wings  having  thus  come  up 
at  last,  the  Emperor  ordered  a general  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The 
Allies  formed,  as  at  Leipsic  and  Arcis-sur-Auhc,  a vast  semicircle,  stretching 
from  Charcnton  on  the  extreme  left,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuilly  on  the 
right;  the  French  a concave  circle,  facing  outwards,  and  which  was  gra- 
dually falling  back  to  the  barriers.  Langeron  was  ordered  to  carry  Mont- 
martre, cost  what  it  might;  while  Raieffsky  and  Prince  Eugene,  supported 
by  Barclay’s  reserves  and  the  grenadiers,  again  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
centre.  This  grand  assault,  now  made  with  greatly  superior  forces,  and  at  . 
all  points  at  the  same  time,  proved  entirely  successful.  The  conquerors 
rushed  forward  in  the  order  followed  in  the  desperate  assault  of  Ismael,  and 
with  as  rapid  success.  In  vain  the  French  generals  and  officers  did  all  in 
their  power,  by  standing  in  front  of  their  columns,  and  exposing  themselves 
to  the  uttermost,  to  animate  their  men  and  lead  them  back  into  action. 
Heroism  and  patriotism  did  their  best  to  resist,  but  they  did  it  in  vain;  an 
invincible  spirit  was  roused  among  mankind  ; the  Almighty  fiat  had  gone 

(l)  Dan.  367,  353.  Furgb.  241,  242.  Plotho,  iii.  40d,  407,  Vaud.  ii.  336,  338.  Kocb,  iii.  465,  476. 
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forth,  its  instrument  was  the  indignation  of  oppressed  humanity,  and  France 
was  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  Revolution  (d). 

Storming  of  Flashing  in  the  rays  of  a brilliant  sun,  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
wmchm!  colours  were  carried  forward  from  one  summit  to  another,  till 
maud i’«ris.  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  Paris  lay  at  their  feet.  The 
Prussians,  under  the  gallant  Prince  William,  after  a desperate  struggle  car- 
ried the  bridge  over  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  and  expelled  Mortier’s  men,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  out  of  La  Villette.  Charpentier's  veterans  of  the  guards 
retired,  furious  with  indignation,  and  still  even  in  retreat  keeping  up  a 
deadly  and  unquenchable  fire  on  their  pursuers.  Pilchnilsky’s  division  of 
the  Russians  carried  the  barriers  of  Pre-St.-Gervais,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  seventeen  guns  which  had  been  planted  there  ; ten  more  yielded 
to  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  Prussian  and  lladen  guards;  Prince  Gorl- 
chakofT forced  Charron ; the  burying-ground  at  Monl-Louis  with  eight,  the 
battery  of  Menilmontant  with  seven  guns,  were  successively  stormed  ; the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  wood  of  Romainvillc  were  the  theatre  of  mortal  con- 
flict; the  village  of  Ragnolet  was  forced  at  the  same  time  by  MescnzofT;  and 
the  external  defences  of  the  French  centre  being  thus  all  carried  about  the 
same  lime,  the  whole  Allied  centre,  amidst  deafening  shouts,  converging 
together,  rushed  simultaneously  into  Dcllevillc.  Following  up  their  suc- 
cesses, the  advanced  guards,  with  breathless  haste,  toiled  to  the  summit  of 
the  Butte  do  Chaumonl;  the  level  plateau  was  speedily  covered  with  troops; 
the  splendid  capital  of  France  burst  on  their  view  ; the  cry,  “Fire  on  Paris, 
fire  on  Paris!”  arose  on  all  sides,  and  amidst  cheers  which  were  heard  over 
the  whole  battle  field;  twenty  guns  were  brought  forward,  which  speedily 
sent  their  bombs  as  far  as  the  Chaussec-d’Antin  (2).  The  first  shot  was  tired 
from  the  Russian  battery  of  light  artillery,  which  was  the  last  that  evacuated 
Moscow;  and  on  both  occasions  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Milarado- 
witch.  All  of  a sudden  the  troops  received  orders  to  hall  at  all  points,  and  it 
was  soon  known  that  a capitulation  had  been  concluded. 

Joseph  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  Allied  armies  were  about 
it red  tu  to  throw  the  French  troops  back  upon  Paris,  than  he  authorized 
suics.  the  marshals  to  enter  into  a capitulation,  llusauthority  was  given 
by  Joseph  at  a quarter  past  twelve;  but  it  was  not  till  the  plateau  of 
Chaumont  was  stormed,  and  the  Russian  bombs  began  to  fall  in  the  city, 
that  the  French  marshals  rightly  judged  that  the  defence  could  no  longer  be 
prolonged.  In  fact,  in  half  an  hour  more,  the  French  troops,  driven  headlong 
down  the  steep  descent  which  leads  from  the  plateau  to  the  town,  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  routed,  and  the  conquerors  would  have  entered 
the  gates  with  them.  They,  in  concert,  accordingly  dispatched  an  ollicer  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  w ho  was  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Romainvillc, 
to  request  an  armistice.  The  Emperor  answered,  with  dignity,  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposition,  but  on  condition  only  that  Paris  was  immediately 
surrendered.  As  the  officer  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a condition 
Colonel  Orlolf  returned  with  him  to  Marshal  Marwont,  whom  he  found  in 
the  first  line,  with  his  sword  drawn,  encouraging  his  worn-out  battalions. 
The  terms  were  at  once  agreed  to,  and  the  French  were  immediately  to 
evacuate  all  the  positions  without  the  gates,  including  Montmartre.  Orders 
were  soon  after  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  slop  the  firing  (5).  So  warm, 

(1)  Dan.  360.  Burgh.  242,  143.  Viiud.  ii.  34*2,  475.477.  Vaud.  il.  362,365.  Viet,  ct  Couq.  xxiti. 

352.  Koch,  iii.  630,  646.  Viet,  «*t  Coiiq.  xxiii.  302,507.  I’lotbo,  iii.  407,  411  • 

312,  343.  (3)  Dun.  363,  365  Cap.  x.  464.  465.  Sav,  vii. 

(2)  Dan.  360,  361.  Burgh.  342,  343,  Koch,  iii.  11,  1 3.  Burgh.  247.  Load.  200,  500. 
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however,  was  the  conflict,  so  exasperated  were  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite 
sides,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  separated;  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Allies  made  the  very  earth  to  shake  over  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Paris;  and  when  the  firing  ceased,  the  last  sounds  that  were 
heard  were  from  Curial’s  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  still  shouted  “ Vive 
l’Empereur!  ” 

central  To  the  loud  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  incessant  clang  of  the  mus- 
nf  the  kelry,  the  cries  and  cheers  of  the  combatants,  now  succeeded  a 
lESS'i' silence  yet  more  awful,  during  which  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
Mnmmartrt.  wcre  un(jer  discussion,  and  the  fate  of  six  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  depended  on  a few  words  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Meanwhile  the  French  troops,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  many  of  them  with 
tears  mingling  with  the  blood  on  their  cheeks,  withdrew  within  the  barriers. 
The  Allied  columns,  who  had  now  all  come  up  in  great  strength,  and  exul- 
ting in  their  triumphs,  were  immediately  every  where  brought  forward  to 
the  front,  and  formed  a sublime  spectacle.  From  the  banks  of  the  Marne  to 
those  of  the  Seine,  on  a vast  semicircle  of  six  miles,  the  troops  rested  on 
their  arms.  The  different  lines  were  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a continued  close  column;  artillery  bristled  on  all  the  heights,  cavalry  tilled 
all  the  plains;  a hundred  thousand  men,  leaning  on  their  arms,  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  matches  burning,  were  ready  to  pour 
the  vials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  city.  Alexander,  with  all  his  suite,  rode 
on  to  the  plateau  of  Chaumont;  Paris  lay  spread  like  a map  at  his  feet;  the 
descending  sun,  which  cast  its  rays  over  its  vast  assemblage  of  domes  and 
■ palaces,  seemed  to  supplicate  him  to  imitate  its  beneficence,  and  shine  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  He  was  not  wanting  to  his  glorious  destiny. 
But  ere  the  terms  could  be  agreed  to,  loud  cheers,  followed  by  a tremendous 
fire,  were  heard  on  the  right;  Montmartre  was  speedily  enveloped  in  smoke, 

and  for  some  time  all  were  iu  suspense  watching  the  dreadful  struggle the 

last  of  the  campaign — which  was  there  going  forward.  In  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  however,  the  thunders  ceased;  the  well-known  Russian  hurrah  rc- 
souuded  through  the  air;  Russian  standards  were  descried  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill;  and  soon  the  arrival  of  messengers  announced,  that  before  intelli- 
gence of  the  suspension  had  reached  them,  Count  longeron,  ascending  from 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Allied  line  on  the  side  of  Cliehy,  had  carried  this 
stronghold  by  assault.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  storm,  that,  of  thirty  guns 
planted  on  the  hill,  twenty-nine  were  taken  ; and,  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  when  the  attack  commenced,  the  Russian  colours  waved  on  its  summit, 
although  the  preparations  for  defence  appeared  so  formidable,  that  the  brave 
Rudzewitch,  who  led  the  assault,  took  leavo  of  his  brother  oflicers,  as  advan- 
cing to  certain  death,  before  he  entered  the  lire.  No  sooner  was  the  hill 
carried,  than  Langeron  chased  the  French  back  into  Paris,  and  immediately 
brought  up  eighty-four  guns,  which  were  planted  on  its  summit,  pointed 
towards  the  capital.  “So,  Father  Paris!  you  must  now  pay  for  Mother  Mos- 
cow,” exclaimed  a Russian  artilleryman,  with  the  medal  of  1812  on  his 
bosom,  as  he  approached  his  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  his  cannon.  As 
soon  as  the  suspension  of  arms,  however,  was  agreed  to,  a while  flag  was 
displayed  from  the  telegraph  on  the  top  of  Montmartre,  the  soldiers  piled 
their  arms,  and  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments,  advancing  to  the  most  elevated 
points  around,  made  the  air  resound  with  martial  and  triumphant  strains  (I). 
The  battle  of  Paris,  the  last  scene  in  this  mighty  drama,  was  also  on  the 

(I)  Dan,  366,  368.  Moth*  Ui.  {14.  Kocb,  iii,  6{7,  688.  Vaud.  it.  369,  371. 
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itokiii  or  side  flf  the  Allies,  And,  crthAidermg  the  number  opposed  to  them, 
iheb.iuo.  on  oof  the  most  hlnmlv.  They  lost  not  Ic-s  Ih'nrt  9093  men,  of  whom 
133  were  tYirlemhurghei  s,  1810  Prussians,  and  7f  Off  Russians';  a dear  proof 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  flic  contest  had  fallen,  and  with  whom  its  principal 
glory  should  rest.  They  took  eighty-six  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field,  two 
standards,  and  a thousand  prisoners;  and  the  guns  of  the  national  guard, 
seventy-two  in  number,  were  given  up  by  capitulation.  The  French  loss 
was  much  lew  severe,  and  did  not  exceed  PSilO  men.  The  reason  of  this 
great  disproportion  between  the  loss  of  the  victorious  and  vanquished  army, 
was  not  so  tniich  the  strength  of  the  French  position,  or  the  effect  of  their 
formidable  heavy  battefies  dn  ihe  Allied  cilnmos,  as  the  circumstance  that 
Blucher  did  not  receive  his  orders  in  time  to  make  his  attack  on  the  right 
simultaneous  x\ ith  Haicffsky’s  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Wirtembtirg  did  not  come  np  till  the  very  last  attack,  at  two  o’clockinthc 
afternoon,  after  (he  battle  had  lasted  eight  hours.  Thus,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  the  opposite  sides  WeVc  nearly  equally  matched  in  respect  of 
number  at  the  points  engaged,  though,  whenall  their  troops  came  up,  the 
Allies  were  three  to  one.  Nevertheless;  the  resistance  of  the  French  army 
from  first  to  last  was  most  heroic  ; tlu-y  yielded  their  capital,  in  the  end,  only 
to  the  forces  of  handed  Koropfe*1  Abtt  fills  daV’mAy  Justly  be' considered  as 
adding  another  to  the  immortal  wreath  Of  iaurcls  which  encircles  their 
brows  (1).  ' J<’  “ii.lq  adt  ni  ,lte(  oaiilA 


Hansc  Towns.)  On  that  day  year  on  the  50th  March  fftli  - the  Allies  were 
encamped  on  the  Heights  of  MontmArtfO‘‘bnt  he  wAs  obliged  to  surrender, 
not  a village  iti  the  north  of  Germany,  bat  his  crown  and  his  empire.  No 
sooner  was  the  Kmpcror  made  aware,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  the  Allies 
were  approaching  its  walls,  than  he  dispatched  on  the  20th  his  aide-de-camp. 
General  Dcjcan,  from  Doulenconri,  fbviOnoiinccliM'mtncdiate  return  to  the 
capital ; and  to  intimate*  that  negotialiOnswere  renewed,  through  the  medium 
of  Austria  and  Prince  Mcttcrnich,  with  the  Allied  powers.  Dejcan  had  reached 
MOrticr,  after  incredible  exertions,  about  three  O'clock,  as  he  was  bravely 
combating  the  PrusdiAns  in  front  of  f.A  Villctle.  The  marshal  immediately 
dispatched  a flag  oftroee  to  SchwaiHiWibcrg,  With  a letter  written  ort  a drum- 
head, intimating  Ihfe  resumption  rtf ‘IfOV1  negotiations,  and  proposing  an 
armistice.  The  Allied  generals,  llOWcfdf,  fi-cre  too  well  informed  to  fall  into 
the  snare;  and  a polite  answer  xvas  VctnrtlCd  by'  the  generalissimo,  slating, 
“ that  the  intimate  and  indlssdlnhle  uhioU  Which  subsists  between  the  Sove- 
reign powers,  affords  a sure  guarantee  that  llicncgotiations  which  yon  suppose 
tire  on  foot  separately  between  Austria  and  France,  have  no  foundation ; and 
that  the  reports  which  yon  havo  fecbivOd  6h  that  head  are  entirely  ground- 
less.” The  attempt  to  avert  the  etfl  hour  rhtis  entirely  failed,  and  it  was 
shortly  after  that  Marmont  and  Morticr  jointly  cditCliidcd  the  armistice  for 
the  evacuation  of  Paris  (2).  1 ' •"  jvmI  hluuda \ j 

ntiurn  of  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  every  hour  more  alarmed,  Was  straihing 
K*°"  every  nerve  to  reach  the  capital.  On  the  29th  the  imperial  guard 
SSfir1"  and  equipages  arrived  at  Troyes  late  at  night,  having  marched 
p*,‘-  above  forty  miles  in  that  Single  day.  After  a few  hours’  rest  he 

Cl)  Han.  371.  1‘lolho.  iii.  416,  417.  VauJ.  ii.  (2'/  Morlirr to  Schwartzrmbrrg,  March  30, 1814  ; 
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threw  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and,  as  the  wearied  cuirassiers 
could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  him,  set  out  alone  for  Paris.  Courier  after 
courier  was  dispatched  before  him,  to  announce  his  immediate  return  to 
the  authorities  of  the  capital;  but  as  he  approached  it  the  most  disastrous 
intelligence  reached  him  every  time  he  changed  horses.  He  learned  succes- 
sively that  the  Empress  and  his  son  had  quitted  Paris;  that  the  enemy 
were  at  its  gates ; that  they  were  fighting  on  the  heights.  His  impatience 
was  now  redoubled;  he  got  into  a little  post  caliche  to  accelerate  his  speed, 
and  although  the  horses  were  going  at  the  gallop,  he  incessantly  urged  the 
postilions  to  get  on  faster.  The  steeds  ilew  like  the  winds;  the  wheels  took 
fire  in  rolling  over  the  pavement : yet  nothing  could  satisfy  the  Emperor.  At 
length  by  great  exertions  he  reached  Fromentcau,  near  the  fountains  of 
Juvisy,  only  live  leagues  from  Paris,  at  ten  at  night.  As  his  horses  w ere  there 
changing  at  the  post-house  called  Cour  de  France,  some  straggling  soldiers 
who  were  passing,  announced,  without  knowing  the  Emperor,  that  Paris 
had  capitulated.  “ These  men  are  mad!  ”,  cried  Napoleon,  “ the  thing  is 
impossible : bring  me  an  officer!”  At  the  very  moment  General  Belliard 
came  up  and  gave  the  w hole  details  of  the  catastrophe.  Large  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  the  Emperor’s  forehead;  he  turned  to  Caulaincourt  and  said,  “ Do 
you  hear  that?”  with  a fixed  gaze  that  made  him  shudder.  At  this  moment 
the  Seine  only  separated  the  Emperor  from  the  enemy’s  advanced  posts  on 
the  extreme  Allied  left,  in  the  plain  of  Villeneu ve-St. -George’s  (1);  their 
innumerable  watch-fires  illuminated  the  whole  north  and  east  of  the 
heavens;  while  the  mighty  conqueror,  in  the  darkness,  followed  only  by 
two  post  carriages  and  a few'  attendants,  received  the  stroke  of  fate. 

N.pow.  Berthier  now  came  up,  and  Napoleon  immediately  said  he  must 
set  out  to  Paris.  “ Caulaincourt,  order  the  carriage ! ” Unable  to 

«” .kTIIi?  restrain  his  anxiety  to  get  forward,  he  set  out  on  foot,  accoippa- 

ofp.fi.,  nje(]  by  Berthier  and  Caulaincourt,  speaking  incessantly  as  he 
hurried'on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  seeming  to  be  conscious  of 
their  presence.  “ 1 burned  the  pavement,”  said  he;  “ my  horses  were  as 
swift  as  the  wind ; but  still  I felt  oppressed  w ilh  an  intolerable  w eight ; 
something  extraordinary  was  passing  within  me.  I asked  them  only  to  hold 
out  four-and-twenty  hours.  Miserable  wretches  that  they  are!  Marmont, 
too,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn  in  pieces  rather  than  surrender! 
And  Joseph  ran  off  too— my  very  brother ! To  surrender  the  capital  to  the 
enemy — what  poltroons!  They  had  my  orders;  they  knew  that  on  the  2d 
April  I would  be  here  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  My  brave  scho- 
lars, my  national  guard,  who  had  promised  to  defend  my  son ; all  men  with 
a heart  in  their  bosoms  would  have  joined  to  combat  at  my  side.  And  so 
they  have  capitulated;  betrayed  their  brother,  their  country,  their  sove- 
reign, degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe!  Entered  into  a capital  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls  without  firing  a shot!  It  is  too  dreadful.  That 
comes  of  entrusting  cowards  and  fools.  When  I am  not  there,  they  do 
nothing  but  heap  up  blunder  on  blunder.  What  has  been  done  with  the 
artillery?  They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces,  and  ammunition  for  a 
month.  Every  one  has  lost  bis  head;  and  yet  Joseph  imagines  he  can  lead 
au  army,  and  Clarke  is  vain  enough  to  think  himself  a minister;  but  1 begin 
to  think  Savary  is  right,  and  that  he  is  a traitor.  Set  off,  Caulaincourt;  fly 
to  the  Allied  lines;  penetrate  to  headquarters;  you  have  full  powers;  fly, 
fly!”  He  still  insisted  upon  following  with  Belliard  and  the  cavalry,  who 

(t)  Fain,  m,  199,  903.  Caul,  it.’  350,  358.  Koch, 4ii.  561,  563. 
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bad  already  evacuated  Paris;  but,  upon  the  repeated  assurances  of  that 
ofliccr  that  the  capitulation  was  concluded,  and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of 
an  army  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  he  at  length  agreed  to 
return,  rejoined  his  carriages,  which  be  had  preceded  by  above  a mile,  and, 
after  ordering  the  retiring  corps  to  take  a position  at  Essonne,  set  out  for 
Fontainebleau,  which  he  reached  at  six  in  the  morning  (1). 

JtaTS'ti*  'vt*ile  these  mournful  scones  were  passing  at  tho  solitary  liead- 
quarters  of  the  French  Emperor,  very  different  was  the  spectacle 
p..i.  , which  the  victorious  camp  of  the  Allies  exhibited.  It  was  tliere 

universally  known  that  the  troops  were  to  euter  Paris  on  the  following 
morning,  and  orders  had  been  issued  that  all  those  who  were  to  accompany 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  should  appear  in  their  gala 
drosses,  and  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  the  best  possible  order. 
In  great  part  of  the  troops,  especially  the  corps  of  Blucher's  army,  the 
clothing  was  almost  woru  out;  hardly  an  entire  uniform  was  to  be  seen; 
many  of  the  men  were  arrayed  iu  a motley  garb,  stripped  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies  and  Allies.  Rut  the  case  was  otherwise  with  the 
household  troops  of  the  Emperor,  the  guards,  grenadiers,  and  reserve  ca- 
valry. These  superb  corps  had  been  kept  by  tho  Emperor  throughout  the 
w hole  three  preceding  campaigns  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment,  and  for  this  glorious  entree  they  decked  themselves  out 
with  the  utmost  possible  care,  incredible  efforts  were  made  by  the  men 
through  the  night,  even,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day,  to 
gratify  alike  their  sovereign's  and  their  owu  wishes  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  from  having  almost  invariably,  during  the  preceding  campaign, 
fought  in  their  great-coats,  their  uniforms  were  in  their  knapsacks,  quite 
clean  and  dry,  and  their  arms  were  burnished  up  with  a vigour  which  soon 
rendered  them  as  bright  as  when  they  left  the  esplanade  of  St.-Petersburg 
or  Begun  (2). 

fi»ai  om  Meanwhile  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  the  subject  of 
anxious  discussion  iu  the  Emperor's  cabinet.  It  w as  conducted  on 
noon.  t]ie  ,,arl  llie  j.  renejj  j,y  CoiutM;is  Fahvicr  and  Denis,  on  that  of 
the  Allies  by  Nesselrode  and  OrloIL  Tu  all  the  demands  of  tho  French  mar- 
shals that  Paris  s|iould  be  protected,  its,  monuments  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  national  guard,  aud  private  property  preserved  sacred,  the  Allies  gave  a 
ready  consent;  hut  a very  serious  difficulty  arose,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
the  marshals  with  their  followers  sltould  capitulate.  To  this  they  positively 
refused  to  accede,  declaring  that  they  would  perish  tirsl  in  the  streets ; aud 
as  the  Russian  officers  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  this  material  article, 
they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Emperor,  who  agreed  to  abandon 
it.  A discussion  next  arose  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  marshals  should  retire; 
the  Allies  insisting  for  that  of  Brittany,  the  French  for  any  they  might  choose. 
This  too  was  referred  to  the  Emperor,  who  also  agreed  to  forego  this  condition, 
llie  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  at  length  ffuallv  adjusted  at  three  iu  the 
morning;  it  being  stipulated  that  the  marshals  should  evacuato  Paris  at  seven 
0,1  ^he  same  day ; that  the  whole  public  arsenals  and  magazines  should  be 
surrendered  iu  the  same  slate;  iu  which  they  were  when  the  capitulation 
was  concluded;  that  the  national  guard,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Allies, 
should  he  either  disbanded  oremployed  under  their  direction  iu  the  service  of 
tint  city,  that  llie  wounded  and  stragglers  found  after  tan  iu  the  morning 

, I)  Cool.  ii.  3SS,  301.  Koch,  iii.  302,  534,  2)  Dan.  381.  Load.  300,  334. 
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should  bo  considered  prisoners  of  war;  and  that  Paris  should  l)c  recommended 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  (1). 

Mmi*w  The  municipal  magistrates  of  Paris,  consisting  of  the  two  prefects 
wIST  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  chiefs 
nor^r*  of;  thc  national  guard,  and  a few  of  its  superior  officer's,  thus  aban- 
doned  to  themselves,  without  any  superior  government  to  direct 
their  movements,  now  deemed  it  high  lime  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation 
of  the  city.  Accordingly  a deputation,  consisting  of  those  elevated  functiona- 
ries, set  off  at  two  in  the  morning  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns. They  had  no  need  of  lamps  to  their  carriages ; thc  immense  semi- 
circle of  watchfires  through  which  they  passed  on  thc  road  to  Bendy  threw 
a steady  light  on  the  road,  and  first  revealed  to  them  the  vast  force  by  which 
the  capital  had  been  assailed.  Proceeding  rapidly  on,  they  soon  reached 
the  headquarters;  and  at  four  they  were  introduced  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  They  were  received  by  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner— 

“ Gentlemen  !”  said  the  Czar,  “ I am  not  the  enemy  of  the  French  nation  ; 

I am  so  only  of  a single  man,  whom  1 onto  admired  and  long  loved;  hut 
who,  devoured  by  ambition  and  filled  w'lth  bad  faith,  came  into  the  heart 
of  my  dominions,  and  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  seek  security  for  my 
future  safety  in  the  liberation  of  Europe.  The  Allied  sovereigns  have  come 
here,  neither  to  conquer  nor  to  rule  France,  but  to  learn  and  support 
what  France  itself  deems  most  suitable  for  its  own  welfare;  and  they  only 
await,  before  undertaking  tho  task,  to  ascertain,  In  the  declared  wish  of 
Paris,  thc  probable  wish  of  France.”  He  then  promised  to  take  under 
his  especial  protection  the  museums,  monuments,  public  institutions,  and 
establishments  of  all  sorts  in  the  capital.  Upon  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  kept  up,  Alexander,  turning  to  the  chief 
of  the  staff,  asked  If  he  could  rely  upon  that  civic  fored.  Thc  reply  was,  that 
lie  might  entirely  rely  upon  their  discharging  every  duty  like  men  of  honour. 

The  Emperor  immediately  replied  that  lie  could  expect  hothing  more,  and 
desired  no  other  guarantee;  am!  that  lie  referred  the  details  to  General 
Saekcn,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Paris,  and  whom  they  would 
find  in  every  respect  a man  of  delicacy  and  hononr(S).  * 

plbne'ort,  1>aris  meanwhile  was  in  that  state  of  combined  excitement  and  * 
dur!””'  sluPor>  which  prepares  the  way  for  great  political  revolutions. 
iu'ur.3  The  terrors  of  the  people  had  been  extreme  during  the  battle;  they 
trembled  for  the  pillage,  massacre,  and  conflagration  which  they  were  told, 
by  the  placards  posted  by  the  police,  awaited  them  if  the  Allies  were  success- 
ful ; and  they  dreaded  at  least  as  mucli  the  Unchaining  thc  cupidity  of  thc  fau- 
bourgs and  passions  of  the  Revolution,  by  thc  proposal  to  arm  the  working 
classes,  and  prepare  a national  defence.  'While  the  battle  lasted,  an  immense 
crowd  filled  the  boulevards,  and  all  the  Strectsleadinginto  them  on  the  north 
and  cast,  composed  of  at  least  as  many  women  as  men,  who  manifested  the 
utmost  anxiety  foT  the  cvdnt,and  evinced  tile  warmest  sympathy  w ith  the  long 
tiles  of  wounded  who  were  brought  In  from  the  heights.  On  the  approach  of 
evening,  when  the  passage  of  artillery  and  ammunition  w aggons  through  the 
Streets  to  the  southward,  told  but  too  plainly  that  the  defence  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  the  sentiment  that  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  that  a 
change  of  government  would  take  place,  became  universal : the  partizansof 
a regency,  under  tho  direction  of  Marie-Louisc,  who  otherwise  might  have 

(I)  l)an.  375,  37T.  Viet,  ct  tains.  **»»•  317,  (2)  fin.  it  Craiq.  »«iil,3l0,  320.  Burgt,  'll®. 
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been  numerous,  were  paralysed  by  her  departure  from  the  capital : and 
the  Jacobins  and  Republicans,  long  restrained  under  the  empire,  did  not 
venture  to  declare  themselves  from  terror  of  the  Allied  arms.  Thus  the  Roya- 
lists, who  had  received  some  slight  countenance  at  least  fcoih  the  Allied  head- 
quarters, were  the  only  party  which  ventured  to' act  openly  ^ and  already 
some  symptoms  of  their  taking  a decided  part  bad  appeared  (I). 

Firjm.o»t-  At  the  barrier  df  Moftcedux,  where  a battalion  of  the  National 
Guards  was  ordered  by  the  general  tq  issue  forth  and  combat  with 
the  troops  of  the  line,  the  Duke  of  Fitzjimes,  a known  royalist 
leader,  stepped  forward  from  the  ranks,  harangued  the  regiment,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  disobey  the  order,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary’ to 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  institution  to  be  sent  beyond  the 
barriers.  After  it  was  known  that  a capitulation  had  befen  agreed  to,  the 
activity  of  the  Royalist  committee  was  redoubled : all  night  they  were  in  deli- 
beration; in  vtntt  several  of  their  members  were  arrested  by  ihc  police ; the 
general  conviction  (hat  the  authority  of  that  haled  body;  and  their  hast' of 
ten  thousand  spies,  by  whom  Paris  and  France  had  so  long  been  governed, 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts ; and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  Royalist  standard  openly  in  t lie  capital  on  the  following 
morning  at  nine  o clock.  Accordingly,  M.  Charles  de  Vauvineux,  on  the  Place 
Louis  XV,  read  aloud,  to  a small  assembly  of  Royalists,  Sehw'aHzcnberg’i 
proclamation,  issued  the  day  before,  and  at  its  dose,  mounting  the  white 
cockade,  pxclaitued  “ Vmj  u:  ltbi!”  The  number  of  his  followers  was  only 
four,  but  the  y immediately  rode  through  the  neighbouring  streets  and  bou- 
levards, repealing  the  ancient  rallying  cry  of  France,  and  distributing  w bite 
cockades  to  the  people.  A few  gentlemen  of  the  old  families  and  the  better 
classes  joined  them;  but  their  nupibers  were  still  very  inconsiderable,  and 
towards  the  Porte  St. -Martin  and  line  St. -Antoine  the  Royalist  emissaries 
were  insulted  by  the  people  and  seized  by  the  police.  The  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  were  congregated  in  the  streets,  and  highly  excited,  but  dubious 
and  uncertain  : anxious,  hut  yet  apprehensive  • ready  to  fccccivc  an  impulse, 
but  incapable  of  originating  it.  Such  is  the  end  of  revolutions  ;21. 

Entrance  of  In  this  stale  of  agitation  and  uncertainly,  ^noonday  arrived,  and 
.'I  (be  cortege  of  Ihc  Allied  sovereigns  began  to  make  its  appearance 
in'o  Pari,,  sn  the  Faubourg  St.-Martin,  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  The  Prus- 
sian cavalry  of  the  guard,  preceded  by  some  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  came 
first ; then  the  Prussian  light  horse  of  the  guards ; next  the  Austrian  grena- 
diers; then  the  Russian  and  Prussian  foot-guards;  the  Russian  cuirassiers 
and  artillery  closed  the  procession.  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  matchless  spectacle  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  ami  officers  who 
witnessed  the  march.  1’reciselV  at  eight  o’clock  the  Emperor  mounted  his 
horse,  and  traversing  the  countless  army  of  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  to 
salute  him  in  passing,  arrived  at  nine  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  Faubourg 
St.-Martin.  Already  various  piquets  of  Cossacks  had  traversed  the  boule- 
vards; the  principal  military  poibts  in  the  capital  bad  been  occupied  by  the 
Russians;  the  red  Cossacks  of  , the  guard  were  to  be  seen  at  the  corners  of  the 
principal  streets ; their  bizarre  costume,  and  Asiatic,  physiognomy,  excited 
general  alarm.  Hut  when  the  superb  array  of  tbc-household  troop9  com- 
menced, when  the  infantry  thirty,  and  the  cavalry  fifteen  abreast,  began  to 
defile  through  -the  faubourg,  and  the  forces  whom  they  had  so  often  been 

(1)  BmucIi.  ii.  225,  259.  Virl.  rt  Com.  juiii.  Mnotg.  rii.  499.  Via.  etCoou.  «tii.  J2|.  Koch. 
320,  321.  Lab.  ii.  3 81).  Kocii,  iii.  521,  522  iij,  $26,  527. 
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told  were  cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed,  appeared  in  endless  succession,  in  tho 
finest  order  and  the  mosf  brilliant  array,  ono  universal  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
seized  upon  the  multitude.'  Every  window  was  crowded;  the;roofs  were  co- 
vered with  anxious  spectators-,  the  throng  in  the  streets  was  so  excessive, 
that  it  was  with  difRcuIty  the  troops  could  make  their  way  through  them. 
Passing  from,  the  extreme  of  terror  to  that  of  gratitude,  the  Parisians  gave 
vent  in  the  loudest,  applause  to  their  astonishment  and  admiration.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to.  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  already 
given  (f),had  been  placarded  ip  every  part  of  the  capital  that  morning;  its 
conciliatory  expressions  were  universally  know'p,  and  had  diffused  an  una- 
nimous entrancemcnt.  The  grand  object  of  anxiety  to  all,  waS  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  tire  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom,  it  was  generally  fett,  their  de- 
liverance had  been  owing.  When  that  noble  prince,  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia on  his  right,  and  Prince  Schwartzcnberg  and  Lord  (Ipthcart -on  his  left, 
made  his  appearance,  amidst  a brilliant  suite  of  varied  uniforms  {2j,  at  the 
Porte  St. -Martin,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  knew  no  bounds.  Cries 
of  “ Vive  l’Enipcreinr  Alexandre!'”  “Vive  Ip  roi  de  France  I”  “ Vi  veil  t les 
Allies!”  “Vivcntnos  Uberateurs !”  burst  from  all  sides;  and  the  univer- 
sal transports  resembled  rather  the  incense  of  a grateful  people  to  a bene- 
ficent and  victorious  sovereign,  than  the  reception  by  the  vanquished  of 
their  conqueror,  after  a bloody  and  desperate  war. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  Porte  St. -Marlin,  the  Allied  sovereigns 
passed  along  the  boulevard  £t;-benis,  and  admired  at  the  gate 
of  the  same  name  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  inscribed  “ Ludovico 
Magno.”  As  they  approached  the  boulevard  dps  flahens,  the  aspect  of  the 
multitude,  if  possible  still  greater,  was  of  a more  elevated  description  : the 
magnificent  hotels  of  that,  opulent  quarter  were  crowded  with  elegantly 
dressed  females,  w aving  white  handkerchiefs*  at^d  cries  of  “ Viyent  les  bour- 
bons!” were  heard  in  every  direction.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  sovereigns  were  received  as  they  defiled  through  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  that  the  people  kissed  their  boots,  their  sabres,  and  the  trappings 
of  their  horses;  and  nfany  young  w^rnen  of  graceful  exterior  and  polished 
manners,  entreated  the  gentlemen  in  ‘ attendance . to  take  them  up  before 
them  on  their  horses  that  they  might  obtain  a nearer  sight  of  their  delive- 
rers (3).  Alexander’s  manner  was  so  gracious,  bis  figure  so  noble,  bis  answers 
so  felicitous,  his  pronunciation  of  the  Frcnph  so  pure,  as  to  excite  universal 
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regard  me  as  your  friend.”  The  sovereigns  defiled  past  the  then  unfinished 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  (llory,  now  converted  into  the  graceful  peristyle  of 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine;  their  triumphant  hoofs  rung,  in  the  Place 

■ duiiTod*  V)  .to-' TViuommo-i  orf!  JC  Offirr  ir.  q> /w- 

ii.  381*284.'  i*''  U'  nr>-><  'Kf  of 

(3)  I bavi-  been  assured  of  tUi?  bttbt  bpth  Lord 
Cathcart  and  LoW  Karfefcersh,  now  the  Karl  ofWest- 
niorcland,  who  ianl.fi  part  iijfthe  procession, ami 
themselves  Uad j»  fair  yarisi^n.^eiippM  c«  rnwr, 
at  others  on  fW  pommel  or  Hrfir  ’saddles,  at  the 
place  Louis  XV.  The  English  who  entered  J»arM 
with  the  Allies  were  (lie  Earl  of  Calhcart,  Lord 
Stewart,  Lord  hurghersh,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Colo* 
nel  H.  Cooke,  the  flon.  Major  Frederick  Catbcort, 

Captain  Wood,  Lieutenant  Aubin,  Lieutenant  (he 


Ifcfth  Ooofge  Calhcart,  Lieutenant  Harris,  who 
brought  llu‘  de-spot  clips  to  England,  Thomas  Syden- 
ham, Ls<|.,  John  tSidwelf,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Frank. — 
Buaftxiwsa,  254,  Savory  gfoea  the  anno  ac- 

count of  lit e I'arisiau  ladies  . on  this  occasion. 
" tficre  were  to  be  seen  ladies,  and  even  ladies 
‘ of.rnttk,  who  so  far  forgot  the  rasper!  <loo  to 
themselves,  as  to, give  themselves  lip  to  the  most 
shameful  delirium.  They  threw  themselves  oyer 
the  circle  of  horses  which  surrounded  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  testified  an  empreuement  more 
fitted  to  excite  contempt  thou  conciliate  kindly  feel- 
ing.'^-SsYART,  Yii.  5*i. 
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Louis  XV,  on  ilio  spot  whom  Louis  XVI,  Mnrie-.Antoinette,  and  tlic  Princess 
Klizabetli  had  been  executed,  and  halting  in  the  entrance  of  the  Chainps- 
Elysces,  they  beheld  fifty  thousand  of  their  chosen  troops  defile  before  them, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  through  the  space  formed  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  which  kept  the  ground  for  the  pro- 
cession. “ Cod ! ” said  Monort,  in  the  church  of  St.-Roch  during  the  fervonr 
of  the  Revolution,  “ if  you  exist,  avenge  your  injured  name:  1 bid  you  de- 
fiance: you  dare  not  launch  yoor  thunders;  who  will  after  this  believe  in 
your  existence  (1)."  The  thunders  of  Heaven  had  now  been  launched  ; the 
Revolution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  its  own  principles,  anil  the 
answer  of  God  delivered  by  the  mouths  of  the  revolutionists  themselves  (4). 
.important  When  the  review  wus  concluded,  and  the  troops  wero  dividing 
a"  in*°  small  parties  to  reach  the  quarters  assigned  them,  in  the  bar- 
racks  and  suburbs  of  the  city,  Alexander  alighted  at  the  hotel  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  where  the  leading  members  of  tho  senate,  and  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  capital,  were  assembled.  Tho  meeting 
was  of  a very  various  character,  and  exhibited  a Strange  example  of  tho 
manner  in  which  the  most  opposite  parties  are  thrown  together  in  the  latter 
stages  of  a revolution.  On  the  side  of  the  Royalists  there  were  the  Baron 
Louis  and  M.  do  Pradt,  tho  well-known  and  acute  archbishop  of  Malines, 
the  Due  de  Dnlberg,  Rourricnno,  and  tho  senator  Reumonriile;  and  these, 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count 
Nesselrode,  and  Count  Pozza  di  Borgo,  constituted  this  memorable  assem- 
blage. Their  proceedings  are  well  worth  recounting;  the  fate  of  the  world 
depended  upon  their  deliberations  (3). 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  there  were  three 
niton  courses  to  adopt : either  to  make  peace  with  Napoldon,  taking  the 
necessary  securities  against  him;  to  establish  a regency;  or  to  recall  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Upon  these  momentous  questions  he  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  mealing,  protesting  that  the  only  wish  of  the  Allied  sovereigns 
was  to  consultthe  wishes  of  France,  and  seenre  the  peace  of  the  world.  Tal- 
leyrand immediately  rose,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  two  former  projects 
were  altogether  inadmissible;  and  that  there  eould  be  no  peace  in  Europe 
while  Napoleon,  or  any  of  his  dynasty,  were  on  the  throne.  He  concluded 
that  the  only  course  was  to  adopt  the  third,  which  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  which  offered  the  only  way  of  escaping  out  of  the  evils  by  which  ’• 
they  wore  surrounded ; and  that,  under  the  mild  rule  of  a race  of  princes 
who  had  learned  wisdom  in  misfortune,  all  the  guarantees  which  could  be 
desired  would  be  obtained  for  durable  freedom.  To  this  proposition  it  was 
replied  by  Schwartzenberg,  that  no  indications  of  indifference  to  the  Emperor 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  army  in  its  passage  through  France  : that  the  de- 
clarations in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  hail  been  few  and  far  between;  and  that 
tho  heroic  resistance  of  the  National  Guards  at  Fere-Champcnoisc,  many  of 
whom  had  been  only  a few  days  before  at  the  plough,  gave  no  indications 
of  such  a disposition.  Alexander  then  turned  to  Talleyrand,  and  asked  him 
how  he  proposed  to  arrive  at  his  object.  Talleyrand  replied,  hy  means  of 
the  constituted  authorities : that  he  would  answer  for  the  senate,  and  that 
their  example  would  be  speedily  followed  by  all  France.  Alexander  then 
asked  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Baron  Louis  their  opinion ; and  prefaced  it  by 

(I)  Jntr.  Hi  99.  (J)  Thill,  in.  MO,  Ml.  Cap.  X.  S«9,  ST#.  De 
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declaring,  in  ihe  most  energeliu  terms,  “ that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
war;  that  Napoleou  had,  without  a cause,  invaded  his  dominions;  that  it 
was  neither  a thirst  for  conquest  nor  the  lust  of  dominion  which  had  brought 
him  to  Paris,  but  the  necessity  of  self-preservation;  that  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  spare  that  capital,  and  would  have  been  inconsolable  if  he  had 
failed  in  that  object ; finally,  that  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  France,  but  of 
Napoleon,  and  all  who  were  hostile  to  its  liberties.”  In  theso  sentiments  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  SchwarUcnbcrg  expressed  their  entire  concur- 
rence; and  then  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Barou  Louis  declared  that- they  were 
Royalists : “ that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  were  of  the  same 
opinion;  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  negotiations  going  on  at  Chatillon  with 
Napoleon,  that  alone  had  hitherto  prevented  this  opinion  from  manifesting 
itself;  hut  that,  now  that  they  were  concluded,  Paris  would  readily  declare 
itself,  and  the  whole  of  France  would  immediately  follow  its  example.” 
“ Sire!”  resumed  Talleyrand,  “ there  are  hut  two  courses  open  to  us:  Buona- 
parte or  Louis  XV.1JI.  Bonaparte  if  you  can— hut  you  cannot ; for  you  are 
not  alone.-— What  would  they  give  you  in  his  place?  A soldier?  We  want 
no  more  of  them,  If  we  wanted  one,  we  would  keep  the  one  we  already 
have  : he  is  the  first  in  the  world.  After  him,  any  one  that  could  be  offered 
us,  would  not  have  ten  votes  in  his  favour.  I repeat  it,  Sire!  any  attempt 
but  for  Buonaparte  or  Louis  X.YHI  is  but  an  intrigue.”  “Well,  then,”  said 
Alexander,  “ I declare  that  1 will  no  longer  treat  with  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon;” and  added,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  rle  Pradt,  “ nor  with  any 
member  of  his  family  (1).”  , ,■  ,-v  : > . i . 

Deruration  The  die  being  thus  cast,  tlvc  next  step  to  be  taken  was  the  an- 
tL't'tbf" nouucement  of  the  resolution  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  the  inha- 
bilantsof  Paris.  An  address  to  the  French  nation  was  immediately 
t*rn"11  **P  a,lt*  published,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  would 
fto'aj0' grant  more  favourable  terms  tea  wise  government,  than  when  it 
March  3o.  ncce$sary  [q  provide  against  the  devouring  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon : that  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon  nor  any  member  of  his  family  : 
that  they  would  respect  the  integrity  of  France,  such  as  it  had  been  under 
its  legitimate  monarchs : that  they  wished  that  France  should  be  great  and 
powerful,  and  would  respect  and  guarantiee  any  constitution  which  it  might 
adopt : and  that  they  invited  the  senate  to  appoint  a provisional  government, 
and  prepare  a suitable  cons  tit  u lion  for  thq  French  peopled).  Orders  were, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  to  the  police  to  liberate  all  persons  detained  in  prison 
for  state  offences,  or  “for  having  prevented,  the  inhabitants  in  their  communes 
front  firing  on  the  Allied  troops,  and  so  saved  their  persons  and  effects,  or 
w ho  were  in  detention  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  and 
legitimate  sovereigns.”  ;Some  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  gelling  a printer 
who  would  have  courage  enough  to  throw  off  such  a proclamation : hut  Tal- 

(|)  Dc  Pradt,  Hist,  dr,  la  Feat.  18,  24.  Sav.  rii.  among  its  legitimate  kings:  they  tnay  even  go  fur- 
03*  55-  Thib.  ix.  640.  64l<  Q»p.  *-  476.  477.  tber,  for  they  always  profess  the  principle,  that  for 

(2)  “The  Allied  pow erehav in c occupied  Paris,  the  happiness  of  l^urop? it  is  necessary  that  Prance 
they  are  ready  to  receive  tlm  declaration  of  the  should  be  great  and  *£owerfb(.  Tlhtt  they  recognise 
Fxem-h  nation.  They  dectare.  that  if  it  was  iudis-  and  MrtiF  guarantee  such  , a constitution  os  the 
pensaklv  that  the  conditioMof  Macs  should  contain  french  nation  may  givje  itself.  Tlosv  in.vite,  com* 
sfrOtigcr  guarantee*  whim  ft  wns:  nwwsisafy  sd  ’eti-  fjhcmfy.thVvenjtelo  appoint  a provisibnal  gme'rn- 
chain  the  ambition  of  Aapoinui,  limy  should  be-  meat,  which  may  providp  for  the  ncceasiiitia  of  ad* 
cmncinort  favourable,  when,  by  a mum  to  a wiser  Ibi  nisi  ration,  and  establish  such  a constitution  as 
goTcrumeut,  France  itself  offers  the  assurance  of  may  befitting  for  the  French  people.  The  inlen- 
repose.  The  Allied  sovereigns  declare,  in  couse-  lions  which  I Lave  just  expressed  are  romtnnu 
queuce,  that  the)  wjll  no  luugcr  treat  with  Napo-  to  me,  with  all  the  Allied  powers.”— Alexander , 
Icon  nor  with  any  of  his  faintly— that  they  texpret  Pans,  3 Ut  March  l$|4,  Three  P M. ; See  Citin- 
ihe  integrity  of  old  France,  such  as  it  existed  ct>«,  x.  477 ; and  Tnmcsxnu,  lx.  642. 
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lcyrand  had  early  in  the  morning  provided  against  this  difficulty,  and  was 
ready  with  a printer,  who  threw  it  off  with  such  expedltrOiV,  that  before  nine 
at  night  live  hundred  copies  were  placarded  over  Over)-  part  of  Paris;  while 
Bourricnne,  by  means  of  the  post-office,  of  which  begot  possession  by  au- 

•22  ° lC1Xan?Cr,’ c,rc,llatcd  u next  morning  over  the  whole  of  France'! ). 
mint  o? i *‘lIS  declaration  produced  a prodigious  fm£te$sioti.  It  ctit  Short 
Government  at  once  all  intrigues  for  a regency,  and,  in  fact,  left  the  nation  no 
Senate.  . ..  to  revert  to  the  Bombons.  The  senate,  thus  spe- 

Aprii ,.  cully  called  upon  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  act,  was  not  long  in 
being  put  in  motion  : it  had  been  secretly  prepared  in  part  for  such  a step 
by  lallcyrand;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Allies  at  once  brought  matters  to 
a crisis.  Already  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had,  from  the  IlOtcl-de-VHIc, 
issued  a vehement  invective  against  Napoleon,  and  in  favour  of  f.onis  XVIII  • 
hut  the  senators  w ere  in  great  part  uninitiated  in  the  secret  of  the  approach- 
ing change,  and  it .was  with  pale  visages  and  trembling  steps  that  they  obeyed 
the  summons  which,  early  in  ihe  morning  of  the  1st  April,  Talleyrand  Jn 
11s  capacity  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  sent  them,  to  assemble  to  de- 
liberate in  their  usual  hall  of  assembly.  Only  sixty-four  out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  attended ; but  they  comprised  several  men  of  distinction,  whose 
uames  had  been  known  on  almost  every  extreme  side  throngh  all  the  phases 
of  he  Revolution ; many  w ho  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king;  and  others 
who,  by  a kind  of  miracle  only,  had  kept  their  heads  on  their  shoulders 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  To  the  proceedings  of  that  day  arc  affixed  the 
tgna  ures  of  Destutt,  Tracy,  Fontanes,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  empire, 

linger  ni.C  L?mbrec,,fi  '-•'injumais,  the  Abbe  dc  Montesquieu, 

Roger  Ducos,  berruner,  Soules,  and  the  Marshal  Due  de  Yalmy ! Strange  as- 
semblage of  men,  of  tho  most  opposite  political  sentiments,  now  met  together 
to  pull  down  the  last  government  of  the  Revolution  * Talleyrand  opened  the 
proceedings,  and  after  a short  discussion  a provisional  government  was  una- 
nimously established,. consisting  ofTalleyrand,  who  was  president,  Count  de 
Beiirnonville  count  Jaucourt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  and  M.  dc  Montesquieu. 

■ iToo16™  been  3 distinguished  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
<n  1 -89.  Nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  thongh  the  very  establishment  (if  a 
provisional  govern  ihent  was  the  most  decided  act  of  high  treason  to  hisautho- 
Iity ; nor  of  the  Bourbons,  though  every  step  they  took  was  a nearer  approach 
to  their  recognition.  The  principal  care  of  the  senate  appeared  to  be  the  for- 
mation of  a constitution,  and  in  that  view  it  was  provided  that  the  senate  and 
legislative  body  should  be  a constituent  part  of  the  new  government;  their 
ranks  and  pensions  should  be  preserved  to  the  army,  the  public  debts  main- 
aincd,  the  sale  of  the  national  domains  ratified,  an  amnesty  declared  for  the 
past,  liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press  established,  and  a constitution  on  these 
bases  formed  The  last  act  in  the  popular  drama  in  France  yvds  worthy  of 
all  which  had  preceded  it : no  provision  was  made,  excepting  a word  for  the 
press,  for  public  freedom  or  individual  liberty;  all  that  was  thought  of  was 
the  preservation  of  the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  their 
preservation  was  an  essential  element  in  any  restoration  which  was  likely 
to  he  durable  ; hut  w hat  a picture  docs  the  absence  of  any  other  stipulations 
give  of  the  principles  on  which  the  struggle  had  been  maintained  (2)  I 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up  at  half  past  nine;  and  they  proceeded 
to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander.  lie  received  them  iu  the  most  gra- 


(!)  Hard.  xii.  391,  395.  Cap.  x.  176,  177.  TKili. 
lx.  61V.  613.  Hour.  x.  13.  15. 


(2)  Sltncra,  Avril  »,  ISM.  Monitnir.  April  y 
lilt;  odd  Cap.  x,  in  : and  Thib.  ix.  017. 
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cimis  manner.  “ Ggntleraen,”  said  he,  M I am  charmed  (o  find  my- 
the  middle  of, .yen.  4eiis  neither  ambition  nor  the  love  of 

CQ'Vjn^st which  Itas  led  me  hithcr;  my  armies  have  only  entered 
run m'  fjaiKC  to  repel  au  unjitst  aggression  Your  Emperor  carried  tvar 

into,  the  heart  of  tny  dominions  when  l wished  only  for  peace,  lam 
the  friend  of  the  French' pooping  1 1 wpu  le  their  faults  to  their  chiefalonc ; I am 
here  with  the  most  friendly!  intentions  -,  ! w ish  only  to  protect  yoor  delibera- 
tions. You  gre  cltarfed;Wiilih!(W»c<of  Uie  most  honourable  missions  which 
generous  meo-can  discharge,  lhatxtf  securing  the  happiness  of  a great  people, 
in  giving  France  institutions  at  once  . strong  and  liberal;  with  which  sho 
cannot  dispense  it):  (be, stale  Af  civiliration  which  she  has  attained.  1 set  out 
to-morrow  to  resume-.pig  command  of  the  armies,  and  sustain  the  cause 
which  you  have  embraced  : ,jl , is  time  that  blood  should  cease  to  flow;  loo 
much  has  been  shed. already;  my  heart  grieves  for  it.  i will  not  lay  down 
my  arms  till  1 have  .secured  the  peace  which  has  been  the  object  of  all  my 
efforts;  and  I shall  be  content  if,  in,  quitting  your  country,  I bear  with  me 
the  satisfaction  of  having  had  it  in  my  power  lo  be  useful  to  you,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  tiie  world.  The  provisional  government  has  asked 
me  this  morning  for  the  liberation  of  tho  Frcnoh  prisoners  of  war  confined 
in  Russia  ; j give  it, to  the  senate*  Since  they  fell  into  my  hands,  I have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.  I will  immediately  give  orders  for  their 
return;  may  they  rejoin  their  families  ia  peace,  and  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
which  the  new  order t>f  things  is. fitted  to  inducol”-  A hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  mcn.by  these  words  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  families  and  their  country  !i  Such  was  tho  vengeance  which  Alexander 
took  for  the  desolation  of  Ins-dominions  and  the  flames  of  Moscow!  When 
Napoldon  left  Vienna  in  1S09,  he  blow  up  tho-  time-honoured  bastions  of  (he 
capital  (!};  w hen  lie  became  master  of  lierlin  in  180G,  he  sard,  “ 1 will  make 
the  Prussian  nobility  so  poor  .(hut  they  shall  beg  their  bread  (2);”  when  he 
evacuated  Moscow  lie  gave  orders, for  blowing  up  tho  Kremlin^  the  last  relic 
of  that  capital  which  had  escaped  the  flames  (o).  If  ever  the  spirit  of  Heaven 
actuated  the  hutnau  breast,  it  was  Alexander’s  on  that  occasion 
Tirs,n.ie  (In  the  day  following,  being  April  2d,  the  senate  by  a solemn 
s.pJliio.  decree  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and  absolved  the  army  (8)  and 
AprllJ  people  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  (8)-  This  decisive  step  was 

moved  in  an  empassioned  speech  by  LambreclU;  the  act  of  accusation  having 
been  prepared  hy  JitU'hc-Marhnis,  lanjuinais,  and  Fontanes.  It  abounded 
in  the  most  severe  and.  culling  iuveetives  against  the  imperial  government; 
i«W  yiiob  oiiiiuq  ad)  «i  bowaesuq  sm  h'uij-la  suor 

(it  V«p,  vll.  dll,*  il,c  ihcalre  of  llic  world  with  on  air  of  grandeur. 

V*) 'M<|r .3BQ-* J i I81iu:>  »•  m.UU  " 1 ’ Yod  reprised  in  him  all  your  hopes;  those  hopes 

(3J 1 1*. , viii.  305.  •_•(]  have  been  deceived  s on  the  roiiM  of  anarchy  hu 

(4)  Monrietir,  Aprit3,  1814.  Cap.  x.  <78.  Flcauch.  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  hound  at 
ii.  326,  327.  le.v-t  in  gratitude  to  have  become  a Frenchman 

(5J  " Soldiers ! France  baa  broken  the  yoke  be-  *itb  yon : be  liaa  not  done  so,  He  baa  never  ceased 
neatb  which  she  lias  grinned  for  so  nitty y years!  to  undertake,  without  cod  or  motive,  unjust  wars, 
\ou  have  om:r  Im.  jht  l,ut  for  ynnr  < gmi.i'i  v i you  Wot  an  adventurer  who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst 
can  now  no  longer  M^pb^t  but.. against  bvr,  uitdi  r Cor  glory,  hi  n-fewyeara  Uohns  devoured  at  once 
the  standards  ol  the  man  Who  n»f  lutlhrio  con-  your  riches  and  your  population.  Kvery  family  is 
dupted  you.  Sec  srfcwt  yoiibatv#  suflbrodi  froiti  ’hir  in'mou'rttih'g;  all  France  groans  t he  is  deafto  our 
tyranny  : yon  were  pnef  a intUit#  qf  soldier.**.-  aJ*  palaaftili«.,|\i«»»bly  he  Mill  dream*  of  his  gigantic 
most  all  haw?  perished  under  the  sword  of  the  Hie-  designs,  even  after  unheard-of  fevrrscs  have  pu- 
tuy,  or,  without  cubM stuart*.  without  hospitals,  they  nished  m so*  signal  a mdriner  the  pride  and  the 
have  been  doomed  to  nyrish  of  misery  and  famine.  victory.  .He  has  shown  himself  not  even 

urt*  r»n  loo  per  tlo-  m. Idlers  of  Nnpol.nn  : the  capuhlu  of  reignin*  for  the  ^interests  of  his  despo- 
senate  and  people  of  entire  Fra  nee  absolve  you  from  tism.  lie  believed  in  no  other  power  but  that  of 
yonr  oaths.”— Moniteur,  5 th  April  J 814-  force  : force  now  overwhelms  him  : just  retribution 

(6)  *'  frenchman  ! on  issuing  from  civfl  disscu-  of  lusemate  ambition Cirtri  on  a,  X,  483  ; and 
sion.  von  chos'vfor  chief  a liinu  yrho  appeared  on  Moniteur . April  5,  18M. 
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in  the  justice  of  which,  posterity,  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  must  almost 
entirely  participate,  and  which  contains  the  most  valuable  commentary 
which  history  has  preserved  on  the  inevitable  tendency  and  final  issue  of 
revolutions.  Nor  is  the  lesson  the  less  important,  if  we  recoiled  that  the 
body  which  now  burst  forth  into  this  vehement  strain  of  indignation  against 
the  Emperor,  was  the  very  senate  which  had  so  long  been  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  his  will;  that  the  orators,  whose  eloquence  was  now  so  powerfully 
exerted  to  demonstrate  the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  administration,  were  the 
very  men  who  had  hitherto  exalted  it  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of  wisdom 
and  magnanimity;  and  that  the  empire,  whose  exhaustion  and  miseries  they 
now  so  graphically  portrayed,  was  the  powerful  monarchy  which  had  been 
regenerated  by  revolution,  and  conducted  by  the  most  splendid  abilities  to 
the  summit  of  military  glory.  Either  the  statement  they  now  made,  and 
the  picture  they  now  drew,  was  true  or  false.  If  it  was  true,  what  a lesson 
does  it  read  on  the  effect  of  that  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  social  pas- 
sions which  constitutes  a revolution  : if  it  was  false,  what  a mirror  does  it 
present  of  the  baseness  of  character  which  such  a convulsion  produces,  and 
the  destiny  of  a slate  which  it  throws  into  the  guidance  of  such  hands  ft)! 
oowr.i  The  legislative  body,  in  a meeting  consisting  of  seventy-seven 
To  uf/n'w  members,  adhered  to  the  act  of  the  senate  dethroning  Napoleon, 
‘"""""""  and  absolving  the  army  and  nation  from  their  oaths  lo  his  govern- 
ment. Adhesions  speedily  came  in  on  all  sides  : a falling  cause  rarely  finds 
faithful  defenders;  in  a revolutionary  state,  where  success  is  the  god  of 
idolatry— never.  All  the  public  bodies  of  Paris  forthwith  prepared  addresses, 
vying  with  one  another  in  invectives  against  Napoleon,  as  they  had  formerly 
exhausted  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  extolling  the  unparalleled  blessings 
of  his  government.  It  was  a realization  of  the  views,  and  even  the  language, 
of  Malet,  which  had  so  nearly  proved  successful  when  the  Emperor  was  in 
Russia  ; but  with  the  additional  invectives  drawn  from  boundless  calamities 
since  incurred,  and  irresistible  military  Support  since  obtained.  As  fast  as 

• I , • •>  «* 

(0  Mnnitoar,  April  4,  (SM,  and  Cap.  x.  4«1.  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism,  and  out* 

• Tk  ^ <■*»  »•»  foreign  government* : that  octs  and  rr- 

*•  In®  conservative  senate  considering  that,  in  a port*  o!  tip;  senate  itself  have  undergone  alteration 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  monarch  exists  only  previous  to  pohllt  Jtloii  t that  instead  of  rcigutttg 
in  virtue  of  a social  compact  i tli.it  Na|K>leon  Iltui  conformably  to  the  interest,  happiness,  aud  gtgfj 
na  parte  » administration  for  somo  time*  was  firm  of  the  French  nation,  iu  term*  of  bis  oath,  Napu* 
aud  prudent,  but  that  latterly  he  Las  violated  his  Icon  has  pot  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  miseries  of 
fundamental  compact  with  the  French  people,  es*  the  country,  by  refusing  treat  with  the  A llie>  <>u 
perialJy  by  raising  aud  levying  taxes  without  the  torms  which  llic  national  interest  iv<|uired  him  to 
sanction  of  the  law,  iu  direct  opposition  to  the  oath  accept,  ami  which  did  wot  compromise  the  honour 
which  hr  made  on  ascending  the  throne:  that  he  of  France } that  by  the  abuse  which  lie  lias  made 
committed  that  infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  of  the  resources  in  men  aud  money  entrusted  to 
people,  when  he  had,  without  cause,  prorogued  the  him,  he  has  effected  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  de- 
legislative,  and  suppressed  as  criminal  a report  of  population  of  the  rouutry,  entry  where  induced 
that  body,  thereby  contesting  its  title  aud  share  ill  famine  and  contagious  pestilence  i considering,  iu 
the  national  representation  ■.  that  be  has  under-  fine,  that  by  all  these  causes  the  imperial  goverti- 
takeu  a ser.es  of  wars,  of  bis  own  authority,  in  vip.  mml  hat  c rated  lo  exiit%  and  that  the  wishes  of  the 
latiou  of  the  law,  w hich  declared  that  they  should  French  call  for  a slate  of  thiugs,  of  which  the  first 
be  proposed,  discussed, and  promulgated  as  laws:  result  may  be  the  re-establishment  of  a general 

that  be  has  illegally  issued  several  decrees  declar-  peace.,  and  tbc  reunion  of  France  with  all  the  states 
ing  the  penalty  of  death,  especially  those  of  3d  of  the  great  Kuroncon  family,  the  senate  declares 
March  last  (*),  tending  to  establish  as  nalional  a and  decrees  as  follows:— I.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
war  which  sprung  only  from  his  immediate  ambi-  is  cast  down  from  the  throne,  mid  the  right  of  sne- 
lion  : that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  conxtitu-  cession  iu  his  family  ii  abolisltcd.  2.  The  Frond* 
lion  by  hisdecrees  oiislate  prisons,  that  be  husanni*  people  ami  army  are  absolved  front  their  oath  of 
hitatrd  the  responsibility  of  monarchs,  confounded  fielily  to  him.  3.  The  present  decree  shall  be  trauv* 
all  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  milted  to  the  departments  aud  armies,  and  pro* 
judiciary  bodies : that  he  has  trampled  under  fopt  claimed  untried i.t tidy  in  all  the  quarters  of  tb®  en- 
tile liberty  of  the  press  by  means  or  a corrupt  and  pit-.d.'*— .Van/tew,  *5fA  Jprti  |8M  ; Ossariooa, 
enslaved  censorship,  and  made  uso  of  that  power-  x.  479,  181.  .»  , -* 

ful  instrument  only  to  deluge  France  with  false 

......  • * i 

*'  , '•  - ,•  (V  Jnu,  a.  u:.  V. 
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tho  intelligence  reached  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  they  lost  not 
an  instant  in  proclaiming  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  and  their  cordial  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  order  of  things.  Still  not  a word  was  said,  at  least  by  any 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  on  tho  subject  of  a return  to  the  Bourbon 
dynastv.  On  the  contrary,  the  persons  appointed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  the  principal  offices  of  state,  were  almost  all  drawn  from  thellepub- 
lican  party.  Dessollcs,  an  austere  democrat,  was  nominated  to  the  command 
of  the  National  Guard;  II.  Angle*  to  the  police;  llcnrion  de  Pansey  was  the 
minister  of  public  justice;  M.  Bougnot,  of  the  interior;  Malouct,  of  the  marine; 
M.  Louis,  of  the  finances;  M.  de  Laforcst,  of  foreign  affairs;  Dupont  dc  Ne- 
mours was  made  secrctarv  to  the  government;  and  the  general,  Dupont, 
minister  of  war.  This  last  appointment,  though  made  because  they  thought 
they  were  sure  of  the  man,  was  unfortunate;  it  recalled  to  the  army  the 
disaster  of  Baylen,  the  darkest  blot  on  their  scutcheon.  All  these  persons 
belonged  more  or  less  to  the  Republican  or  imperial  parties : not  a Royalist 
appeared  amongst  them.  Therein  Talleyrand  showed  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  : the  former  could  be  gained  only  by  their  interests;  of  the 
latter  he  was  sure  from  their  affections  (f). 

Dr^Uo„  Nothing,  however,  had  yet  been  heard  from  the  army;  and 
yfM«riiu.ni.  although  its  force,  reduced  now  to  City  thousand  men,  could  not 
pretend  to  cope  with  the  colossal  mass  of  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
Allies,  who,  having  been  brought  up  from  all  the  detachments  iu  the  rear, 
were  now  grouped  around  Paris;  yet  it  had  Napoleon  at  its  head,  and  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  domestic  Settlement  of  France  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  that  its  sentiments  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  expressed.  The  world  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  In  the  Monileur 
of  April  7,  appealed  an  official  correspondence  between  Prince  Schwarlzen- 
berg  and  Marshal  Marmont,  commencing  on  the  3d,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  marshal  to  the  provisional  government  on  the  4th,  on 
condition  that  the  life  and  personal  freedom  of  Napoleon  should  be  secured, 
and  a fitting  asylum  provided  for  him  in  some  situation  designed  by  the 
Allied  powers;  and  that  the  French  troops,  which  in  virtue  of  the  present 
convention  might  pass  over  to  the  Allies,  should  be  provided  with  secure 
quarters  in  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  retire  with  their  arms,  cannon, 
and  baggage.  In  consequence  of  this  important  step,  the  whole  corps  of 
Marmont,  twelve  thousand  strong,  immediately  entered  the  Allied  lines, 
April  ».  where  they  were  received  vvilli  respect  mingled  with  acclamations, 
and,  passing  through  their  files,  took  up  their  quarters  at  \crsaillcson  theii 
route  for  Normandy  (2).  At  the  same  time,  Barclay  de  Tolly  issued  a pro- 
clamation to  the  Russian  troops,  in  which  he  declared,  that  peace  being  now 
April  i-  restored  between  France  and  Russia,  all  enmity  between  them  and 
the  French  inhabitants  should  forthwith  cease,  and  they  should  reserve  their 
hostility  for  the  small  body  of  unhappy  warriors  who  still  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  (3). 


(II  Monileur,  April  4,  1314  ; •nil  Cup.  *.  481. 

(3)  •*  Soldiers!  for  three  month*  the  most  glo- 
rious successes  had  crowned  your  efforts ; neither 
perils,  nor  fatigues,  nor  privations,  have  In  < n 
to  diminish  your  seal,  or  t ool  your  ardour  for  your 
country.  Your  country  esteems  and  thanks  you  by 
my  mouth,  and  will  never  forget  what  you  have 
done.  But  tha  moment  ba?  now  arrived  when  the 
war  which  you  waged  has  heroine  without  end  or 
object;  it  Is  the  moment  when  you  should  repose. 
You  are  the  soldiers  of  your  country  ; it  IsnnbMe 
opinion,  therefore,  which  you  ore  bound  to  follow, 


and  it  disires  you  to  tear  yourselves  from  dangers 
which  are  now  without  an  object ; to  preserve  the 
noble  blood  which  you  will  know  how  again  to 
shed  should  Your  country  apain  call  for  your 
exertions,  tiooq  cantonments  and  my  pjtcmal  cares, 
will  soon,  1 trust,  make  you  forget  the  fatigues 
you  jure  experienced."— Marmont  to  hit  Corps 
ftarmre.  5 th  .(jntliliA  ; ilonitrur,  Vh  April  4814; 
««</  Ciiti  ii.u.  x.  500 

(3>  Monileur,  April  4 and  7,  1 8 1 4 ; and  Op.  a. 
497.  501. 

••  Soldiers ! your  perseverance  and  your  valour 


Caulaln- 

couri't 

missions  la 
Aleisndrr. 
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That  body,  however,  was  daily  becoming  more  inconsiderable  : 
the  fidelity  of  the  Revolution  was  towards  the  god  of  its  idolatry- 
success;  and  it  could  not  withstand  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune. 
Caulaincourt,  dispatched  by  Napoleon  from  the  Trois  Fontaines  of  Juvisy  to 
endeavour  to  reopen  a negotiation  with  the  Allied  powers,  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  making  his  way  into  Paris,  as  the  barriers  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allied  soldiers,  when,  by  accident,  the  carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
drove  up,  w ho,  after  much  entreaty,  agreed  to  pul  him  in  the  way  of  seeing 
the  Emperor,  though  without  giving  him  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that 
any  alteration  of  the  determinations  already  taken  would  be  expected.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  March.  He  was  introduced  into  the  palace  of 
the  Elysee  Bourbon  at  ten  at  night,  but  the  Emperor  could  not  leave  the 
conference  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  at  which  he  assisted.  The  brilliant  lights 
with  which  the  palace  was  resplendent : the  rapid  entry  and  departure  of 
carriages;  the  cheers  of  the  Russian  guards  round  the  hotel;  the  prancing 
and  neighing  of  steeds  which  drove  up  to  the  door;  the  busy  concourse  to 
and  fro — reminded  him  of  the  days  when,  in  that  same  palace,  Napoleon  had 
with  him  matured  his  gigantic  plaus  for  the  conquest  of  Russia.  What  a 
contrast  for  the  imperial  plenipotentiary  1 Here,  worn  out  with  care,  devoured 
with  misery,  steeped  in  grief,  he  awaited  with  breathless  anxiety  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Czar,  who  was  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Allied  powers 
on  his  master's  fate.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared, aud  received  him  in  the  kindest  manner;  but  gave  him  no  hopes  of 
any  modification  of  the  resolution  of  the  sovereigns.  The  utmost  that  lie 
could  get  him  to  promise  was,  that  on  the  day  following,  at  the  council,  he 
would  revert  to  the  question  of  a regency;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  further  hope  was  inadmissible.  At  four  the  Emperor  retired  to  rest : he 
reposed  in  the  bed  in  which  Napoleon  formerly  slept : Caulaincourt  threw 
himself,  in  the • antichamber,  on  a sofa  on  which  that  great  man  had  in  old 
times  worked  with  his  secretaries  during  the  day.  Enable  to  sleep,  from  the 
recollections  with  which  he  was  distracted,  lie  arose,  and  slept  for  some 
hours  in  an  arm-chair  : when  daylight  dawned  in  the  morning,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  very  chair  on  which  Napoldon  had  usually  sat,  and  bore,  in 
ail  parts,  the  deep  indentations  of  iiis  penknife  (1).  The  decision  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  theii  anuounced  by  Alexander  in  these  words: — “Return  onto 
the  Emperor  .Yapoldon:  tell  him  faithfully  all  that  has  passed  here,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  come  back  with  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  The 
Emperor  NapoidQu  shall  be  suitably  treated,  I give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
our (2).” 

Nipoiton  Caulaincourt  arrived  with  this  intelligence  at  Fontainebleau  late 
nlijii  AiVii,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  April.  Napoleon  at  once  refused,  in  the  most 
I;'”.",',”'  peremptory  terms,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  treated  as 
Apoi  .t.  altogether  chimerical  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  in  France; 
alleging  that  they  were  obnoxious  to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  (3).  Full  of 


lia?e  tlelirtireil  the  French  nation  from  the  yoke  of 
a tyrant,  who  acted  for  himself  alone,  and  forgot 
what  ho  owed  to  an  estimable  and  generous  people. 
The  French  nation  hat  declared  for  us  : our  couse 
has  become  theirs ; and  our  magnanimous  monarchs 
hare  promised  them  protection  and  support.  From 
that  moment  the  French  beraiue  our  friends.  Let 
your  a nns  destroy  the  Inconsiderable  band  «if  un- 
fortunate men  who  still  adhe.fftiio  the  amb/tioivt 
puieon ; but  let  lb* cultivators  and  peaceable  inhabi- 
tant of  towns  be  treated  with  consW&Iipu and 


friendship,  like  allies  united  by  the  same  interest!,.'’ 
— Orifrii  ,lu  lour,  pur  It  Cnurr.  P*  Tour, 

Pans,  dfj*  April  j8l5  ; foonitcur,  af  £th. 

I)-/ 

(2;  Caul.  i.  363,  380;  and  H.  1,  19-  Cap.  x.  491, 
493.  Fain.  218,  21'J. 

(3)  “ Re-establish  the  Bourbons  in  France!  The 
madmen!  They  would  not  he  there  a year  : they 
arc  «n  object  of  antipathy  to  uiuc-teutbs  of  the  na- 
tion. And  bow  would  the  army,  whoso  chiefs  have 
combated  the  emigrants— how  would  they  bear  the 
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the  project  of  resuming  hostilities,  he  mounted  on  horseback  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  5d,  and  traversed  the  advanced  posts  along  the  whole  line. 
The  soldiers,  despite  their  disasters,  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  demanded, 
with  loud  cries,  to  be  led  back  to  Paris  {1 );  and  the  young  generals  who  had 
their  fortunes  to  make  shared  the  general  ardour.  But  it  was  not  thus  with 
the  old  generals,  ot  those  whose  fortunes  were  made.  They  surrounded 
Caulaincourl,  eagerly  demanding  what  had  been  done  at  Paris;  listened  with 
undisguised  complacency  to  the  proceedings  of  the  senate;  and  it  was 
evident  from  their  doubts  and  hesitations,  cither  that  they  regarded  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  as  hopeless,  or  that  they  had  profited  so  much  by 
its  excesses,  that  they  were  disposed  to  risk  nothing  more  in  its  defence. 
The  marshals  were  nearly  unanimous  on  the  subject;  Ney  in  particular  was 
peculiarly  vehement  upon  the  impossibility  of  further  maintaining  the 
contest,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  sacrificing  every  thing  for  one  man  (2). 
Orders  were  nevertheless  given  over  night  for  the  troops  to  prepare  for  a 
forward  movement;  and  measures  were  adopted  for  transferring  the  head- 
quarters next  day  to  Essonnc,  on  the  road  to  Paris.  But,  during  the  night, 
news  arrived  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Emperor  by  the  senate;  it  spread 
immediately  through  the  army,  and  produced  a great  impression,  especially 
on  the  marshals  and  older  generals;. the  orders  to  advance  to  Paris  were  not 
recalled,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  to  be  obeyed;  and  at  noon  a 
conference  of  IhcEmperor  wrilh  Berliner,  Ney,  Lefcbvre,  Oudinot,  Macdonald, 
Maret,  Caulaincourl,  and  Bertrand,  took  place,  at  the  close  of  which  Napo- 
leon signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  Empress  as  regent. 
Macdonald  and  Ney  were  forthwith  dispatched  with  Caulaincourl  to  present 
this  conditional  abdication  to  the  Allied  sovereigns  (5). 

While  the  three  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  were  on  their  way 
to  Paris,  the  march  of  events  at  Fontainebleau  was  so  rapid  ns 
almost  to-outstrip  imagination.  During  the  night  of  the  llh, 
smai«.  intelligence  arrived  of  the  adhesion  of  Marmunt  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  entrance  of  his  corps  d'armee  within  the  Allied  lines. 


lorgoticu  that  they  have  liv.ua  twenty  year*  ou  the.  I will  AtUefc  tti*  enemy;  I will  force  him  to  quit 
charily  of  the  stranger,  in  open  war  with  the  prin-  our  capital.  1 rely  on  you — am  I right  ? (Yes,  yes.) 
ciplea  and ' interests  of  Frnnee  ? The  RourOotfi  hf  Oor  cockade  is  tricolor;  hefdre  abandoning  it’ we 
France!  It  is  absolute  madness,  and  will  bring  will  all  perish  on  the  soil  of  France.  (Hurrah!  yes, 
down  on  the  country  a host  of  calamities.  I was  a yea.)" — Capepioi- «,  s.  490. 

new  man,  free  of  the  blood  which  Had  stained  the  ’ (fc)‘4‘  Sry,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself 
•(evolution  : I fypl  nothing  to  ayejige,  every  tiling  remarkable  by  the  rclicmmce  of  bis  expression*,  as 
tu  reconstruct;  blit  even  I would  never  have  ven-  he  had  always  done  since  Moscow.  ‘Are  we,’  said 
tmed  to  seat  myself  on  the  vacant  I It  rone  bud  not  he,  • to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  one  man?  Fortune, 
my  forehead  been  crop  ucd  with  laurels.  The  rank,  honours,  lile  ilvelf?  It  is  time  to  think  a little 
French  nation  had  not  raised  me  on  Uieiir  bucklers,  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  interests.'  Cau- 
but  liecau&e  I have  executed  great  and  glorious  lainrourt  warmly  supported  the  plan  of  a regency, 
deeds  for  it.  But  the  Bourbous,  what  have  they  thinking  it  was  ail  that  could  be  done  for  Ku* 
done  for  France  ? What  part  can  they  claim  in  its  poleon,"-  Capepioue,  x.  49?. 
conquests,  its  glory,  its  prosperity  ? Re-established  (3)  Fain,  218. 221.  Caul.  ii.  2$,  37.  Cap.  x.  492, 
by  the  stranger,  tfcey  must  yield  every  tbiqg  to  493. . 

their  masters;  they  must  bend  the  knee  l<«  them  at  *•  The  Allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  th« 
every  turn.  They  may  take  advantage  of  the  stupor  Emperor  Jfapoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  th«  re-osta- 
occasioned  hy  the  occupation  otint Cgf»ltld‘W pgO-  blislnncnt  of  pence  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Wa- 
scribc  me  and  my  family;  but  to  make  the  lloor-  pnl.x»u,  faithful  to  oath,  declares  that  be  is 
boils  reign  in  Frauce!-^ueYer!"-^^^LAl^il^T,;i1'.  ready  to  descend  from  the  lb  roue,  to  quit  Franc*. 


I have  pardoned,  have  mounted  the  white  cockade.  Far*,  221. 
ami  surrounded  tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  aud  they 
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At  this  news  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  knew  no  bounds,  and  its  vehe- 
mence found  vent  in  an  order  of  the  day  next  morning.  “ The  Emperor,” 
said  lie,  “ thanks  the  army  for  the  attachment  which  it  has  manifested 
towards  him,  and  chiclly  because  it  has  recognized  the  great  principle  that 
France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier 
follows  the  fortune  and  the  misfortune  of  his  general,  bis  honour  is  his 
religion.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with 
that  sentiment : he  has  passed  over  to  the  Allies.  The  Emperor  cannot  ap- 
prove the  condition  on  winch  lie  has  taken  that  step ; he  cannot  accept  life 
and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  a subject.  The  senate  has  allowed  itself  to  dispose 
of  the  government  of  France;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the 
power  which  it  has  now  abused ; that  it  was  he  who  saved  a part  of  its 
members  from  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  drew  it  from  obscurity,  and 
protected  it  against  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  senate  founds  on  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  to  overturn  it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that, 
as  the  first  branch  of  the  Stato,  it  took  part  in  those  very  acts.  A sign  from 
me  was  an  order  for  the  senate,  which  always  did  more  than  was  desired  of 
it.  The  senate  docs  not  blush  to  speak  of  the  libels  the  Emperor  has  published 
against  foreign  nations;  it  forgets  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long 
as  fortune  was  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  were  faithful,  and  not  a 
whisper  was  heard  against  the  abuses  of  power.  If  the  Emperor  despised 
them,  as  they  now  reproach  him  with  having  done,  the  world  will  see 
whether  or  not  lie  had  reasons  for  his  opinion,  lie  held  his  dignity  from 
God  and  the  nation;  they  alone  could  deprive  him  of  it.  lie  always  con- 
sidered it  as  a burden;  and  Whdn  he  accepted  it,  it  was  in  the  conviction 
that  he  alone  was  able  to  bear  its  weight.  The  happiness  of  France  appeared 
to  be  indissolubly  wound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  : now  that 
fortune  has  decided  against  hint,  the  will  of  the  nation  alone  can  persuade 
him  to  remain  on  the  throne.  If  he  is  really  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  lie 
willingly  gives  himself  up  the  last  sacrifice  to  France  (i).*' 

Ti»  mi,.  When  Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  arrived  at  Paris,  however, 
cTuuinrt'urt  they  found  that  matters  had  proceeded  too  fat*  to  render  the  pro- 
vim*!'  position  of  a regency  admissible.  In  fact,  though  the  emperor 
Alexander  secretly  inclined  lo  that  course,  and  Austria  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  ready  to  support  it;  yet  the  declaration  against 
Napoleon,  and  the  manifestations  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  had  been  so 
vehement  and  unanimous  from  all  incorporated  bodies  and  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, that  to  establish  the  family  of  NapoVon  now  on  the  throne,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  a violence  to  the  national  will.  Nor  did  it  escape  observa- 
tion, that  the  recognition  of  Maric-Lotiisc  ns  regent,  and  the  young  Napoltfon 
as  heir,  would  in  fact  be  a continuation  of  the  revolutionary  regime,  atten- 
ded with  all  its  passions,  its  ambitions,  and  its  dangers  ; and  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  Napoleon  personally  would  be  hut  a name,  as  long  as  his  family  sat 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  imperial  authorities  continued  the  government  (2). 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Allied  Powers  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  sentence  of  dethronement  pronounced  by  the  senate  could  not  lie 
disturbed,  and  that  they  must  adhere  faithfully  lu  their  declaration,  that 

fl)  Fain,  225,  227.  Cap.  x.  505.  Smuo  fine  morning  he  will  pul  himself  «t  the 

(2)  " A regency  with  the  Kinprrss  and  her  son,"  bead  of  ^hc  regency,  or  in  its  place  i then  the  war 
.said  the  Kinpcror  Alexander,  “sounds  well,  1 admit  : will  recmmnencr,  aud  nil  Kurupt*  will  l»o  on  &re. 

bulls  apoliun  remains— there  it  the  difficulty.  In  The  very  dread  of  rtich  »u  occurrence  will  oblige  the 
vein  will  he  promise  to  remain  rpiiei  in  the  retreat  Allies  to  keep  iheir  armies  on  foot,  and  thus  frnx- 
wblcli  will  hr  assigned  to  him.  You  know  «*in  truic  all  tbeir  intentions  in  makiug  peace.' Tn i- 
bctler  than  1 bis  devouring  activity,  bis  ambition,  savdcav,  t.  15. 
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they  would  not  negotiate  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family.  Caulaincourt 
and  Macdonald  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  Emperor’s  bchalf(l); 
but  it  was  in  vain,  and  Alexander  announced  the  final  decision,  in  the 
mournful  words — “ It  is  too  late.”  Ney  was  more  flexible ; feeble  and  irreso- 
lute in  political  life,  as  much  as  he  was  bold  and  undaunted  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  easily  gained  over  to  the  party  of  Talleyrand;  and  next  morn- 
ing his  formal  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government  appeared  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Monitcnr  (2). 

Thf In  trntb,  during  the  four  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
°t['^lR'"  declaration  of  the  Allies  that  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoldon 
or  any  of  his  family,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  gained, 
at  pa..,.  The  voice  in  their  favour,  which  at  first  bad  emanated  merely 
from  the  enthusiastic  lips  of  a few  devoted  adherents,  whose  Cdclity  had  sur- 
vived all  the  storms  of  the  devolution,  had  now  swelled  into  a mighty 
shout,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  whole  influential  bodies,  but  nearly  ull 
the  population  of  the  capital.  It  was  neither  any  chivalrous  feelings  of 
loyally,  nor  any  abstract  repentance  for  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  : deli- 
verance from  evil  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  multitude  - preservation 
of  thoir  fortunes,  the  ruling  passion  with  the  great.  Even  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Allies’  arrival,  a crowd  of  persons,  flying  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence from  one  extreme  to  another,  had  grossly  insulted  the  busts  and  mo- 
numents of  the  Emperor,  and  a rope  was  slung  up  to  the  very  lop  of  the 
pillar  in  the  Place  Ycnddme,  with  which  they  strove  to  pull  it  down ; but  the 
solidity  ot  the  fabric  resisted  all  their  efforts.  When  they  could  not  succeed 
in  throwing  it  down,  the  mob  next  covered  the  statue  with  a white  sheet,  so 
as  to  withdraw  it,  from  the  view.  “ They  did  well,”  said  Napoleon,  “ to  con- 
ceal from  me  the  sight  of  their  baseness.”  By  a decree  of  the  senate  on 
Apr.;  5-  April  i>,  all  the  emblems  and  initials  belonging  to  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty were  ordered  to  be  effaced  from  all  the  public  edifices  and  monuments 
in  Paris;  workmen  were  immediately  engaged  to  carry  this  decree  into  exe- 
cution, and  their  ingenuity  generally  contrived  to  turn  the  N into  an  If,  for 
Henri  IV,  as  quickly  as  the  nation  turned  from  the  imperial  to  the  royal  dy- 
Aprii nasty.  So  great  was  the  violence  of  public  feeling  against  the  mo- 
numents of  the  late  Emperor,  that  Alexander,  to  prevent  their  total  destruc- 
tion, was  obliged  to  issue  a decree,'  taking  them,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
the  pillar  in  the  Place  Ycnddme,  under  his  peculiar  protection  (3). 

Jnrrrasing  , Such  was  the  rise  in  the  public  funds  on  the  prospect  of  a termi- 
irtjy'.nqi  nation  of  the  war,  that  the  live  per  cents,  which  on  the  30lh  March 
Bomw.,.  wcre  at  45^  Rad  risen  in  the  next  five  days  23  per  cent,  so  as  to  be 
quoted  on  the  5th  April  at  70.  Universal  transports,  similar  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  England  at  the  Restoration,  seized  upon  the  public  mind;  it  was 
like  the  joy  of  a shipwrecked  mariner  when  he  first  beholds  a friendly  sail  in 


Fro#,  H.  ma»«.  Cap.  x.  506. 
J>09.  Caul.  ii.  5(,  67.  Low).  3i  j.. 

(2)  Testerday,'  1 came  to  Paris  with  the  Dole  of 
Vicenw  and  tlia  Duke  of  Tarautuuv  fomUJied  with 
full  powers  front'  the  .Emperor  .Napoli  on  to  defend 
the  interests  of  h'ia  dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  un- 
foreseen event  having  broken  off  the  negotiations 
when  they  promised  the  happiest  results,  I saw  that, 
to  avoid  a civil  war  to  our  beloved  country,  tw» 
course  remained  hut  to  einbrarc  the  ennse  of  pur 
ancient  kings;  and,  penetrated wilhl baft  schtiuirut, 
I repaired  that  evening  to  the  Ktapirnf  3apnh-on  l» 
declare' to  him  the  wish  f»f  the  Frriich  nation,  the 
Emperor,  aware  -of  the  critical  situation  to  which 


lie  has  reduced  France,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
his  saving  it  himself,  appeared  to  resigu  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  lias  consented  to  an  absolute  resigna- 
tion, without  any  restriction." — L*  M-iskckaj.  Nat. 
I'oulainc'jlcan,  5//<  April  1814,  half-past  Eleven  at 
Night. — Mon  if  cur,  Jpril  f. 

(3)  Moniteur,  April  5 and  7,  1 S f 4 • Cap.  %,  492. 

••  The  monument  on  the  Place  Vcuddinc  is  un- 
der the  especial  safeguard  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Emperor  und  ht*  Allies.  The  statue  on  its 
summit  will  immediately  be  taken  down,  and  give 
place  to  one  of  Peace. "^-Proclamation  1th  April 
1 8 1 4 • Moniteur, 
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the  desolate  main.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  rapture,  Chateaubriand’s  ce- 
lebrated pamphlet,  “ De  Buonaparte  el  des  Bourbons,”  appeared,  and  con- 
tributed, in  the  most  powerful  manner,  to  give  a practical  direction  to  gene- 
ral feeling,  by  pointing  out  with  fervent,  though  exaggerated  eloquence,  the 
origin  of  the  public  evils,  and  the  only  mode  of  escape  which  yet  remained 
open  to  them.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  violence  of  this  production, 
of  which  thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a few  days,  no  reproach  could 
be  cast  upon  the  consistency  of  the  author ; for  he  had  refused  office  under 
Napoleon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and  braved  his  resentment  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power  (1 ).  When  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ap- 
peared at  the  opera  on  the  5d  April,  thunders  of  applause  shook  that  splendid 
edifice.  Every  allusion  to  passing  events  was  seized  with  avidity  and  encored 
with  rapture  : the  splendid  melodrama,  the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  was  brought 
forth  with  unequalled  magnificence,  and  had  a run  of  unprecedented  success; 
and  a couplet,  the  production  of  a very  liberal  writer,  was  sung  and  raptu- 
rously encored,  which  savoured  rather  of  the  servility  of  an  oriental  despo- 
tism, than  of  a nation  which  had  so  strenuously  contested  for  liberty  and 
equality  (2). 

"l,en  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  returned  to  Fontainebleau 
with  this  decided  refusal,  he  burst  out  into  a violent  explosion  of 
I;™.  passion  : declared  that  it  was  too  much  : that  he  would  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  rather  run  the  hasard  of  any  calamities  than 
submit  to  a humiliation  worse  than  them  all.  He  called  for  his  generals  and 
maps;  talked  of  retiring  to  the  Loire,  and  spoke  of  the  resources  which  still  re- 
mained to  him  in  the  armies  of  Soult  and  Suchet.  But,  during  the  night,  he 
received  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universal  defection  of  his  generals. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  a few  young,  generous,  and  ardent  men,  repre- 
sented the  continuance  of  the  war  as  impossible ; and  in  fact,  during  the  five 
days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Paris,  the  Allied  forces  had  so  ac- 
cumulated both  on  his  front  and  flanks,  that  retreat  even  had  become  out 
of  the  question.  Still  the  iron  soul  of  Napoldon  refused  to  yield,  and  it  was 
only  after  several  painful  altercations  between  him  and  his  marshals,  that, 
with  an  agitated  hand,  and  in  almost  illegible  characters,  he  wrote  and 
signed  the  absolute  and  unqualified  resignation  of  the  throne.  “ Observe,” 
said  he,  when  he  affixed  his  signature,  “ it  is  with  a conquering  enemy  that 
F treat,  and  not  with  the  provisional  government,  in  whom  I see  nothing 
but  a set  of  factious  traitors  (3).” 

And  now  commenced  at  Fontainebleau  a scene  of  baseness  never  exceeded 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  which  forms  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 


ir.  375. 

(2)  C«p.  *.  508, 508.  Personal  observation.  Tbib. 
iy.  653,  655,  Moutg.  vii.  4(9,  419. 

Tlic  following  couplets  were  added  to  the  air 
of  Ucnry  IV,  nud  suugat  all  the  theatres  amidst  un- 
bounded applause  >— 

* Vlw  Alrnairv, 

Vive  re  Hoi  dr*  Rois . 

Quk  vtrnl  nous  defend  re 
Sant  nous  donnrr  drs  lots; 

Ce  prince  august r, 

A le  triple  r<  notn  * T'«f 

De  btres, dr  Juste,  •;/ • 

*•*=  Et  nous  rend  un  Bourbon.  . 

Vi w G 

Et  sfs  fuerricr*  vaillants  ; ' ' . >y  A ‘ 

Dr  ce  royaume,  ' V/  ../.’.v-iA  A.T  • 

11  Metre  lrs  enfant* , / ' ' * * 


Par  sa  victoire, 
it  nous  doene  la  pel*, 

Et  com  We  «a  glolre 

l*ar  set  honbrnu  blcn fails." 

(9)  Moniteur,  April  12,  f 8 1 4-  Cap.  X.  SIS,  Fain, 
231.232.  Caul.  H.  62,  68.  95. 

" The  Allied  powers  having  declared  that  the 
Buipcrnr  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  a general  peace  in  Europe,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declare* 
that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the 
throne  of  France  and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no 

r onal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  itself,  w hich 
is  not  willlug  to  make  for  the  interests  of 
France.**—  Footainrblemu,  April  6,  1814  ; Moniteur , 
April  12,  181 4 ; and  Capbsuou^  x.  515 , 
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gny  principles  and  practice  of  the  Revolution.  Let  an  eyewitness *«f 
.ir(Cfi“n  these  hideous  tergiversations  record  them ; they  would  pass  for 
incredible  if  drawn  fromanylcss  unexceptionable  source.  “ Every 
hour  (1),”  says  Caulaiucourl,:>;‘  was  after  this  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the 
Emperor’s  household.  Tins  universal  object  was  how  to  get  first  to  I*aris.  All 
the  persous  in  office  quilted  their, post  without  leave,  or  asking  permission; 
one  after  anotlier  they  all  slipped  away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  whom  they 
owed  every  lliiug,  but  who  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give.  The  univer- 
sal complaint  was,  that  his  formal  abdication  was  so  long  of  appearing.  ‘ It 
was  high  time,’  it  was  said  by  every  one,  ‘ for  all  this  to  come  to  an  end;  it  is 
absolute  childishuess .lo  remain  any, longer  in  the  autichambers  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, when  favours  are  showering  dowu  at  Paris;’  and  with  that  they  all 
set  off  for  the  capital.  Such  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  abdication,  that 
they  pursued  misfortune  cvpij  jntftit*  last  ggylqin  ; and  every  time  the  door 
of  the  Emperor’s  cabinet  opened,: a crowd  of  heads  were  seen  peeping  in  to 
gain  the  first  hintof-the  much  longedior  new*.’’  No  sooner  was  the  abdication 
and  die  treaty  with  the  Allies  signed,  than  the  desertion  was  universal ; every 
person  of  note  around  the  Emperor,  with  the  single  and  honourable  excep- 
tions of  Marct  and  CauUincougb, .abandoned ; him  : the  antichambers  of  the 
palace  were  literally  deserted.  Uorthicr  even  lelt  Ids  benefactor  without 
bidding  him  adieu!  “ lie  was  boru  a courtier,”  said  Napoleon  when  he 
learnodhisdjepar+uie^'^ypnwillije^iiny  yjqe-constahle  mendicating  employ- 
ment from  the  bourbons.  1 feci  mortified  that  men,  whom  1 have  raised  so 
high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  should  sink  so  low.  Wjiai  have  they  made  of  that 
halo  of  glory  through  which  they-^Wffp  AMherto  been  seen  by  the  stranger  ? 
What  must  the  soweigus  think  of  such  a termination  to  all  the  illustra- 
tions of  my  reign  »uoi9ii9a  ,anoc- 

t.'cm.jf  , NoUdqg  remaiuedoiyjy.hfdito  conclude  fhe  fprmal  treaty  between 
McpdUob  Napoleon  and  the  Allied, pw«s;, and  it  was  signed  on  the  41th 
Aiio'd " April.  Ly  it,  Napoleon  rejiouuced  the  empire  of  France  and  the 
i' ■'»"*  kingdom  of  Italy  lor  himself  and  his  descendants;  hut  he  was  to 

retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  his  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nieces,  those  of  princesaud  prific*sgc$ibf  his  family.  The  island  of  Elba  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  him  as  Ids  place  of  residence,  it  was  creeled  into  a prin- 
cipality iii  his  favour  ; the  duchy  of  Parma  and  1‘laceotia  wag  secured  to  the 
Empress  Manedmuiseand  thftprdicehtWiSoa  in  fnllsovcragnty : two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  of  francs  (lT.1  00,00ft)  ,0-year  was  provided  for  the 
annual  income  of  the  Emperor,  Napoleon,,, to  bc  Teservcd  from  the  revenue 
of  lire  countries  he  coded,, and  two  millions  more  inscribed  on  the  great  book 
of  France,  and  to  descend  after  his  decease  to  his  heirs,  the  first  being  a 
provision  for  himself,  the  second  for  his  family  ; the  Empress  Josephine  was 
to  receive  a million  of  franc*:y?arly  (L. TO, 000)  from  the  great  hook  of  France. 
All  the  moveable  estate  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Emperor’s 
family  was  to  remain  with  themselves;  but  the  furniture  of  the  palace  and 
diamonds  of  llie  crewn  were  to  remain  to  France.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the 
old  guard  were  to  escort  the  Eurpcror  to  his  place  of  embarkation ; and  lie 

Ctful.  ii  68,  tf!>,  99,/Tri.  Pairf,'  $33,  'J2$5»  given  up  by  Constant,  from  the  place  where  hehad 
Cap.  x.  317.  3 1 8 ■ secreted  it.  Ho  set  off  inutiediatoly  for  Paris,  ac— 

(2)  fn  the  genera!  scramble,  Constant,  the  Ein*  companird  by  Rustau  the  Mataeiuto,  who  had 
peror*-.  private  \cbo  ban  Servrdhim  faithfully  been  the  Emperor’s  constant  companion  ever  since 
for  'fourteen  gears',  loot.  thd  ojijJortatiity  to  secrete  he  returned  from  Egypt.  What  is  very  remarkable, 
on**  Imudrrd  thousand  francs  »vit1i  uljieT\  lie  hjjd  Constant  details  all  these  facts  himself,  giving  them 
b«*en  entrusted,  and  Which  he?Inirici]  In  the  forest  of  mur-c  the  best  tglottrjg||  hflfTHriiWtTr  ^rriu 
of  Fontainebleau.  Tb£  fraud  was  deterled  lhf»  night  tmt’i  Memoirs tv\.  101,  1 12  ; and  Fstw,  ii.  150. 
before  the  Emperor  set  out  for  Elba,  atod  the  moucy 

X. 
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was  to  beat  liberty  to  take  with  him  four  hundred  soldiers  to  form  his  body 
guard.  Finally,  the  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  The  treaty  bore 
the  signatures  of  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  Ncy,  Mcttcrnich,  Nesselrode,  and 
llardenberg.  To  this  treaty  Lord  Casliereagh,  on  the  part  of  England,  acceded , 
“ but  only  to  be  binding  upon  his  Brilaunic  Majesty  with  respect  to  his  own 
acts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  third  parties  (1).” 

A terrible  catastrophe  had  wellnigh  terminated  at  this  period  the 
N-potao"  to  life  and  the  sulTerings  of  Napoleon,  llis  departure  for  Elba  had  been 
KT.”"u.  fixed  for  the  20th  April ; and  in  the  interim,  while  he  was  totally 
deserted  by  all  but  a few  domestics  and  his  faithful  guards,  it  became  evident 
to  those  around  him  that  some  absorbing  idea  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  lie  recurred  constantly  to  the  last  moments  of  departed  greatness;  his 
conversation  to  his  intimate  frieuds  was  entirely  upon  the  illustrious  men  of 
antiquity,  who,  in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hand;  in  the  close  of  his  career,  as  in  its  outset, lie  dwelt  on  the  heroes  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  their  resolution  not  to  survive  misfortune.  The  apprehensions  of 
his  attendants  were  increased  when  they  learned  that  on  the  12th,  the  day  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  he  had  directed  the  Empress  Maric-Louise,  who 
was  on  her  way  from  Blois  to  join  him,  to  delay  the  execution  of  her  design. 
On  taking  leave  of  Caulaincourt  that  night,  after  a mournful  reverie  he  said, 

“ My  resolution  is  taken  : we  must  end:  I feel  it.”  Caulaincourt  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  bed  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  Constant,  the  Emperor’s 
valet,  who  entreated  him  to  come  instantly,  for  Napoleon  was  in  convulsions, 
and  fast  dying,  lie  instantly  ran  in;  Bertrand  and  Marct  were  already  there; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  stilled  groans  from  the  bed  of  Napoleon. 
Soon,  however,  his  domestic  surgeon  Ivan,  who  had  so  long  attended  him 
in  his  campaigns,  appeared  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  seen,  shortly  after  going  to  bed,  to  rise  quietly,  pour  a liquid  into 
a glass,  and  lie  down  again ; and  Ivan  had  recognized  in  the  phial,  which 
was  left  on  the  table,  a subtle  poison,  a preparation  of  opium  and  oilier  deadly 
substances,  which  he  had  given  him  during  the  Moscow'  retreat,  at  his  desire, 
and  which,  as  long  as  the  danger  lasted,  he  had  constantly  worn  round  his 
neck.  When  Caulaincourt  seized  his  hand,  it  was  already  cold.  “ Caulain- 
court,” said  he,  opening  his  eyes,  “ I am  about  to  die.  1 recommend  to  you 
my  wife  and  my  son — defend  my  memory  ; 1 could  no  longer  endure  life. 
Tbc  desertion  of  my  old  companions  in  arms  had  broken  my  heart.”  The 
poison,  however,  either  from  having  been  so  long  kept,  or  some  other  cause, 
had  lost  its  original  cflicucy  ; violent  vomiting  gave  him  relief;  he  was  with 
great  difliculty  prevailed  oil  to  drink  warm  w ater  (2);  and  after  a mortal  agony 
of  two  hours,  the  spasms  gradually  subsided,  and  he  fell  asleep.  “ Ivan,” 
said  he,  on  awaking,  “ the  dose  was  not  strong  enough  God  did  not  will 
it ;”  and  lie  rose,  pale  and  haggard,  but  composed,  aud  seemed  now  to  resign 
himself  with  equanimity  to  his  future  fate. 

Meanwhile,  the  imperial  court  at  Blois,  where  the  Empress  Marie-Louise 
and  the  King  of  Home  had  been  since  the  taking  of  Baris,  was  the  scene  of 
selfishness  more  marked,  desertions  more  shameless,  than  even  the  saloons  of 

(l)  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  Sup- i.  696.  700 ; close  to  the  Italian  coast,  qnd  within  a few  days’ 
anil  Cap.  x.  5 1 8,  510-  sail*  of  Prance,  while  the  fires  of  the  revolutionary 

lord  C«fcUore.igli's  objections  to  the  treaty  were  volcano  were  yet ujuwtingui.shed  in  both  countries, 
twofold.  i»t,  That  it  recognized  the  title  of  Napo-  The  result  proved  that  he  had  judged  rightly.-— 
Icon  a»  huipcrnr  of  France,  which  England  had  ne-  Sec  BtAeituur,  ii.  384* 

vrr  jet  done,  directly  nr  indirectly.  2d,  That  it  as-  (2)  Caul.  ii.  83.  89-  Faiu,  2»l»  243.  Constant,  j 
signed  him  a residence,  in  iudvpeudcut  sovereignty,  \ i.  85,  90. 
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J*®1  Fontainebleau.  Unrestrained  by  the  awful  presenee  of  the  Empe- 
"><•  Km-  ror,  the  egotism  and  cupidity  of  the  courtiers  there  appeared  in 
SSpZnln nor  hideous  nakedness,  and  the  fumes  of  the  Revolution  expired 
(’.mill*''"  amidst  the  universal  baseness  of  its  followers.  No  sooner  was  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  known,  than  all  her  court  deserted  the  Empress  : it 
was  a general  race  who  should  gel  first  to  Paris,  to  share  in  the  favours  of  the 
new  dynasty.  Such  was  the  desertion,  that  in  getting  into  her  carriage  on 
the  !Hh  April,  at  Blois,  to  take  the  road  to  Orleans,  no  one  remained  to  hand 
the  Empress  in  but  her  chamberlain.  The  Empress,  the  King  of  Rome,  were 
forgotten  : the  grand  object  of  all  was  to  get  away,  and  to  carry  with  them  as 
much  ns  possible  of  the  public  treasure,  which  had  been  brought  from  Paris 
with  the  government.  In  a few  days  it  had  all  disappeared.  At  Orleans,  the 
remaining  members  of  Napolrlon’s  family  also  departed  : Madame  Mere  and 
her  brother,  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  set  out  for  Rome;  Prince  Ix>uis,  the  ex-king 
of  Holland,  for  Switzerland  ; Joseph  and  Jerome  soon  after  followed  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Empress  at  first  declared  her  resolution  to  join  Napo- 
leon, maintaining  that  there  was  her  post,  and  that  she  would  share  his  for- 
tunes in  adversity,  as  she  had  done  in  prosperity.  The  wretched  sycophants, 
however,  who  were  still  about  her  person,  spared  no  pains  to  alienate  her 
from  the  Emperor:  they  represented  that  he  had  espoused  her  only  from 
policy;  that  she  had  never  possessed  his  affections;  that  during  the  short 
period  they  had  been  married  he  had  had  a dozen  mistresses  (1),  and  that 
she  could  now  expect  nothing  but  reproaches  and  bad  usage  from  him. 
Overcome  partly  by  these  insinuations,  and  partly  by  her  own  facility  of  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  submission,  she  too  followed  the  general  example : her 
French  guards  were  dismissed,  and  replaced  by  Cossacks;  she  took  the  road 
from  Orleans  to  Rambouillet,  where  she  was  visited  successively  by  the  Em- 
Aprii  .a  peror  her  father,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander ; and  at  length  she 

•«i  u.  yielded  to  their  united  entreaties,  and  agreed  to  abandon  Napoldon. 

A few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Vienna,  taking  the  King  of  Rome  with  her, 
and  neither  ever  saw  Napoleon  more  (2). 

Honour*  Amidst  the  general  and  humiliating  scene  of  baseness  which  dis- 
mi'of*’  graced  the  French  functionaries  at  the  fall  ol'NapoIeon,  it  isconso- 
uLbtair  lalory  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  have  some  instances  of  a 
Apr.i  contrary  character  to  recount.  Carnot  remained  faithful  at  hispostat 
Antwerp  till  the  abdicaiion  of  Napoleon  was  officially  intimated  ; and  then  he 
announced  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government,  in  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
garrison,  in  which  he  concluded  with  the  memorable  words,  which  comprise 
so  much  of  a soldier’s  duty:  “ The  armed  force  is  essentially  obedient;  it 
acts,  but  never  deliberates.”  Soull  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  in;  his  adhe- 
sion is  dated  Castclnaudary,  April  19,  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse (3),  and  when,  in  reality,  there  was  no  alternative,  as  the  whole  nation 
had  unequivocally  declared  itself.  Of  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Emperor  at  Fontainebleau,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  ad- 


(i)  There  was  too  much  foundation  for  this  scan- 
dal. Though  women  had  no  lasting  power  over 
Napoleon,  m nd  never  in  the  slightest  degree  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  ho  was  extremely  amorous  iu 
his  disposition,  so  far  an  the  senses  were  concern- 
ed; and  Ilia  infidelities,  though  carefully  conducted 
to  avoid  observation,  were  very  frequent,  both  be- 
fore and  utter  his  marriage  with  Mnrio-lamise.  Two 
instances,  in  particular,  are  mentioned  by'  Cons- 
tant, which  occurred  at  St.-Hond  recently  before 
this  period;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  both 


the  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  of  rank,  came  to  visit 
him  at  Fontainebleau  during  the  mournful  scenes 
which  passed,  though  neither  saw  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. Both  afterwards  visited  him  at  Flba  — 
Cosstast**  Me  moires  tie  If*  roi.ro:*,  vi.  02-97. 

(2)  v-  vii.  115,  119.  1 5(1,  157  Th.b.  x.  33.  31- 

(3)  •*  Essential!)*  obedient,  the  army  has  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  nation.** 

— Soui.r’s  Pmelainution,  Caslelnainiarf,  | {JfA  - fpril 

1 8 14  / Hhnitrur,  24 th  JpriU  and  BsAveasnr,  it, 
50 1 . 
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miration.  Caulaincourt,  after  having  nobly  discharged  to  the  very  last  his 
duties  to  his  old  master,  at  his  earnest  request  returned  to  Paris,  a few  days 
before  he  departed  for  Elba,  and  bore  with  him  an  autograph  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII,  in  which  bcslrongly  recommended  him  to  his  service. 
The  Emperor  obviously  thought,  and  justly,  that  his  presence  there  was  in- 
dispensable to  watch  over  the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
General  Bertrand,  Generals  Drouotand  Cambronne,  Maret,  General  Belliard, 
Baron  Fain,  General  Gourgaud,  Colonel  Anatole  Montesquieu,  Baron  De  la 
Place,  Generals  Kosakowski  and  Vonsowitch,  remained  with  him  to  the  last 
at  Fontainebleau ; and  Bertrand  shared  his  exile,  as  well  at  Elba  as  at  St. -He- 
lena. Macdonald,  though  the  last  of  his  marshals  to  be  taken  into  favour,  was 
faithful  to  his  duty;  he  did  not  forget  his  word  pledged  on  the  field  of  YVa- 
gram  (4).  Napoleon  was  so  sensible  of  his  fidelity,  that  on  the  morning  when 
he  brought  him  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  to  sign,  he 
publicly  thanked  him  for  his  alTeclionatc  zeal,  and  lamented  the  coldness 
which  had  at  one  period  estranged  them  from  each  other.  “ At  least,”  said 
the  Emperor,  “ you  will  not  refuse  one  souvenir— it  is  the  sabre  of  Mourad- 
Bey,  which  I have  often  worn  in  battle;  keep  it  for  my  sake.  Return  to  Pa- 
ris, and  serve  the  Bourbons  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me.”  Amidst  the 
general  and  hideous  defection  of  the  other  marshals  (2),  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  one  man  who  preserved  unscathed,  amidst  the  revolutionary  furnace, 
the  honour  and  fidelity  of  his  Scottish  ancestors,  which  had  so  long  bound  the 
Highlanders,  moresleadily  even  in  adverse  than  prosperous  fortune,  to  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

The  F.mpr-  The  last  scene  of  this  mighty  druma  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  When  the  day  for  setting 

J, out  drew  nigh,  Napoleon  in  the  first  instance  refused  to  move,  and 

Ap.a  ao.  even  threatened  to  renew  the  war,  alleging  that  the  Allied  powers 
had  broken  the  compact  with  him,  by  not  permitting  the  Empress  Maric- 
Louisc  and  his  son  to  accompany  him.  Upon  the  solemn  assurance  of  Ge- 
neral Roller,  the  Austrian  commissioner,  that  the  absence  of  the  Empress  was 
of  her  own  free-will,  he  agreed  to  take  his  leave.  The  preparations  for  the 
Emperor’s  departure  having  been  completed,  and  the  four  commissioners, 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  w ho  Were  to  accompany  him  been  ap- 
pointed—viz.  General  Roller  on  the  part  of  Austria,  General  SchouvalolT  on 
that  of  Russia,  Colonel  Campbell  on  that  of  England,  and  Count  YValdbourg- 
Truchcsson  behalf  of  Prussia— the  Emperor  at  noonday  descended  the  great 
stair  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and,  after  passing  the  array  of  carriages 
which  awaited  him  at  the  door,  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  old  guard, 
which  stood  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  Amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful 
eyes  he  thus  addressed  them  : — “ Soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I bid  you  adieu ! 
During  twenty  years  I have  ever  found  you  in  the  path  of  honour  and  of 
glory.  In  the  last  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you  have  never  ceased 
to  be  models  of  bravery  and  fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could 
never  be  lost;  but  the  war  was  interminable  : it  would  have  become  a civil 
war,  and  France  must  daily  have  become  more  unhappy.  I have  therefore 


(1)  Ante,  vii.  251 . 

(2)  Augercau,  at  Valence,  on  l lie  Rhone,  thus 
addressed  his  soldiers  : — “.Soldiers!  The  Senate, 
the  just  interpreter  of  the  national  will,  worn  out 
with  the  despotism  of  Ruonaparte,  has  pronounced, 
on  the  2d  April,  the  deth  roneiuent  of  him  and  his  fa- 
mily. A new  dynasty,  strong  and  liberal,  descend- 
ed from  our  ancient  kings  will  replace  lhion.tp.irtc 
and  his  despotism.  Soidicfs!  you  arc  absolved 


from  your  oaths;  you  are  so  by  the  nation,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  resides:  you  are  still  more  so, 
were  it  necessary,  hv  the  abdication  of  a man,  who, 
after  having  sacrificed  millions  to  his  cruel  ambi- 
tion, has  not  known  how  to  die  as  a soldier.— Auu*- 
»*At',  16f h April ; Monileur,  23*/  April  1 8 

(3)  Mein,  sur  Carnot,  280-  Thih.  x.  21,  29.  Mo- 
nituur,  April  21.  Caul.  ii.  115,  125. 
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sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our  country : I depart;  but  you  remain 
to  serve  France.  Its  happiness  was  my  only  thought ; it  will  always  be  the 
object  of  my  wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot : if  I have  consented  to  survive  my- 
self, it  was  because  I might  contribute  to  your  glory.  I am  about  to  write 
the  great  deeds  we  have  done  together.  Adieu,  my  children ! I would  I could 
press  you  all  to  my  heart;  but  I will,  at  least,  press  your  eagle.”  At  these 
words  General  Petit  advanced  with  the  eagle;  Napoleon  received  the  general 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the  standard.  Hisernotion  now  almost  overcame  him; 
but  makinga  great  effort,  he  regained  his  firmness,  and  said,  “Adieu,  once 
again,  my  old  companions!  May  this  last  embrace  penetrate  your  hearts!” 
With  these  words  he  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  those  around  him, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  which  immediately  drove  off  amidst  the 
sobs  and  tears  of  his  faithful  guard,  all  of  whom  had  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him.  Certainly  never  was  a great  career  more  nobly  ter- 
minated (1). 

Napoleon’s  Napoleon  erelong,  however,  received  convincing  evidence,  that 

F?<Sm!’>2d  bow  ardent  soever  might  be  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  the  po- 
t»  pulation  of  all  France  was  far  from  sharing  the  same  sentiments. 

*»<*•  On  the  road  to  Lyons,  indeed,  he  was  received  always  with  respect, 
generally  with  acclamations;  but  after  passing  that  city,  which  he  traversed 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  he  began  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  mankind, 
and  received  bitter  proofs  of  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the 
general  indignation  which  his  oppressive  government  had  produced.  At 
noon  on  the  following  day  he  accidentally  met  Augereau  on  the  road  near 
Valence  : both  alighted  from  their  carriages,  and  ignorant  of  the  atrocious 
proclamation,  in  which  that  marshal  had  so  recently  announced  his  conver- 
sion to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  (2),  the  Emperor  embraced  him,  and  they 
walked  together  on  the  road  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  most  amicable 
manner.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  Augereau  kept  his  helmet  on  his 
head  as  he  walked  along.  A few  minutes  after,  the  Emperor  entered  Va- 
lence, and  beheld  the  proclamation  placarded  on  the  walls  : he  then  saw 
what  recollection  his  lieutenant  had  retained  of  the  days  of  Castiglione  (3). 
The  troops  were  drawn  out  to  receive  him,  and  they  saluted  the  Emperor  as 
he  passed ; but  they  all  bore  the  white  cockade.  At  Orange  loud  cries  of  “ Vive 
le  lloi”  were  beard,  and  at  Avignon  lie  found  his  statues  overturned,  and  the 
public  effervescence  against  his  government  assuming  the  most  menacing 
character.  • . ...  ...  . ; 

n«?*or°w  ^ Napoldon  continued  his  journey  to  the  south,  the  tumult  bc- 
. orej't"  “"J  came  so  excessive,  that  his  life  was  more  than  once  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  At  Orgon,  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty extricated,  and  chiefly  by  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and  the  other  Allied  commissioners,  who  acted  with  equal  courage  and 
judgment, from  a violent  death;  and  at  the  inn  of  La  Caladc,  near  Saint- 
Cannat,  a furious  mob  surrounded  the  house  for  some  hours  demanding  his 
head,  and  it  was  only  by  getting  out  by  a back  window,  and  riding  the  next 
post  in  disguise,  witli  the  white  cockade  on  his  breast,  as  a courier,  that  he 
escaped.  Such  was  the  mortification  which  Napoleon  felt  at  this  cruel  re- 
ception from  the  people  whom  lie  had  so  long  governed,  that  when  the  Allied 
commissioners  came  up  to  the  post-house,  they  found  him  in  a back-room, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  in  profound 

. \\>  ol  v/o;f  ■&»;;>  ,h ■ - : - • 

W^V.  \»P?  /umVnoVi  t-  ,<*** £ S*  ■ ■ : • » 

(1)  faht,  *50,  £T>2.  Tfelb.  x.  Id,  *7.  ' K ft)  x.  45.  |fT.  Sir  Well  Campbell's  MS. 

(2)  Ante,  x.  544.’  Cop.  U 31,  32.  (tout',  x- 227.230. 
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affliction.  Relays  were  provided  outside  the  walls  at  Aix,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  entering  the  city ; he  was  clothed  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  which  he 
wore  during  the  remainder  of  his  journey  ; and  the  under  prefet,  Dupeloux, 
a man  of  courage  and  honour,  escorted  him  in  person  on  horseback  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  his  department.  At  Luc,  Napoleon  met  and  had  an  affecting  in- 
terview with  Pauline,  who,  amidst  all  her  vanities,  had  some  elevated  points 
of  character;  on  the  27th,  he  reached  Frejus;  and  on  the  28lh,  at  eight  at 
night,  set  sail  for  Elba,  on  board  the  English  frigate,  The  Undaunted,  sent 
there  to  receive  him.  Thus,  in  its  last  stage,  a British  vessel  bore  Ca?sar  and 
his  fortunes.  He  was  received  by  Captain  Usher,  who  commanded  that  vessel, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  government,  with  the  honours  due  to  a crowned 
head ; a royal  salute  was  fired  as  he  stepped  on  board,  the  yards  were  manned, 
and  every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  him,  from  the  captain  to  the  hum- 
blest cabin-boy.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  reception  from 
his  enemies,  so  different  from  that  of  his  own  subjects  which  he  had  recently 
experienced,  that  he  burst  into  tears.  During  the  voyage  he  was  cheerful  and 
affable;  conversed  much  with  Captain  Usher  and  the  other  officers  on  board, 
and  was  particularly  inquisitive  concerning  the  details  of  the  English  naval 
discipline,  the  object,  he  said,  of  his  long  admiration.  A slight  shade  of  me- 
lancholy was  observed  to  pass  over  his  countenance  while  the  vessel  was  in 
sight  of  the  maritime  Alps,  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs;  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  usual  serenity,  and  had,  with  his  wonderful  ascendency  over 
mankind,  made  great  progress  in  the  affections  of  the  crew,  when  the  vessel 
cast  anchor  in  Porto-Ferrajo,  the  capital  of  Elba  (f). 

D«th  of  Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  the  hero,  with  whose 

ja«pi>tu<.  marvellous  fortunes  her  own  seemed  iu  a mysterious  manner  to 
be  linked.  In  her  retreat  at  Navarre,  she  had  wept  in  secret  the  declining 
fortune  and  tarnished  glory  of  the  husband  who  had  elevated  her  to  the 
pinnacle  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  whose  star  had  visibly  become  obscured 
from  the  moment  that  he  divorced  herfrom  his  side.  Alexander  was  desirous 
to  see  and  console  her  amidst  her  misfortunes,  and  promise  his  powerful 
protection  to  her  children.  At  his  request  she  came  to  Malmaison,  the  much- 
loved  scene  of  the  early  and  romantic  attachment  of  Napoleon,  and  there 
the  Emperor  saw  her  frequently,  and  gave  her  those  assurances  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  however,  she  was  suddenly 
h>;  >•.  taken  ill  of  a putrid  sore  throat,  which  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of 
a few  days.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  with  her  almost  to  the  last,  and 
soothed  her  deathbed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  protection  to  her  children. 
And  well  and  faithfully  did  he  keep  his  promise.  When  some  delay  took 
place  in  making  out  the  lelters-patent,  erecting  the  forests  around  Saint  Leu 
into  an  appanage  in  favour  of  tho  second  son  of  Queen  Hortense,  her  grand- 
son, as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Paris , he  declared  that  his  guards 
should  not  leave  Paris  till  it  was  signed,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  took  Prince  Eugene’s  interests  under  his  especial 
protection  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  there 
putting  them  on  a proper  footing.  The  friendship  thus  contracted  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Czar  led  to  a prolongation  of  the  intimacy  in  the  next 
generation ; and  by  a remarkable  revolution  in  the  w heel  of  fortune,  Eugene 
Bcauharnais’  son,  the  Duke  of  I.euchlcnberg,  espoused  in  subsequent  times 
one  of  the  grand  duchesses,  a daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  so  that  it 

(1)  Tbib.  x.  4T,  48.  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.  Cap.  Cent  Jours,  i.  32?  33.  Lab.  li.  452,  453.  Journal 
dn  Comte  Ysldhouff,  17.  Bourjj.  x.  227,  235. 
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is  not  altogether  beyond  the  hounds  of  possibility,  that  a lineal  descendant 
of  Josephine,  and  a descendant  by  marriage  of  Napoldon,  may  one  day  mount 
the  throne  of  lfussia  (1 ). 

chincttr  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  so  prominent  a part  in 
Emperor  these  memorable  events,  is  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  modern  limes 
Ainamitr.  ho  lias  left  the  greatest  name  in  history,  and  who  has  impressed 
his  signet  deepest  on  the  records  of  European  fame.  The  vast  extension 
which  the  Russian  empire  has  received  under  his  rule,  the  burning  of 
Moscow,  and  dreadful  overthrowof  the  French  army  in  1812;  the  deliverance 
of  Germany,  and  fall  of  Napoleon ; have  conspired  to  give  a character  of 
awful  and  yet  entrancing  interest  to  his  reign,  to  which  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  comparable  in  the  whole  annals  of  mankind.  He  was  born  in  1777, 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1800,  so  that 
he  was  at  this  period  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  llis  character,  naturally 
amiable  and  benevolent,  had  been  moulded  by  the  precepts  of  his  enligh- 
tened, though  speculative  and  visionary,  Swiss  preceptor,  l.a  llarpe;  but 
the  ideas  of  that  distinguished  philanthropist  were  formed  upon  the  dreams 
of  the  closet  rather  than  a practical  acquaintance  with  men,  and  this  defect 
strongly  appeared  when  Alexander  was  first  called  to  act  in  the  great  theatre 
of  public  life.  His  early  measures  were  all  beneficent  in  their  tendency,  and 
bespoke  a warm  and  susceptible  heart:  but  lie  was  not  at  first  a match  for 
the  talent  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Revolution;  and  he  yielded  at  Tilsit, 
less  to  the  force  of  the  French  arms,  than  the  irresistible  ascendant  and  magic 
sway  of  the  great  Enchanter  who  wielded  these  powers. 

^ut  was  b°rn  8<>od)  he  became  great.  He  learned  wisdom 
mu'foru.op.  and  gathered  strength  in  the  school  of  misfortune.  If  he  had 
yielded  at  first,  perhaps,  too  easily  to  the  fascination  of  Napoleon's  genius, 
no  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  firmness  with  which,  when  again  driven 
to  arms,  he  resisted  his  aggression,  or  the  tenacity  with  which  he  follow  ed 
up  the  contest,  till  he  had  hurled  his  enemy  from  the  throne.  His  early 
friendship  for  Napoleon  was  an  affair  of  the  heart;  and  he  who  has  surren- 
dered bis  heart,  and  been  deceived,  will  be  deceived  no  more.  But  for  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  the  coalition  would  repeatedly  liavcfallcn  to  pieces; 
from  the  day  Napolf-on  crossed  the  Niemcn,  he  clearly  saw  that  peace  with 
him  was  impossible;  with  Roman  magnanimity,  he  held  the  same  language 
when  his  empire  was  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  Borodino  and  his  star 
seemed  to  pale  before  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  as  when,  on  the  heights 
of  Chaumont,  he  gave  law'  to  a conquered  world.  And  if  few  conquerors 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  lustre  of  his  victories,  or  the  magnitude  of  his 
conquests,  none  have  equalled  him  in  the  magnanimous  use  which  he  made 
of  his  power,  and  the  surpassing  clemency  wilh  which  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  ho  restrained  the  uplifted  arm  of  justice, 
iiurripxtp  In  private  life  his  conduct  was  less  irreproachable.  Unhappy  > 
circumstances  had  early  produced  an  estrangement  between  him 
•mon.  and  (|IC  Empress,  who  spent  the  later  years  of  his  reign  at  Rome; 
and  this  at  once  deprived  the  empire  of  the  hope  of  a direct  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  threw  the  Emperor  into  the  usual  temptations  of  female 
fascination.  He  had  frequent  liaison a accordingly,  but  they  partook  of  the 
benevolent  and  tender  character  of  his  mind,  and  were  wholly  unattended 
by  open  licentiousness  or  indecorum.  He  was  fond  of  praise,  and  often  led 
into  extremes  by  that  weakness;  but  it  was  the  praise  only  of  generous  or 

! (l)  Ttiib.t.llJ.  U7.  Branch,  iii.  37,  42.  Bour.  xr  2I2»  216, 
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ituble  deeds  which  lie  coveted.  His  figure  was  majestic,  his  countenance 
serene,  his  air  mild,  but  such  as  at  once  bespoke  the  sovereign.  No  one 
possessed  personal  courage  in  a higher  degree,  or  more  passionately  desired 
the  honours  of  war;  but  still  a sense  of  duty  to  Europe  led  him  to  forego 
the  command,  which  he  might  have  obtained,  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Ger- 
many in  1815.  His  manners  were  polished  and  fascinating  in  the  highest 
degree,  his  tastes  refined  and  elegant,  and  his  information  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  incessant  avocations  which  the  management  of  such  weighty 
concerus  required.  Though  passionately  fond  of  accomplished  female  society, 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  situation  at  the  head 
of  such  an  empire,  and  ever  ready  to  forego  its  charms,  and  abandon  all  the 
luxuries  of  his  court,  to  execute  justice  or  stimulate  improvement  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  his  dominions.  A profound  master,  like  most  of  his  nation, 
of  dissimulation,  he  was  yet  jealous  of  his  personal  honour;  and  whatever 
he  promised  on  his  word,  might  with  confidence  be  relied  on,  how  much 
soever  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  elude  the  wiles  of  inferior  diplomatists. 

Hi*  iimbi-  lie  was  ambitious;  but  his  thirst  for  acquisition  of  territory  was 
so  blended  with  a desire  for,  and  generally  followed  by  an  increase 

a sovereign.  0ft  t|le  happiness  of  mankind,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
fault.  Deeply  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  those  noble  sentiments 
breathed  forth  in  all  his  addresses  to  his  people  and  army  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  war,  and  influenced  his  conduct  to  the  latest  hour 
of  his  life.  He  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  destruction  of  the  Devolution  and  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  acted  through  life  sometimes  with  imprudent  haste  under 
that  impression.  His  character  cannot  be  better  illustrated  in  this  respect, 
than  by  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  permit  his  statue  to  bo  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  column  which  the  gratitude  of  his  country  decreed  to  him 
at  St. -Petersburg,  but  instead,  he  caused  it  to  be  surmounted  by  one  of 
Religion  extending  her  arms  to  bless  mankind.  Serenity  and  benevolence 
formed  the  leading  features  of  his  mind ; no  one  more  readily  overlooked 
a fault,  or  forgave  an  injury;  none  was  so  uniformly  devoted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people.  But  his  empire  was  not  ripe  for  the  mighty  projects  of 
amelioration  which  he  contemplated ; mankind  were  too  selfish  and  corrupt 
to  follow  out  his  wishes.  He  was  perpetually  grieved  by  discovering  how 
all  his  philanthropic  intentions  had  been  marred  by  the  cupidity  or  neglect 
of  inferior  agents,  and  how  uniformly  human  wickedness  had  fastened  on 
the  best-concqivcd  plans  of  social  improvement.  His  very  generosity  at 
Paris,  the  liberal  sentiments  he  there  uttered,  which  entranced  the  world, 
were  in  advance  of  bis  people,  and  brought  on  a dark  conspiracy  in  his 
own  dominions,  which  embittered  his  future  days,  and  in  the  end  shortened 
his  life.  Inferior  to  Napoleon  in  genius,  lie  was  his  superior  in  magnanimity: 

. both  conquered  the  world;  but  Alexander  only  could  conquer  himself.  Pos- 
terity will  certainly  award  the  first  place  to  the  matchless  genius  of  the 
French  Emperor;  but  it  will  confirm  the  saying  of  that  great  man,  extorted 
from  him  even  in  the  moment  of  his  fall : “ If  I were  not  Napoleon,  1 would 
be  Alexander  (1).  ” 

Character  of  Never  was  character  more  opposite  to  that  of  the  Russian  auto-  ^ 

£1X1.  crat  than  that  of  his  great  coadjutor  in  the  pacification  and  settle-  ?, 
inent  of  Europe,  Prince  Tai.letiiand.  This  most  remarkable  man  Sf 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  17114,  so  that  in  1814  he  was  already  sixty  years  of  age. 
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lie  was  descended  of  an  old  family,  and  had  for  his  maternal  aunt  the  cele- 
brated Princess  of  Ursins,  who  played  so  important  a part  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  at  the  court  of  Philippe  V.  Being  destined  for  the  church,  he 
early  entered  the  seminary  of  St.-Snlpicc;  and  even  there  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicate  vein  of  sarcasm,  nice  discrimination,  and  keen  penetration, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished  in  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  was  appointed  agent-general  for  the  clergy,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  his  administrative  talents  were  so  remarkable,  that  they  procured 
for  him  the  situation  of  Bishop  of  Autun,  which  he  held  in  1789,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  So  remarkable  had  his  talents  become  at  this  period, 
that  Miraheau,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  Berlin,  pointed  him  out  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  lie  was  elected  representative  of 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  for  the  constituent  assembly,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  that  rank  in  the  church  who  voted  on  the  20th  May  for  the  junction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  with  the  Hers  e'tal.  lie  also  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  measures,  then  so  popular,  which  had  for  their  object  to  spoliate  the 
church,  and  apply  its  possessions  to  the  service  of  the  state — accordingly, 
he  himself  proposed  the  suppression  of  tithes,  and  the  application  of  the 
property  of  the  church  to  the  public  treasury.  In  all  these  measures  he  was 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  whom  he  represented,  and  already 
he  had  severed  all  the  cords  which  bound  him  to  the  church. 

llis  ruling  principle  was  not  any  peculiar  enmity  to  religion,  but  a fixed 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  dominant  party,  whatever  it  was,  whether 
in  church  or  state;  to  watch  closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  throw  in 
his  lot  with  that  section  of  the  community  which  appeared  likely  to  gain 
the  superiority.  In  February  1790,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  As- 
sembly; and  from  that  time  forward,  down  to  its  dissolution,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  its  measures,  lie  was  not,  however,  an  orator  : know- 
ledge of  men  and  prophetic  sagacity  were  his  great  qualifications.  Gen- 
erally silent  in  the  hall  of  debate,  he  soon  gained  the  lead  in  the  council  of 
deliberation  or  committee  of  management.  He  officiated  as  constitutional 
bishop,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more  orthodox  clergy,  in  the  great  fete 
on  the  1-Hh  July  1790,  ill  the  Chain p-d e-MarS,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given  (Ij;  but  he  had  already  become  fearful  of  the  excesses 
of  the  popular  party,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  to  whom  Miraheau, 
on  his  deathbed,  communicated  his  secret  views  and  designs  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  French  monarchy.  Early  in  1792  he  set  out  on  a secret  mis- 
sion to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
February  1793,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He,  natu- 
rally enough,  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  both  parlies;  being  denounced 
by  the  Jacobins  as  an  emissary  of  the  court,  and  by  the  Royalists  as  an 
agent  of  the  Jacobins;  and  in  consequence  he  was  accused  and  condemned 
in  his  absence,  and  only  escaped  by  withdrawing  to  America,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1793  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  It  was  not  the  least  proof 
of  his  address  and  sagacity,  that  he  thus  avoided  equally  the  crimes  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and  returned  to  Paris  at  the  close  of  that 
year  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  aud  without  deadly  hostility  to  any 
party  in  his  heart. 

His  influence  and  abilities  soon  caused  themselves  to  be  felt;  the  sentence 
of  death  which  had  been  recorded  against  him  in  absence  was  soon  re- 
called; he  become  a leading  member  of  the  Club  of  Salm,  which  in  1797, 
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was  established  to  counterbalance  the  efforts  of  the  Royalists  in  the  Club  of 
Clichy ; and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  by  the  violence  of  Augcreau 
in  July  1797,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Nevertheless, 
aware  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Directoral  government,  he  entered  warmly 
into  the  views  of  Napoleon,  upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  for  its  overthrow. 
He  was  again  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  that  youthful  conqueror 
after  the  18th  Rrumaire,  and  continued,  with  some  few  interruptions,  to 
be  the  soul  of  all  foreign  negotiations  and  the  chief  director  of  foreign 
policy,  down  to  the  measures  directed  against  Spain  in  1807.  On  that  occa- 
sion, however,  his  wonted  sagacity  did  not  desert  him  : he  openly  disap- 
proved of  the  attack  on  the  Peninsula,  and  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed 
from  office,  which  he  did  not  again  hold  till  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
provisional  government  on  1st  April  1814.  He  had  thus  the  singular  ad- 
dress, though  a leading  character  under  both  regimes,  to  extricate  himself 
both  from  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire, 
in.  rm  He  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could  accomplish  so  great  a prodigy, 
•buttle.  anj  yet  retain  such  influence  as  to  step  in,  as  it  were,  by  common 
consent,  into  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoldon. 
llis  power  of  doing  so  depended  not  merely  on  his  great  talents;  they  alone, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  qualifications,  would  inevitably  have  brought 
him  to  the  guillotine  under  the  first  government,  or  the  prisons  of  state 
under  the  last.  It  was  his  extraordinary  versatility  and  flexibility  of  dispo- 
sition, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to  every 
change  of  government  and  dynasty  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  permanent, 
that  mainly  contributed  to  this  extraordinary  result.  Such  was  his  address, 
that  though  the  most  changeable  character  in  the  whole  Revolution,  he  con- 
trived never  to  lose  either  influence  or  reputation  by  all  his  tergiversations; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  went  on  constantly  rising,  to  the  close  of  his  career, 
when  above  eighty  years  of  age,  in  weight,  fortune,  and  consideration.  The 
very  fact  of  his  having  survived,  both  in  person  and  influence,  so  many 
changes  of  government,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  his  contempo- 
raries, of  itself  constituted  a colossal  reputation;  and  when  he  said,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Louis-Philippe  in  1850, 
“ C’est  lc  treizieme,”  the  expression,  repealed  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  produced  a greater  admiration  for  his  address,  than  indignation 
at  his  perfidy. 

fennddu-  **e  *ias  been  wc*'  described  as  the  person  in  existence  who  had 
•imuLiiw..  the  least  hand  in  producing,  and  the  greatest  power  of  profiting, 
by  revolutions.  He  was  not  destitute  of  original  thought,  but  wholly  without 
the  generous  feeling,  the  self-forgetfulness,  which  prompt  the  great  in  cha- 
racter as  well  as  talent,  to  bring  forth  their  conceptions  in  word  or  action,  at 
whatever  hazard  to  themselves  or  their  fortunes.  His  object  always  was  not 
to  direct,  but  to  observe  and  guide  the  current : he  never  opposed  it  when 
he  saw  it  was  irresistible,  nor  braved  its  dangers  where  it  threatened  to  be 
perilous,  but  quietly  withdrew  till  an  opportunity  occurred,  by  the  destruc- 
tion alike  of  its  supporters  and  its  opponents,  to  obtain  its  direction.  In  this 
respect  his  talents  very  closely  resembled  those  of  Mellernich,  of  whom  a 
character  has  already  been  drawn  (1)  ; but  he  was  less  consistent  than  the 
wary  Austrian  diplomatist;  and  though  equalled  by  him  in  dissimulation, 
he  was  far  his  superior  in  perfidy.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  contradict  his  words 
and  violate  his  oaths,  whenever  it  suited  his  interest  to  do  so ; and  theextra- 
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ordinary  and  almost  unbroken  success  of  his  career  affords,  as  well  as  that  of 
Napoleon,  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  profound  saying  of  Johnson 
— that  no  man  ever  raised  himself  from  private  life  to  the  supreme  direction 
of  affairs,  in  whom  great  abilities  were  not  combined  with  certain  mean- 
nesses, which  would  hare  proved  altogether  fatal  to  him  in  ordinary  life. 
Yet  was  he  without  any  of  the  great  vices  of  the  Kevolution;  his  seltishncss 
was  constant,  his  cupidity  unbounded,  his  hands  often  sullied  by  gold;  but 
lie  was  not  cruel  or  unforgiving  in  his  disposition,  and  few,  if  any,  deeds  of 
blood  stain  his  memory,  liis  witticisms  and  bon-mots  were  admirable,  and 
repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ; yet  was  his  reputation  in  this 
respect  perhaps  greater  than  the  reality;  for,  by  common  consent,  every 
good  saying  at  Paris  during  his  life-lime  was  ascribed  to  the  ex-bishop  of 
Autun.  But  none  perhaps  more  clearly  reveals  his  character  and  explains  his 
success  in  life,  than  the  celebrated  one,  “ That  the  principal  object  of  lan- 
guage was  to  conceal  the  thought.” 

soitnm  On  Easter  day,  being  April  10,  a grand  and  imposing  ceremony 
liT.bV&e.'was  performed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  On  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI, 
uim  vv.  Marie-Antoinetle,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so  many  of  the  noble 
victims  of  the  Revolution  had  perished,  a great  altar  was  erected,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  order  to  a general  thanksgiving,  by  the 
sovereigns  and  armies,  for  the  signal  and  complete  success  with  which  it  had 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  the  Allied  arms.  There  was  something  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  inexpressibly  impressive  in  this  august  ceremony.  Bare- 
headed, around  the  altar,  the  sovereigns,  with  their  princes,  marshals,  and 
generals,  partook  in  the  service,  which  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  by  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  that  establishment  who  had  accompanied  the  Russian  army.  But  it  was, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a catholic  service : all  Christendom  was  there 
represented;  the  uniforms  of  twenty  victorious  nations  were  to  be  seen  round 
the  altar  : it  was  a thanksgiving  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
most-inveterate,  the  most  depraved,  and  the  most  powerful  of  its  enemies. 
On  their  knees,  around  the  altar,  the  monarchs  kissed  the  sacred  emblem  of 
the  cross;  when  it  was  elevated,  all  assembled  bowed  their  heads  with  reve- 
rent devotion;  and  a hundred  guns,  from  the  two  bunks  of  the  Seine,  an- 
nounced the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  by  the  devotion  which  it  had  inspired 
into  the  breasts  of  its  supporters.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  the 
scene,  that  not  an  arm  was  moved,  nor  a sound  to  be  heard,  in  the  vast  con- 
course of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  who  stood  in  close  column  in  the  square. 
The  whole  marshals  of  France,  in  full  uniform,  attended  the  ceremony.  The 
world  never  beheld  such  an  example  of  moral  retribution,  such  a convincing 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  administration.  The  rudest  Cossack  who 
witnessed  it  felt  the  sacred  influence.  But  no  feelings  of  that  sort  were  expe- 
rienced, save  in  a few  breasts,  by  the  immense  numbers  of  French  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony  : they  were  dead  to  its  moral  import;  they  felt  not 
its  awful  warning;  and  consoled  themselves  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreign  uniforms  in  the  heart  of  their  capital,  by  the  observation,  that  the 
dresses  were  not  so  well  made  as  those  of  their  own  army  (1). 

Nothing  remained  but  to  give  effect  to  the  declared  will,  alike  of 
ib>  throne,  the  Sovereigns  and  the  French  people,  by  recalling  the  Bourbons. 
Hitherto,  although  all  believed  that  the  old  family  would  be  restored,  yet  no 
act  clearly  expressive  of  that  intention  had  emanated  from  the  provisional 


(I)  0an.403,  401.  Hour.  « ISO.  181.  lilt  li.  435.  430.  Muullmr.  April  IJ,  1814,  lliib.  X.M.tt. 
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government,  and  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  disclaimed  several  acts 
of  individuals  tending  to  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  authority.  Doubts,  in 
consequence,  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
(loyalists  were  in  general  and  undisguised  uneasiness,  llut  the  resolution  of 
the  Allies  having  been  finally  taken  in  the  sitting,  which  continued  till  seven 
in  the  morning,  of  the  night  between  the  olh  and  Glh,  not  to  treat  with  a 
Kegency,  Talleyrand  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  conservative  senate,  by  a 
solemn  decree,  called  Louis  XVIII  to  the  throne,  and  his  heirs,  according  to 
the  established  order  of  succession  previous  to  the  Devolution.  Various  pro- 
visions were  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  senate  and 
legislative  body,  and  the  due  limitations  of  the  Koyal  authority,  which  were 
afterwards  engrossed  in  the  charter,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  government 
of  the  Itestoration.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  they  received  a constitu- 
tion which  gave  them  a hundred  times  more  real  freedom  than  the  French 
had  ever  enjoyed  since  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  had  overturned  the 
throne,  and  incomparably  more  than,  as  the  event  proved,  they  were  capable 
of  bearing.  And  so  completely  had  the  people  repented  of  their  dreams  of 
self-government,  and  so  wofully  had  they  suffered  from  its  effects,  that  this 
important  decree,  which  thus  re-established,  after  a lapse  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  Koyal  family  upon  the  throne,  attracted  very  little  attention,  and 
was  received  by  the  whole  multitude  as  a matter  of  course.'  Even  the  AbbiS 
Sidycs  voted  for  the  King's  return : he  had  now  got  an  answer  to  his  celebrated 
question,  which  twenty-live  years  before  had  convulsed  France,  “ What  is 
the  Tiers  Etat?” 

Entr,  of  The  Royal  authority  being  thus  re-established,  the  different  bran- 
ches  of  government  rapidly  fell  into  the  new  system.  On  the  9th, 
into  Para,  the  National  Guard  assumed  the  while  cockade,  and  on  the  12th, 
the  Count  d’Artois,  who  during  these  great  events  had  been  drawing  near  to 
the  capital,  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  lie  was  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  a brilliant  corleyc  of  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him, 
and  near  the  barrier  of  Pantin  was  met  by  the  Marshals  of  France,  in  full  cos- 
tume, withNey  at  their  head.  “Monseigneur,”  said  Marshal  Nev,  speaking  for 
himself  and  bis  brethren  in  arms,  “ we  have  served  with  zeal  a government 
which  commanded  us  in  the  name  of  France  : your  Highness  and  his  Majesty 
will  sec  with  what  fidelity  wx*  will  serve  our  legitimate  king.”  Messieurs,”  re- 
plied the  Count  d’Artois,  “ you  have  illustrated  the  French  arms  : you  have 
carried,  even  into  countries  the  most  remote,  the  glory  of  the  French  name  : 
the  King  claims  yonr  exploits : what  has  ennobled  France  can  never  be  strange 
to  him.”  The  procession,  which  swelled  immensely  us  it  advanced,  proceeded 
to  Nolre-Dame,  where  the  prince  returned  thanks  for  his  restoration  to  his 
country.  “There  is  nothing  changed,”  said  he;  “only  a Frenchman  the 
more  in  Paris  : this  is  the  iirst  day  of  happiness  I have  experienced  for  twenty- 
five  years  (2).” 

Entry  of  LouisXVUl  was  not  long  of  responding  to  the  call  made  upon  him 
by  the  Senate.  On  the  20th  April,  the  fugitive  monarch  left  his 
peaceable  retreat  of  Hartwell  to  be  again  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
April  ,o.  public  uffairs,  and  made  his  entry  amidst  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  spectators  into  London,  where  lie  was  received  in  slate  by  the 
Prince  Regent.  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a great  national  triumph,  unmixed 
by  one  circumstance  of  alloy  : it  gave  demonstration  strong  of  the  total  over- 

(|)  M.milcur,  April  7.  1814.  n.ruch,  ii.  380.  (3)  ii.  107.  415-  Burgh.  307.  I.ah.  ii. 

304.  Ykih.  IS.  III.  W.  Harjh.  M»,  437.  431. 
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throw  of  the  revolutionary  system  : sympathy  with  an  illustrious  race,  long 
weighed  down  with  misfortune,  was  mingled  with  exultation  at  the  glorious 
reward  now  obtained  for  a quarter  of  a century  of  toils  and  dangers.  'White 
cockades  were  universal ; the  general  rapture  was  shared  alike  by  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  the  tierce  divisions,  the  rancorous  faction,  with  which  the  war 
commenced,  had  disappeared  in  one  tumultuous  swell  of  universal  exulta- 
tion. “ Sire,”  said  the  monarch  with  emotion  to  the  Prinre  Regent,  when  he 
lirst  addressed  him,  “1  shall  always  consider  that  under  God,  I owe  my 
restoration  to  your  Royal  Highness.”  The  Prince  Regent  received  his  illus- 
trious guest  with  that  dignified  courtesy  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated, 
accompanied  the  royal  family  to  Dover,  and  bade  them  farewell  at  the  extre- 
April  i7.  mity  of  the  pier  at  that  place.  In  a beautiful  day,  and  with  the 
utmost  splendour,  the  royal  squadron,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  accompanied  the  illustrious  exiles  to  their  own  country;  and  hardly 
had  the  thunder  of  artillery  from  the  castle  of  Dover  ceased  to  ring  in  the 
ears,  when  the  chalk  cliffs  of  France  exhibited  a continued  blaze,  and  the 
roar  of  cannon  on  every  projecting  point,  from  Calais  to  Roulogne,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers  (1). 
King*!  .nn » Hitherto  the  progress  of  the  sovereign  had  been  a continued 
inw  p«ru.  triumph ; butas  he  advanced  through  France,  although  thecrowds 
“•r  a-  which  were  every  where  assembled  on  the  wayside  to  see  him  pass, 
received  him  always  with  respect,  sometimes  with  enthusiasm,  yet  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  a mixed  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
unanimous  transports  which  had  greeted  his  entry  into  London,  and  passage 
through  England,  were  no  longer  to  be  discerned.  The  feeling  of  loyalty, 
one  of  the  noblest  passions  which  can  till  the  breast,  because  one  of  the  least 
selfish,  was  nearly  exliucl  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  the  return  of  the 
Royal  family  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  deep  national  humilia- 
tion ; their  principal  feeling  was  curiosity  to  see  the  strangers.  The  King  ar- 
rived at  Compiegue  on  the  29th,  and  the  preparations  for  his  reception  at 
Paris  having  been  completed,  he  made  his  public  entry  by  the  gate  of  St.- 
Dcnis  on  the  3d  May,  in  the  midst  of  a prodigious  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  Duchess  d’Angouleme  was  seated  by  his  side:  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon 
formed  his  escort : the  National  Guard  of  Paris  kept  the  streets  for  the  pro- 
cession ; and  innumerable  oflicers  and  privates  of  the  Allied  armies  added, 
by  their  gay  and  varied  uniforms,  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  proces- 
sion proceeded  lirst  to  Notre-Damc,  where  the  King  and  the  royal  family  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  restoration,  and  then  proceeded  by  the  quays  and  the 
Pont  Ncuf  to  the  Tuileries.  When  the  Duchess  d'Angmileme  reached  the  foot 
of  the  principal  stair  of  that  palace,  which  she  had  not  seen  since  the  10th 
August  1792,  when,  in  company  with  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  she 
left  it  to  take  refuge  from  the  insurgents  in  the  National  Assembly  (2),  her 
emotions  were  so  overpowering,  that  she  fell  down  insensible  at  the  King’s 
feet.  Rut  these  awful  recollections  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Pari- 
sians; and  the  principal  observation  made  was  (3),  that  the  King’s  and  Prin- 
cess'dresses  were  cut  in  the  London  fashion,  and  that  the  Duchess  d’Angou- 
lemewas  a perfect  fright  with  her  low  English  bonnet  (4). 


(|)  Cup.  Cent  Jours  i.  7,  10.  Ann.  Reg.  1814. 
Chronicle,  84,  38.  Bcaucb.  if.  509,  515.  Lab.  ii, 
473,  474. 

(2)  Cup.  ili*t.  dc  1j  Rrxtauration,  |.  Bc.iurh.  ii. 
517.  533  Hour.  x.  239.  242  Lab.  it.  479.  480 
Mnnitrur,  May  4,  1 8 1 4 - Tbib.  x.  92. 

(3)  Antr,  i.  207. 

(4)  At  this  period  the  English  fashion  for  boil** 


nets  was  exceedingly  low,  and  the  French  propor> 
tionally  high  : so  that  the  contrast  between  the  Du- 
chrsac  d'Angouleuic'*  haymaker's  bonnet  and  the 
splendid  eoilfiiict  ami  feathers  with  which  the  lo~ 
dies  were  adorned  at  Paris,  was  sufficiently  strik- 
ing. When  Louis  crossed  the  Pont-m-uf,  the  veil 
was  taken  off  the  statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  had 
been  placed  there  a week  before,  aud  which  bore 
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Convention  gut  a more  serious  duty  awaited  this  restored  monarch ; and 
for  the  having  now  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  first  care  which 
.HUd,!...  awaited  him  was  the  difTicuIt  task  of  concluding  a treaty  of  peace 
thri'r  »n."  with  the  Allied  powers,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  their  just  and 
snnu  inevitable  demands,  and  not  prove  an  insuperable  stumbling-block 
in  the  lirst  days  of  his  restoration  to  the  French  people.  The  generous,  per- 
haps in  some  degree  imprudent,  expressions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at 
the  first  taking  of  Paris,  had  produced  a prodigious  impression ; his  popula- 
rity was  at  the  highest  point,  and  his  influence  in  the  capital  altogether  ir- 
resistible. it  was  the  idea  that  they  would  escape  by  his  magnanimity  from 
the  consequences  of  defeat,  and  retain,  even  after  the  occupation  of  the  ca- 
pital, no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  conquests,  which  had  reconciled 
them  to  the  Restoration,  and  produced  the  general  burst  in  favour  of  the 
bourbon  dynasty,  but  when  the  diplomatists  began  coolly  to  sit  down  to 
reduce  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  to  writing,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  re- 
concile these  expectations  with  the  obvious  necessity  of  curtailing  France  so 
much,  that  it  should  not  again  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  (f); 
and  it  required  all  the  address  of  Talleyrand  and  the  other  ministers  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  king  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
prnAiiic.  By  a convention  concluded  on  23d  April,  it  was  provided  that  the 
French  troops  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  should 
evacuate  all  the  fortresses  and  countries  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old 
France,  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  January  1792,  which  was  at  one 
blow  to  sweep  away  the  whole  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  The  Allied  troops 
were  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  territory  so 
delincd  ; and  all  military  exactions  on  both  sides  were  by  a secret  article  to 
cease  forthwith.  The  principal  object  of  this  clause  was  to  put  a stop  to  the 
unbounded  and  scourging  requisitions  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  still  retained 
possession  of  Hamburg.  The  number  of  strong  places,  and  the  quantity  of 
artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  muniments  of  war,  which  by  this  convention 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  was  prodigious,  and  altogether  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  military  trophies.  They  convey  alone  a stupendous  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  military  resources  which,  at  one  period,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  French  Emperor;  aud  of  the  strange  and  ruinous  policy  which 
prompted  him  to  disperse  his  troops  over  so  many  distant  strongholds,  when 
he  was  contending  against  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  for  life  and 
death  on  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Wesel,  in 
Germany;  Macslricht,  Mayencc,  Luxemburg,  and  Kehl,  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse;  Flushing,  bergen-op-Zooni,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  many 
others  in  the  Low  Countries ; Mantua,  Alexandria,  Peschicra,  Gavi,  Turin,  in 
Italy;  Barcelona,  Figucras,  Rosas,  Torlosa,  in  Spain;  besides  a vast  number 
of  others  of  lesser  note,  were  abandoned.  Fifty-three  fortresses  of  note, 
twelve  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition  and  military  stores  in  incal- 
culable quantities,  aud  garrisons  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  (2),  all  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old  France,  were  thus  at  one  blow 


the  inscription— "Ludovico  reduce,  llcorirus  redi- 
vivus,"  which  was  the  felicitous  thought  of  M.  Lully 
Tollendal.  — Personal  Observation. 

(I)  Hard.  xii.  422.  423.  Lab.  ii.  483,  484.  Sav. 
▼i.  174.  175. 

12)  The  magnitude  of  these  garrisons,  even  in 
the  last  moments  of  the  empire,  and  when  Napoleon 
was  literally  crushed  at  Paris  fur  want  of  mm,  was 
such  as  nhnot  to  exceed  belief.  The  following  was 
the  amount  of  a few  of  the  principal,  as  they  finally 
evacuated  the  fortresjes  they  held  on  the  Conclusion 
of  hostilities  : — 


Garrisons.  Surrendered. 

Hamburg,  . . . 1 2,300  — 2&tb  May. 

Magdeburg,  . . 16,000  — 25th  May. 

Wcscl 10,000  — 10th  May. 

Mayen ce,  . . . 15,000  — 4th  May. 

Barcelona,  , . . 6,000  — 12tli  May. 

Antwerp,  . . . 17,500  — 61  h May. 

Mantua,  ....  6,ooo  — 28th  April 
Alexandria,  . . , 5,500  — 30th  April. 

Ucrgeu-op-Zooiu,  . 4,000  — 2 1th  April- 


03, 300 
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surrendered!  What  a picture  does  this  present  of  the  astonishing  strength 
and  tenacity  of  the  grasp  which  Napoleon  had  thus  laid  on  Europe ; of  the 
magnitude  of  the  military  giant  whose  weight  had  so  long  oppressed  the 
world,  when  even  in  his  last  extremity,  and  after  such  unheard-of  reverses, 
he  yet  had  such  magnificent  spoils  to  yield  up  to  the  victor  ! But  what  is 
physical  strength  where  moral  virtue  is  wanting ; and  what  the  external  re- 
sources of  an  empire,  when  its  heart  is  paralysed  by  the  selfishness  of  a revo- 
lution (1)? 

Juy'ion,  The  treaty  of  the  30th  May  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  plenipoten- 

« e.ru,  tiaries  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other ; but  after  the  convention  of  23d  April,  it  contained  little 
which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  French.  R provided  that  France  should  be 
reduced  to  its  original  limits,  as  they  stood  on  1st  January  1792,  with  the 
exception  of  various  cessions  of  small  territories,  some  to  France  by  the 
neighbouring  powers,  others  by  France  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  defining 
more  clearly,  and  for  mutual  advantage,  its  frontiers,  but  which,  upon  a 
balance  of  gains  and  losses,  gave  it  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  Avignon,  however,  and  the  country  of  Venaisin,  the  first 
conquests  of  the  Revolution,  were  secured  to  it.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
consented  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  any  territories  beyond  these  limits, 
and  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fortifications  being  erected  on  any 
points  which  the  new  governments  of  those  countries  might  deem  expedient. 
Uoiland  was  to  be  an  independent  state,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  but  with  an  accession  of  territory ; Germany  was  to  be  indepen- 
dent, but  under  the  guarantee  of  a federal  union ; Switzerland  independent, 
governed  by  itself;  Italy  divided  into  sovereign  states.  The  free  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  was  expressly  stipulated.  Malta,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with 
its  dependencies,  to  Great  Britain  ; and  she,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore 
all  the  colonies  taken  from  France  or  her  allies  during  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.-Lucie,  and  the  portion  of  St.-Domingo 
formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  that  power,  in  the 
West,  and  the  Isle  of  FYance  in  the  East  Indies.  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
and  LaGuyane  w ere  restored  to  France.  France  was  to  be  permitted  to  form 
commercial  establishments  in  the  East  Indies,  but  under  the  condition  that 
no  more  troops  were  to  be  sent  there  than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
police;  and  she  regained  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  in  the  gulf  of  St.-Lawrence.  The  fleet  at  Antwerp,  which  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  two  were  to  be  restored  to  France,  and  one  to  the  King  of 
Holland.  The  ships,  however,  of  France  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies  before  the  armistice  of  23d  April,  and  especially  the  fleet  at  the 
Texel,  were  to  remain  with  the  Allies;  and  they  were  immediately  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Holland.  All  subordinate  poinlsand  matters  of  detail  were,  by 
common  consent,  referred  to  a congress  of  all  the  great  powers,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  assemble  at  Vienna  in  the  succeeding  autumn  (2). 

Such  were  the  public  articles  of  the  treaty  : but,  in  addition  to 

ibr  ircty.  these,  there  was  a secret  treaty  also  signed,  which  contained  arti- 
cles of  considerable  importance,  and  which  pointed  in  no  obscure  manner  to 
the  policy  which  was  to  be  pursued  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  balance  of 

(i)  Koch,  iii.  067.  669.  ScUofcll,  x.  4i 2.  445.  (2)  Markus,  Sup.  or  ft.  It.  i ; and  Srboell,  x, 

Mailcti-s  N.  Ptccucil,  i.  706.  486,  496. 
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power  in  Europe.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  immense  terri- 
tories, containing  no  less  than  10,560,000  souls,  which  had  been  severed  from 
Napoleon’s  empire,  besides  16,000,000  more  from  its  external  dependencies, 
which  were  now  in  great  part  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  powers.  The  lead- 
ing principle  which  regulated  these  distributions,  was  to  strengthen  the  se- 
cond-rate states  which  bordered  upon  France;  and  from  the  weakness  of 
which,  she  had  hitherto  always  been  able  to  make  successful  irruptions  from 
her  own  territories,  before  the  more  distant  sovereigns  could  come  to  their 
support.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  it  was  provided  that  Piedmont  should 
receive  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  her  do- 
minions, the  latter  town  being  declared  a free  port : that  the  reconstruction 
of  Switzerland,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Allied  powers,  should  be  ratified  by 
France;  that  Flanders,  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Holland ; and  the  German  states  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  had  been  conquered  from  France,  divided  between  Holland  and 
Prussia  (1). 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  glorious  that  England  had 
of  Pan,  ever  concluded— glorious,  even  more  from  what  she  abandoned 
than  what  she  retained  of  her  conquests.  With  her  enemy  absolutely  at  her 
feet— with  half  of  France  overrun  by  four  hundred  thousand  victorious 
troops — with  her  capital  taken,  and  her  Emperor  virtually  a prisoner,  in 
exile,  she  gave  to  her  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  territory  in  Europe,  and 
restored  three-fourths  of  her  colonial  possessions.  Not  a village  was  reft  from 
old  France  : not  a military  contribution  was  levied  : not  a palace  or  a mu- 
seum was  rifled  : not  an  indignity  to  the  national  honour  was  offered.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  restore  the  provinces,  which,  since  her  career  of  con- 
quest began  in  1794,  she  had  wrested  from  the  adjoining  powers.  The  French 
museums,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Flanders,  and 
Holland,  were  left  untouched  : even  the  sacred  relics  of  Sans-Souci,  and  of 
the  great  king  of  Prussia,  were  unreclaimed  : so  far  from  following  Napo- 
leon’s bad  example,  in  seizing  every  article  of  value  wherever  he  went,  the 
Allies,  when  they  had  them  in  their  power,  did  not  even  reclaim  their  own  (2). 
What  did  Napoleon  do  to  Prussia  in  similar  circumstances  in  1807?  W hy, 
he  imposed  on  that  limited  state,  with  only  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  a 
war  contribution  of  I, .20, 000, 000,  and  severed  from  it  the  half  of  its  do- 
minions (3)T  What  did  he  do  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1800? 
Why,  he  imposed  on  it  a contribution  of  L.9, 500,000,  and  wrested  from  it  a 
fourth  of  the  monarchy  (4).  If  the  Allies  had  acted  in  a similar  spirit  in  1814, 
how  much  of  the  territories  of  old  France  would  they  have  left  to  its  inha- 
bitants? What  crushing  contributions  would  they  have  levied  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  year  on  the  vanquished  : what  havoc  would  they  have  made 
in  all  the  museums  and  royal  palaces  of  France!  Doubtless,  their  forbearance 
was  not  entirely  owing  to  disinterestedness;  doubtless,  they  had  jealousies 
of  their  own  to  consider,  political  objects  of  their  own  to  gain  in  reconciling 
F'rance  to  the  new  dynasty;  but  still  their  policy  was  founded  on  a noble 
spirit— it  rested  on  the  principle  of  eradicating  hostility  by  generosity,  and 
avenging  injury  by  forgiveness.  The  result  proved,  that  in  doing  so  they 
proceeded  on  too  exalted  an  estimate  of  human  nature. 

f|)  Cap.  C«nt  Jours, 1,  18.  19.  Poa'rlam  : e'etait  tout  re  <jne  valait  la  Prusse/* — 

(2)  Napoleon  had  some  ofthc.sc  with  him,  in  the  AaTOMxacwt.  Dernitrt  junrt  de  A 'apolton,  1.  97. 
room  in  which  he  died  at  St. -Helena.  " Vous  ex  a-  (3)  Ante,  ri.  140. 

miner/'  said  he,  “ cettc  praudehorloRC;  el  ic  servo  it  (4)  Ante,  eii»  257. 

«le  reve il-matin  au  Urand-Frcdfric  Je  I'ai  prise  it 
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pTPSr  In  ,he  general  settlement  of  Europe  after  the  Revolutionary  deluge 
10  Romt.  had  subsided,  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  not  the 
least  illustrious,  of  Napoleon’s  opponents  must  not  he  overlooked.  Pius  the 
VII,  after  having  been  taken  away,  ho  knew  not  whither,  by  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, from  Fontainebleau  on  the  25d  January,  in  virtue  of  the  convention 
already  mentioned  (I),  had  been  still  under  one  pretext  or  another  detained 
in  the  French  territory,  and  was  still  in  Provence  w hen  Paris  was  taken.  One  of 
*i»»i  »•  the  first  cares  of  the  provisional  government,  was  by  a decree  to  direct 

him  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted  to  the  Italian  frontiers  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  He  entered  Italy  accordingly,  and  at  Ce- 
sina,  near  Parma,  had  an  interview  with  Murat,  who  exhibited  to  him  the 
original  of  a memorial,  a copy  of  which  a number  of  the  nobles  and  chief 
inhabitants  of  Rome  had  presented  to  the  Allied  powers,  praying  to  have  the 
Roman  states  incorporated  with  oue  of  the  secular  powers  of  Italy.  Without 
looking  at  the  memoir  so  as  to  kuow  what  signatures  were  attached  to  it,  the 
generous  pontiff  at  once  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Continuing  his  route  by  slow 
journeys,  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  rendered  necessary,  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  23d,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  24lh 
May ; nearly  five  years  after  he  had  been  violently  carried  off  at  dead  of  night 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon.  Opinions  had  been  divided  previously  as  to  the 
expedience  of  his  return;  and  those  who  had  signed  the  memorial  to  the 
Allies,  justly  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  resentment : but  the  generous  pro- 
ceeding at  Cesina  overcame  all  hearts,  and  he  was  received  with  unanimous 
and  heartfelt  expressions  of  satisfaction.  Stricken  by  conscience,  some  of 
the  nobles  who  had  signed  the  memorial  came  next  day  to  request  for- 
giveness. “ Have  we  not  some  faults,  too,  to  reproach  ourselves  with  ? ” re- 
plied the  generous  pouliff;  “ let  us  bury  our  injuries  in  oblivion  (2).” 

The  world  had  never  seen— probably  the  world  will  never  again 
whies cl*  see’ so  marvellous  a spectacle  as  the  streets  of  Paris  exhibited  from 
i'«n>  <-iw-  the  31st  April,  when  the  entry  of  the  Allies  took  place,  till  the  IGtli 
this  period.  June,  when,  upon  their  finally  retiring,  the  service  of  the  posts 
was  restored  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  capital.  In  a stale  of  the  most  pro- 
found tranquillity,  with  the  most  absolute  protection  of  life  and  property, 
even  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  former  enemies,  the  capital  of  Napoleon 
was  to  be  seen  occupied  by  the  troops  of  twenty  different  nations,  whom  the 
oppression  of  his  government  had  roused  to  arms  from  the  walls  of  China  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  As  if  by  the  wand  of  a mighty  enchanter,  all  the 
angry  passions,  the  fierce  contentious,  which  had  so  long  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  seemed  to  be  stiffed;  and  victors  and  vanquished  sank  down  side 
by  side  into  the  enjoyment  of  repose.  Beside  the  veterans  of  Napoleon’s  old 
guard,  who  still  retained  even  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  when  surrounded 
by  the  might  of  foreign  pow  ers,  their  martial  and  undaunted  aspect,  were 
to  be  seen  the  superb  household  troops  of  Russia  and  Prussia ; the  splendid 
cuirassiers  of  Austria  shone  in  glittering  steel;  the  iron  veterans  of  Blucher 
still  eyed  the  troops  of  France  with  jealousy,  as  if  their  enmity  was  unap- 
peased even  by  the  conquest  of  their  enemies.  The  nomad  tribes  of  Asia 
and  the  Lkraine  were  to  be  seen  it;  every  street ; groups  of  Cossack  bivouacs 
lay  in  the  Champs-Elysecs ; the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars  gazed  with  undisguised 
avidity,  but  restrained  hands,  on  thegorgeous  display  of  jewellery  and  dresses 
which  were  displayed  in  the  shop  w indows  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  nu- 
merous princes  and  potentates  who  thronged  the  metropolis.  Every  morning 

(a)  Artaud,  il.  3G7,  381.  P«cca,  it.  257,  2G|. 
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the  noble  columns  of  the  Prcobazinsky  and  Simonefsky  guards  marched  out 
of  the  barracks  of  the  Fcole-Mililoire,  to  exercise  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  ; at 
noon,  reviews  of  cavalry  succeeded,  aud  the  earth  shook  under  the  thunder- 
ing charge  of  the  Russian  cuirassiers.  Often  in  the  evening  the  Allied  mon- 
archs  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opera,  or  some  of  the  theatres;  and  the  applause 
with  which  they  were  received,  resembled  what  might  have  been  expected 
if  Napoleon  bad  returned  in  triumph  from  the  capture  of  their  capitals. 
Early  in  Juue,  Wellington,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  of  England 
at  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics,  appeared  among  them ; he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  opera-house  never  shook  with  louder  applause  than 
when  he  first  made  his  appearance  there  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  (f). 
rrlifMM1  One  peculiarity  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  which  most 
is.' Aii’iia  excited  the  attention  of  the  Parisians,  was  the  universal  and  simple 
feeling  of  piety  with  which  they  were  animated,  To  an  inlidel 
generation,  who  had  known  Christianity  only  in  its  corruption,  and  judged 
of  its  spirit  only  from  the  misrepresentation  of  its  enemies,  this  circumstance 
was  the  subject  of  general  astonishment  and  partial  admiration.  “ We 
listened,”  says  a contemporary  French  journalist,  “ to  young  Russian 
officers,  on  the  very  day  of  their  triumphant  entrance  into  Paris,  who  spoke 
of  their  exploits  from  Moscow  to  the  Seine,  as  of  deeds  which  had  been 
accomplished  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  divine  Providence;  and 
ascribing  to  themselves  only  the  glory  of  having  been  chosen  as  the  instru- 
ments for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree.  They  spoke  of  their  victories 
without  exultation,  and  in  language  so  simple,  that  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  they 
did  so,  by  common  consent,  out  of  politeness.  They  showed  us  a silver 
medal,  worn  equally  by  their  generals  and  private  soldiers  as  a badge  of 
distinction  (2).  On  the  one  side  is  represented  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  on 
the  other  these  words  from  Scrlpturo,  ‘ Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  hut  to  tby 
name,’  \Vc  must  allow  it  is  religion  which  lias  formed  the  sacred  bond  of 
their  union  for  the  beueiit  of  maukiud,  the  emblems  of  which  their  troops 
wear  on  their  garments.  No  human  motive  could  have  induced  them  to 
make  sacriliccs  unparalleled  in  history  (3),”  Such  was  the  spirit  which  con- 
quered the  French  Revolution;  such,  on  the  testimony  of  the  vanquished, 
the  principles  which  gave  final  victory  to  the  arms  of  the  desert  in  the  centre 
of  civilized  infidelity.  The  opposite  characters  of  the  two  contending  powers 
were  perfectly  represented  by  one  circumstance : Napoleon  placed  on  his 
triumphant  column  in  the  Place  VendOine  a statue  of  himself;  Alexander,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  caused  the  column,  which  the  gratitndc  of  the 
senate  decreed  for  him  at  Sl.-Petershurg,  to  he  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
Religion,  extending  her  arms  to  bless  mankind  (4). 

nr  before  the  Allied  armies  broke  up  from  Pari9,  a grand  review 
Pk*cc  °f  whole  troops  in  and  around  that  city,  comprising 

*'»»  the  elite  of  the  Allied  forces  then  in  France.  Seventy  thousand 
men,  with  eighty-two  guns,  were  drawn  up  three  deep  on  the  road,  from 
the  harrier  of  Neuilly  to  the  bridge  of  St.-Cloud  : they  occupied  the  whole 
space,  and  certainly  a more  magnificent  military  spectacle  never  was  wit- 
nessed. When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Prussia,  and  ail  the  marshals  and  generals  of  their  respective  armies, 
rode  along  the  line,  the  acclamations  of  the  troops,  at  first  loud  and  over- 
powering, then  getting  fainter  and  fainter  as  they  died  away  in  the  distance, 

(t)  Personal  obaenraUou.  Dan.  408,  40i.  (3)  Journal  dis  Dcbata,  April  3.  1814. 

(3)  l h«  Modal  of  1812.  (4)  Dan.  407,  408.  -Zn<*.  ia.  28. 
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were  inexpressibly  sublime.  Breaking  then  into  open  column,  the  whole 
defiled  past  the  sovereigns,  mid  such  was  the  splendour  of  their  array,  that 
it  seemed  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged  In  a 
campaign  of  unexampled  duration  and  hardship.  The  Russian  guard,  ill 
particular,  twenty,  and  the  Prussians  eight  thousand  strong,  attracted,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  equipments  and  the  precision  of  their  movements, 
universal  admiration.  The  eye  could  scarcely  bear  the  dazzling  lines  of  light 
which,  under  a bright  sun  and  a cloudless  sky,  were  reflected  from  the 
cuirasses  and  sabres  of  the  cavalry.  Proudly  the  celebrated  regiments  of  the 
Russian  guards,  Preobazinsky,  Simonefsky,  and  Bonnet  d’Or,  marched  past : 
every  third  or  fourth  man  bore  the  mark,  in  a religiously-preserved  chasm 
in  his  eap,  made  by  the  French  grapc*shot  on  the  field  of  Culm.  In  noble  array 
tho  vast  host  pressed  on  with  an  erect  air : they  passed  through  the  un- 
finished arch  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  fiapoldon  to  the  honour  of  the  Grand 
Army,  defiled  in  silence  over  the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  treading  ott  the 
spot  where  Louis  XVI  had  fallen,  and  scarce  cast  an  eye  on  the  unfinished 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  commenced  after  the  triumph  of  .lena. 
Among  the  eountless  multitude  whom  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  period 
had  drawn  together  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  the  French  Capital,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  this  spectacle  had  concentrated  in  one  spot,  was  one  young 
man,  who  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  War  from 
his  earliest  years,  and  who,  having  hurried  from  his  paternal  roof  In  Edin- 
burgh on  the  first  cessation  of  hostilities,  then  conceived  tiie  first  idea  of 
narrating  its  events ; and  amidst  its  wonders  inhaled  that  ardent  spirit,  that 
deep  enthusiasm,  which,  sustaining  liiih  through  fourteen  subsequent  years 
of  travelling  and  study,  and  fourteen  more  of  composition,  has  at  length 
realized  itself  in  the  present  history. 

TwtMMM  Having  finally  arranged  matters  at  PdPis,  tho  Allied  sovereigns, 
3-jfjftfitn  before  retiring  to  their  own  dominions,  paid  0 visit  to  London.  It 
to  England,  belongs  to  the  historians  of  England  to  recount  the  festivities  of 
that  joyous  period — that  cloth  of  gold  Of  modern  times— when  tlic  greatest, 
and  wisest,  and  bravest  in  Europe  came  to  do  voluntary  homage  to  the  free 
people  whose  energy  and  perseverance  had  saVed  themselves  by  their  firm- 
ness, and  Europe  by  their  example.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a topic  interesting  to 
general  history,  that  the  Allied  monarchs  left  Paris  on  the  8th  July,  and 
reached  Deal  on  the  8th  : that  they  were  received  With  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm by  all  classes  in  England,  from  the  peasant  to  the  throne:  that 
they  were  feasted  with  more  than  the  usual  magnificence  at  Guildhall,  and 
received  with  more  than  wonted  splendour  at  the  Palace : that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at  Carlton-House;  and 
that  at  Oxford  both  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  Marshal  Blucher, 
were  arrayed  with  all  the  academic  honours  which  a grateful  ballon  could 
bestow  : that  a splendid  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  where  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates  manoeuvred  together,  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
naval  power  of  England : and  that,  satiated  with  pomp  and  the  cheers  of 
admiration,  they  embarked  for  the  continent  on  their  return  to  their  own 
dominions.  But  two  circumstances  connected  with  this  visit,  at  the  close  of 
the  longest,  most  cosily,  and  bloodiest  war  mentioned  in  history,  deserve  to 
be  recorded,  as  characteristic  of  the  Brilish  empire  at  this  period.  When 
Alexander  visited  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  saw  the  acres  covered  with 
cannon  and  shot  in  that  stupendous  emporium  of  military  strength,  he  said, 
“ Why,  this  resembles  rather  the  preparation  of  a great  nation  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a w ar,  than  the  stores  still  remaiuiug  to  it  at  its  termination.” 
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Ami  as  the  same  monarch  surveyed  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  in  Hyde  Park,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  universal 
well-being  of  the  spectators,  that  lie  exclaimed,  “ This  is  indeed  imposing; 
but  where  are  the  people  (1)  ?” 

Rrmark.  0nc  oilier  circumstance,  of  domestic  interest  in  its  origin,  but  of 

able  cir*  . ....  . . , ° 7 . , _ 

ciim.ianrc  vast  importance  in  its  ultimate  results,  deserves  to  be  recorded  of 
IL  Prince  this  eventful  period.  At  Paris,  during  the  stay  of  the  Allied  mo- 

ot  narchs,  there  was  l.ord , who  had  tilled  with  acknowledged 

—Jjj*  ability  a high  diplomatic  situation  at  their  bead-quarters  during 
England.  latter  period  of  the  war.  His  lady,  of  high  rank,  had  joined 
him  to  partake  in  the  festivities  of  that  brilliant  period,  and  with  her  a 
young  relative,  equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  talents,  then  appear- 
ing in  all  the  freshness  of  opening  youth.  A frequent  visiter  at  this  period 

in  Lord ’s  family  was  a young  officer,  then  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 

Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a younger  brother  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family  iu  Germany,  but  who,  like  many  other  scions  of  nobility,  had  more 
blood  in  his  veins  Ilian  money  in  his  pocket.  The  young  aide-de-camp 
speedily  was  captivated  by  the  graces  of  the  English  lady;  and  when  the 
sovereigns  were  about  to  set  out  for  England,  whither  Lord was  to  ac- 

company them,  he  bitterly  lamented  the  scantiness  of  his  linances,  which 

prevented  him  from  following  in  the  train  of  such  attraction.  Lord 

good-humouredly  told  him  he  should  always  find  a place  at  his  table  when 
he  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  that  he  would  put  him  in  the  way  of 
seeing  all  the  world  iu  the  Hritish  metropolis,  which  he  would  probably 
never  see  to  such  advantage  again.  Such  an  offer,  especially  when  seconded 
by  such  influences,  proved  irresistible,  and  the  young  German  gladly  followed 
them  to  London,  lie  was  there  speedily  introduced  to,  and  erelong  distin- 
guished by,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  projected  alliance  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  recently  before  been  broken  oil'.  Though  the  Princess  remarked 
him,  however,  it  was  nothing  more  at  that  time  than  a passing  regard;  for 
her  thoughts  were  then  more  seriously  occupied  by  another.  Having  received, 
at  the  same  time,  what  he  deemed  some  encouragement,  the  young  soldier 
proposed  to  the  Princess,  and  was  refused,  and  subsequently  went  to  Vienna 
during  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at  that  place,  where  his  susceptible  heart 
was  speedily  engrossed  in  another  lender  affair.  Invincible  obstacles,  how- 
ever, presented  themselves  to  the  realization  of  the  Princess  Charlotte’s 
views,  which  had  led  to  her  first  rejection  of  the  gallant  German : he  received 
a friendly  hint  from  London  to  make  his  attentions  to  the  fair  Austrian  less 
remarkable : he  returned  to  the  English  capital,  again  proposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish princess,  and  was  accepted.  It  was  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  ; 
and  his  subsequent  destiny  and  that  of  his  family  exceeds  all  that  romance 
has  figured  of  the  marvellous,  lie  married  the  heiress  of  England  : after  her 
’•  lamented  end  he  espoused  a daughter  of  France  : he  was  offered  the  throne 
of  Greece,  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  his  elevation, 
one  of  his  nephews  has  married  the  heiress  of  Portugal,  another  the  Queen 
of  England ; and  the  accidental  fancy  of  a young  German  officer  for  a beau- 
tiful English  lady,  has  in  its  ultimate  results  given  three  kingdoms  to  his 
family,  placed  on  one  of  his  relatives  the  crown  of  the  greatest  empire  that 
has  existed  in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  Home,  and  restored  to  England,  in 
hazardous  times,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a direct  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne  (2). 

(1)  Ami.  Rrg.  IS|  1,  IS.  55.  CSrOaicic.  CruJv,  (j)  It  Mould  l.c  iud.malr,  diuitij*  liie  life  ot 
I.if*  vt  Geo.  »v.  ii.  (ijj  7|.  y im>  of  l!»c  (u  rbuui  mentioned  itrthe'prtttrrofg 
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n.nwion.  The  march  upon  St.-Ilizier  was  unquestionably  expedient  as  a 
dwisive  measure  of  military  policy,  and  as  such  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 

on  st..  hist  of  those  brilliant  movements  in  that  astonishing  campaign, 

Dinor.  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  immortality  to  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  When  his  whole  remaining  resources  had  been  fairly  worn  out  in 
that  marvellous  struggle,  he  had  a fair  prospect  by  this  felicitous  conception 
of  renewing  the  contest  on  fresh  ground,  hitherto  comparatively  un- 
exhausted, and  of  tripling  his  force  in  the  field  by  the  addition  of  the  gar- 
risons drawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses:  How  nearly  it  succeeded  is  proved 
by  the  extreme  difficulty  which  Alexander  had  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
commander  from  commencing  in  consequence  a ruinous  retreat;  and  his 
own  words,  that  his  anxiety  on  that  occasion  made  half  his  hair  tiirn  grey. 
Yet  this  movement,  beyond  all  question,  proved  his  ruin ; for,  by  giving  room 
for  the  manly  counsels  of  Blucher  and  the  Russian  Emperor,  it  exposed  the 
capital  to  the  assault  of  irresistible  forces,  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Krcnch  Emperor’s  power  in  the  very  quarter  where  lie  had  deemed  it  most 
securely  founded.  And  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  danger  of  an  attack 
there,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  haste  with  which  he  at  once  abandoned  all 
the  military  advantages  of  the  inarch  on  St.-Dizicr  to  avert  it,  and  the  deci- 
sive results  which  followed  the  start  which  the  Allies  had  got  of  him  at  the 
capital  by  only  eighl-and-forty  hours. 

Din.iw*  It  was  not  thus  with  the  other  European  monarchies  when  they 
■njot of  were  involved  in  disaster— Vienna  was  taken  by  Napoldon  en  1803; 

but  the  Austrians  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlil7,  and  had  wcllnigh 
"moires*.,  restored  affairs  after  that  event;  it  was  again  taken  in  1809,  but 
the  monarchy  stood  firm,  and  reduced  the  invader  to  the  verge  of  ruin  at 
Aspern  aud  NVagram.  Berlin  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in  1700,  and  by 
Napoltion  in  1800;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  Great  Frederick  in  the  first 
instance  from  bringing  to  a glorious  close  the  Seven  Years’  War,  nor  Fre- 
derick William  in  the  second,  from  gallantly  struggling  with  his  Russian  allies 
for  existence  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his  dominions,  amidst  the  snows  of 
Eylau.  Madrid  fell  an  easy  prey  in  1808  to  the  mingled  fraud  and  violence 
of  the  French  Emperor;  but  Spain,  notwithstanding,  contiriiied  to  maintain 
a mortal  struggle  for  six  long  years  with  the  forces  of  Xapoleon.  Russia  was 
pierced  to  the  heart  in  1812,  and  her  ancient  capital  became  the  spoil  of  the 
invader;  but  Alexander  continued  the  contest  with  unabated  vigour,  and 
from  the  flames  of  Moscow  arose  the  fire  which  delivered  the  world.  How 
then  did  it  happen  that  the  fall  of  the  capital,  which  in  all  these  other  cases, 
so  far  from  being  the  termination,  wras  rather  the  commencement  of  the  most 
desperate  and  protracted  period  of  the  war,  should  in  France  alone  have  had 
a totally  opposite  effect'  and  that  the  capture  of  Paris  should  not  merely 
have  been  the  conquest-of  a kingdom,  but  the  overthrow  of  a system,  the 
change  of  a dynasty,  which  still  spread  its  ramilications  over  the  half  of 
Europe? 

Ihi“dii5?r.  The  cause,  of  this  remarkable  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
decisive  distinction  in  the  last  crisis  between  a Revolutionary  and 
an  Established  government,  and  the  different  motives  to  human  action  which 
the  two  bring  to  hear  upon  mankind.  A revolution  being  founded  in  gene- 
ral ou  the  triumph  of  violence,' robbery,  and  treason,  over  fidelity,  order, 
and  loyalty,,  and  almost  always  accompanied  iti  its  progress  by  a hideous 

curious  narration,  to  give  their  names  to  the  puli-  in  filling  them  up;  .and  the  fact* may  bo  relied  on. 
lie.  Those  acquainted  will*  the  elevated  titles  of  as  the  author  had  them  from  some  of  the  parlies 
Enfli&h  society  at  that  period;  \rH I have  no  dirfimll  v immediately  concerned. 
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effusion  of  blood  and  epolialion  of  properly,  its  leaders,  if  successful,  have 
no  meanB  of  rousing  or  retaining  the  attachment  of  their  followers,  but  by 
constantly  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  world.  Equality,  patriotism, 
liberty,  glory,  constitute  the  successive  and  brilliant  meteors  which  they 
launch  forth  to  dazzle  and  inspire  mankind,  They  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  influences  of  heaven;  all  allusion  to  a Supreme  being  appears  to  them 
as  fanaticism ; they  would  willingly  bury  all  thoughts  of  another  world  in 
oblivion.  As  long  as  success  attends  their  efforts,  the  powerful  bond  of 
worldly  interest,  or  temporary  passion,  hinds  together  the  unholy  alliance, 
and  its  force  proves  for  a long  period  irresistible.  Hut  the  very  principle 
which  constitutes  its  strength  in  prosperity,  affords  the  measure  of  its 
weakness  in  adversity;  its  idol  being  worldly  success,  when  that  idol  is 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  destroyer,  “ the  ocean  vault  falls  in,  and  all  are 
crushed."  The  same  motives  of  action,  the  same  principles  of  conduct, 
which  make  them  unanimously  rally  round  the  Eagtos  of  the  conqueror, 
necessarily  lead  them  to  abandon  the  standards  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
enthusiasm'  of  Austerlitz,  however  different  In  its  aspect,  sprang  from  the 
same  source  as  the  defections  of  Fontainebleau;  in  both  cases  they  were  true 
to  one  and  the  same  principle — self-interest. 
toJirSCi  The  existenceof  this  motive,  as  the  moving  general  principle,  la 
quite  consistent  with  the  utmost  genorosity  and  heroism  in  indivi - 
ihr  hi Mn*  dual  cases,  though  those  unhappily  daily  become  less  frequent  in 
tho  lato  stages  of  the  national  malady.  Nay,  the  absorbing  passion 
for  individual  advancement,  whiolt  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  revolution 
comes  to  obliterate  every  other  feeling,  springs  from  the  ill-regulated  impulse 
given  in  the  outset  to  the  generous  affections.  For  such  la  the  dcoeilfulnoss 
of  gin  and  the  pronencss  to  self-aggrandizement,  in  human  nature,  that  the 
passions  cannot  be  set  violently  in  motion,  evon  by  the  disinterested  feelings, 
without  the  selfish  ere  long  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  current  t as  in  a town 
carried  by  storm,  how  sublime  soever  may  bo  the  heroism,  how  glorious 
the  self-sacrifice,  with  which  the  troops  mount  the  breach,  the  strife,  if 
successful,  is  sure  to  terminate  in  the  worst  atrocities  of  pillage,  rape,  and 
conflagration.  It  is  Religion  alone,  which,  by  opening  a scene  of  ambition 
beyond  the  grave,  can  provide  a counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
worldly  ambition,  which  can  rondor  men  nobly  superior  to  all  the  storms  of 
time,  and  give  the  same  fidelity  to  a falling  which  revolution  secures  to  a 
rising  cause. 

wilts  ini-  That  this,  and  not  any  peculiar  fickleness  or  proneness  to  change, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  universal  and  disgraceful  desertion  by 
JJJ'j,'*  France  of  its  revolutionary  chief  when  he  became  unfortunate,  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  in  other  times,  even 
in  France  itself,  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  or  among  those  classes  whera 
the  old  influences  still  survived,  the  most  glorious  oxamples  of  constancy 
and  fidelity  had  been  found.  In  the  course  of  the  wars  with  England,  Paris 
was  not  only  taken  but  occupied  eighteen  years  by  the  English  armies  ; an 
English  king  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  Reims;  and  so  complete  was 
the  prostration  of  the  country,  that  an  English  corps,  not  ton  thousand 
strong,  marched  right  through  the  heart  of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne, 
without  encountering  any  opposition  ; but  that  did  not  subjugate  the  French 
people,  or  hinder  them  from  gloriously  rallying  behind  the  Loire,  and 
twice  expelling  the  English  from  their  territory.  The  League  long  held 
Paris;  but  that  did  not  prevent  llenry  IV,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the 
provinces,  from  laying  siege  to  it,  and  placing  himself,  • protostant  chief, 
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on  the  throne  of  France.  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  shall  we  find 
more  touching  examples  of  heroism  in  misfortune,  constancy  in  adversity, 
than  in  la  Vendee,  under  the  Republican  massacre,  or  in  Lyons  under 
the  mitraiKcules  of  Louche  and  Collot  d’Herbois?  Even  in  Paris,  stripped  as 
it  had  been  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility  by  the  previous  emigration, 
five  hundred  devoted  gentlemen  hastened  to  the  Tuileries,  on  the  10th 
August  1792,  to  meet  death  with  the  Royal  family;  but  not  one  went  from 
thence  to  Fontainebleau  to  share  exile  with  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  his 
overthrow. 

n v»  mi,-  It  is  In  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shelter  the  tergiversations 
fcionp'wMcb  of  Fontainebleau  under  any  peculiarity  of  national  character,  or 
i*."i t0  ascribe  to  human  nature  what  is  only  true  of  its  baseness  under 
unpopular,  the  vices  of  a revolution.  It  is  equally  vain  to  allege  that  necessity 
drove  the  French  leaders  to  this  measure;  that  they  had  no  alternative;  and 
that  desertion  of  Napoleon,  or  national  ruin,  stared  them  in  the  face.  If  that 
ware  the  case,  what  condemnation  so  severe  could  be  passed  on  the  revolu- 
tionary system,  as  the  admission  that  it  had  brought  matters,  under  chiefs 
gpd  leaders  of  the  nation's  own  appointment,  to  such  a pass,  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  ruin  their  country,  or  betray  the  hero  whom  they  had  placed 
upon  the  throne?  But,  in  truth,  it  was  misfortune,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
robbery  of  Europe,  which  alone  rendered  Napoleon  unpopular,  and  under- 
mined the  colossal  power  which  the  Revolution  had  reared  up.  Not  a whis- 
per was  heard  against  bis  system  of  government  as  long  as  it  was  victorious; 
it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  popularity,  when  after  twelve  years’  continuance, 
ha  crossed  the  Niemen;  it  was  when  it  became  unfortunate  alone  that  it  was 
felt  to  he  insupportable.  If  the  French  eagles  had  gone  on  from  conquest 
to- conquest,  France  would  have  yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  its  blood  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  would  have  lived  and  died  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of 
its  whole  inhabitants,  though  it  had  deprived  all  its  mothers  of  their  sons, 
and  all  the  civilized  world  of  its  possessions. 

position  is  more  frequently  maintained  by  the  French  writers 
•S'  «"»•  of  the  liberal  school,  than  that  Napoleon  perished  because  he 
•yitrm  was  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  : that  the  monarch 
saiSISinU**  forgot  the  maxims  of  the  citizen,  the  emperor  the  simplicity  of  the 
general ; (hat  he  stifled  the  national  voico  till  it  had  become  extinct,  and 
curbed  the  popular  energies  (ill  they  had  been  forgotten  : that  he  fell  at  last, 
less  under  the  bayonets  of  banded  Europe,  than  in  consequence  of  his  des- 
potic terror  at  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  hjs  own  people  : and  that,  if 
ho  had  revived  in  1814  the  revolutionary  energy  of  1793,  he  would  have 
proved  equally  vietorious.  They  might  as  well  say,  that  if  the  old  worn-out 
debauchee  of  sixty  would  only  resume  the  vigour  and  the  passions  of  twenty- 
five,  he  would  extricate  himself  from  all  his  ailments.  Doubtless  he  would 
succeed  in  so  doing  by  such  a miracle,  for  a time;  and  he  might,  if  so  reno- 
vated, run  again  for  twenty  years  the  career  of  pleasure,  licentiousness,  suffer- 
ing, and  decay.  But  is  such  a restoration  in  the  last  stages  of  excitement, 
whether  individual  or  national,  possible?  Is  it  desirable?  Was  there  ever 
sueh  a thing  heard  of,  as  a nation,  after  twenty-live  years’  suffering  and 
exhaustion  from  the  indulgence  of  its  social  or  convulsive  passions,  again 
eommencing  the  career  of  delusion  and  ruin?  Never.  Men  are  hardly  ever 
warned  by  the  sufferings  of  preceding  generations,  but  they  are  never  insen- 
sible to  the  agonies  of  their  own.  ... 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  idea  frequency  started  by  a more  amiable  and 
1 philanthropic  class  of  writers,  that  it  was  Napoleon’s  ambition  which  ruined 
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r.^'/rw..  Oie  o<im  of  the  Revolution ; and  that  if  he  had  only  turned  his 
!>Tbi7io  sword  into  a ploughshare  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  after 
N.poieon.  he  had  gained  possession  of  supreme  power,  as  he  had  done  those 
of  war  to  attain  it,  he  might  have  successfully  established  in  France  the 
glorious  fabric  of  constitutional  freedom.  They  know  little  of  human  nature 
—of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin — and  downward  progress  of  the  career  of  pas- 
sion, who  think  such  a transformation  practicable.  They  know  still  less  of 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  who  deem  such  a result  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a just  and  beneficent  Providence.  Arc  the  habits  necessary 
for  the  building  up  constitntional  freedom  ; the  indnstry,  self-denial,  and  fru- 
gality, which  must  constitute  its  bases  in  the  great  body  of  the  people;  the 
moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  general  sway  of  virtue,  which  must  cha- 
racterize the  leaders  of  the  stale,  to  be  acquired  amidst  the  total  breaking  up 
of  society,  the  closing  of  all  the  channels  of  pacific  industry,  the  excitement 
and  animation  of  war?  Is  the  general  abandonment  of  religion,  the  universal 
worship  of  the  Idol  of  worldly  success,  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  at  the 
shrine  of  self-interest,  the  school  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  virtnesare 
to  be  learned?  Are  robbery,  devastation,  and  murder — the  sweeping  away 
of  the  property  of  ages — the  pouring  out  like  water  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
the  steps  by  which,  under  a just  Providence,  the  glorious  fabric  of  durable 
freedom  is  to  be  erected  ? We  might  well  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  if  the  French  Revolution  eould  have  given  the  people  engaged  in 
it  such  a blessing. 

n.pow.  Napoleon  knew  well  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  He  constantly  nflirm- 
I 1, , mm-  cd,  that  he  was  not  to  be  accused  for  the  wars  which  he  undcr- 
um'rr  whioh  to°k  : that  they  were  imposed  upon  him  by  an  invincible  necessity : 
>>•  •«">•  that  glory  and  success — in  other  words,  perpetual  conquest— were 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure  of  power  : that  be  was  but  the  head  of  a military 
republic,  which  would  admit  of  no  pause  in  its  career:  that  conquest  was 
with  him  essential  to  existence,  and  that  the  first  pause  in  the  march  of  vic- 
tory would  prove  the  commencement  of  ruin.  This  history  has  indeed  been 
written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not  manifest,  even  to  the  most  inconsiderate, 
that  lie  was  right  in  these  ideas,  and  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  which  is  chargeable  with  his  fall.  The  ardent  and  yet  disappointed 
passions  of  the  Revolution,  the  millions  thrown  out  of  pacific  employment 
the  insatiable  desires  awakened,  the  boundless  anticipations  formed,  during 
the  progress  of  that  great  convulsion,  could  by  possibility  find  vent  only  in 
external  conquest.  The  simple  pursuits  of  industry,  the  unobtrusive  path  of 
duty,  the  heroic  self-denial  of  virtue,'  the  only  sure  basis  of  general  freedom, 
were  insupportable  to  men  thus  violently  excited.  If  we  would  know  where 
the  career  of  conquest,  once  successfully  commenced  by  a democratic  state, 
must  of  necessity  lead,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  empire  of  Rome  In  an- 
cient, or  of  British  India  in  modern  limes.  Even  now  the  fever  still  burns  in 
the  veins  of  France  : her  maniac  punishment  is  not  yet  terminated.  Not  all 
the  blood  shed  by  Napoleon,  not  her  millions  (f)  of  citizens  slaughtered,  have 
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been  able  lo  subdue  the  fierce  ebullition  : the  double  conquest  of  her  capital 
has  been  unable  lo  tame  her  pride;  and  nothing  but  the  consummate  talents 
and  courage  of  Louis-Philippc,  joined  to  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  M.  Gui- 
zot, have  been  able  to  prevent  her  from  rushing  again  into  the  career  of  glory, 
of  suffering,  and  of  punishment. 

profit'  file  French  Revolution,  tlierefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a great 
" hole,  of  which  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  1789  was  the  com- 
luiio...  mencement;  the  rebellion  against  government  and  massacre  of  the 
king,  the  second  stage;  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  charnel-house  of  la  Vendee, 
the  third;  the  conquests  and  glory  of  Napoleon,  the  fourth  ; the  subjugation 
of  France  and  treachery  of  Fontainebleau,  the  consummation.  Its  external 
degradation  and  internal  infamy  at  the  latter  period,  were  as  necessary  a 
part  of  its  progress,  as  inevitable  a result  of  its  principles,  as  the  harvest 
reaped  in  autumn  is  of  the  seed  sown  in  spring.  The  connexion — the  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  two,  now  stands  revealed  in' colours  of  impe- 
rishable light;  they  are  stamped  in  characters  of  fire  on  the  adamantine 
tablets  of  history.  Therefore  it  is  that  any  narrative  of  the  Revolution,  which 
does  not  follow  it  out  to  its  fall,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  in  the 
fidelity  of  its  picture  and  the  truth  of  its  moral.  To  stop  at  the  accession  of 
the  Directory,  or  the  seizure  of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon,  as  many  have 
done,  is  to  halt  in  our  account  of  a fever  at  the  ninth  or  thirteenth  day,  when 
the  crisis  did  not  come  on  till  the  twenty-first.  And  he  who,  after  reflecting 
on  the  events  of  this  marvellous  progress,  in  which  the  efl'orts  of  ages,  and 
the  punishment  of  generations,  were  all  concentrated  into  one  quarter  of  a 
century,  does  not  believe  in  the  divine  superintendence  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  reward  of  virtuous  and  punishment  of  guilty  nations  in  this  world, 
would  not  be  converted  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

An  author  in  whom  simplicity  or  beauty -of  expression  often  con- 
ceals  depth  and  justice  of  thought,  has  thus  explained  the  mode  of 

oi  the  divine  administration,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  works  out 

n'rrZ!  oo.  its  decrees  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  free  agents — “ The  beauty  and 
magnificence,”  says  Rlair,  ‘tof  the  universe  arc  much  heightened,  by  its 
being  an  extensive  and  complicated  system,  in  which  a variety  of  springs  are 
made  to  play,  and  a multitude  erf  different  movements  are  with  admirable  art 
regulated  and  kept  in  order.  Interfering  interests  and  jarring  passions  arc  in 
such  manner  balanced  against  one  another ; such  proper  checks  are  placed 
on  the  violence  of  human  pursuits,  and  the  wrath  of  man  is  made  so  lo  hold 
its  course,  that  how  opposite  soever  the  several  motions  at  first  appear  to  be, 
yet  they  all  concur  at  last  in  ouc  result.  While  among  the  multitudes  that 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some  are  submissive  to  the  divine  authority, 
some  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  it;  others,  absorbed  in  their  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  are  totally  inattentive  to  it;  they  arc  ail  so  moved  by  an  imperccji- 
tible  influence  from  above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the  wrath  of  the 
rebellious,  and  the  indifference  of  the  careless,  contribute  finally  to  the  glory 
of  God.  All  arc  governed  in  such  a manner  as  suits  their  powers,  and  is  con- 
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lislent  with  their  moral  freedom : yot  tho  various  acts  of  these  free  agents  all 
conspire  to  work  out  the  eternal  purpose  of  heaven.  The  system  upon  which 
the  divine  government  plainly  proceeds,  is,  that  men’s  own  wickedness 
should  be  appointed  to  correct  them,  that  they  should  be  snared  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  When  the  vices  of  men  require  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted, the  Almighty  is  qt  no  loss  for  the  ministers  of  justice.  No  special 
interpositions  of  power  aro  requisite,  llo  has  no  occasion  to  step  from  his 
throne  and  interrupt  the  majestic  order  of  nature.  With  the  solemnity  which 
belits  Omnipotence,  he  pronounces,  ‘Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols:  let  him 
alone.’  He  leaves  transgressors  to  their  own  guilt,  and  punishment  follows  of 
course,  Their  own  tin * do  the  work  of  juttice.  They  lift  the  scourge;  and 
with  every  stroke  they  inflict  on  the  criminal,  they  mix  the  severe  admoni- 
tion that  ho  is  reaping  only  the  fruit  of  his  own  deeds,  and  deserves  all  that 
he  suffers  (1).” 

OM««r»i  Without  pretending  to  explain  the  various  modes  by  which  this 

pr.^n,.'*Her  awful  and  mysterious  system  of  divino  administration,  in  which 
oprsojves  era  at  once  the  agents  and  the  objects  of  reward  and 
pupishment,  is  carried  on,  it  is  impossible  not  lobe  struck  with  the  powerful 
operation  of  two  moral  laws  of  onr  being,  with  the  reality  of  which  every 
one,  from  the  experience  of  his  own  breast,  as  well  as  tho  observation  of 
those  around  him,  must  befamiliar.  The  first  is,  that  every  irregular  passion 
or  illicit  desire  acquires  strength  from  every  gratification  which  it  receives, 
and  becomes  the  more  uncontrollable  the  more  it  is  iudulged.  The  second, 
that  the  power  of  self-denial  and  the  energy  of  virtuo  increases  with  every 
occasion  op  which  it  is  called  forth,  until  at  length  it  becomes  a formed  habit, 
and  requires  hardly  any  effort  for  its  accomplishment.  In  the  first  instance, 
whether  with  nations  or  individuals,  ‘‘e’est  le  dernier"- in  the  second, 
“ e’est  le  premior  pus  qui  route.”  On  the  counteracting  force  of  these  two 
laws,  the  whole  moral  administration  of  the  universe  hinges;  as  its  physical 
equilibrium  is  dependent  on  the  opposite  influences  of  the  centripetal  and 
con  trifggal  forces. 

Ur.ju,i  It  is  by  gradual  and  latent  steps  that  the  destruction  of  virtue, 

sennit  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  tho  community,  begins.  The  first 

at  «!<-•  advances  ofsinareclothcdinlhegarbof  liberality  and  philanthropy: 
the  colours  it  then  assumes  are  the  homage  which  vico  pays  to  virtue.  If 
the  evil  unveiled  itself  at  tho  beginning;  if  the  storm  which  is  to  uproot 
society  discovered  as  it  rose  all  its  horrors,  there  arc  few  who  would  not 
shrink  from  its  contact.  But  its  lirst  appearance  is  so  attractive  that  few 
are  sensible  of  its  real  nature : and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  hardened  egotism 
in  the  end  derives  its  chief  strength  in  the  outset  from  the  generous  affections. 
By  degrees,  “ habit  gives  the  passions  strength,  while  the  absence  of  glaring 
guilt  seemingly  justifies  them;  and,  unawakened  by  remorse,  the  sinner 
proceeds  in  his  course  till  he  waxes  bold  in  guilt  and  becomes  ripe  for  ruin. 
We  are  imperceptibly  betrayed;  from  one  licentious  attachment,  one  crimi- 
nal passion,  led  on  to  another,  till  all  self-government  is  lost,  and  we  are 
hurried  to  destruction.  In  this  manner,  every  criminal  passion  in  its  progress 
swells  and  blackens,  till  what  was  at  lirst  a small  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand  rising  from  the  sea,  is  found  to  carry  the  tempest  in  its  womb  (S).” 
What  is  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  the  gamester,  or  the  sensualist,  but  an 
exemplilication  of  the  truth  of  this  picture?  Header!  if  you  have  any  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  this  moral  law,  search  your  own  hearts,  call  to  mind  your 

(l)  Blair,  ir.  Serin.  14  ; and  ii.  Serin.  (tt)  Blair,  I.  Iff. 
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own  ways;  exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  nations.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  French  Involution,  in  all  its  stages,  but  an  exemplification  of  this 
truth  when  applied  to  social  passions?  And  how  did  the  vast  confederacy 
of  earthly  passion,  which  had  so  long  bestrode  the  world,  ultimately  break 
yp?  Despite  the  bright  and  glowing  colours  with  which  its  Aurora  arose, 
despite  the  great  and  glorious  deeds  by  which  its  noontide  was  emblazoned, 
it  sunk  in  the  end  amidst  the  basest  and  most  degrading  selfishness.  It 
perished  precisely  as  a gang  of  robbers  does,  in  which,  when  the  stroke  of 
adversity  is  at  last  felt,  each,  true  to  the  god  of  his  idolatry  , strives  to  save 
himself  by  betraying  his  leader.  The  same  law  which  makes  an  apple  fall 
to  the  ground,  regulates  the  pianola  in  their  courses. 

*„d  The  second  moral  principle,  not  less  universal  alike  in  individuals 
and  nations  than  the  first,  is  open  to  the  daily  observation  of 
every  one,  equally  in  his  own  breast  and  the  conduct  of  others. 
Evory  one  has  felt  in  his  own  experience,  however  little  he  may  have  practised 
it— every  teacher  of  youth  has  ascertained  by  observation?— revery  moralist 
from  the  beginning  of  time  has  enforced  the  remark  as  tho  last  conclusion 
of  wisdom— that  the  path  of  virtue  is  rough  and  thorny  at  the  outset;  that 
habits  of  industry  and  self-denial  are  to  be  gained  only  by  exertion  j that 
theasoentis  rugged,  the  path  steep,  hut  lligt  the  difficulty  diminishes  as  the 
effort  is  continued;  and  that,  when  tho  **  summit  is  reached,  the  heaven  is 
above  your  head,  and  at  your  feet  the  kingdom  of  Cachemere.”  And  such 
is  the  effect  of  effort  strenuously  made  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  it  puiihes 
itsolf  as  it  advances,  and  progressively  casts  off  the  intermixture  of  worldly 
passion,  which  often  sullied  the  purity  of  its  motives  in  the  outset-  Hence 
the  constant  elevation  often  observed  in  tho  character  of  good  men  as  they 
advance  in  life,  till  at  its  close  they  almost  seom  to  have  lo6t  every  stain  of 
human  corruption,  and  to  be  translated  rather  than  raised,  by  death  to  im- 
mortality. It  is  in  this  moral  law  that  the  antagonist  principle  of  social  as 
well  as  individual  evil  is  to  be  found,  and  it  was  by  its  operation  upon 
successive  nations  that  the  dreadful  nightmare  qf  the  French  Revolution  was 
thrown  off  the  world.  Many  selfish  desires,  much  corrupt  ambition,  great 
moral  weakness,  numerous  political  sins,  stained  the  first  efforts  of  the  coa- 
lition, and  in  them  at  that  period  England  had  her  full  sharo.  I-  or  these  sins 
they  suffered  and  are  suffering;  and  the  punishment  of  Great  Britain  will 
continue  as  long  as  tho  national  debt  endures  (1);  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
long  as  Poland  festers,  a thorn  of  weakness,  in  their  sides.  Rut  how  unworthy 
soever  its  champions  at  first  may  have  been,  the  cause  for  which  they  con- 
tended was  a noble  one— it  was  that  of  religion,  fidelity,  and  freodom;  and 
as  the  contest  rolled  on  they  were  purified  in  the  only  school  of  real  amelio- 
ration—the  school  of  suffering.  Gradually  the  baser  elements  were  washed 
out  of  the  confederacy;  the  nations,  after  long  agony,  came  comparatively 
pure  out  of  the  furnace;  and  at  last,  instead  of  the  selfishness  and  rapacity 
of  1794,  were  exhibited  the  constancy  of  Saragossa,  the  devotion  of  Aspern, 
the  heroism  of  the  Tyrol,  the  resurrection  of  Prussia;  and  the  war,  which 
had  commenced  with  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  attempted  partiliqn  of 
France,  terminated  with  the  flames  of  Moscow  and  the  pardon  of  Paris. 

tF-jgw  la,  then,  the  cause  of  freedom  utterly  hopeless;  does  agitation 
necessarily  lead  to  rebellion,  rebellion  to  revolution;  and  must 

SVfiwinji  (he  prophetic  eye  of  wisdom  ever  anticipate  in  the  infant  struggles 

fl)  If  England  btd  Acted  in  tbg  outset  of  tbc  wir  terminated  in  1 70S,  and  l-.COO.OOO.OOO  laved  from 
«*  eh*  did  «|  (lit  dog*,  the  contcet  would  have  ln«a  the  ngtinnal  debt. 
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of  liberty  the  blood  of  Robespierre,  the  carnage  of  Napoleon,  the  treachery 
of  Fontainebleau  ? No.  It  is  not  the  career  of  freedom,  it  is  the  career  of  sin 
■which  leads  and  ever  will  lead  to  such  results.  It  is  in  the  disregard  of  mo- 
ral obligation  when  done  with  beneficent  intentions;  in  the  fatal  maxim, 
that  the  end  will  justify  the  means;  in  the  oblivion  of  the  divine  precept, 
that  “ evil  is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it;”  and  not  in  any  fata- 
lity connected  with  revolutions,  that  the  real  cause  of  this  deplorable  down- 
ward progress  is  to  he  found.  And  if  the  supporters  of  freedom  would  avoid 
this  otherwise  inevitable  retribution;  if  they  would  escape  being  led  on  from 
desire  to  desire,  from  acquisition  to  acquisition,  from  passion  to  passion, 
from  crime  to  crime,  till  a Moscow  retreat  drowns  their  hopes  in  blood,  or  a 
treachery  of  Fontainebleau  forever  disgraces  them  in  the  eyes  of  mankind— 
they  must  resolutely  in  the  outset  withstand  the  tempter,  and  avoid  all  mea- 
sures, whatever  their  apparent  expedience  may  he,  which  are  not  evidently 
based  on  immutable  justice.  If  this,  the  only  compass  in  the  dark  night  of 
revolution,  is  not  steadily  observed ; if  property  is  ever  taken  without  com- 
pensation being  given ; or  blood  shed  without  the  commission  of  crimes  to 
which  that  penally  is  by  law  attached;  or  institutions  uprooted,  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  when  their  modification  was  practicable  : if,  in 
short,  the  principle  is  acted  on,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means,  un- 
bounded national  calamities  arc  at  hand,  and  the  very  objects  for  which 
these  sins  are  committed  will  be  for  ever  lost. 

• A-..  What  are  the  dillicultics  which  now  beset  the  philosophic  states- 
jrJiblT"'  man  in  the  attempt  to  construct  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
knn«f  freedom  in  France?  They  are,  that  the  national  morality  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose  hands  alone  political  power  is 
vested  : that  there  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  energy  in  the  country  : 
that  no  great  proprietors  exist  to  steady  or  direct  general  opinion,  or  coun- 
terbalance cither  the  encroachments  of  the  executive  or  the  madness  of  the 
people  : that  France  has  fallen  under  a subjection  to  Paris,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  comparable  in  European  history  : that  the  Pradorian  guards  of  the 
capital  rule  the  slate : that  ten  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  the  great 
majority  at  the  plough,  can  achieve n-'  more  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than  an 
army  of  privates  without  officers  : that  commercial  opulence  and  habits  of 
sober  judgment  have  been  destroyed,  never  to  revive  : that  a thirst  for  ex- 
citement every  where  prevails,  and  general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nation  : 
that  religion  has  never  resumed  its  sway  over  the  influential  classes  : that 
rank  has  ceased  to  he  hereditary,  and,  having  become  the  appanage  of  office 
only,  is  a virtual  addition  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign ; and  that  the  gene- 
ral depravity  renders  indispensable  a powerful  centralized  and  military  go- 
vernment. In  what  respect  does  this  stale  of  things  differ  from  the  institu- 
tions of  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire?  “The  Romans,”  says  Gibbon, 
“ aspired  to  he  equal : they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  Asiatic  servi- 
tude." 

t.nn.  And  yet,  what  arc  all  these  fatal  peculiarities  in  the  present  po- 
Jiticai  and  social  condition  of  France,  hut  the  effects  of  the  very 

,.>»  ii.  revolutionary  measures  which  were  the  object  of  such  unanimous 
support  and  enthusiasm  at  its  commencement?  This  was  the  expedience  for 
which  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  w'ere  committed!  For  this  it  was  that  they 
massacred  the  king,  guillotined  the  nobles,  destroyed  the  church,  confis- 
cated the  estates,  rendered  bankrupt  the  nation,  denied  the  Almighty ! to 
exchange  European  for  Asiatic  civilization!  to  destroy  the  elements  of 
freedom  by  crushing  its  strongest  bulwarks,  and,  by  weakening  the  res- 
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traints  of  virtue,  render  unavoidable  the  fellers  of  force ! Truly  their  sin  has 
recoiled  upon  them ; they  have  indeed  received  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Burke  long  ago  said,  “ that  without  a complete  and  entire  restitution  of 
the  confiscated  properly,  liberty  could  never  be  re-established  iu  France.” 
And  the  justice  of  the  observation  is  now  apparent ; for  by  it  alone  could  the 
elements  and  bulwarks  of  freedom  be  restored.  But  restitution,  it  will  be 
said,  is  now  impossible;  the  interests  of  the  new  proprietors  are  too  immense, 
their  political  power  too  great ; the  Bcstoration  was  based  on  their  protection, 
and  they  cannot  be  interfered  with.  Very  possibly  it  is  so;  but  that  will  not  alter 
the  laws  of  Nature.  If  Reparation  has  become  impossible,  retribution  must 
be  endured;  and  that  retribution,  in  the  necessary  result  of  the  crimes  of 
which  it  is  the  punishment,  is  the  doom  of  oriental  slavery. 
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People— Proportion  of  the  Agriculturists  and  oilier  Classes  in  Great  Britain  and  America- 
General  attachment  of  Mankind  to  their  Native  Scats— Universal  migratory  turn  of  the  Ame- 
ricans—Causes  of  this  peculiarity— Effect  of  the  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  Land  in  lbs 
newly  cleared  parts  of  the  Country— Extraordinary  activity  of  the  Americans — Their  ardent 
and  impetuous  character — Universal  discontent  which  prevails  among  all  Classes— General 
thirst  for  Wealth— Commercial  Cities  of  the  Union— Progress  of  American  Commerce  and 
Shipping — Their  present  Military  Establishments — And  Naval  force — Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture of  the  Government-Sketch  of  Ihe  American  constitution— The  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives— Their  Formation  and  Power.— Powers  of  llie  President— Sovereignty  of  the 
People— Religion  in  tho  Unilcd  States— Want  of  any  provision  fora  National  Clergy— Ruin- 
ous effect  of  the  dependence  of  the  Clergy  on  theirFlocks— Hevr  has  this  Democratic  System 
worked— irresistible  power  of  the  Majority— Totnkabsenoo  of  Originality,  or  Independence 
of  Thought— Prodigious  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  I .aw  of  Succession— Spoliation  already 
effected  of  the  Commercial  Classes— Insecurity  of  Life  and  Order  ip  America— Peculiarity 
of  the  American  Cruellies  in  (his  respect— External  weakness  of  the  Americans— General 
banishment  of  the  highest  class  of  Talent  from  the  public  Service- Stale  of  dependence  of 
the  Bench— Literature  and  the  Press— Great  extent  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States— Vehe- 
ment resistance  made  to  its  Abolition— Manners  in  America— JIpw  has  America  escaped  tho 
political  dangers  incident  to  its  situation  ?— Political  State  of  Canada  and  its  Population- 
Loyalty  of  the  Canadians— The  hablinm  of  Lower  Canada  -Ruinous  effect  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  i79t— Vast  importance  of  the  North  American  Colonies  to  Great  Britain— Real 
causes  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  tho  late  American  War— Effect  of  these  causes  on  the  War 
— Efforts  of  Washington  to  maintaiu  Peace  with  Great  Britain— Progress  of  the  Maritime 
Dispute  with  America— Tho  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  British  Orders  in  Council- 
Effect  of  these  Decrees  on  the  Neutral  Trade- Origin  of  the  Differences  with  America— 
Mr.  Erskine's  negotiation*  with  Mr.  Madison ; which  the  British  Government  refute  to  ratify 
—Storm  of  indignation  in  the  Uuited  States  at  their  disavowal— Neither  France  nor  England 
will  repeal  iheir  obnoxious  Decrees — Affair  of  the  Little  Beil  and  President— Threatening 
aspect  of  ihe  Negotiations— Violent  measures  of  CoDgress  in  preparing  for  War— Diminutive 
scale  of  Iheir  Hostile  Preparations— Reflections  on  this  circumstance— Invasion  of  Canada 
by  General  Hull,  and  bis  Surrender— Armistice  on  the  Frontier,  which  is  disavowed  by  the 
American  Government,  and  dissatisfaction  which  it  excites— Total  defeat  of  the  Americans 
at  Queenstown  A Third  Invasion  of  Canada  is  repulsed— Success  of  the  Americans  at  Sea 
—Capture  of  tho  GuerriCre  by  the  Constitution— Action  between  Ihe  Frolic  and  Wasp — 
Capture  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  Stales ; and  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitution- 
Desperate  defence  of  the  former— Capture  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet— Prodigious  moral 
effect  of  these  Victories  of  the  Americans— Rcflectioos  on  the  causes  to  which  they  were 
owing— Vigorous  Efforts  made  in  England  to  repair  the  Disasters— Great  effect  of  these 
Efforts,  and  supineness  of  the  American  Government  in  recruiting  tho  Navy— The  Shannon 
aud  Chesapeake— Approach  of  the  two  Vessels  to  each  other— Tlie  Chesapeake  is  carried  by 
Boarding— Desperate  Conflict  on  her  Quarterdeck— Great  moral  effect  of  this  Victory- 
Combats  of  lesser  Vessels ; Tho  Boxer  and  Eulerprize,  and  Pelican  and  Argus— Actions  in 
Chesapeak*  Bay— Operations  by  land,  and  Preparations  by  Ihe  American*  for  carrying  on 
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the  War— Invasion  and  Defeat  of  General  Winchester,  and  Capture  of  Fort  Ogden  burg— 
Capture  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans— Great  Efforts  of  both 
Parties  on  the  Lakes— Defeat  of  the  Americans  on  the  Miami,  by  General  Proctor— Tho 
Americans  effect  a Landing  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  of  which  they  become  entire  Masters-* 
Abortive  attack  by  Sir  George  Prevosl  on  Sackett's  Harbour— Surprlzo  of  the  Americans  at 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  Defeat  of  Boestler— Fresh  Loan,  and  New  Taxes  imposed  by  Con- 
gress— Surprize  of  Blackrock  Harbour  by  the  British— Their  Successes  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  at  Plaltsburg—  Repulse  of  the  British  at  Fort  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie— The  Americana 
acquire  the  Superiority  on  Lake  Erie,  and  gallant  Action  of  Captain  Barclay  there— Defeat  of 
General  Proctor  by  the  Americans  on  the  Thames— Indecisive  Actions  on  Lake  Ontario—* 
Operations  in  Lower  Canada— Defeat  of  General  Wilkinson  by  Colonel  Morrison— General 
retreat  of  the  Americans,  and  results  of  the  Campaign-  Capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  Defeat  of 
Hull,  and  Burning  of  Buffalo-Maritime  Operations  of  I&I4—  Capture  of  the  Essex  by  thd 
Phoebe  ; of  the  Frolic  by  the  British,  and  Hcihdeer  by  the  Americans ; Of  the  Presideiil  by 
the  Endymion,  and  others— Operations  in*fcanada— Symptoms  of  approaching  separation  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  Union— Repeal  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Importation  Act— Pre- 
sident’s proclamation  concerning  Neutral  Vessels— Storming  of  Fort  Oswego,  and  failure  at 
Sandy  creek— Capture  of  Fort  Eric  by  the  Arneriqpns,  and  Battle  of  Chippewa— Operations 
in  the  Chesapeake — Battle  of  Blndenshurg,  and  capture  of  Washington— Failure  at  Bellalr  , 
and  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore— Lesser  Actions  in  Canada— Sir  George  Prevost’s  expedition 
against  Plaltsburg— Defeat  of  the  Flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  retreat  of  the  British 
army— Operations  at  Fort  Erie— Expedition  against  New  Orleans  - Bloody  Battle  before  that 
town,  and  Defeat  of  the  British—  Proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts— NegOlid-* 
lions  at  Ghent,  and  Treaty  of  Peace  between  America  and  Great  Britain— Reflections  on 
(his  Contest — Its  disastrous  Effects  to  the  Americans— On  the  causes  of  the  Mutual  Fai- 
lures—And  on  future  Hostilities  between  the  two  Countries. 

t" ‘JHaH*1  'friends  of  freedom  are  often  led  to  despair  of  its  fortunes 

a,n'^st  tfie  dense  population,  aged  monarchies  and  corrupted 
ewotinrnt.  passions  of  the  old  world,  the  Aurora  appears  to  rise  in  a purer 
sky  and  with  brighter  colours  in  the  other  hemisphere.  In  those  immense 
regions  which  the  genius  of  Columbus  first  laid  open  to  European  enter- 
prize,  where  vice  had  not  yet  spread  its  snares  nor  wealth  its  seductions, 
the  free  spirit  and  persevering  industry  of  England  have  penetrated  a yet 
untrodden  continent,  and  laid  in  the  wilderness  the  foundations  of  a vaster 
monument  of  civilization  Chan  was  ever  yet  raised  by  the  hands  of  man, 
Nor  has  the  hand  of  Nature  been  wanting  to  prepare  a fitting  receptacle 
for  the  august  structure.  Far  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  amidst  forests  trod 
only  by  the  casual  passage  of  the  savage,  her  creative  powers  have  been 
for  ages  in  activity  : in  the  solitudes  of  tho  Far  IVest,  the  garden  of  the 
human  race  has  been  for  ages  in  preparation ; and  amidst  the  ceaseless 
and  expanding  energies  of  the  old  world,  her  prophetic  hand  has  silently 
prepared,  in  the  solitude  of  the  new,  unbounded  resources  for  the  future 
increase  of  man. 

There  is  a part  of  the  New  World  where  nature  appears  elotbed 
Indian”*  ’vvitli  the  brilliant  colours,  and  decked  out  with  the  gorgeous 
faUnds.  array  of  the  tropics.  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico  the  extraordinary 
clearness  of  the  water  reveals  to  the  astonished  mariner  the  magnitude  of 
its  abysses,  and  discloses,  even  at  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  the  gigantic 
vegetation  which,  even  so  far  beneath  the  surface,  is  drawn  forth  by  the 
attraction  of  a vertical  sun.  In  the  midst  of  these  glassy  waves,  rarely 
disturbed  by  a ruder  breath  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring,  an  arehipelago  of 
perfumed  is  islands  placed,  which  repose,  like  baskets  of  flowers,  on  the 
tranquil  surface  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  those  enchanted  abodes  appears 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  wantsand  enjoyments  of  man.  Nature  seems 
to  have  superseded  the  ordinary  necessity  for  labour.  The  verdure  of  the 
groves,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms  derive  additional 
vividness  from  the  transparent  purity  of  the  air  and  the  deep  serenity  of 
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the  azure  heavens,  llany  of  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruits,  which  des- 
cend by  their  own  weight  to  invite  the  indolent  hand  of  the  gatherer, 
and  arc  perpetually  renewed  under  the  influence  of  an  ever  balmy  air. 
Others,  which  yield  no  nourishment,  fascinate  the  eye  by  the  luxuriant 
variety  of  their  form  or  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Amidst  a 
forest  of  perfumed  citron-trees,  spreading  bananas,  graceful  palms,  of  wild 
figs,  of  round-leaved  myrtles,  of  fragrant  acacias,  and  gigantic  arbutus,  are 
to  be  seen  every  variety  of  creepers,  with  scarlet  or  purple  blossoms,  which 
entwine  themselves  round  every  stem,  and  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  trees  arc  of  a magnitude  unknown  in  northern  climes;  the  luxu- 
riant vines,  as  they  clamber  up  the  loftjest  cedars,  form  graceful  festoons; 
grapes  are  so  plenty  upon  every  shrub,  that  the  surge  of  the  ocean,  as  it 
lazily  rolls  in  upon  the  shore  with  the  quiet  winds  of  summer,  dashes  its 
spray  upon  the  clusters;  and  natural  arbours  form  an  impervious  shade, 
that  not  a ray  of  the  sun  of  July  can  penetrate.  Cotton,  planted  by  the  band 
of  nature,  grows  in  wild  luxuriance;  the  potaloc  and  banana  yield  an  over- 
flowing supply  of  food ; fruits  of  too  templing  sweetness  present  themselves 
to  the  hand.  Innumerable  birds,  with  varied  but  ever  splendid  foliage, 
nestle  in  shady  retreats,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer.  Painted  varieties  of  parrots  and  woodpeckers  create  a glitter  amidst 
the  verdure  of  the  groves,  and  humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower, 
resembling  “ the  animated  particles  of  a rainbow.”  The  scarlet  flamingoes, 
seen  through  an  opening  of  the  forest  in  a distant  savannah,  seem  the 
mimic  array  of  fairy  armies  : the  fragrance  of  the  woods,  the  odour  of  the 
flowers,  loads  every  breeze.  These  charms  broke  on  Columbus  and  his  fol- 
lowers like  Elysium  : “ One  could  live  here,”  said  he,  “ for  ever.”  Is  this 
the  terrestrial  paradise  which  nature  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  designed ; 
which  it  appeared  to  its  heroic  discoverer?  It  is  the  land  of  slavery  and  of 
pestilence;  where  indolence  dissolves  the  manly  character,  and  stripes  can 
alone  rouse  the  languid  arm;  where  “ death  bestrides  the  evening  gale,” 
and  the  yielding  breath  inhales  poison  with  its  delight;  where  the  iron  race 
of  Japhct  itself  melts  away  under  the  prodigality  of  the  gifts  of  nature  (1). 

o?"ori"  There  is  a land,  in  the  same  hemisphere,  of  another  character. 

Arattic.  Washed  by  the  waves  of  a dark  and  stormy  ocean,  granite  rocks 
and  sandy  promontories  constitute  its  sea-front,  and  a sterile  inhospitable 
tract,  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and  eleven 
hundred  long  presents  itself  to  the  labours  of  the  colonist.  It  was  there  that 
the  lirilish  exiles  first  set  their  feet,  and  sought  amidst  hardship  and  suf- 
fering that  freedom  of  which  England  had  become  unworthy.  Dark  and 
melancholy  woods  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  expanse  : the  fir,  the  beech, 
the  laurel,  and  the  wild  olive,  are  chiefly  to  be  foundon  the  sea-coast;  but 
in  such  profusion  do  they  grow,  and  so  strongly  characterize  the  country, 
that  even  now,  after  two  hundred  years  of  laborious  industry  have  been 
employed  in  felling  them,  the  spaces  cleared  by  man  appear  but  as  spots 
amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of  the  primitive  forest.  Further  inland,  the 
shapeless  swell  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  rises  to  separate  the  sea-coast 
from  the  vast  plains  in  the  interior ; the  forests  become  loftier,  and  are 
composed  of  noble  trees,  sown  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  every  variety, 
from  the  stunted  pine  which  strikes  its  roots  into  the  ices  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  to  the  majestic  palm,  the  spreading  plane-tree,  the  graceful  poplar, 
i ■ 4 ; • 

(lN  Malic  Ilron,  xi.  7127,  ?3l.  Tocq  i.  33.  ticzcouriu,  Dctcripl,  dca  Audios,  i,  265.  Irving’#  Co- 
lumbus x,  UQ9, 1271.  BuncruO,  i,  £2. 
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and  verdant  evergreen  oak,  which  overshadow  the  marshes  of  the  Floridas 
and  Carolina.  The  ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  seen,  without  intermission 
throughout  these  pathless  solitudes : the  great  work  of  creation  is  every 
where  followed  by  destruction,  that  of  destruction  by  creation;  generatious 
of  trees  arc  perpetually  decaying,  but  fresh  generations  ever  force  their 
ways  up  through  the  fallen  stems;  luxuriant  creepers  cover  with  their 
leaves  alike  the  expiring  and  the  reviving  race;  frequent  rains,  which 
almost  every  where  stagnate  amidst  the  thickets,  attracted  by  this  prodi- 
gious expanse  of  shaded  and  humid  surface,  at  once  hasten  decay  and 
vivify  vegetation ; prolific  animal  life  teems  in  the  leafy  coverts  w hich  arc 
found  amidst  these  fallen  patriarchs;  and  the  incessant  war  of  the  stronger 
with  the  weaker,  strew  s the  earth  alike  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
The  profound  silence  of  these  forests  is  occasionally  interrupted  only  by 
the  fall  of  a tree,  the  breaking  of  a branch,  the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo, 
the  roar  of  a cataract,  or  the  whistling  of  the  winds.  It  is  the  land  of 
health,  of  industry,  and  of  freedom;  of  ardent  zeal,  and  dauntless  energy, 
and  great  aspiration.  In  those  forests  a virgin  mould  is  formed;  in  those 
wilds  the  foundations  of  human  increase  are  laid  : no  gardener  could  mingle 
the  elements  of  rural  wealth  like  the  contending  life  and  death  of  the 
forest;  and  out  of  the  decayed  remnants  of  thousands  of  years  are  extracted 
the  sustenance,  the  life,  the  power  of  civilized  man  (1). 

JikiST'  H|C  United  States  of  North  America  extend  front  70’  to  127°  west 
Swcnlw?  ,on?',udei  and  from  2'>“  10  52’  north  latitude.  They  embrace  in 
suir,"""  the  territories  of  the  separate  Stales  1,534,000  square  miles  or 
about  ten  times  the  area  of  France,  which  contains  130,000;  and  seven- 
teen times  the  British  Islands,  which  embrace  91 ,000;  besides  about  500,000 
more  in  the  unappropriated  western  wilds  not  yet  allotted  to  any  separate 
State— in  all,  2,076,000  square  miles,  or  1,328,890,000  acres,  upwards  of 
two-and-twenty  times  the  area  of  the  British  islands  (2).  This  immense  terri- 
tory is  portioned  out  by  nature  into  three  great  divisions,  of  which  not  a 
third  has  yet  heard  the  hatchet  of  civilized  man,  by  the  two  great  chains 
of  mountains,  which  running  from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
adjacent  oceans,  separate  the  continent  of  North  America,  as  it  were,  into  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  These  chains  are  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  former,  gradually  risingfrom  the  shores  of  the  Sl.-Lawrcnce 
and  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  stretching  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
a distance  of  above  fourteen  hundred  miles,  dividing  the  sea-coast,  which 
lirst  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  European  settlers  from  the  vast  alluvial 
plains  of  central  America.  The  space  between  it  and  the  sea  is  compara- 
tively sterile,  and  docs  not  embrace  above  200,000  square  miles.  It  is 
beyond  the  Allcghanys,  a comparatively  low  and  shapeless  range,  seldom 
rising  to  live  thousand  feet  in  height,  thin  the  garden  of  the  world  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  immense  basins  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  the  waters  descend  from  the  whole  length  of  the  Alle- 
ghanys  on  the  east,  and  the  vast  piles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
are  contained  above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  hardly  a hill  or  a rock 
to  interrupt  the  expanse.  Of  this  prodigious  space,  above  six  limes  the 
whole  area  of  France,  and  fully  eleven  times  that  of  the  British  islands,  two- 


(1)  Tocq.  i.  33,  35.  Malic  Brun,  xi.  184.  211. 
Balbi,  879,  920. 

(2)  Tlic  total  territory  of  the  United  States,  iu- 
rinding  the  Florida*,  »%  according  to  Malte  Brttti, 
31 3,000  square  marine  leagues,  or  about  3,000,000 

X. 


square  geographical  miles;  hut  that  includes  the  *+ 
ptirtlau  covered  by  water,  which  is  a fifteenth  of 
the  whole,  aud  the  desert  tracts  of  ihe  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.— Mastic  Bans,  xL  1 85. 
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thirds,  being  that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Alleghany  range,  is  composed 
of  the  richest  soil,  in  great  part  alluvial,  in  others  covered  w'ilh  the  virgin 
spoils  of  decayed  forest  vegetation  during  several  thousand  years.  The 
remaining  third  stretches  by  a gentle,  and  almost  imperceptible  slope,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (i ). 

no  Prat*  Gradually  as  it  approaches  that  stupendous  barrier,  the  character 
nature  changes  : charming  savannahs,  ovor  which  innumerable 

Mouuuinj.  |ler(js  0f  buffaloes  range  at  pleasure,  at  first  break  tbe  dark  uni- 
formity of  the  forest;  wider  and  more  open  prairies  next  succeed,  over  which 
the  trees  arc  loosely  sprinkled,  and  sometimes  attain  a prodigious  size  : 
naked  and  dreary  plains  arc  then  to  be  traversed,  in  which  a thousand  rills 
meander,  with  imperceptible  flow,  towards  the  great  river  in  the  east, 
almost  concealed  amidst  gigantic  reeds  and  lofty  grass,  which  fringe  their 
banks;  until  at  length  the  vast  and  snowy  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
rising  in  unapproachable  grandeur  to  the  height  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
thousand  feet,  presents  apparently  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  adventurous 
steps  of  man.  Vet  even  these,  the  Andes  of  Northern  America  which  tra- 
verse its  whole  extent  from  Icy  Cape  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  do  not  bound 
the  natural  capabilities  of  its  territory ; on  their  western  slopes  another  more 
broken  plain,  furroivcd  by  innumerable  ravines,  is  to  be  seen,  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  l’acific,  which  embraces  300,000  square  miles;  its 
numerous  and  rapid  streams  give  it  an  inexhaustible  command  of  water 
power;  its  rivers,  stored  with  fish  and  in  great  part  navigable,  present 
vast  resources  for  the  use  of  man : its  boundless  forests  and  rich  veins 
of  mineral  wealth  poiul  it  out  as  the  future  abode  of  manufacturing 
greatness  (2). 

Deirripiinu  These  arc  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  territory  of  the 

oractfco.  United  States;  but  they  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense continent  of  North  America.  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  British 
provinces  on  the  north,  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  mighty 
empires,  and  are  destined  to  open  their  capacious  arms  for  ages  to  come  to 
receive  the  overflowing  population  of  the  old  world.  The  former  of  these 
possesses  a territory  of  above  a million  of  geographical  square  miles,  thinly 
populated  at  this  time  by  nearly  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  [5),  yielding 
just  eight  to  the  square  mile ; while  in  England  the  proportion  to  the  same 
space  is  three  hundred.  The  Rocky  Mountains  run  like  a huge  backbone 
through  its  whole  territory  from  north  to  south,  rising  here  to  stupendous 
volcanic  peaks,  which  in  some  place  attain  the  height  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
thousandfecl  (4).  These  mountains,  which  spread  their  ramifications  through 
a great  portion  of  the  country,  arc  stored  with  the  richest  veins  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  these  minerals  are  in  great  part  found,  not  at  the  shivering  ele- 
vation of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  as  in  South  America,  but 
at  the  comparatively  moderate  height  of  three  or  four  thousand.  Vast  lakes, 
most  of  which  arc  rapidly  filling  up,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  lofty 
valleys;  and  plateaus  or  table-lauds  of  prodigious  extent,  like  so  many  suc- 
cessive steps  of  stairs,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Cordilleras,  give  every 

(I)  B«lbi,  935.  939.  Malic  Brain,  li.  1*5,  200. 

. (2)  Balbi,  935.  930.  1013.  Tocq.  ji.  387.  .Malic 
BrtUi,  X).  185.  215.  American  Atlas,  No.  6. 
rp  ■ (3)  Thii  numbers  were  7.687,000  by  the  census 

ot  1841. — .Inter icon  Statistical  ./Imanack for  J8il, 

207. 


(4)  The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the 


highest  in  die  range. 

Fret. 

Orand  Volcano  l’opocalipcll,  . . 10,584 

Pie  d'Ortxabn, 16,332 

Sierra  Nevada, 14,160 

Nevada  de  Tuluca,  . /f  . . . 14,184 


— Hcmsoim,  li.  421  ; aud  Mail*  Bxvk,  xi.  373. 
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variety  of  climate,  from  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  to  the  borders  of  everlast- 
ing snow  (1). 

r.Y''  If  great  port  of  the  country  is  rocky,  parched,  and  sterile,  ample 
ri.tio.Mrt  compensation  is  afforded  in  the  surpassing  fertility  of  the  lower 
«Mki»rt.for  valleys  of  the  other  districts.  Humboldt  has  told  ns  that  he  was 
never  wearied  with  astonishment  at  the  smallness  of  the  portion  of  soil 
which,  iu  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  would  yield  sustenance  to  a 
family  for  a year,  and  that  the  same  extent  of  ground,  which  in  wheat  would 
maintain  only  two  persons,  would  yield  sustenance  under  the  banana  to 
fifty;  though,  in  that  favoured  region,  the  return  of  wheat  is  never  under 
seventy,  sometimes  as  much  as  a hundred  fold  (2).  The  return,  on  an 
average,  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  more  than  nine  to  one.  If  due  weight  be 
given  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  it  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  assert, 
that  Mexico,  with  a territory  embracing  seven  times  the  whole  area  of 
France,  may  at  some  future,  and  possibly  not  remote  period,  contain  two 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Spanish  race  is  destined  to  perpetuate 
its  descendants,  or  at  least  retain  the  sovereignty  in  this  country.  Compared 
with  the  adjoining  provinces  of  America  or  Canada,  it  appears  struck  with  a 
social  and  political  palsy.  The  recent  successful  settlement  of  a small  body  of 
British  and  American  colonists  in  Texas,  a Mexican  province,  t,heir  easy 
victory  over  the  Mexican  troops,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  their  republic,  may 
well  suggest  a doubt  whether  priority  of  occupation  and  settlement  will  not 
in  this  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  many  others,  yield  to  the  superiority  of 
race,  religion,  and  political  character;  and  whether  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlers  is  not  ultimately  destined  the  sceptre  of  the  whole  North 
American  continent  (3). 

JJg**  Cavaiia,  and  the  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 

c»nod».  though  apparently  blessed  with  fewer  physical  advantages,  contain 
a nobler  race, and  are  evidently  reserved  fora  more  lofty  destination.  Every 
thing  there  is  in  proper  keeping  for  the  development  of  the  combined  physical 
and  mental  energies  of  man.  There  are  to  he  found  at  once,  the  hardihood  of 
character  which  conquers  difficulty,  the  severity  of  climate  which  stimulates 
exertion,  the  natural  advantages  which  reward  enlerprizc.  Naturo  has 
marked  out  this  country  for  exalted  destinies;  for  if  she  has  not  given  it  the 
virgin  mould  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  giant  vegetation  and  prolific 
sun  of  the  tropics,  she  has  bestowed  upon  it  a vast  chain  of  inland  lakes, 
which  fit  it  one  day  to  become  the  great  channel  of  commerce  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  interior  of  America  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  The  river  St.- 
Lawrence,  fed  by  the  immense  inland  seas  which  separate  Gauada  from  the 
United  States,  is  the  great  commercial  artery  of  North  America.  Descending 
from  the  distant  sources  of  the  Kaministiquia  and  St.-Louis,  it  traverses  the 
solitary  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  opens  into  the  boundless 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior,  and  after  being  swelled  by  the  tributary  volumes 
of  the  Michigan  and  Huron  waves,  again  contracts  into  the  river  and  lake  of 
SL-Clair ; a second  lime  expands  into  the  broad  surfuce  of  Lake  Erie,  from 
whence  it  is  precipitated  by  the  sublime  cataract  of  Niagara  into  “ wide 
Ontario’s  boundless  lake,”  and  again  contracting,  liuds  its  way  to  the  sea  by 
the  magnificent  estuary  of  the  St. -Lawrence,  through  the  wooded  intricacies 
of  the  Thousaud  Islands.  Nor  arc  the  means  of  water  navigation  wanting  on 

• 

(1)  Malle  Brun,  xi.  303-  Balbi.  1017.  1037.  (3)  Malic  Bruit*  xt.  303,  3y4  Balbi,  1017,  1037. 

(3)  Huuiboldt,  Hi.  29,  30  s and  ix.  250,  152.  -*  * 
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the  other  side  of  this  marvellous  series  of  inland  seas.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, sunk  there  to  live  or  six  thousandfcct  in  height,  contain  valleys  capable 
of  being  opened  to  artificial  navigation  by  human  enterprise;  no  considerable 
elevation  requires  to  be  passed  in  making  the  passage  from  the  distant 
sources  of  the  St. -Lawrence  to  the  mountain  feeders  of  the  Columbia;  the 
rapid  declivity  of  the  range  on  the  western  side  soon  renders  the  latter  river 
navigable,  and  a deep  channel  and  swelling  Stream  soon  conduct  the  navigator 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  As  clearly  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  let  in  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  form  the  main  channel  of  communication  and  the  . 
great  artery  of  life  to  the  old  world,  so  surely  were  the  great  lakes  of  Canada 
spread  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new,  to  penetrate  the  mighty  continent,  and 
carry  into  its  remotest  recesses  the  light  and  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization  (1). 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
is  prodigious,  and  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  subject  to  the  sway 
..r  c.nud»  of  the  United  States;  it  amounts  to  above  f, 000, 000  of  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  nearly  a ninth  part  of  the  whole  terrestrial  surface  of  the 
globe  (2).  Probably  seven-eighths  of  this  immense  surface  arc  doomed  to 
eternal  sterility  from  the  excessive  severity  of  the  climate,  which  yields  only 
a scanty  herbage  to  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  the  musk  ox;  hut  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  alone  contain  500,000  square  miles,  of  which  Oft, 000 are  in  the 
upper  and  richer  province ; and,  altogether,  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
600,000  square  miles  in  the  British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world  ca- 
pable of  profitable  cnltivation,  being  more  than  six  limes  the  superficies  of 
the  whole  British  islands,  if  the  wastes  of  Scotland,  not  less  sterile  than  the 
Polar  snows,  are  deducted.  Of  this  arable  surface,  a bout  150,000  square  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  a fourth,  has  been  surveyed,  or  is  under  cultivation. 

The  climate  is  various,  being  much  milder  in  the  upper  or  more  southerly 
province  of  Canada,  than  in  the  lower;  hut  in  both  it  is  extremely  cold  in 
winter,  and  surprisingly  warm  in  summer.  In  the  lower  province,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  stand  in  July  and  August  at  95”  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  it  isusuariyfrom  80’  to  90'  in  the  shade;  while  in  winter,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  as  low  as— 10”,  so  as  to  freeze  mercury.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  extraordinary  variation  of  temperature,  the  climate  is  not  only  eminently 
favourable  to  the  health  of  the  European  race,  but  brings  to  maturity,  in 
many  places,  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature  (5).' 

Vegetable  Vast  pine  forests,  scantily  intersected,  in  the  vicinity  only  of  the 
j.roduciiom  peat  rjVprs,  by  execrable  roads,  cover  indeed  nine-tenths  of  tin; 
c.iud«.  northern  provinces,  as  of  the  corresponding  districts  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  in  the  old  world;  but  they  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  national  wealth,  for  in  them  is  found  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber, 
the  exportation  of  which  constitutes  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  em- 
ploys four-fifths  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  which  now 
carry  on  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  magnificent  transatlantic 
possessions.  Even  in  Lower  Canada,  however,  when  you  approach  the  basin 
of  the  St.-Lawrence,  the  earth  becomes  fruitful,  and  yields  ample  supplies 
for  the  use  of  man — grain,  herbage,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  grow  in  abun- 
dance : the  almost  miraculous  rapidity  of  spring  compensates  the  long  and 
dreary  months  of  winter;  and  the  fervent  heal  of  summer  brings  all  the  fruits 

(1)  Malic  Brun,  xi.  1 39.  |43.  Bnlbi,  926-  tli is  Innd  snrfocr,  British  North  America  contains 

(2)  The  tMcl  amount  i*  4, 109.G30 square  geo-  1, 349, 000  square  miles  of  water.—  Ibid. 

"r*j>l>ic.il  miles.  The  terrestrial  ploh»-  embraces  • (3)  Malle  Brun,  ii.  179;  ami  Jf3»  1 15.  Balbi, 

rtlmnt  87,000,000,— M*LTa  Bat  »r  \i.  179.  Besides  1096,1107. 
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of  northern  Europe  to  maturity.  In  the  upper  province,  the  winter  Ls  shorter 
and  milder,  and  the  ardent  rays  of  the  summer  sun  so  temper  the  northern 
blasts,  that  the  vine,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot,  as  well  as  cherries  and  me- 
lons, ripen  in  the  open  air.  In  both,  the  same  change  took  place  which  has 
been  observed  in  Europe  since  the  dark  masses  of  the  Uercynian  Forest  were 
felled  (1),  and  its  morasses  drained  by  the  laborious  arms  of  the  Germans; 
and  (lie  climate,  every  season  becoming  more  mild,  has  undergone  a change 
of  8"  or  10s  on  the  average  of  the  year,  since  the  eilorts  of  European  industry 
were  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  their  territory, 
immriu-  Although  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  offer 
ccnu«“r  the  same  marvellous  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  which  the 
wit..  St  .-Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  inland  seas  afford  to  the  activity  of 
British  enterprizc,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  the  immensity  of 
their  course  and  the  volume  of  their  waters,  and  present  unbounded  facilities 
both  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  marvellous  power  of 
steam-navigation.  Thegrealest  of  these  is  the  Missouri— the  main  branch  of 
the  vast  system  of  rivers  which  drain  the  rich  alluvial  plain  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which,  after  a course  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  length,  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  below 
New  Orleans.  Already  a great  river  when  it  issues  in  the  solitude  of  the  Far 
West  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  passage  into  the  plain  is  worthy  of  the 
majestic  character  of  the  Great  Father  of  waters.  Between  stupendous  walls 
of  rock,  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  leagues  in  length,  whose 
overhanging  cliffs  darken  the  awful  passage,  it  issues  forth  in  a deep  and 
foaming  curreut  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and,  soon  swelled  by  other  tri- 
butary streams,  winds  its  long  and  solitary  way  through  the  prairies  to  the 
falls,  sixty  miles  distant,  which  rival  Niagara  itself  in  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur,(2).  The  Mississippi, the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Hanses,  the  White  River,*  the  Red  River,  the  St.-l'cler,  the  Ouis-consin, 
any  one  of  which  exceeds  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  in  magnitude,  and  which 
have  given  their  names  to  the  mighty  states  which  already  arc  settled  on 
their  shores,  are  but  the  tributaries  of  this  prodigious  artery.  These  various 
rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  each  with  their  own  affiliated  set  of  tribu- 
tary streams,  several  thousand  in  number,  form  a vast  chain  of  inland  navi- 
gation, all  connected  together,  aud  issuing  into  the  sea  by  one  channel, 
w hich,  like  lhcarteric9  and  veins  of  the  human  body,  is  destined  to  maintain 
an  immense  interior  circulation,  aud  convey  life  and  health  to  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  million  of  square  miles  which  constitute  the  magnificent 
garden  of  central  America  (5). 

If  the  majestic  portals  by  which  the  Missouri  issues  from  its  icy 
MmUippi.  cradle  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the  sublimesl,  the  alluvial 
swamps  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  nature.  There  one  of  the  great  forma- 
tions of  the  earth  is  actually  going  forward : we  arc  carried  back  to  what  oc- 
curred in  our  own  continent  before  the  creation  of  man.  hike  all  other  great 
rivers,  the  Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi  as  it  is  there  called,  does  not  empty 
itself  into  the  sea  in  one  continuous  channel,  but  in  a great  variety  of  arms 
or  mouths,  which  intersect,  in  sluggish  streams,  the  great  alluvial  Delta, 


(1)  Malle  Jlrun,  xi.  1 13,  145.  Anualcs  ties  Voyn- 
5«.  xvlii.  114,  126. 

(2)  Tlu*y  ar«  in  all,  384  feet  in  height ; the  prin- 
ripel  fall  alone  is  220  fret  high,  and  about  800 
broad.  They  are  surmounted  by  lofty  difU,  «ml 
tbufr  roar  is  heard  thirteen  mile*  «*fT.  In  a 'udiioM 


tree  on  nn  island,  in  ihe  middle  of  one  of  tbc  (alb, 
an  eagle  has  built  iU  owl. — I.kwm  and  Claxki,  ii. 
347.351. 

(3>  Malle  Brim,  xi.  2%.  296,  297,  192,  194. 
Lewis  and  Clarke.  ii.  and  iii. 
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which  is  formed  by  the  perpetual  deposit  of  the  immense  volume  of  waters 
which  it  rolls  into  the  sea.  Between  these  mouths  of  the  river  a vas',surface, 
half  land  half  water,  from  (ifty  to  a hundred  miles  in  width,  and  three 
hundred  in  length,  fringes  the  whole  coast ; and  there  the  enormous  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  constantly  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi  is  periodically 
deposited.  A few  feet  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
except  in  great  floods ; and  as  soon  as  that  is  done  vegetation  springs  up  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  in  that  prolific  slime.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  so 
dreary,  and  yet  so  interesting,  as  the  prospect  of  these  immense  alluvial 
swamps  in  the  course  of  formation.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  leagues,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bnt  marshes  bristling  with 
roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  trees.  In  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Hoods 
come  down,  they  bring  with  them  an  incalculable  quantity  of  these  broken 
fragments,  technically  called  logs,  which  not  only  cover  the  whole  of  this 
immense  semi-marine  territory,  but  floating  over  it,  strew  the  scaforseveral 
miles  off  to  such  an  extent,  that  ships  have  often  no  small  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  through  them.  Thus  the  whole  ground  is  formed  of  a vast  net- 
work of  logs,  closely  packed  and  rammed  together  to  the  depth  of  several 
fathoms,  which  are  gradually  cemented  by  fresh  deposits,  till  the  whole  ac- 
quires by  degrees  a firm  consistency.  Aquatic  birds,  innumerable  cranes  and 
storks,  water  serpents  and  huge  alligators,  people  this  dreary  solitude.  In  a 
short  time  a sort  of  rank  cane  or  reed  springs  up,  which,  by  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  river,  collects  the  mud  of  the  next  season,  and  so  lends  its  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  delta.  Fresh  logs,  fresh  mud,  and  new  crops  of  cane, 
go  on  fora  series  of  years  (f);  in  the  course  of  which,  the  alligators  in 
enormous  multitudes  fix  in  their  new  domain,  and  extensive  animal  remains 
come  to  mingle  with  the  vegetable  deposits.  At  length,  as  the  soil  accumu- 
lates and  hardens,  a dwarfish  shrnb  begins  to  appear  above  the  surface;  lar- 
ger and  larger  trees  succeed  with  the  decay  of  their  more  stunted  predeces- 
sors; and  at  length,  on  the  scene  of  former  desolation,  the  magnificent  riches 
of  the  Virginian  forest  are  reared. 

Prfmiihc  Would  we  behold  what  this  barren  marsh,  at  first  the  abode  only 

ibt'uaarrn  °f  serpents  and  alligators,  isdestined  one  day  to  become  under  the 

proMncM.  proij|jc  i,an(]  0f  n„turc  ? Enter  that  perfumed  and  verdant  forest, 
where,  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  the  marvellous 
riches  of  nature  are  poured  forth  with  a prodigality,  of  which,  in  more  north- 
ern climates,  scarcely  a conception  can  be  formed.  So  rapidly  does  vegeta- 
tion there  grow  out  of  the  water,  that  in  navigating  their  rivers,  thickets  and 
woods  seem  to  be  floating  on  its  surface.  The  magnificent  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  Lobelia  cardinalii , and  the  gigantic  perfumed  white  petals  of  the  Pan- 
eratima  of  Carolina,  attract  the  eye,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  endless  luxu- 
riance of  marsh  vegetation.  High  over  head  the  white  cedar  towers,  and 
furnishes  in  its  dense  foliage  a secure  asylum  for  the  water  eagle  and  the 
stork  ; while  wild  vines  cluster  up  every  stem,  and  hang  in  festoons  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  every  branch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forest  teems  with  luxu- 
riant creepers,  often  bearing  the  most  splendid  flowers.  In  the  natural  la- 
byrinths formed  in  these  watery  forests,  spots  of  ravishing  beauty  are  often 
to  be  found,  which  might  tempt  the  pilgrim  to  fix  his  abode,  did  not  the 
pestilential  air  of  autumn  forbid  for  a long  period  the  residence  of  civilized 
man.  But  these  dangers  diminish  as  the  soil  becomes  higher  and  more  con- 

. 

(0  Dnyalloti’s  Colon  it-  d«*  Mi&fis'tpe,  |3.  Capluin  Hull'*  America,  Hi.  335,  34 1 • Mali*  3nm,  xi. 
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sistent(l);  human  perseverance  embanks  the  rivers  and  excludes  the  flood  : 
and  in  no  pari  of  the  world,  when  litis  is  done,  does  such  exuberant  fertility 
reward  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

ciurai'trr  The  immense  regions  of  North  America  were  not  wholly  uninha- 

Amtriran  bilcd  when  Columbus  first  approached  their  shores.  Sprung  ori- 

imii.iis,  ginally  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Asiatics  who  inhabited  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  old  world,  and  whom  accident  or  adventure  had 
wafted  across  Behring  Straits,  its  inhabitants  have  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  continent  in  both  hemispheres,  from  ley  Cape 
to  Cape  Horn.  Tradition,  universal  and  unvarying,  assigns  the  first  origin  of 
the  American  race  to  a migration  of  their  fathers  from  beyond  the  western 
ocean : a connected  chain  of  words,  which  float  unchanged  through  the 
otherwise  forgotten  floods  of  time,  may  be  traced  from  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  range  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances, those  great  moulders  of  the  human  character,  have  exercised 
their  wonted  influence  upon  the  descendants  of  Shem,  and  presented  in  the 
North  American  savage  a different  specimen  of  the  race  of  man  from  what  the 
world  has  elsewhere  exhibited.  He  is  neither  the  child  of  Japhet,  daring,  in- 
dustrious, indefatigable,  exploring  the  world  by  his  enterprise,  and  subduing 
it  by  his  exertions;  nor  the  offspring  of  Ishmael,  sober,  ardent,  enduring, 
traversing  the  desert  on  his  steeds,  and  issuing  forth  at  appointed  intervals 
from  his  solitudes,  to  punish  and  regenerate  mankind.  He  is  the  hunter  of 
the  forest  ; skilled  to  perfection  in  the  craft  necessary  for  that  primitive  occu- 
pation, but  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  it.  Civilization  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  throw  its  silken  fetters  over  his  limbs ; lie  avoids  the  smiling  planta- 
tion, and  flies  in  horror  before  the  advancing  hatchet  of  the  woodsman.  lie 
does  well  to  shun  theapproach  of  the  European  race ; he  can  neither  endure 
Us  fatigues,  nor  withstand  its  temptations;  and,  faster  than  before  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet,  his  race  is  melting  away  under  the  fire-water,  the  first  gift 
and  last  curse  of  civilization. 

1v'r  Like  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  life  of  the  North 

prr.iiitr.iiej  American  is  divided  between  total  inactivity  and  strenuous  excr- 
lion  : after  sleeping  away  months  in  his  wigwam,  he  will  plunge 
into  the  forest,  and  walk  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  a-day,  on  a stretch,  for 
weeks;  or  will  liefor  days  together  in  ambush  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
spring  upon  his  foe;  and  in  following,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
trail  of  his  enemies  through  the  forest,  he  exhibits  a degree  of  sagacity  which 
almost  appears  miraculous.  Enduringof  privation,  patient  in  suffering,  heroic 
in  death,  he  is  wavering  in  temptation,  and  without  honour  in  the  field;  his 
principle  is  ever  To  shun  danger  if  possible,  and  never  attack  except  at  an 
advantage;  and  the  man  who  can  bear,  without  flinching, the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  will  often  perish  beside  a barrel  of  spirits,  which  lie  wanted  the  reso- 
lution to  resist.  The  language  of  these  tribes  is  poetry;  their  ideas  are  elevat- 
ed; the  imagery  of  nature,  amidst  which  they  live,  has  imprinted  a majestic 
character  on  their  thoughts;  but  like  their  companions,  the  beaver  and  the 
elk,  they  cannot  be  converted  to  the  habits  of  laborious  life;  they  adopt  of 
civilization  only  its  vices ; their  remains  arc  fast  disappearing  under  the 
combined  influence  of  European  encroachment  and  savage  indulgence  (2) ; 
already  they  are  as  rarely  to  be  seen  in  New  York  as  in  London;  and  before 
many  ages  have  elapsed,  their  race,  like  that  of  the  mammoth,  will  be  cx- 

(1)  Mahc  Brim,  *1.  200,  203  Pljrne'a  Grog.  ir.  (2)  Ctutejubrmnd,  Voyagti  tn  Amrtlque. 
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tiuctj  and  their  memory,  enshrined  by  the  genius  of  Cooper,  'will  live  only 
in  the  entrancing  pages  of  American  romance. 

Ewmordi.  Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  British  exiles,  (lying 
grouts  ,ii  the  real  or  imaginary  persecutions  of  Charles  I,  first  approached 
•Ijon’So  the  American  shores;  and  their  increase  since  that  time  has  been 
tn  America,  unparalleled  for  so  considerable  a period,  in  any  other  age  or  part 
of  the  world.  Carrying  with  them  into  the  wilderness  the  powers  of  art  and 
the  industry  of  civilization;  with  English  perseverance  in  their  character, 
English  order  in  their  habits,  and  English  fearlessness  in  their  hearts ; 
with  the  axe  in  their  hand,  the  bible  in  their  pocket,  and  the  eneycloptrdia 
by  their  side;  they  have  multiplied  during  that  long  period  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio,  and  the  different  Stales  of  the  Union  now  contain  above  seven- 
teen millions  of  souls,  of  whom  fourteen  millions  arc  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race(l).  The  duplication  of  the  inhabitants  during  this  whole  time  has  re- 
gularly occurred  every  twenty-three  years  and  a half;  it  Was  the  same  under 
the  British  colonial  as  under  the  Ilepublican  independent  government;  evi- 
dently demonstrating  that  it  has  been  owing  to  general  and  permanent  causes 
altogether  independent  of  the  forms  of  constitutions.  The  Negro  inhabitants 
at  this  time  are  2,874,578,  of  whom  2,487,113  are  in  a state  of  slavery;  but 
though  the  black  inhabitants  increased  from  1790  to  1830,  faster  than  the 
while,  yet  the  balance  since  that  time  has  been  rather  turned  the  other  way, 
and,  except  in  the  most  southern  States,  the  European  race  is  increasing 
faster  than  tho  African  (2). 

prmi^cu  If  this  rate  of  increase  should  continne  for  the  next  hundred,  as 
Hrown>  it  has  done  without  the  slightest  variation  for  the  last  two  hundred 
AmXinn  years,  America  will,  by  the  year  1040,  contain  two  hundred  and 
popuiau™.  seventy  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  thirty  more  than  all  Europe 
west  of  the  Ural  mountains  at  this  time,  which  now  are  peopled  by  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  Prodigious  as  this  increase  of  humnn  beings  is, 
it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  it  will  be  realized  : 


fl)  The  following  is  the  increase  of  tho  American  population  since  the  first  regular  census  was  tnken 
in  1700:—  r 


*790. 

3.929,320 


1800. 

5.300,035 


iBio. 

7.239.903 


1820. 

9.638.220 


i83o. 

12.853.838 


t»|  n. 

17. 008, GOG 


This  rate  of  increase  is  exactly  thirty-four  per 
cent  every  ten  years,  being  just  the  growth  of  po- 
pulation in  Lanarkshire  during  the  last  ten  years. — 
Malts  Back,  xi.  340;  American  villas,  Au.  6;  tuttl 
Census  for  (840;  Slot.  Almanack.  265. 

The  increase  in  America  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  4.202,646  inhabitant* — being  a growth  of 
34j  per  cent  for  the  last  ton  years— less  than  the 
increase  during  the  same  period  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  following  counties,  from  1831 
to  1841.  the  augmentation  v. 

Monmouth,  * . . , 36,9  per  cent. 

Lanark 34.8  — 

Dumbarton 33.3  _ 

IHirh.nn 27.7  — 

Stafford, 24.2  — 

Lancashire,  ....  24.7  — 

Forfar,  r ...  . 22.0  — 

Surrey . 19.0  — 

York,  (West  Riding.)  . |8.2  — 

Chester,  . , . . . 18.5  — 

—Population  Returns,  184 1 .Great  Britain,  p.  2,  3. 

But  the  increase  oyer  the  whole  empire,  during 
these  ten  years,  bas  been  only  14  per  cent,  not  liwlf 
of  what  bas  occurred  in  America  daring  the  same 
period.  Yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  least  from 
58  000  to  60.000  persons  annually,  on  an  average, 


during  the  same  time  have  emigrated  from  the  Bri- 
tish Islands  and  settled  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
probable  that  the  increase  in  births  in  the  two  coun- 
tries was  not  materially  different;  an  extraordinary 
and  portentous  circumstance,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  British  islands  population  is  about  three 
hundred  to  the  sepia  re  mile,  whereas  in  America  it  is 
only  eleven  : the  area  of  the  States  being  about  ‘ 
1,500,000  square  miles, 

(2)  Census,  1841  i and  Tocq.  ii.  329,  370. 

The  following  is  the  relative  growth  «.f  popula- 
tion, in  the  Macks  and  Whites,  from  1780  to  1840,  ■ 
in  the  slave  States:— 

From  1790  to  1830,  Whites  increased  80  per  cent. 

— — — Blacks  — 112  — 

But  since  1830  the  proportion  stands  thus  t—  * 
From  1830  to  1840,  Whites  increased  30  per  cent. 

— — — Blacks  — 25  — 

What  is  very  remarkable,  it  appears  (Void  all  the  ~ 

Rctorns,  that  the  White  race  is  now  gaining  rapidly 
on  the  Black  in  all  the  Northern  States,  where  slavery  . 
is  abolished^  etui  the  Black  race  to  increasing  most 
rapidly  in  the  most  Southerly  States;  estate  ofthlngs 
which  leads  to  the  hope  that  in  process  of  time,  the 
Black  slave  population  will  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  Stales  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  M ax t co.— See 
(Iasei’s  Letters  on  Colonization  of  Society-,  1833  ; 
TotnrKvn.Lt,  if.  239  ; and  Population  Returns,  1840. 
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for  if  the  usual  causes  which  relard  the  advance  of  mankind  will,  long  ere 
that  time  arrives,  have  come  into  powerful  operation  over  a great  part  of 
the  Union,  as  they  already  have  done  in  the  states  on  the  sea-coast  which 
were  lirst  colonized,  yet  the  immense  tracts  of  unappropriated  rich  land  in 
the  hasin  of  the  Mississippi  will  still  communicate  an  unwonted  impulse  to 
the  principle  of  population,  and  perpetuate,  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert, 
the  prolific  augmentation  of  the  human  race.  Gradually,  however,  as  (he 
sea-coast  becomes  an  old-established  and  densely-peopled  country,  the 
temptation  to  European  emigration  will  diminish  while  its  difficulties  must 
increase;  thp  expense  of  transporting  a family  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
to  the  Far  AVest,  will  exceed  that  of  conveying  it  across  the  Atlantic;  the 
stream  of  European  settlement  will  take  some  other  direction,  and  the 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  who  now  annually  land  on  the  American 
shores,  from  the  states  of  the  old  world,  will  disappear  (1).  But  whatever 
may  be  the  rapidity  of  their  increase,,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  pro- 
lific powers  pf  nature  will  keep  far  a-head  of  them;  and  that,  great  as  is  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  American  agriculturists  at  this  lime,  it  will,  if  their 
society  is  undecayed,  be  far  greater  in  proportion  to  their  population  a 
thousand  years  hence. 

tamiuta  Prodigious  as  has  been  this  increaseof  population  during  so  long 

««  MiilS a Per*od,  in  the  whole  American  states,  it  is  incomparably  less  than 
’ the  growth  of  mankind  in  particular  parts  of  thisfavoured  quarter 
of  the  globe.  In  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  by  far  the  richest  part,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  population  has  multiplied  in  the 
last  fifty  years  no  less  than  fifty-fold,  having  increased  in  that  lime  from 
112,001)  to  U,58o,000!  This  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
well-authenticated  human  increase  on  record  in  the  world  (2}.  It  is  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  multiplication  which  mankind  possess  from  their  own 
unaided  resources;  and  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vast  influx  of  im- 
migrants into  those  fertile  regions,  both  from  the  states  of  the  Union  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  more  distant  British  islands.  The  number  of 
persons  who  annually  settle  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  fifty  thousand  (5).  At  New 


( l)  Alison’s  Population,  i.  60,  62. 

(?)  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  growth  of  population  in  the  provinces  in  the  basin  of  the  Mia* 
sissippi  since  1790*  It  almost  exceeds  belief • 


"'"T 

i83o. 

rtoo. 

1810. 

. »s  JO.  ! 

1840. 

Ohio,  ..... 
Kentucky,  .... 
Indiana,  .... 
Arkansas 

3,000 

73,677 

■ 

220,950 

4,875 

230,760 

406,511 

24,520 

581,434 

564,317 

147,178 

985.884 

687,917 

343.031 

1.516,467 

779.898 

685.866 

212,267 

476,183 

829,210 

383,702 

97,574 

352.411 

Illinois, 

Tennessee,  .... 
Missouri,  .... 
Mississippi,.  . . 

Louisiana.  .... 

35,691 

215 

105,602 

8,850 

12,282 

261,727 

20,845 

31,502 

76,556 

55,211 

422.813 

66.486 

75,448 

153,407 

157.455 
684,904 

140.455 
136.621 
215,529 

Total,  . . . . 

112.368 

385,866 

1,064,703 

2,080,667 

3.372.184 

5.335,578 

— American  Census  in  Malts  Bag*.  xi.  346:  American  Allas,  No.  6;  and  S tat.  Almanack,  1811.  264* 

(3)  Table  showing  the  number  of  Emigrants  who  1834, 26.610 

hjvc  landed  at  New  York  a lour,  in  the  years  under*  1835 26.540 

mentioned,  from  the  United  Kingdom  " 1 836,  . . ...  10.719 


1830 21.433  1837, 59,975 

1831, 22,607  1838 34,009 

1832  23,283  — Po«r*a*s  Part.  Tablet , viii.  |99. 

1833  16.109 
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"York,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  fire  thousand  landed  in  a single  week ; 
and  great  numbers  of  those  who  land  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  attracted  by  ' 
the  fertility  of  the  backwoods  of  America,  make  their  way  across  the  border. 
And  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  multitude  no  sooner  arrive  on  the  shores 
of  America,  than  they  crowd  away  to  the  back  settlements,  and  seek  the 
prodigious  flood  of  civilization  which  is  overspreading  the  banksof  the  Ohio. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  a still  greater  stream  of  immigration  from  America 
itself : for  clearly  marked  as  is  the  tendency  of  emigration  from  Europe,  and 
’ especially  from  the  British  islands,  to  the  American  shores,  it  operates  not 
less  forcibly  in  directing  mankind  from  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  into  the  vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  the  west. 
Such  has  been  the  growtii  of  the  human  species  in  that  fertile  territory,  that 
the  stales  in  its  great  alluvial  surface,  though  they  only  began  to  be  seriously 
.cultivated  in  1790,  contain  now  above  five  millions  of  inhabitants (1);  and 
from  the  vast  rapidity  of  their  increase,  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  it  is  no  longer  matter  of  doubt  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  their  representatives  will  have  a preponderating  voice  in  the  national 
legislature,  yc.  p • r 

or  There  is  something  solemn  and  almost  awful  in  the  incessant  ad- 

1™  vance  of  the  great  stream  of  civilization,  which  in  America  is  con- 

AllrgUiuy  tinuaily  rolling  down  from  thesummitsof  the  Alleghany  mountains, 

Hi,','".  and  overspreading  the  boundless  forests  of  the  Far  West.  Vast  as 
were  the  savage  multitudes  which  ambition  or  the  lust  of  plunder  attracted 
to  the  standards  of  Timour  or  Gengis  Khan,  to  oppress  and  overwhelm  the 
opulent  regions  of  the  earth;  immense  as  were  the  swarms  which  for  cen- 
turies issued  from  the  cheerless  plains  of  Scythia  to  insult  or  devastate  the 
decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ; they  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  ceaseless  flood  of  human  beings  which  is  now  in  its  turn  sent  forth  from 
the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  into  the  desert  parts  of  the  world.  No  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  persons,  almost  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  yearly 
pass  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the 
Arkansas  and  their  tributary  streams.  They  do  not  pass  through,  as  the 
Tartar  hordes,  like  a,  desolating  fire  ora  raging  torrent;  they  settle  where 
they  take  up  their  abode,  never  to  return.  Their  war  is  with  the  forest  and 
the  marsh,  not  the  corrupted  cities  of  long-established  man.  Spreading 
themselves  out  over  an  extent  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length, 
these  advanced  posts  of  civilization  comojence  the  incessant  war  with  the 
liatchet  and  the  plough;  and  at  the  sound  of  their  strokes,  resounding 
through  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to 
more  undisturbed  retreats.  Along  a frontier  tract,  above  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  average  advance  of  cultivation  is  about  seventeen  miles 
a-year.  The  ground  is  imperfectly  cleared,  indeed,  by  these  pioneers  of 
humanity;  but  still  the  forest  has  disappeared  under  their  strokes:  the 
green  field,  the  wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  infant  improvement  have 
arisen ; and  behind  them,  another  wave  of  more  wealthy  and  skilled  settlers 
succeed,  who  complete  the  work  of  agricultural  improvement.  The  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  retire  before  this  incessant  advance  of  civilization;  by 
a mysterious  instinct,  or  the  information  of  other  creatures  of  their  race,  they 
become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  great  enemy  of  their  tribe;  and  so  far 
does  the  alarm  penetrate  before  the  approach  of  real  danger,  that  they  are 

(l)  Tocq.  ii.  375,  377.  Census  of  America,  1340. 
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frequently  found  to  commence  their  retreat  two  hundred  miles  in  advance  of 
the  actual  sound  of  the  European  hatchet  (i). 
fi"r.‘*r’  H|e  first  settlers,  or  squatters,  who  precede  the  arrival  of  regular 
c°l°n‘sl3i  constitute  a most  important  class,  peculiar  to  America, 
h.b.Hona  of  whom  no  type  had  previously  existed  in  the  world.  Consumed 
lift.'  ° by  an  incessant  desire  to  explore  new  territories,  and  skim  the 
surface  of  the  as  yet  virgin  soil,  they  penetrate  with  dauntless  courage  into 
the  wilderness;  aud,  often  several  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  regular 
clearcrs  of  the  forest,  lirst  make  the  woods  resound  with  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  and  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet.  The  profound  solitude  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  the  dangers  from  wild  beasts  and  savage  tribes  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  independent  roaming  life  which  they  lead,  possess 
charms  which  more  than  compensate  to  them  for  the  loss  of  all  the  comforts 
and  intercourse  of  civilized  society.  The  desert  attracts  them  as  powerfully 
as  it  does  the  red  man  or  the  elk.  Under  pretenre  of  choosing  a more  healthy 
abode,  richer  soil,  or  more  abundant  game,  they  push  incessantly  forward  ; 
and,  advancing  into  the  very  depths  of  the  forest  or  the  prairie,  gradually 
drive  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  before  them.  Adventurers  of 
this  description  have  often  been  known  to  penetrate  a thousand  miles  alone 
into  the  woods  : in  a small  canoe,  capable  of  being  borne  on  the  shoulders, 
they  descend  immense  rivers,  with  no  other  equipments  but  a carabine,  a ' . 
bag  of  powder  and  shot,  a tomahawk,  a couple  of  beaver  snares,  and  a largo 
knife,  if  the  first  stragglers  of  the  crowd  approach  in  their  rear,  they  move 
steadily  on,  ever  far  in  advance  of  civilized  life;  and  leave  to  succeeding 
and  more  permanent  settlers  the  labour  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  the 
log-houses,  of  sowing  the  maize,  and  reaping  the  first  fruits  of  the  virgin 
riches  of  nature  (2). 

apjira.Bnrc  Few  objects  arc  more  striking  than  the  first  appearances  of  regu- 
fpro'  'ar  cuhivation  in  the  midst  of  the  aged  magnificence  of  nature, 
.-uiiiviuio.  They  have  been  thus  described  by  the  masterly  hand  of  an  eve- 
witness  : “ Beside,”  says  Chateaubriand,  “an  aucient cypress-tree 
of  the  desert,  is  to  be  seen  the  spring  of  infant  cultivation  ; the  golden  ears 
of  the  wheat  wave  over  thefallen  trunk  of  an  oak,  and  the  harvest  of  a season 
replaces  the  growth  of  ten  centuries.  Every  where  are  to  be  beheld  forests 
delivered  over  to  the  flames,  sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air,  and 
the  plough  slowly  making  its  way  through  their  roots  : land-surveyors  with 
their  long  chains  are  measuring  the  desert,  and  marking  out  the  lirst  divi- 
sions of  properly  on  its  surface  ; arbiters  settle  the  disputed  limits  : the  bird 
abandons  its  nest;  the  resting-place  of  the  wild  beast  is  converted  into  a log- 
house  ; and  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet  are  the  last  sounds  which  are  repeated 
by  the  echoes,  which  arc  themselves  perishing  with  the  forests  which  pro- 
duced them.”  Gradually  the  powers  of  man  assert  their  destined  superiority 
over  those  of  nature  : man  not  only  “ replenishes  the  earth,  but  subdues  it.” 

In  a few  years  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  disappear ; a few  indurated  stems, 
which  have  withstood  alike  the  fire  and  the  axe  of  the  woodsman,  alone  rise 
up  above  the  level  expanse  of  cultivation.  The  astonishing  riches  of  a virgin 
soil,  impregnated  with  the  ashes  of  the  forest  which  overshadowed  it,  reward 
fifty-fold  even  the  rudost  labours  of  cultivation;  the  smiling  village,  the 
church  spire,  the  infant  school,  succeed  ; bnt  with  them  are  mingled  the 

(|)  Tocq.  ii.  274.  Beport  of  Caw  and  Cln/kc  to  (2)  Micliaux,  Voyage  & l’Oue*t  dc*  Monts  Allc-  ^ 
Congress,  Feb.  4,  1829.  gbanv,  80,  01.  Malte  Bran,  xi.  253,254. 
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spirit  shop,  the  hotel,  the  attorney’s  office;  and  civilization  spreads  its  roots, 
with  its  blessings,  its  passions,  and  its  vices  (1). 

The  violence  of  the  mysterious  impulse  which  thus  impels  the 
vurMt  European  race  into  the  western  solitudes,  appears  in  the  strongest 
•iiram  nr  manner  in  all  the  public  carriages  which  transport  passengers  to 
imigiatioii.  these  distant  regions.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  every  week 
in  summer  descend  from  the  heights  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  margin  of  the 
streams,  which  promise  them  the  means  of  passing  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  west,  all  eager  for  an  immediate  conveyance  to  the  land  of  promise.  Dif- 
liculties  cannot  retard,  dangers  cannot  deter  them.  With  ceaseless  activity 
and  persevering  courage,  they  make  their  way  to  the  first  steam-boats,  which 
carry  them  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  to  that  mighty  river,  and,  without 
regarding  the  perils  of  the  passage,  or  the  numerous  dangers  of  steam  navi- 
gation, demand  only  to  be  instantly  conveyed  to  the  land  of  their  hopes. 
Such  arc  the  multitudes  that  llock  to  these  means  of  transport,  and  the  uni- 
versal anxiety  to  get  forward,  that  even  the  sight  of  a high-pressure  steam- 
engine  blown  up  before  their  eyes,  has  no  effect  in  deterring  others  from 
instantly  embarking  in  the  perilous  navigation.  They  ask  only  a cheap  pas- 
sage and  quick  voyage.  For  weeks  and  months  together  in  summer,  they 
stream  down  every  road  which  descends  from  the  Alleghany,  and  crowd  to 
the  quays  where  the  steam-boats  take  their  passengers,  almost  rolling  over 
each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  get  forward.  No  sooner  does  a boat  touch  the 
quay,  than  it  is  instantly  filled  with  passengers  ; and  with  scarcely  any 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  but  little  provender  in  their  scrips,  the  hardy 
adventurers  rush  forward  into  the  wilderness  before  then),  and  gain  from 
the  chase  a precarious  subsistence,  till  the  first  returns  of  cultivation  afford 
them  the  means  of  support  (2). 

"i.  Stearti  navigation  is  the  vital  means  of  communication,  by  which 
KIS'iSu  tllis  extraordinary  activity  is  conveyed  into  distant  regions.  The 
oa  ikr  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  all  their  numerous  tributary 
5“"'  streams,  arc  constantly  navigated  by  steam-boats.  Nearly  three 
hundred  ply  on  the  Mississippi  alouc;  upwardsof  five  hundred  areemployed 
in  the  different  rivers  which  convey  this  prodigious  flood  of  immigration  to 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Union.  Without  the  assistance  of  this  mighty 
agent,  which  alike  aids  the  descending,  and  conquers  the  adverse  stream, 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  clearing  of  the  forest,  must  have  been  compa- 
ratively slow ; propelled  by  its  marvellous  powers,  the  human  race  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  steps  of  a giant  through  the  vast  wilderness  prepared  for  its 
reception.  Steam  navigation  is  to  the  continent  of  America,  w hat  the  circu- 
lation is  to  the  human  frame;  and  the  commercial  wealth  and  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the 
moving  power  in  the  heart  which  sets  the  whole  circulation  in  motion  (a). 
rtwuuK?  Immense  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  powerful,  but  perilous, 
i>“"i  engine  of  advancement  lias  bceu  carried  in  the  American  conti- 
nent.  From  an  enquiry  set  on  foot  in  1831,  it  appears  that  (here 
were  in  the  United  States,  at  that  period,  five  hundred  and  six  banking  esta- 
blishments, independent  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  last  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  LL 3,500,000.  The  private 
banks  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  1,.1G,200,000  more,  making  jn  all  a pa- 
per circulation  of  L.  19,, ’100,000;  besides  L.10,000,000  in  specie.  This  makes 

\ 

(!)  Chateaubriand,  Voyage  en  Atneriqne,  3)8.  (2)  goeq.  it.  274.  Chevalier,  ii.  23.  24.  Alison  on 

Malle  Bren,  si.  200.  Hall's  America,  iii.  281,283.  Population,  i.  547. 

, • . {«  Chevalier,  ii.  24.  25. 
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the  total  circulation  at  that  period  nearly  L. 50, 000,000,  or  nearly  L.ia-head 
to  the  whole  free  population  ; a proportion  considerably  greater  than  obtains 
in  the  British  Islands,  if  the  vast  extent  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  this 
empire  arc  taken  into  consideration  (1).  This  vast  circulation  is  pushed  into 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  branch 
banks,  which,  like  so  many  forcing  pumps,  disseminate  the  banknotes  through 
every  village  and  hamlet  if  contains.  Such  is  the  competition  of  these  branch 
banks  for  employment,  that  they  are  every  where  established  on  the  frontiers 
of  civilization,  almost  before  the  surrounding  trees  are  felled.  The  discount- 
ing of  bills  is  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extent : the  law  allows  any  rale  of 
interest  agreed  on  by  the  parlies  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  often  excessive ; one 
per  cent  a month  is  an  usual,  three  per  cent  a month  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence; and  these  immense  profits  at  once  tempt  bankers  to  advance  money  to 
needy  adventurers,  and  indemnify  them  for  the  numerous  losses  to  which 
such  perilous  issues  are  liable.  So  powerful  an  agentis  this  system  of  paper 
credit  in  forcing  and  maintaining  the  industry  of  the  United  Stales,  that  its 
influence  may  be  seen  in  the  farthest  parts  of  their  possessions ; and  it  is  to 
the  greater  advantages  they  enjoy  in  this  respect,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
that  the  superior  population,  wealth,  and  cultivation  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  St.-Lawrence  and  lakes,  to  that  which  appears  on  the  British  side  of  those 
noble  estuaries,  is  to  be  attributed  (2). 

“ lie  was  a wise  man  who  said  that  paper  currency  is  strength  in 
l*,e  ou,sct>  I)ut  weakness  in  the  end;  and  America  has  more  than 
attended. ' once  bitterly  felt  the  truth  of  this  aphorism.  The  commercial  aud 
monetary  crises  to  which  she  has  long  been  subject  have  been  such,  that 
they  would  have  crushed,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  industry  of  any  other  nation. 
During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814,  the  commercial  distress  was 
such,  that  the  whole  northern  Slates,  including  New  York,  the  commercial 
capital  of  America,  were  on  the  .very  point  of  breaking  oil'  from  the  Union ; 
and  it  was  computed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  traders  in  the 
States  became  insolvent.  In  the  course  of  the  great  crisis  of  1837,  nearly 
all  the  cotton-growers  in  the  southern  Stales  became  bankrupt  together;  in 
the  still  more  disastrous  convulsion  of  1831),  the  whole  banks  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  southern  States,  including  the  National  Bank  of  tbo  United 
States,  at  once  slopped  payment;  those  of  New  York  ouly  avoided  a similar 
catastrophe  by  a contraction  of  credit,  not  less  disastrous;  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  these  repeated  shocks  upon  the  national  fortunes,  that  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  wltich  in  1856  had  reached 
L.  12,425,604,  in  1837  were  only  L.  4,693,225,  and  in  1858  L.  7,585,760. 
But  these  dreadful  catastrophes,  which  would  overwhelm  any  stale  in  the 
old  world  with  a mass  of  pauperism  from  which  it  could  scarcely  recover, 
cast  but  a passing  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  the  new.  The  vast  flood  of 
British  emigration;  the  constant  increase  of  population,  and  consequent 
rise  in  the  value  of  every  species  of  property,  even  without  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  its  owners;  lire  continual  forward  expansion  of  cultivation, 
in  a very  short  time  obliterate  the  effects  of  all  these  disasters.  So  boundless 
arc  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  no  human  catastrophes  seem  capable 
of  arresting  them  : in  a few  mouths,  a new  race  of  traders  succeed  those  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  who  have  been  swept  away  by  the  tempest : thpir 
bills,  discounted  at  12  per  cent , tsoon  put  them  on  the  perilous  road  to 

(l)  The  total  piper  circulation  of  ibe  Uniltxl  L. 33,000,000 ; in  nil,  ubeut  l,  75,000.000.— Ol'Cvi.- 
Kiugdoiu  it  L.  42, 300,000,  aud  iu  gold  aud  silver  l^oew’s  Commercial  Dictionary. 

(2)  Cite v, dter,  i.  392,  3V4. 
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affluence  or  ruin : their  predecessors,  who  had  sunk  before  the  storm, 
are  transported  by  the  steam-boats  to  the  hack  settlements,  where  they 
speedily  enter,  with  exemplary  vigour,  upon  the  labours  of  Cultiva- 
tion : the  ladies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  once  delicate  and  lan- 
guishing amidst  the  frivolities  of  affluence,  are  seen,  active  and  hippy, 
amidst  the  variety  of  rural  or  household  employment : and  the  deserts  of 
the  Ohio  are  vivified  by  a fresh  stream  of  intelligent  emigrants,  from  the 
effect  of  those  very  commercial  catastrophes,  which,  to  distant  spectators, 
appear  to  shake  to  its  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  industry  in  the  New 
YYorld  (i). 

c.m-r.1  This  marvellous  rapidity  of  increase  has  hitherto  not  only  been 
Sroi?*1"*  unattended  with  any  addition  to  human  suffering,  but  it  has 
ptopic.  taken  its  rise  rather  from  the  prodigious  extent  to  which,  owing 
to  the  combined  bounty  of  nature  and  efforts  of  man,  general  prosperity 
has  been  diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  community.  Among  the  many 
marvels  which  strike  an  European  traveller  on  his  first  approach  to  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  general  well-being  which 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  community.  Pauperism,  indeed,  exists  to  a most 
distressing  extent  in  many  of  the  first  peopled  States  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
nearly  all  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  Union  : poor’s  rates  are  in  con- 
sequence generally  established,  and  benevolence  is  taxed  nearly  as  severely 
as  in  the  old  monarchies  and  dense  population  of  the  European  nations.  Put 
these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  In  the  rural  districts,  and  especially 
in  the  States  which  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  scarcely  a 
working  man  who  does  not  eat  butcher  meal  twice  a-day ; and  so  great  is  the 
universal  demand  for  labour,  that  common  workmen  every  where  receive 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  u week  : skilled  labourers,  such  as  masons 
and  carpenters,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  for  their  ordinary  wages.  Such 
is  the  magnitude  of  these  gains  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries,  that  a common  workman,  with  ordinary  prudence,  is 
able  in  two  years  to  lay  by  enough  to  purchase  and  stock  a little  freehold  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres ; and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  the  return  of  the 
few  acres  which  he  has  cleared  and  sown  is  so  considerable  as  to  place  him 
and  bis  family,  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  but  on  the  fair  road  to 
rustic  opulence.  The  old  observation  of  Adam  Smith  still  holds  good,  that  in 
America  a widow  with  eight  children  is  sought  after,  and  married,  as  an 
heiress;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  greater  the  number  of 
arrows  in  the  quiver  of  the  American  cultivator,  the  greater  is  his  strength  in 
the  gate  (i). 

rrkrimm  ^ ® l*ie  universal  diffusion  and  extraordinary  facility  of 
ami  niin-r  acquiring  properly  over  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  which  is  the 
o,...‘  “ great  cause  of  the  coincidence  of  this  astonishing  increase,  with 
America*1"'  the  continued  well-being  of  all  the  individuals,  at  least  in  the 
rural  districts,  of  whom  the  population  consist.  Over  the  whole  of  America 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a single  farmer  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word — 
that  is,  a cultivator  wbo  pays  rent  to  a landlord  for  the  ground  which  he 
occupies  (5).  Every  man  is  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  are  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ; and  even  taking  into  view  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
Union,  the  cultivators  are  to  the  whole  other  classes  of  society  put  together, 

■O)  Tucq.  fv.  657.  Chevalier,  i.  It 7,  174.  (i)  Tuccj.  iii.  47, 

(2)  Hall’s  America,  Miriiucaa*,  Buckingham's, 
pQstipi.  Cluvalicr,  i.  158.  ' 
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in  Ihe  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one(\).  This  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and 
alTords  the  most  decisive  refutation  of  Mr.  Mallhus’s  celebrated  principle  of 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  in  the  later  stages  of 
society;  for  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  late  census,  the  proportion  lies  just  the 
other  way;  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  fur- 
nishing subsistence  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  (2).  Nay,  in  America  itself,  the  same  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
tinctly demonstrated  ; for  while  over  the  w hole  Union  the  cultivators  arc  to 
the  other  classes  as  four  to  one,  in  the  agricultural  states  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany they  are  as  eight  to  one  (o).  And  yet,  in  Great  Britain,  anterior  to  the 
last  live  extraordinary  bad  seasons,  subsistence,  derived  almost  entirely 
from  domestic  cultivation,  was  not  only  abundant,  but  overflowing;  and 
wheat,  for  the  first  time  for  a hundred  years,  was,  in  183a,  below  forty 
shillings  a quarter  ; while  the  average  amount  of  foreign  grain  imported  had 
been  steadily  diminishing  ever  siucc  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  (1).  Thus,  while  on  the  virgin  soil,  and  amidst  the  boundless  profu- 

(l)  The  following  it  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  the  other  classes  of  Society  in  the  United 

Stales  in  1840 

Agricultural,  3,717,756 


—Mining, 

15,203 

Commerce, 

. 117,575 

Manufactures, 

. 791,554 

Sailors,  .... 

56.025 

On  Lakes 

33.067 

Learned  Professions,  . 

65,236 

All  other  classes, 

(2)  By  the  ecus u*  of  1831,  out  of  3,414,175  fa- 
milies in  Great  Britain,  06 1,131,  or  nearly  a fourth, 
only  (282  rn  1000.)  ate  employed  in  the  production 
of  food,  liy  the  census  of  1841,  the  agricultural 
population  has  in  many  places  declined,  and  the 

(3)  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  agriculturists  to  Lite  other  classes  in  ll»c  States  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  Mountains,  t idelicet — 


1.078,660 

manufacturing  every  where  immensely  increased, 
aud  it  will  probably  appear  that  hardly  a fourth  are 
employed  in  rearing  food  for  the  remaining  threc- 
fourth*.— Poaraa,  i.  50  ; and  Census  1831. 
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South  Carolina, . 
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sion  of  America,  four  cultivators  only  maintain  one  person  engaged  in  pur- 
suits unconnected  with  agriculture,  amidst  the  dense  and  long-established 
population  of  tlreat  Britain,  one  cultivator  maintains  four  manufacturers  and 
artizans  : a fact  which  demonstrates,  that  so  far  from  population,  in  the  later 
stages  of  society,  pressing  on  subsistence,  the  powers  of  agriculture  daily,  in 
such  circumstances,  acquire  a more  decisive  superiority  over  those  of  popu- 
lation (1). 

oumi  But  in  America  there  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Vr'mcT™1  race  of  cultivators  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  altogether  un- 
wm  po*  paralleled  in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the  world.  In  every  other 
nation,  the  enjoyment  of  property  and  engrossing  of  mankind  in 
the  cares  of  agriculture,  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  the  strongest 
possible  attachment  by  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  the  little  freeholds  which 
they  cultivate;  and  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  life  has  lieen 
able  to  (ear  them  away  from  the  seals  of  their  childhood,  and  the  spots  on 
which  their  own  industry  and  that  of  their  fathers  has  been  exerted.  Mungo 
Park  has  told  us  how  strong  this  feeling  is  in  the  heart  of  Africa  among  the 
poor  negroes  : “To  him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that  which  is  drawn  from 
his  own  well,  and  no  shade  refreshing  but  the  tabba-lrce  of  his  native  dwell- 
ing. When  carried  into  captivity  by  a neighbouring  tribe,  he  never  ceases  to 
languish  during  his  exile,  seizes  the  first  moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with 
haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from  his  native 
village  (2).”  In  Ceylon,  Bishop  llcber  tells  us,  the  attachment  of  the  cultiva- 
tors to  their  little  properties  is  such,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a man  the 
proprietor  of  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  a single  tree  (5).  In  Fiance, 
the  same  principle  has  always  been  strongly  felt;  and  Arthur  Young  long 
ago  remarked,  that  it  continues  with  undiminished  strength,  though  the 
freehold  is  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  a tree;  while  in  Canada  local  attach- 
ment operates  among  the  habitant  of  French  descent  with  such  force,  that 
instead  of  spreading  out  into  the  surrounding  wilds,  the  cultivators  divide 
and  subdivide  among  their  children  the  freeholds  they  have  already  acquired; 
population  multiplies  inwards,  not  outwards,  and  instead  of  spreading  over 
and  fertilizing  the  desert,  it  leads,  as  in  old  France,  to  an  infinite  subdivision 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  already  cultivated  (4). 
mi’s".™!  I"  America,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
'o.ii  ..r  im  mankind,  this  strong  and  general  feeling  seems  to  be  entirely  olili- 
cT  lerated.  Though  the  labourers  of  that  country  have  probably 
derived  greater  advantages  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  any  other 
people  that  ever  existed,  yet  they  have  no  sort  of  attachment  either  to  the 
land  which  they  have  acquired,  or  to  that  which  they  have  inherited  from 
their  fathers.  Not  only  islanded  property  almost  always  sold  and  divided  at 
the  death  of  the  head  of  a family,  but  even  during  his  lifetime,  immigration 
from  one  spot  to  another  is  so  frequeut,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
grand  social  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  However  long  and  happily 
a proprietor  may  have  lived  upon  his  little  domain ; though  it  may  have  been 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  the  playground  of  his  infancy,  the  arbour  of 
his  wedded  love,  the  nursery  of  his  children ; though  it  may  be  endeared  to 
him  by  all  the  ties  which  can  bind  man  to  material  nature,  and  the  severance 
of  which  in  other  countries  constitutes  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  the  van- 
quished— au  American  is  always  ready  to  sell  it,  if  lie  can  do  so  for  a protit; 

(t)  Alison  on  Population,  chap.  ii.  40,  53.  (I)  Yonng'a  Travel*  in  France,  i.  4S6.  Toctj.  ii. 

(2)  P»rk'»  Travels,  i.  247.  204. 

(3)  IJebcr*  Travel*,  ii.  247. 
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and  patting  himself  and  his  family,  with  all  his  effects,  ou  board  (he  first 
steam-boat,  transport  himself  and  his  household  to  a distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  commence  again,  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred 
miles,  the  great  and  engrossing  work  of  accumulating  wealth.  To  turn 
money  into  land,  and  take  root  in  the  soil,  and  leave  his  descendants  there, 
is  the  great  object  of  ambition' in  the  old  world;  to  turn  land  into  money, 
and  leave  his  children  afloat,  but  affluent  in  society,  is  the  universal  desire 
in  the  new.  This  peculiarity  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  totally  at  variance  with 
what  had  previously  been  ever  observed  in  nations  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  that  it  may  be  considered  in  a social  point  of  view  as  the  grand 
characteristic  of  society  in  the  United  Stales  of  America;  and  its  present 
condition,  at  least  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  cannot  be  so  well  cha- 
racterized, in  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries,  as  by  styling  it  the 
Nomad  Agricultliui.  State  (f). 

!h, This  extraordinary  peculiarity  appears  19  be  mainly  owing  to 
lisritjr.  to  three  causes : 1 . The  universal  passion  for  democratic  equality, 
has  led  in  practice  to  a universal  division  of  landed  estates  among  all  the 
children  equally,  or  with  Sometimes  a double  portion  only  to  the  eldest.  The 
law  allows  a certain  portion  of  the  land  to  he  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will; 
but  primogeniture  is  so  repugnant  to  general  opinion,  that  this  power  is 
hardly  ever  acted  upon,  and  equal  division  is  universal.  Hence  a landed 
property  is  never  looked  to  as  a permanent  family  resting-place ; it  is  merely 
a temporary  lodging,  to  he  nsed  till  the  owner’s  death  breaks  it  up  into  lots, 
or  till  he  can  get  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  advantage.  Hereditary 
feeling  is  unknown  in  America;  even  family  portraits,  pictures  of  beloved 
parents,  are  often  not  framed,  as  ft  is  well  understood  that,  at  the  death  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  they  will  be  SIT  sold  and  turned  into  dollars,  to  be 
divided  among  the  children.  2.  Agriculture  being  the  general,  and  ill  many 
places  almost  only  profession,  it  is  regarded  as  a vulgar  occupation;  the 
aristocracy,  except  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolina?,  where  primogeniture  has 
more  strongly  taken  root,  is  never  to  be  found  among  the  landowners  any 
more  than  among  the  merchants  : the  little  freeholders  ou  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  are  the  grand  support  of  the  extreme  democratic  parly;  the  con- 
servative cause  is  upheld  only  by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  commercial  towns  on  the  coast;  the  democratic  cry  there  is  not 
down  with  the  landed,  but  down  with  the  paper  aristocracy.  The  whole 
clamour  against  paper  currency,  which  has  recently  convulsed  the  Union, 
and  in  its  effects  brought  insolvency  upon  three-fourths  of  the  w hole  trading 
classes  throughout  the  country,  was  in  reality  a political  movement;  they 
wanted  to  destroy  paper  credit,  and  stop  hank  issues,  because  they  knew 
perfectly  that  was  the  last  citadel  in  which  the  influence  of  property  was 
intrenched,  and  that  when  it  was  ruined  the  whole  power  of  the  slate  would 
be  centred  in  numbers  (2).  The  same  instinct  which  roused  such  a fever  in 
France  against  the  noblesse  made  the  American  democrats  run  at  the 
banks  (5). 

Efwtof  The  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  properly  on  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  in  consequence  of  the  felling  of  forests  and  spread  of 

LTJ'lTn  cultivation  around  it,  offers  a prospect  of  accumulating  fortunes 
and  amassing  wealth,  far  beyond  wbat  cau  be  obtained  from 

of arki if*,  the  slow  and  regular  returns  of  long-established  agricultural" 

(I)  Tocq.  ii.  1*21 . < !icv.  it.  1 12  j 
’ ) Ctitv.i.  109,201. 


, (3)  W c Iinri*  felt  tbc  same  in  Ufr.tl  Britain.  “ To 
fli-jHliv  Oulvi , go  (or 
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industry.  In  the  States  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  if  a man  can  only 
muster  up  a hundred  dollars,  and  buy  as  many  acres  of  land,  he  is  cer- 
tain that  in  ten  years,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and  accumulation  of 
population  around  him,  it  will  be  worth,  with  very  little  exertion  on  his 
part,  five  hundred  or  a thousand.  Hence  the  universal  fever  to  get  on  to  the 
frontier,  and  by  a cheap  purchase  of  virgin  land  at  once  reap  the  first  fruits 
of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the  first  profits  arising  from  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  man.  And  truly,  when  we  recollect  that  the  population  of  the  Stales 
to  the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  has  augmented  fifty-fold  in  the  last  half 
century,  it  may  be  conceived  what  prodigious  profits  must  have  been  realized 
by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  first  to  get  possession  of  the  land; 
and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  universal  passion  w hich,  obliterating  all 
recollection  of  home,  infancy;  and  place  of  nalivity,  perpetually  urges  the 
American  race  towards  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  the  real  El  Dorado  of  the 
New  World. 

' Nothing  is  more  remarkable  In  America  than  the  universal  activity 

VI  iy  lit  tll«  and  industry  which  prevail  in  all  classes  of  society.  That  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  Europe  is  laborious,  persevering,  and  energetic, 
need  not  be  told  to  any  one  who  witnesses  the  colossal  fabric  of  British 
greatness,  or  the  vast  impression  which  Eugland  has  made  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  But,  enterprizing  as  it  is  in  Orcat  Britain,  it  is  not  influenced 
by  such  a restless  spirit  of  activity,  such  a perpetual  fover  of  exertion,  as 
appears  among  its  descendants  in  Hie  New  World.  The  vast  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  fortune,  which  the  prodigious  increase  of  population,  and 
boundless  extent  of  fertile  land,  afford  ; the  entire  absence  of  all  hereditary 
rank  or  property,  which  opens  the  career  of  power  and  distinction  alike  to 
every  citizen  ; the  engrossing  thirst  for  gold,  which  springs  from  its  being 
the  only  source  of  distinction,  and  the  only  durable  basis  of  power,  have 
combined,  with  the  active  and  persevering  habits  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  Auglo-Saxon  ancestors,  to  produce  in  the  Americans  an  universal 
spirit  of  industry  ami  enterprize,  to  which  nothing  comparable  iias  ever  been 
witnessed  among  mankind.  It  is  the  fervour  of  Homan  conquest,  turned  only 
to  war  with  the  desert;  the  fever  of  French  democracy,  yet  “guiltless  of  its 
country’s  blood.”  In  the  British  islands,  if  energy  and  perseverance  distin- 
guish the  middle  classes,  labour  and  industry  the  lower,  the  higher  ranks  are 
often  indolent  or  luxurious  ; and,  with  the  graces  of  patrician  manners,  they 
have  sometimes  imbibed  the  selfishness  and  indolence  of  patrician  wealth. 
But  in  America , all  are  in  a stale  of  activity.  Every  human  being,  except  the 
pauper  and  the  lunatic,  is  engaged  in  some  profession  (-1). 

ArJmt  and  The  enterprize  of  the  Americans,  however,  differsfrora  that  which 

rW.drt  of  at  least  in  former  limes  laid  the  deep  and  solid  foundation  of  Hri- 
lish  greatness.  It  is  far  more  vehement,  ardent,  and  speculative. 
If  it  be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says,  that  “ he  who  hastened;  to  be  rich  shall 
not  be  innocent,”  there  arc  few  blameless  characters  in  the  United  States. 
The  few  idlers  from  Enrope  find  themselves  so  useless  and  contemptible 
amidst  the  general  din  of  activity  w ith  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  they 
are  driven  to  exertion  in  their  ow  n defence.  Wealth  being  universally  felt  to 
be  the  only  passport  either  to  influence,  enjoymeut,  or  consideration,  it  is 
every  where  sought  after  with  an  avidity  unknown  even  in  the  most  commer- 
cial states  of  the  Old  World.  Speculations  the  most  rash,  enterprizes  themost 
dangerous,  undertakings  often  Hie  most  absurd,  arc  gone  into  with  avidity, 


(1)  CW.  ii.  1 18,  IJJ,  I'H.  Tocq.  i.  84. 
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prosecuted  with  energy,  ami  never  abandoned  in  fickleness.  If  it  turns  out, 
as  is  not  (infrequently  the  case,  that  the  a flair  is  of  such  a kind  that  it  can  by 
no  possible  ellorl  be  brought  to  a successful  issue,  it  is  abandoned  in  a slate  of 
bankruptcy : the  speculators  gel  on  board  steamboats,  burry  away  to  lire 
frontier,  and  commence  anew  with  undiminisbed  energy  the  great  and  all- 
important  business  of  amassing  wealth.  Every  tiling  goes  on  at  the  gallop; 
neither  society,  nor  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  ever  pause  for  an  in- 
stant: new  undertakings  are  incessantly  commencing ; new  paths  of  life  con- 
tinually attempted  by  the  unfortunate;  successful  industry  ardently  prose- 
cuted by  the  prosperous.  Projects  of  philanthropy,  of  commerce,  of  canals, 
of  railways,  of  banking,  of  religious  and  social  amelioration,  succeed  one 
another  with  breathless  rapidity,  and  arc  all  gone  into  with  ardent  zeal  by 
the  different  classes  of  society,  according  to  their  inclinations  and  habits.  Ait 
European,  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of  social  life  ou  the  Continent,  is  almost 
stunned,  when  he  lands  at  New  York,  by  the  din  with  which  he  is  surrounded ; 
and  even  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  corresponding  turmoil  in  which 
the  commercial  cities  of  Ids  own  country  are  iuvt^j^d,  sees  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  au  additional  impulse  has  beeu  communicated  to  his  already 
active  race,  by  tire  democratic  institutions  and  vast  capabilities  of  the  New 
World  (1). 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  supposed  that  a country  such  as  this, 

...  possessing  unbouuded  natural  advantages,  with  unlimited  power 
of  elevation  and  means  of  advancement,  open  to  all,  even  thehumblest  of  the 
community,  and  with  uo  hereditary  rank  or  arbitrary  privileges  to  keep  back 
or  prefer  jany  in  the  common  race,  must  he  not  only  one  of  the  most  rising, 
hut  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  the  reverse ; 
and  this  is  the  people  of  all  others  w here  at  ouce  general  progress  is  the 
greatest,  and  private  discouieut  the  most  universal.  AU  classes  and  ranks 
are  djs6aUslied  with  their  condition,  and  plod  on  iu  sullen  discouieut,  which 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  apparent  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  even  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances.  The  scholars  are  dissatisfied : they  complain 
of  the  superficial  character  of  literature,  and  lament  that  its  lone,  instead  of 
rising,  is  progressively  sinking,  w ith  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  to 
the  working  orders  of  society.  The  professional  men  arc  dissatisfied  : they 
allege  that  their  rank  is  lower  than  in  Europe;  that  they  arc  overshadowed 
by  commercial  wealth,  and  find  no  compensation  in  the  esteem  or  respect  in 
which  their  avocalious  are  held,  or  the  society,  often  imperfectly  educated 
and  ill-mannered,  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  merchants  are  dissatisfied  : 
they  declare  that  they  are  worn  to  death  by  excessive  toil ; and  are  surrounded 
by  such  a multitude  of  competitors,  and  slippery  undertakings,  that  it  is 
seldom  that  they  can  preserve  iheirfortunes  during  their  lives,  and  still  more 
rarely  that  they  can  bequeath  them  in  safety  to  their  children.  Even  the  me- 
chanics and  cultivators  are  dissatisfied : outwardly  blessed  beyond  any  other 
class  that  society  has  ever  contained,  Lhcy  are  ground  down  by  the  pressure 
of  competition;  and  incessant  thirst  for  riches  and  advancement — a thirst 
which  net  even  the  boundless  capabilities  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has 
beeu  able  to  slake.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  surprising;  individual  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  the  desire  to  remove  it  by  rising  in  the  world,  is  at  once  the 
mainspring  of  the  general  progress,  and  the  certain  cause  of  private  discon- 
tent, in  free  communities,  hi  despotic  states  all  arc  contented,  because  none 
can  get  on ; iu  democratic  states  none  arc  contented,  because  all  can  gel  on ; 

(l)  Cbcv.  ii,  123j  12i.  Toeq.  ii.  128,  130.  Martineau,  Society  io  America,  Hi*  40,  4l. 
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and  thus  it  is  that  Nature,  in  mercy  to  her  offspring,  equalizes  in  all  respects, 
save  from  inequality  in  virtue,  the  sum  of  human  happiness  (i ). 

HilrTt' fir  “ ®ur  Prese,lt  civilization,”  saysChanning,  “ is  characterized  and 
wriub.  tainted  by  a devouring  greediness  for  wealth ; the  passion  for  gain 
is  every  where  sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  raising  up  bitter  foes 
against  any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  the  stream  of  wealth. 
I sometimes  feel  as  if  a great  reform  were  necessary  to  break  up  our  present 
mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that  Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the  uni- 
versal worldlincss,  may  come  into  near  contact  with  the  soul,  and  recon- 
struct society  after  its  own  pure  and  disinterested  principles  (2).”  This  is 
strictly  true,  and  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of  those  democratic  institutions, 
which,  by  removing  all  other  distinctions,  concentrate  the  whole  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  upon  this  one  object  of  ambition.  Rut  though  beyond 
all  precedent  desirous  of  wealth,  the  American  is  far  from  being  avaricious 
or  tenacious  in  its  disposal : like  Catiline,  he  is  “ alieni  appetens,  sui  pro- 
i fusus.”  In  no  country  .ny  wealth  bestowed  with  a more  lavish  hand  on  all 
undertakings,  public  oHPtvalc,  promising  a return  for  money,  or  gifted,  in 
a more  generous  spirit,  to  every  institution  of  a religious  or  charitable  des- 
cription. All  its  great  towns  can  boast  of  noble  establishments  for  education, 
public  worship,  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  almost  entirely  supported  by  pri- 
vate contribution,  which  can  vie  with  any  in  the  world,  both  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  undertakings,  and  the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they 
are  superintended  and  supported.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  extraordinary 
facilities  which  they  enjoy  of  gelling  wealth  make  them  liberal  and  generous 
in  its  disposal  : the  most  common  cause  of  an  avaricious  disposition  is  the 
experience  of  difficulty  in  making  money  (5). 

S”™"'*1  Although  the  mission  of  America  evidently  is  to  people  what  has 
An)«rira.  been  well  termed  “ the  Reserve  of  Nature;  ” and  her  democratic 
.institutions,  and  national  character,  impel  her  people,  with  such  violence 
towards  that  noble  destiny  : yet  she  is  great,  also,  in  her  seaport  towns  and 
commercial  activity.  The  very  transit  of  such  a multitude  of  emigrants,  in 
their  way  to  the  land  of  promise  in  the  West — the  wants  of  such  a vast  and 
rapidly-increasing  population — necessarily  induce  a very  greal  foreign 
trade  (i).  New  York,  the  commercial  capital  of  America,  already  numbers 
three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  at  its  present  rate  of 
increase,  will  in  twenty  years  have  six  hundred  thousand  ; Philadelphia  has 
two  hundred  thousand  ; Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  are  all  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  will  soon  rival  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  old  world. 

(1)  Marlineau,  ill  40,  40.  tier.  ii.  374.  (i‘i  Che*,  ii.  1 59.  Buckingham’s  America,  ii. 

(2)  Channing's  Letter  lo  ilirnej,  1837.  237,  248  ; and  passim  . 

(8)  The  following  is  the  present  population  and  past  progress  of  the  principal  cities  in  America 


— American  Statistical  Almanac  for  1812,  j>>  261. 
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The  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  insatiable  passion  for  gambling  adven- 
tures, by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  arc  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, occasion,  indeed,  periodical  and  rapidly-returning  crises  of  com- 
mercial or  monetary  distress,  and  overwhelm  the  land  with  a flood  of 
embarrassment  exceeding  any  thing  ever  experienced  from  pacific  causes  in 
the  old  world.  But  these  dreadful  catastrophes,  though  the  cause  of  un- 
bounded private  suffering,  produce  apparently  no  sensible  diminution  intho 
general  progress  of  their  commercial  activity.  A new  race  of  energetic  ad- 
venturers, equally  capable,  equally  daring,  immediately  succeeds  that  which 
had  been  swept  away.  The  great  work  of  private  effort  and  public  advance- 
ment continues  with  unabated  vigour;  the  flame,  apparently  extinguished 
for  ever,  burns  up  again  with  fresh  brilliancy;  wave  after  wave  is  broken  on 
the  shore,  but  the  great  flood-tide  still  streams  forward,  and  rises  higher  and 
higher  upon  the  beach. 

enyrrs,  T|ie  American  seaman  possesses  all  the  hardihood  and  daring 

com  merer  which  have  given  to  tliose  of  Great  Britain  the  empire  of  the  ocean, 

pin;5'"'"  and  is  stimulated  in  addition  by  a spirit  of  adventure,  a thirst  for 
gain,  exceeding  that  of  his  hardy  progenitors  on  the  wave.  The  progress  of 
American  foreign  commerce  has  been  more  rapid,  for  the  last  half  century, 
than  that  of  England  during  the  same  or  any  former  period.  The  same  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  inextinguishable  passionfor  advancement,  which 
drives  their  race  with  such  violence  towards  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  has  sent 
them  forth  with  equal  vigour  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  impelled  their 
sails  into  every  creek  and  bay  of  the  navigable  seas.  Their  pendants  are  to  be 
seen  alongside  those  of  England  in  every  harbour  of  the  world:  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  Petersburg  and  Constantinople ; in  the  waters  of  Canton  and 
the  Gulf  of  New  Zealand ; amidst  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole  and  on  the  frozen 
shores  of  Greenland.  Individual  adventure,  private  enterprize,  have  in  so 
short  a time  achieved  all  these  prodigies;  the  American  commercial  navy 
owes  nothing  to  the  encouragement  or  power  of  its  government.  The  Ame- 
rican shipmaster  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  with  a scanty  crew  and  ill- 
equipped  ship  ; indefatigable  exertion,  untiring  watchfulness,  supply  the 
want  of  numbers;  he  takes  in  his  cargo  of  tea  alCantou,  returns  toNew  York, 
sells  it  at  a halfpenny  a pound  cheaper  than  his  British  rival,  and  he  is  con- 
tent (1).  It  is  in  this  minute  attention  to  details,  and  indefatigable  vigour, 

(|)  Tabt*  Allowing  the  progress  of  exports  au<l  import*  of  the  United  States  t— 
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'hat  the  secret  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  American  commercial  navy  is  to 
he  found.  Yet  is  its  value  so  Considerable  as  to  have  now  (1840) reached  in 
exports  the  vast  amount  of  131^00,1)06  dollars,  or  1.. 20, 802, 000,  of  which 
113,000,000  dollars,  or  1,. 20, 220, 000,  is  for  the  value  of  domestic  produce. 
Their  imports  for  the  same  year  were  101,000,000  dollars,  or  L. 21 ,200,000 
sterling.  Roth  exports  and  imports  have  more  thah  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years;  a progress  somewhat  greater  than  the  British  foreign  com- 
merce has  made  during  the  same  period  (1). 

TMrpre.  The  American  navy  at  this  time  (1811)  consists  of  seven  ships  of 
mum?  Oic  One,  and  four  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frigates,  twenty-one 
sloops,  and  twelve  schooners  and  brigs ; no  very  formidable  force 
fora  power  which  boasts  its  ability  to  contend  with  (treat  Britain  for  the  cm-  . 
pire  of  the  waves.  The  real  strength  of  their  marine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  and  growing  amount  of  their  commercial  vessels,  and  the  vigour  and 
courage  which  long  training  on  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  have  communicated 
to  the  already  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  their  seamen.  The  marine  seamen 
of  their  w hole  States  for  the  year  1841  was  5G,000 ; a considerable  commercial 
navy,  from  whence  powerful  supplies  of  sailors,  already  trained  to  the  most 
material  parts  of  their  duty,  may  at  all  times  be  obtained..  The  pay  they  give 
to  the  seamen  and  inferior  officers  is  very  high;  to  the  superior  ones  propor- 
tionally low;  a peculiarity  observable  universally  In  the  United  States,  where 
democratic  parsimony  can  only  relax  in  favour  of  that  class  with  which  itself 
sympathizes,  and  from  the  comforts  of  which  itself  may  benefit.  Gunners 
receive  h. 130  a-ycar,  boatswains  L.180,  captains  on  duty  Only  L.023.  The 
wages  of  common  sailors,  being  four  or  five  pounds  a-month,are  so  conside- 
rable as  to  attract  a large  portion  of  British  seamen  Into  their  service  (2), 
whom,  from  the  identity  of  language  and  habits  between  the  two  states,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish;  while  the  diminutive  number  of  their  ships,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Creat  Britain,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  latter  power 
to  attempt  to  vie  with  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  the  remuneration 
they  can  hold  out  to  the  naval  service, 
n.  ir  mill-  If  the  navy  of  America,  even  in  the  present  maturity  of  its  power, 
ur)  furrr.  ;s  shjkIi^  j(s  mi|jtary  fgrce  ;s  sf,||  morc  inconsiderable,  and  affords 
a striking  proof  of  the  entirely  pacific  direction  which  the.  national  strength 
has  hitherto  taken.  It  Consistsof  eight  regiments  ofinfantry,  throe  of  cavalry, 
and  three  of  artillery,  numbering  in  all  12,337  combatants!  This  is  just  the 
strength  of  a Roman  legion,  or  of  one  of  Xapoleon’s  divisions.  It  is  not  a 
fifth  part  of  the  military  force  of  Havana,  nor  a half  of  that  maintained  by 
Baden  or  M irtcmburg.  Such  as  it  is,  this  Lilliputian  force  is  scattered  over 
fifty  fortified  postson  the  frontier,  and  twelve  arsenals  in  the  interior, stretch- 
ing over  an  extent  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  being  not,  on  an  average, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  each.  Of  all  marvels,  this  amount  of  military 
force  is  the  most  marvellous,  when  the  magnitude  and  resources  of  the 
Republic  arc  taken  into  view,  the  vast  extent  of  frontier  they  have  to  defend, 
and  the  arrogant  tone  which  they  assume  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  states.  It  is  true  they  have  a militia  every  where  established, 
which,  in  periods  of  danger,  may,  it  is  said,  enrol  iiftccu  hundred  thousand 
combatants  around  its  banners  (3j;  but  although  such  a force,  composed  of 

(0  Woodbury's  IWport  to  Congress,  Ore.  9,  'I list  of  New  York  was  ....  103,135 

18  . , Pennsylvania 357.118 

(3)  American  Hary  List,  llSl,  in  Mat.  Alma-  Virginia 105.133 

“fM  la?' i.  , Olbio 146,438 

(3)  Itic  Ultima  of  l we  whole  Slates,  nmouwleil,  — Mllilio  A blind,  1841  i Suit  Almanac,  35,  for  ■ 
accenting  to  the  armv  list  of  1841.  !«  1,893.053  J8)l. 

men  in  arms. 
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backwoodsmen,  combating  behind  trees  in  their  forests,  may  be  very  formi- 
dable, and  mav  sometimes  make  a stout  resistance  behind  intrenchmcnls 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns;  yet  the  result  of  the  war  of  1812  demon- 
strated, what  a priori  might  have  been  readily  imagined,  that  it  is  incapable 
of  carrying  on  war  in  the  field,  is  wholly  unfit  for  offensive  operations,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  defence  even  of  the  strongest  positions,  if  assailed 
with  skill  by  much  inferior  forces.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive  : the  Ameri- 
cans allowed  their  capital  to  he  taken  and  pillaged  by  a llrilish  division,  that 
could  not  muster  three  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets.  Be  Tocqucvillc 
was  never  more  correct  than  when  be  asserted,  that  if  America  were  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  European  powers,  it  w*ould  at  the  end  of  a century,  it  still 
independent,  have  made  a much  more  rapid  progress  than  any  of  them;  but 
that  it  would  run  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  three  or  four  times 
conquered,  in  the  interim,  by  monarchies  not  possessing  a fourth  part  of 
its  material  resources  (1). 

JUT-™-  Incredibly  small  as  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the 
Sho™  !7'  United  Slates  appear  to  one  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  colossal 
gJtS*1"*  armaments  of  the  European  powers,  they  are  fully  as  large  as  the 
scanty  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  government  can  afford  to  main- 
tain. Such  is  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  America,  as  in  all  countries  where 
democratic  power  is  really,  and  not,  as  in  republican  France,  nominally 
established,  that  no  consideration  will  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  burdens 
necessary  to  put  the  national  independence  on  a secure  foundation.  The 
ordinary  national  revenue  at  this  time,  (1840,)  is  only  1 1,19*7 ,000  dollars,  or 
E.3, 801,000;  and  including  all  extraordinary  aids,  no  more  than  28,231,000 
dollars, or  I.. 3,858, 000.  The  expenditure  is2«,  013, 050  dollars,  or  E.3, 000,134. 
There  is  no  national  debt  properly  so  called,  that  is,  attaching  to  the  central 
government,  excepting  a floating  balance  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars 
in  exchequer  bills,  issued  during  the  dreadful  commercial  embarrassments 
and  consequent  fall  of  revenue  during  the  last  four  years.  Of  this  revenue, 
four-fifths,  or  about  15,000,000  of  dollars,  ( I.. 3, 330, 000, ) is  derived  from 
customs : there  is  no  excise  or  direct  taxes  to  the  general  government  of  any 
kind;  and  the  remainder  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Stale,  which,  In  the  year  1810,  produced  2,020,000  dollars, 
or  E. 330, 000.  But  each  of  the  separate  States  in  the  Union  has  a separate 
exchequer,  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  its  own,  from  which  its  local 
expenses,  such  as  judges,  courts  of  justice,  militia,  etc.,  are  defrayed.  The 
greater  pai  l of  the  debt  of  each  separute  State  has  been  contracted  by  their 
local  legislature  for  the  promotion  of  great  public  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  canals,  railways,  and  bridges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  and 
these  debts  are  very  considerable,  amounting  in  all  to  248,841,340  dollars, 
or  L.51 ,210,332;  a fact  of  no  small  moment  to  Great  Britain  at  this  time, 
considering  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  sum  is  due  to  English  capitalists,  ' 
and  that  the  democratic  masters  of  several  of  these  Stales  have  already 
adopted  the  convenient  device  of  “ repudiating”  the  debt,  in  other  words, 
refusing  to  pay  either  its  principal  or  interest,  after  it  has  been  expended 
for  their  behoof;  and  that  it  is  generally  made  an  indispensable  pledge,  with 
every  representative  on  the  popular  side  (2),  that  he  is  to  support  the  system 
of  “repudiation,”  and  relieve  the  people  of  the  disagreeable  burden  of 
paying  their  debts. 

fllAnnT  Lilt,  1811.  St»l.  AlroMuw,  83.  Tocq.  (»',  S«  liuMiM  StatriMlil,  1811,  in  Slat.  Aim. 
ii,  274.  l84l,  97,  98. 
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sketch  of  The  government  of  America,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a pure 
rt™™-  and  unmixed  democracy;  establishedonasca!e,andovcranextent, 
■mutton.  l0  w],;cii  there  never  has  been  a parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  central  government — the  local  government — the  officers  of  state,  the 
president  of  the  republic,  the  judges,  and  civil  officers  of  every  description, 
in  all  the  States,  arc  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  cither 
through  the  medium  of  the  elections  for  their  separate  legislature,  or  the 
general  clccliou  for  the  national  office-bearers.  So  great  is  the  amount  of 
the  constituency  which  may  be  called  on  to  vote  on  the  election  of  a presi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  nearly  two  millions  and  a half  of  electors 
record  their  suffrages  on  that  interesting  occasion;  and  nearly  that  number 
actually  voted  at  the  election  of  General  Harrison  on  4th  March  1841  (lj. 
This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  a 
population  of  14,i>00,000  free  whites  in  round  numbers,  being  about  one  to 
six  in  the  whole  free  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are 
830,000  electors  out  of  27,000,000  people,  or  1 in  32  only;  in  France,  less 
than  200,000  among  32,000,000,  or  1 in  100!  Ho  widely  different  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  electoral  suffrage  has  been  carried,  in  the  three  countries 
in  the  world  where  the  greatest  efforts  in  favour  of  freedom  have  been  made, 
and  popular  institutions  have  been  established  on  the  broadest  basis,  ft  will 
not  appear  surprising,  when  these  figures  are  considered,  that  the  Americans 
should  be  repudiating  their  debts,  while  those  of  England  have  always  been, 
and  of  France  are  now,  at  least,  religiously  upheld.  The  mass  of  the  people 
arc,  no  doubt,  deeply  interested  in  the  final  result  of  keeping  faith  with  the 
public  creditor;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  its  violation  promises  them  a 
most  alluring  liberation  in  the  outset  from  disagreeable  burdens.  The  majo- 
rity of  men  in  all  ages  are  governed  by  the  first  effect  of  measures  which 
strike  the  senses  only;  ultimate  consequences,  overwhelming  in  their  influ- 
ence on  the  thinking  few,  arc  wholly  overlooked  by  the  unthinking  many. 
The  majority  of  men  will  never  discharge  their  obligations  if  they  can  possibly 
help  it.  If  Great  Britain  wants  to  shake  off  its  national  debt,  it  has  only  to 
exteud  the  suffrage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  burden  will  not 
stand  three  months. 

hm'  According  to  the  theory  of  the  American  constitution,  a great  va- 
qnui.rcu-n-  riety  of  checks  are  established,  intended  to  limit  and  restrain  the 
their  eon-  inordinate  power  givon  to  the  popular  voice  in  the  formation  of 
government.  The  principle  of  their  union  is,  lhat  whatever  power 
is  not  expressly  vested  in  the  federal  government,  belongs  of  right  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  separate  Status;  and  the  central  authority  itself  is  restrained 
as  much  as  appeased  under  such  n system  for  its  formation.  The  general 
government,  wliich  meets  at  Washington  in  congress,  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers—the  Senate  and  lluuse  of  lleprescntalives.  Each  Stale  sends  two  mem- 
, bers  to  the  Senate,  and  a certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
which  is  fixed  every  ten  years,  to  that  of  the  Keprosentatives.  This  propor- 
tion was  originally  made  one  to  every  thirty  thousand  persons;  but  in  1792, 
this  was  changed  to  one  in  thirty-three  thousand;  and  in  1832,  tq  one  in 
forty-eight  thousand  souls  (2).  The  house  of  representatives  is  uamed  by  the 

(1)  On  that  occasion  there  voted  for 

Tlarriton, 1, 274.783 

“Van  Burro.  . .........  1.128,702 

' Total  electors,  2,403,485 

— -Slat.  Almanac,  1 84 1.  53. 

( 2 ) Story,  f.nw*  of  United  Static,  i.  235.  * 
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direct  and  immediate  vote  of  the  people;- the  senate,  by  the  choke  of  the 
State  legislature  : thus  the  first  is  the  result  of  a single,  the  second  of  a dou- 
ble election.  In  the  first  instance,  the  seat  endures  for  two,  in  the  second,  for  • 
six  years.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is  endowed  only  with  legislative 
powers ; the  senate,  in  addition  to  these,  with  certain  judicial  and  executive 
duties.  No  bill  can  become  a law  until  it  passes  both  houses ; but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  senate  judges  of  impeachments  preferred  by  the  lower  house  for 
state  offences,  and  its  consent  is  requisite  to  ratify  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  validate  certain  appointments  to  offices  made  by  the  presi- 
dent (1).  .. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a great  degree  in  the  president,.  , 
whose  functions-  are  intended  to  correspond  with  those  of  a sove- 
reign in  the  European  monarchies;  but  both  in  substantial  authority  and 
theoretical  right,  the  two  are  essentially  different.  His  tenure  of  cilice  is  not 
for  life,  but  for  fonr  years;  and  a vice  president  is  always  elected  with  the 
president,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  death  while  in  office,  succeeds  without  any 
further  election.  The  president  can  propose  no  laws  to  Congress,  and  his 
ministers  are  excluded  in  like  manner  as  himself;  so  that  it  is  only  by  indi- 
rect means  that  the  views  of  government  can  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 
No  inviolability  is  attached  to  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate,  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional rnonarchs  of  France  and  England.  The  president  carries  the  laws 
into  execution,  but  he  has  no< share  in  their  formation;  he  can  refuse  his 
sanction  to  them,  but  by  a singular  anomaly,  though  that  prevents  their  exe- 
cution, it  docs  not  prevent  them  from  being  laws,  and  carried  into  effect 
when  a more  pliant  chief  of  the  republic  is  elected.  The  only  real  source  of 
influence  which  the  president  enjoys,  is  .the  nomination  to  employments 
under  government;  and  their  number  is  very  considerable,  for  it  already 
amounts  to  sixty  thousand  (2),  the  greater  part  of  whom  arc  removed  w ith 
every  change  of  administration  (3).  o - a'.y' ;■  o'  V; 

wr.-'j"!,  jt  js  notj  however,  either  in  the  president  dt  the  senate,  in  the 
ministers  of  state  or  the  house  of  representatives,  that  the  true 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Stales  resides.  Government  is  really  vested  in  the 
people;  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  figurative  and  hyperbolic  sense  in  which 
that  expression  is  used  in  the  declamations  of  modern  Europe,  but  really, 
practically,  and  effectively.  Each  separate  state  is  a democracy  in  itself, and 
in  it  the  power  of  the  people  is  exerted  without  any  control.  Every  one  has 
its  governor,  Us  senate,  and  house  of  representatives;  the  whole  number  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people.  The  senators,  in 
these  state  legislatures,  vary  from  twelve  to  ninety-three  in  number  : the 
representatives  from  twenty-six  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.  These  legis- 
lative bodies  are  vested  with  what  practically  amounts  to  absolute  powers  in 
their  separate  states,  and  the  governor  carries  into  effect  the  declared  w ill  of 
the  majority  of  both  houses,  in  like  manner  as  he  does  the  declared  will  of 
Congress.  They  exclusively  manage  their  debts,  finances,  improvements, 
judicial  establishment,  militia,  harbours,  roads,  railways,  canals,  and  whole 
- -ffti'-'J  a! 

(I)  Story,  199,  3 1 4.  Tocq.  i.  200.  and  197  . 


(2)  Offices  in  America  in  the  gift  of  the  Exerntive 

Collection  of  taxes  and  general  administration, 12,144 

Military,  and  service  against  the  Indians 9.643 

Navy, ‘6,499 

Post  Office,  i . * • 3l,9i7 


— •Ca.lrouk’s  Report  tothe  Senate , f 836.  Given  in  Cjiavxi.!Ba» ii.  461.  Note  46. 
(3)  Tocq.  f.  307,  209-  Kent's  Commentaries  *.  289.  Cher.  i.  328. 
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local  concerns.  So  extensive  and  undefined  are  their  powers,  that  it  may.be 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  amount  to  those  of  declaring  pence  and  war, 
and  acting  in  all  respects  as  independent  states.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  particularly  the  dispute  with  the  Southern  States  in  183-i, 
on  the  question  of  nullifying  the  tariff  of  duties  established  by  Congress;  and 
the  open  hostilities  which  the  Northern  Slates  carried  on  with  the  British 
inhabitants  on  the  Canada  frontier  in  1837  and  1839;  the  separate  Stales,  the 
Carolinas  in  the  first  instance,  and  New-York  and  Maine  in  the  second,  took 
upon  themselves  to  set  the  authority  of  the  central  government  at  defiance  ; 
and  Congress  and  the  executive  were  glad  to  veil  their  weakness  under  the 
disguise  of  moderation,  w hile  in  reality  they  succumbed  to  the  w hole  de- 
mands of  the  insurgent  commonwealths.  It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretell,  that  a vast  confederacy  of  separate  states,  each  with  its  own 
legislature  and  armed  force,  and  actuated,  from  difference  of  climate  and  si- 
tuation, by  opposite  and  conflicting  interests,  held  together  by  so  slender  a 
tie,  is  not  destined  to  hang  long  together  (1). 

{Lr'Rjjf  ,n  one  important  respect,  America  differs  entirely  from  any  state 
sin...  of  Christendom,  or  indeed  any  stale  that  ever  before  existed  in  the 
world.  Ft  acknowledges  no  state  religion,  and  no  public  funds  whatever  are 
provided  for  the  elcrgy,  or  religious  instructors  of  any  denomination.  All  are 
on  the  fooling  of  dissenters  in  England;  that  is,  they  are  maintained  solely 
by  the  seal  rents,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks.  Churches, 
especially  in  the  great  towns,  are  numerous,  and  embrace  every  possible  va- 
riety of  belief,  from  the  austere  Puritan,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  pa- 
triarchs who  two  centuries  ago  sought  a refuge  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  per- 
secution of  Charles  I,  to  the  lax  Socinian,  whose  creed  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  Deist  of  ancient  times.  Episcopacy  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  except  Baltimore  : but  the 
Presbyterians  arc  also  very  numerous:  and,  in  several  districts,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  making  great  progress,  insomuch  that  they  now  number  above 
two  millions  of  souls  within  the  pale  of  their  church,  in  the  whole  States  of 
the  Union.  Religion  in  the  United  States  being  entirely  separated  from  civil 
government,  its  ministers  are  relieved  from  that  jealousy  whiclt  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  attached  by  the  democratic  parly  to  every  person  in  any  situation  of 
trust,  whether  eivM  or  ecclesiastical,  whose  nomination  is  not  vested  in  them- 
selves. The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  elected  by  their  congregations; 
they  are  maintained  by  them  during  llieir  incumbency:  they  may  he  dismiss- 
ed by  them  at  pleasure.  A strong  religious  feeling  pervades  the  United  States, 
especially  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  which  has  descended  to  them 
from  their  puritan  ancestors;  the  clergy  have  no  political  influence,  and 
never  intermeddle  with  temporal  affairs;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world 
have  they  a stronger  influence  in  society,  or  are  their  opinions  more  attend- 
ed to,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  their  congregations.  It  is  to  this 
general  influence  of  religion,  and  the  unseen  chain  which  it  has  thrown  over 
the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  that  the 
existence  of  society  for  so  considerable  a period  as  sixty  years,  without  any 
considerable  convulsions,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ex- 
ternal restraint  or  efficient  government,  is  to  he  ascribed  (2). 
pr°»itk«*  But  die  difficulties  of  the  American  Church  are  yet  to  come,  and 
<"*  i with  the  increase  of  its  destitute  population,  and  of  the  classes 
religion,  which  subsist  ou  wages  alone,  the  impossibility  of  providing  by 

(I)  Tocq.  i.  lit,  ISO.  Stat.  Almanac,  1810,  126.  (2)  Tocq,  ii  224,  226.  Cher.  il.  328.  Man.  iil. 

2T2,  263. 
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■voluntary  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  will  become  very 
apparent.  No  want  of  religious  instruction  is  felt  in  the  great  commercial 
towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts  the  case  is  often  directly  the  reverse  (f); 
and  although  the  proportion  of  proprietors  6as  hitherto  been  so  great,  no 
less  than  tive  millions  of  persons  already  exist  in  the  United  States,  for 
whom  there  is  no  provision  in  any  place  of  endowed  or  provided  public 
worship  whatever  (2).  If  this  is  the  case  in  their  infancy,  what  will  it  be  in 
their  maturity  and  old  age?  And  how  are  funds  10  be  raised  to  provide  for 
the  deficiency  in  a democratic  worldly  community,  which  starves  down  ail 
its  public  establishments  to  the  lowest  point,  and  where  no  legislator  ever 
yet  has  ventured  to  hint  at  a general  direct  tax?  If  nothing  else  existed  to 
subject  America  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  the  seeds  of  its  mortal 
distemper  are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  any  provision  for  the  gratuitous 
religious  instruction  of  the  poor : the  very  circumstance  which,  with  the 
admirers  of  their  institutions,  is  the  most  ceaseless  subject  of  eulogy  (5). 
.ffrciTnf  Already  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  dependence  of  the  ministers  of 
ih/cirVo-  all  denominations  on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  llocks,  has 
iii"7i.”s>  become  painfully  conspicuous.  Iteligion  has  descended  from  its 
flork',c*r  function  of  denouncing  and  Correcting  the  national  vices,  and 
become  little  more,  with  a few  noblo  exceptions,  of  whom  Chunning  is  an 
illustrious  example,  than  the  re-echo  of  public  opinion.  Listen  to  the  words 
of  an  able  and  candid  eyewitness,  herself  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
voluntary  system.  “The  American  clergy,”  says  Miss  Marlineau,  “ are  the 
most  backward  and  timid  class  in  the  society  in  which  they  live;  self-exiled 
from  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  lime;  the  least  informed  with  true 
knowledge ; the  least  conscious  of  that  Christian  and  republican  freedom 
which,  as  the  natural  atsmosphere  of  piety  and  holiness,  it  is  their  prime  duty 
to  cherish  and  diffuse.  The  proximate  causes  of  this  are  obvious:  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  living  of  the  clergy  depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
they  serve;  to  all  but  the  far  and  clear-sighted  it  appears  that  the  usefulness 
of  their  function  does  so.  The  most  guilty  class  of  the  community  on  the 
slavery  question  at  present,  is  not  the  slaveholding,  nor  even  the  mercantile, 
but  the  clerical.  They  shrink  from  the  perils  of  the  contest,  it  will  not  be 
for  them  to  march  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Yet  if  the  clergy  of  Ame- 
rica follow  in  the  rear  of  society,  they  will  be  the  first  to  glory  in  the  refor- 
mations which  they  have  done  the  utmost  to  retard.  The  fearful  and  disgrace- 
ful mistake  which  occasions  this,  is  the  supposition  that  the  clerical  office 
consists  in  adapting  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers;  and  this  is 
already  producing  its  effect  in  thinning  the  churches,  and  impelling  the 
people  to  find  an  administration  of  religion  belter  suited  to  their  need.  My 
final  impression  is,  that  religion  is  best  administered  in  America  by  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the’ most  virtuous  members  of  society,  out  of  the  thcolo- 


(l ) 41  The  Baptist  sect  alone  proclaims  it  want  of 
oliore  three  liiuusumi  minister*  to  supply  the  cabl- 
ing churrhr*.  Churches  and  funds  dr«*  sufficient, 
lint  men  ore  wanting. ** — SUati ili.  272  273- 
Tliit  U the  precise  point  where  the  question  bioges, 
nnil  the  difficulty  aUaji  occur*':  St  U comparatively 
easy,  under  the  influence  of  temporary  rsoitement 
or  philanthropic  feeling,  to  bniU  churches;  to 
maintain  thiclr  minister  in  decent  competence  From 
voluntary  sources,  is  • very  different  mutter. 

^2)  "According  to  a general  summary  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  nude  in  183$,  the  number  of 
c hurches  was  15.477  : hut  there  were  only  t2,l30 
mlniftera."--M**TniRAO,  iii,272.  This  i* about  one 
church  to  each  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  mi- 


nister In  each  thirteen  hundred  t the  population 
bring  at  ili.il  period  about  1 5,000.000-  This  no  an 
average  might  mM  to  be  a tuir  proportion  ; but 
the  evil  of  the  system  Ills  in  two  point*.  i.  The 
churches  are  unequally  distributed  < abounding 
Mmtefitnes  to  profusion  In  the  rich  townq,  and 
wholly  wanting  in  the  rural  districts.  2 Mo  provi- 
sion C&istt  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  which  is  the  real  difficulty  ; and  acrording- 
ly,  in  the  Uaptist  persuasion  alone,  3000  churches 
arc  already  without  ministers  —See  last  note,  and 
MasrtRliO.  iii.  273. 

(3^  Tocq.  ii.  224,  236.  ChcT.  ii.  284.  Buoking- 
bauijii.  231*  281. 
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gieal ; and  next  by  the  acts  and  preachings  of  the  members  of  that  profession, 
who  are  the  most  secular  in  their  habits  of  life.  Those  exclusively  clerical 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious.”  Such  is  the  fruit 
of  the  voluntary  system,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters (1). 

Bow  h«.  Here,  then,  is  a country  in  which,,  if  they  ever  had  on  earth, 
ihoa,"1".  r(!pU|j|jcan  princjpies  i,ave  enjoyed  the  fairest  ground  for  trial,  and 
worked?  iiie  best  opportunity  for  establishing  their  beneiits.  The  land  was 
boundless,  and  in  the  interior,  at  least,  of  unexampled  fertility  ; the  nation 
began  its  career  with  all  the  advantages  and  powers,  and  none  of  the  evils  or 
burdens,  of  civilization.  They  had  the  inheritance  of  English  laws,  customs, 
aud  descent ; of  the  Christian  religion,  of  European  arts,  and  all  the  stores  of 
ancient  knowledge : they  had  neither  a territorial  aristocracy,  nor  a sovereign 
on  the  throne,  nor  an  hereditary  nobility,  nor  a national  debt,  nor  an  esta- 
blished church,  which  are  usually  held  out  as  the  impediments  to  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  in  the  Old  World.  How,  then,  lias  the  republican  system 
worked  in  this,  the  garden  of  the  world, and  the  laud  of  promise?The  answer 
shall  be  given  on  no  mean  authority;  in  the  words  of  one,  himself  an  ardent, 
though  candid,  supporter  of  democratic  equality,  and  whose  political 
writings  alone,  iu  this  age,  deserve  a place  beside  tbu  works  of  bacon  and 

1ubb&m4^  . , . ..  .jpj.; •>. 

tw^ifow  “ The  self-government  and  all-powerful  sway  of  the  majority,” 
says  M.  dc  Tocque, villa,  “ is  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  evil 
in  the  United  Slates.  The  reproach  to  w hich  1 conceive  a democratic  govern- 
ment, such  as  is  there  established,  is  open,  js  not,  as  many  in  Europe  pre- 
tend, its,  weakness;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  its  irresistible  strength.  What! 
feel  repugnance  to  in  4merica,  is  not  the  extreme  liberty  which  reigns  in  it, 
but  the  slender  guarantee  which  is  to  he  found  against  tyranny.  When  a 
man,  or  a parly,  suffers  from  injustice  springing  from  the  majority  in  the 
United  States,  to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  ? To  public  opinion  ? It  is 
formed  by  the  majority.  To  the  legislative  body  ? it  represents  the  majority, 
and  blindly  obeys  its  mandates.  To  the  executive?  U is  named  by  the  majo 
rity,  and  . is.  the  passive  instrument  in  its  hands.  To  the  public  force?  It  is 
nothing  but  the  majority  under  arms.  To  a jury  ? It  is  the  judicial  commit- 
tee of  the  majorily.  To  the  judges?  They  are  elected  by  the  majority,  and 
hold  their  ottices  at  their  pleasure.  How  unjust  and  unreasonable  soever 
may  be  the  measure  which  strikes  you,  no  redress  is  practicable,  and  you 
must  submit  (2).”  “Liberty  of  thought  and  opinion,”  says  Miss  Martiueau, 
“ is  strenuously  maintained  in  words  in  America;  it  has  become  almost  a. 
wearisome  declamation,  but  it  is  a sad  and  deplorable  fact,  that  in  no  coun- 
try on  earth  is  the  mind  more  fettered  than  it  is  hero ; what  is  called  public 
opinion  has  set  up  a despotism  such  as  exists  nowhere  else— -public  opinion, 
sitting  iu  the  dark,  wrapt  up  in  mystification  and  vague  terrors  of  obscurity; 
deriving. power  uo  one  koows  from  whom  ; like  an  Asiatic  monarch,  unap- 
proachable, unimpeachable,  iindethronable,  perhaps  illegitimate;  but  irre- 
sistible in  its  power  to  quell  thought,  repress  action,  and  silence  conviction; 
bringing  the  timid,  perpetually  under  the  unworthy  fear  of  man,  fear  of 
some  superior,  opinion  gels  astride  of  the  popular  breath  for  a day,  and  con- 
trols, through  impudent  folly,  the  speech  aud  actions  of  the  wise.”  “ This 
country  ^ says  Jefferson,  “ which  has  given  the  world  the  example  of  phy- 
sics! liberty,  owes  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also;  for,  as  yet,  it  is  but 


(i)  Martin«*au's  \tnerica,  iii.  278,  281, 


(2)  Tocq.  ii.  1 45,  1 46. 
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nominal  willi  us.  The  inquisition  of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory  ft j.” 

Total  ab*  Original  thought,  independence  of  character,  nervous  opinion, 
wiStauij  arc  unknown  in  America.  So  completely  do  their  ideas  flow  in  one 
£££,  channel,  that  you  would  say  they  arc  all  cast  in  one  mould,  and 
ofibougi.i.  stamped  with  one  image  and  superscription.  Party  spirit,  indeed, 
runs  extremely  high,  the  public  press  abounds  with  furious  and  often  coarse 
invective,  and  the  most  vehement  division  of  opinion  often  agitates  the 
whole  Union.  But  in  neither  of  these  vast  arrays  is  there  any  originality  or 
stubborn  independence  of  thought;  all  follow  implicitly,  like  the  well  dis-  " ' 

ciplined  forces  of  a Parliamentary  leader  in  England,  the  opinions  of  their 
separate  parlies;  it  is  a mere  struggle  of  numbers  for  the  superiority,  and 
the  moment  the  contest  is  decided  by  a vote  the  minority  give  way,  anil  pub- 
lic opinion  ranges  itself,  to  appearance,  universally  on  the  side  of  the 
greater  number.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  this  unanimity  is  seeming  on-  • 
jy ; and  that  the  beaten  parly  do  not  really  become  converted  to  the  opinions 
of  their  antagonists.  Rut  they  are  compelled  to  feign  acquiescence;  they 
must  crouch  to  numbers.  That  noblest  of  spectacles, ^vhieh  is  so  often  ex- 
hibited in  England,  of  a resolute  minority,  strong  in  the  conviction  and 
intrepid  in  the  assertion  of  truth,  (irmly  maintaining  its  opinions  in  the  midst 
of  the  insurgent  waves  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  is  unknown  on  the 
othersidc  of  the  Atlantic.  They  feel  sufficiently  often  the  “ cieiitm  ardor  prava 
jubenliam ; ” but  the  “ justnm  nt  lender m propositi  virrttn  ” is  unknown.  The 
reason  is  Obvious  : society  in  America  Is  governed  only  by  one  element ; in- 
dividual resolution  bus  no  ground  to  rest  on  to  maintain  its  position  ; it  is  as 
impossible  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  as  for  a dismasted  ship 
in  a bottomless  ocean  to  avoid  being  swept  on  by  the  waves  (2j. 

„ All  the  restraints  on  the  excessive  power  of  the  majority,  devised 
rhr  rMnla-  by  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  the  original  framers  of  the 
American  constitution,  have  been  shattered  by  two  causes;  the 
*i0"  ’ equal  division  of  landed  property  by  succession,  and  the  growing 
democratic  ambition  of  the  people.  Under  the  equal  law  of  succession  esta- 
blished at  the  Revolution,  the  death  of  every  proprietor  brings  about  a split- 
ting of  his  inheritance  into  little  portions ; and  when  their  owners  in  their 
turn  are  carried  to  the  groat  charnel-house  of  mortality,  a similar  division 
takes  place ; so  that  the  partition  goes  on  ad  infinitum.  Such  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  system,  that  it  is  extremely  rare  for  any  considerable  fortune  to 
survive  the  second  generation:  and  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  were 
first  in  wealth  and  station  in  the  days  of  Washington,  are  now  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  general  crowd,  nay  in  great  part  labouring  with  their  own 
hands.  There  arc  thus  few  rich  persons  in  America,  and  no  hereditary  for- 
tunes, but  an  immense  number  of  little  proprietors;  and  in  the  States  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  in  particular,  their  number  is  prodigious,  and  hourly 
increasing.  These  little  land-holders,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  are  strongly  ' 
attached  to  the  democratic  party ; they  are  the  great  supporters  of  the  vio- 
lent outcry  which  has  been  raised  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  such 
fatal  effects,  against  the  paper  credit  and  the  commercial  aristocracy;  and 
such  is  the  useendant  they  have  now  gained,  both  in  the  separate  States  and 
the  general  legislature  of  the  Union,  from  the  continual  multiplication  of 
these  small  properties,  under  the  law  of  equal  succession,  which  is  every 

(|)  Sober  Thoughts  on  the  Times,  Boston*  1833.  i'*i)  Torq.  ii.  1 56*  157.  tJior.  it  306>  307.  Mail. 

Martineau,  ii,  60,  70.  Jefferson's  Works,  ii.  33 1.  ii.  8;  and  ii.  20,  58,  ami  150. 
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whore  established,  that  all  bulwarks  have  been  swept  away,  the  march  of 
democracy  has  become  irresistible,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  whole  con- 
federacy must  go  through  with  its  consequences.  Out  equality  must  have 
one  of  two  results : all  must  have  power,  or  none.  Hitherto  the  iirsl  efl'oct 
has  taken  place  in  America : let  them  beware  of  the  last  (t), 
iw*rj,Vr'f  A®  a natural  consequence  of  this  slate  of  things,  there  is,  in  op- , 
P05'l'°n  10  lit®  or  passions  of  the  majority,  no  security  what- 
croeiri.  ever  Cither  for  life  or  |>roperty  in  America.  Hitherto,  indeed,  no 
direct  attack  on  properly  has  been  made,  at  least  where  it  is  vested  in  land, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  majority  are  themselves  little  landowners, 
and  therefore  any  such  system  would  be  an  attack  upon  their  own  interests. 
But  the  system  of  spoliating  that  species  of  property  in  which  the  majority 
do  not  participate,  and  for  which  they  feel  no  sympathy,  has  already  been 
carried  to  a most  frightful  extent.  The  run  against  paper  credit,  the  fury 
against  the  commercial  aristocracy,  the  cry,  “ hank  or  no  batik,”  which  has 
convulsed  all  the  Slates  of  theUnionfor  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  last  ruined  the 
national  bank,  rendered  bankrupt  nine-tenths  of  the  commercial  classes, 
and  reduced  the  national  exports  and  imports  one-half  (2),  are  nothing  but 
so  many  successful  attacks  of  the  Revolutionary  majority  on  that  species  of 
property  w liich  was  vested  solely  in  the  wealthy  classes  of  society,  of  which 
they  were  jealous,  and  which  they  were  desirous  to  destroy.  The  determi- 
nation now  openly  avowed  in  many  of  the  States,  particularly  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  the  democratic  communities  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
repudiate  their  Slates  debt,  and  shake  off  lire  burden  of  their  public  credi- 
tors, after  they  have  experienced  the  full  beuelil  of  their  capital  by  expend- 
ing it  on  railroads,  canals,  and  other  public  improvements,  is  another  example 
of  the  incipient  spoliation  of  the  fundholders.  The  period  when  the  attack 
on  landed  property,  if  the  present  system  of  government  continues,  will  com- 
mence, may  be  predicted  with  certainty ; it  will  be  as  soon  as  the  majority 
of  electors,  in  any  of  the  Slates,  have  come,  from  the  natural  growth  of 
other  trades,  to  be  persons  without  any  interest  in  the  soil,  and  when  the 
back  settlements  have  become  so  distant  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  take  their  neighbours’  holds  than  to  go  to  the  Far  West  to 
seek  possessions  of  their  own  (3J, 

worni,  Is  life  secure  iu  the  Unite J States,  when  property  is  placed  iti 
such  imminent  peril?  Experience,  terrible  experience,  proves  the 
reverse ; and  demonstrates  that  not  only  is  existence  endangered, 
but  law  is  powerless  against  the  once-excited  passions  or  violence  of  the 
people.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  cruel  and  heart-rending  as 
they  were,  have  been  exceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  for  there 
the  terrible  spectacle  has  been  frequently  exhibited  of  late  years,  of  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  being  publicly  burned  alive  by  the  people,  and,  to 
render  the  torment  more  prolonged  and  excruciating,  over  a fire  purposely 
kindled  of  green  wood  (4).  Combined  and  systematic  attacks  on  property, 

(1)  Tooq.  i.  S3, as,  SI.  CLev.  ii.J  Is,  354.  Mjrt.  j.  ,51i  ,5a. 

(■*)  fciports  from  Great  Britain  In  Aimrric  in  IS3R,  L.  10.588. 4.1!j 

— — 183(1,  'nfti/tO* 

— 1831.  4A>»S,«2.V 

— 1838,  T.585,760  <■ 


of  Ulr  ami 
order  in 
America. 


—Put.  Paper,  21  ik  JUf  1840. 

(3)  Clinr.  153-  Tocq.  ti  '284,287. 

(4)  M Some  mouths  before  1 left  the  l’ fitted  States, 
o uiau  of  colour  was  burned  a lire  without  trial,  nt 
St. -Lotus  in  Missouri  ; o large  assembly  of  the 
* respectable ' inhabitant*  of  the  city  he  mg  pro- 
*ent.  Tha  majority  ©f  newspaper  editors  uiada 


thumsflvr?  parties  to  the  act,  by  refusing  through 
Tear  to  reprobate  it.  The  gentlemen  of  the  pntM  in 
that  city  dared  not  condemn  the  deed,  for  fear  of 
the  eou.tcq«iohces  from  the  immlerrrs.  They  merely 
announced  the  deed  ps  a thing  to  be  regret  tad ; and 
recommended  that  a veil  should  be  drawn  over  Uie 
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or  dreadful  acls  of  terror  and  revenge,  have  taken  place  in  several  great 
towns;  and  such  has  been  the  prostration  of  law  and  paralysis  of  author fly- 
by the  will  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  that,  on  many  of  these  occasions,  not 
only  the  press  did  not  venture  to  denounce  the  infamous  proceedings,  but 
the  law  authorities  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  apprehend  or  punish  the 
delinquents  (f).  Murders  and  assassinations  in  open  da;  arc  not  unfrequent 
among  the  members  of  Congress  themselves;  and  the  guilty  parties,  if  strong 
in  the  support  of  the  majority,  openly  walk,  about,  and  set  all  attempts  to 
prosecute  them  at  defiance.  So  common  have  these  summary  acts  of  savage 
violence  grown  in  America,  that  they  have  come  to  be  designated  by  a pecu- 
liar and  wcllknown  expression;  and  the  phrase  “Lynch law”  is  understood, 
all  over  the  world,  to  express  the  sudden  assumption  by  the  multitude  of  the 
office,  ou  a sudden  impulse,  at  once  of  accusers,  judges,  juries,  and  execu- 
tioners. “Is  this  the  freedom  we  were  promised  ?”  said  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists; “we  can  no  longer  hang  whom  we  please:  ” but  the  Americans 
have  improved  on  this  idea,  for  their  principle  is,  they  may  either  hang  or 
bprn  whom  they  please  (2). 

la ihl'Ti’-  The  American  writers  plead,  in  extenuation  of  these  atrocities, 
>ic»n  cruvi-  Rial  they  are  only  of  occasional  occurrence  : that  the  States  of  their 
rl«p<"!!  ‘ confederacy  are  in  general  peaceable  and  orderly : that  the  annals 
of  every  country  exhibit  too  many  examples  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  po- 
pular violence : aud  that  it  is  unjust  to  hold  their  institutions  responsible  for 
acts  common  to  them  with  ail  mankind.  There  is  some  justice  in  these  ob- 
servations, although  it  affords  hut  a melancholy  proof  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  if  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  march  of  intellect  have  no 
tendency  to  check  these  savage  dispositions,  and  the  citizens  of  the  great  and 
well-educated  model  republic  are  obliged  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their 
cruelties,  that  the  same  things  were  done  during  the  crusade  agaiust  the 
Albigrois,  or  by  the  auto-da- fit  of  Castile.  But  the  peculiar  aud  damning 
blot  ou  America,  in  this  particular,  is  this,  and  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  reply.  In  other  countries,  Ihefrightful  atrocities  of  the 
slake  and  the  torture  have  characterized  government  during  savage  and 
rutiiless  periods,  and  it  has  been  the  well-founded  boast  of  civilization,  that 


affair.  The  newspapers  of  the  Union  generally 
were  afraid  to  cuuuui-ut  on  it.  because  they  saw  the 
St.-Louis  editors  were  afraid.  — JIusMu.mm’, 
i.  150.  152. 

i ••  JuaI  before  I reached  Mobile,  two  wen  wbn 
burned  alive  there  in  a slow  fire  in  the  open  air,  in 
prawno*  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  generally.  No 
word  was  breathed  of  the  Iraosactini*  in  ike  news- 
papers; find  this  is  .1  special  of  the  times, 
‘f  here  is  far  too  much  *uhsmri«non  to  opinion  in 
the  northern  Stales;  hut  ui  the  southern.  it  is -like 
the  terrors  or  Ttpdrfns  Grsar.  — loitf.  ii.  l4i,  144. 

“ Upon  n mare  vague  report  or  hare  suspicion, 
person-,  travelling  iu  Urn  south  have  beer!  11  Treated, 
imprisoned,  and  in  some  Cases  jf! o/ged  or  tnriured, 
on  pretence  that  they  came  to  cause  insurrection 
among  the  slaves.  More  tluu  one  innocent  person 
has  been  hanged.  It  w.ti  derlarcd  by  tome  liberal* 
minded  gentlemen  of  £outb  Carol iaa,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr*  (Jianaiag’H  work  on  .shivery,  that  if 
be  were  to  euter  that  province  with  a body-guard 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  would  not  come  out 
alive,  Hand-lulls  arc  ivMU-d  by  ibe  committees  of 
vigilance,  offering cuormnux  rewards  for  (beheads 
or  ears  of  prominent  abolitionists.  I he  governor  of 
South  La  re  l iaa,  hist  year  recouuurudcd  the  sum- 
mary execution,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  of  all 
persons  caught  within  the  limit*  of  the  SUi?  hold- 


ing prominent  anti-slavery  opinions  ; ami  every 
M-niiuteoi  of  his  i«  endorsed  by  a select  committee 
of  the  State  legislature." — thimtii',  ii.  348,  349. 

“ A young  man  at  Pialcbville,  in  Tennessee,  was 
lately  scire.l  by  the  committee  of  vigilance,  aud  an 
abolition  newspaper  found  in  bis  bundle,  among  a 
nu.nb-r  of  Bible*.  He  was  itnrordialH)  et’sed,  pub- 
licly (logged,  the  u^ayor  0/  the  town  prodding, 
and  M*nl  out  nf  the  town  in  that  dreadful  condition; 
his  burst,  gig,  and  flibhr*.  of  which  be  was  dispos- 
ing, wurlh  iOO  doiUro,  being  no  more  beard  of."— 
IbiJ.W.  139,  140. 

(1)  -** Baltimore  was  lately,  during  four  days,  at 

lb«  mercy  of  the  gcuiu>  of  destruction.  The  secu- 
rity of  the  city  was  vainly  handled  from  tic  mayor 
to  ihr  sheriff,  from  the  sheriff  to  the  commander  of 
ihe  militia;  the  prisons  were  forced,  the.  mayor  m.d 
militia  pillaged,  but  not  a person  could  be  found  in 
that  city,  with  1 00.000  inhabitants,  who  would  head 
any  force  against  the  rioters,  till  an  old  patriarch 
of  84,  who  had  sigued  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, stepped  forth,  and  requesting  to  bp  pul  at 
t !'«•  baud  of  thirty  men,  slopped  Urn  disorder,  and 
put  an  cud  to  the  > ;j  may  the  Americans 

»:ty  uilb  Mr.  Clay.  * We  are  iu  the  midst  of  • revo- 
lution.' " — Cmvjujm,  ii.  347,  343 

(2)  Cbcv.it. 345,  347.  Mart.  i.  162. 
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tlicv  have  disappeared  before  the  milder  spirit  which  its  blessings  have  in- 
troduced. Ebullitions  of  popular  riolence  have  been  frequent : horrors 
unutterable  have  been  committed,  and  are  committed,  during  their  conti- 
nuance; but  these  have  always  been  the  passing  fury  of  the  multitude 
merely,  and  the  return  of  order  has  uniformly  been  signalized  by  increased 
vigour  of  the  executive  for  the  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  increased 
horror  of  the  public  at  their  continuance.  It  was  thus  that  the  Iteign  of 
Terror,  in  France,  was  succeeded  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon— the  violence  of 
the  great  rebellion  by  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  in  America,  not  only 
is  there  no  reaction  against  such  popular  atrocities,  or  attempt  to  coerce 
them,  but  the  human  mind  is  so  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
that  they  arc  not  even  complained  of  : the  people  pass  them  over  in  trem- 
bling silence,  like  the  stroke  of  Providence,  or  the  vengeance  of  an  eastern 
Sultan,  to  which  it  is  the  only  wisdom  to  submit  without  a murmur  (1). 
KxirrttBi  The  system  of  government  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  proved 
Z7k"ZL'-  ,0  he  "holly  unequal  to  the  external  security  of  the  nation. 
rlr*”*-  America,  it  is  true,  is  still  independent,  and  is  rapidly  extending 
in  every  direction;  but  that  is  only  because  she  has  no  civilized  neighbours 
in  contact  with  her  territory  except  Great  Britain,  which  has  no  interest  to 
engage  in  the  fruitless  and  enormous  costs  of  Transatlantic  warfare.  But  so 
inellicient  is  her  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  owing  to  the  invincible  repug- 
nance to  taxation  among  her  people,  and  the  total  want  of  foresight  among 
the  riding  multitude,  that  she  rushed  headlong  into  a war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  and  a navy  of  four  frigates;  and 
she  could  not  prevent  her  capital  being  taken  by  an  English  division  not 
mustering  three  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets.  Baden  or  Wirlemburg 
would  never  have  incurred  a similar  disgrace.  If  America  were  placed 
alongside  of  the  European  powers,  she  would  be  conquered  in  three  months 
if  she  did  not  alter  her  system  of  government.  In  1810,  she  was  all  but  at 
open  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  yet  her  army  was  only  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  her  navy  seven  ships  of  the  line,  with  a population  of  seventeen 
millions;  being  just  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon.  True,  the  four  frigates  in  1812  did  great  things,  and  their 
crews  evinced  a valour  and  skill  worthy  of  combating  their  ancient  parent 
on  the  waves;  but  that  only  confirms  the  general  argument.  In  democratic 
communities,  measures  of  foresight  arc  impossible  to  government,  because 
the  masses  of  whom  they  are  the  organ  are  incapable  of  looking  before  them, 
and  never  will  submit  to  present  burdens  from  a regard  to  future  and  remote 
dangers.  Hence,  while  Philip  was  preparing  his  armament  against  Greece, 
the  Athenian  democracy  diverted  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
navy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  theatres;  and  introduced  and  carried  the 
punishment  of  death  against  any  one  who  should  propose  even  their  rc- 
pplication  to  their  original  destin  alion.  But  energy  unbounded  is  awakened 
ain  individuals  by  such  institutions,  and  hence  the  great  achievements  which 
they  cITect  with  inconsiderable  means.  In  despotic  states,  greatness  is  some- 
times forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  vigour  and  foresight  of  the  government, 

(|)  Mart.  ii.  177.  178.  Clicv.  it.  S47,  348.  spot,  and  the  triumph  would  remain  with  the 

••  On  occasion  of  the  frightful  riot  at  Fancuil  aggressors.  I asked  an  eminent  judge  the  same 
Hall,  Boston,  in  1835,  when  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gar-  question;  he  said  lie  had  given  his  advice  against  a 
rison  narrowly  cstaped  being  murdered,  no  prose-  prosecution.  And  why  f Public  feeling  was  so 
rut  inns  follow  ed.  I .nhed  a lawyer,  an  aholitiouist,  strong  on  tbe  subject ; the  rioters  were  so  respret- 
w by  ■ He  said  there  would  he  difficulty  in  getting  able  in  the  city  : it  was  better  to  let  the  whole  affair 
a verdict,  and  if  it  was  obtained,  the  punishment  pass  over  without  further  notice.” — MaannsAC,  i. 
w «u)d  hr  merely  a fine,  which  would  be  paid  on  the  175#  176. 
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notwithstanding  the  general  lassitude  or  supincncss  of  the  community : in 
democratic  stales,  greatness  is  often  forced  upon  the  government,  despite 
its  own  weakness,  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  people. 
of’t.VpiV.'V" Ability  of  the  highest  kind  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  called  to  the 
JuSi‘>r  direction  of  affairs  in  America,  since  the  democratic  regime  has 
fn>m° tbe  been  fully  established  by  the  general  triumph  of  the  popular  over 
tfnti.  the  conservative  party.  Men  either  of  great  talents  or  elevated 

character  arc  disgusted  with  the  low  arts  and  mob-flattery  which  arc  the 
indispensable  passport  to  popular  favour : they  retire  from  all  contest  for 
office,  as  in  eastern  dynasties  similar  characters  do  from  the  sycophancy  of 
courts  and  the  precincts  of  palaces.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  persons  of 
considerable  property  who  will,  for  any  consideration,  engage  at  all  in  public 
iife;  they  retire  into  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  leave  open  to  bustling 
indigence  or  pliant  ambition  the  path  leading  to  power,  distinction,  and 
political  honours.  In  public,  these  men  profess  the  most  unbounded  admi- 
ration for  popular  institutions;  they  shake  hands  with  every  man  they  meet 
in  the  street;  they  arc  never  to  be  seen  on  a platform,  that  they  do  not  utter 
sonorous  periods  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  incal- 
culable blessings  of  democratic  institutions;  in  private,  they  reveal,  in  confi- 
dence to  those  whom  they  can  trust,  and  especially  to  strangers  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  their  decided  conviction  that  the  present  system  cannot  much 
longer  continue,  and  that  a frightful  revolution  will,  erelong,  bury  the  rising 
splendour  of  North,  as  it  has  already  done  that  of  South  America,  in  its  ruins. 
The  wealthy  classes,  unable  to  overcome  the  jealousy  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  obnoxious  to  the  people  merely  because  they  arc  indepen- 
dent, and  will  not  in  general  coudesccud  to  court  them,  have  every  where 
given  up  public  life,  and  abandoned  all  contest  for  political  power.  They 
have  taken  refuge  in  exclusive  society,  and  guard  its  avenues  with  a degree 
of  jealousy  unknown  even  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  London  or  Vienna. 
Externally,  they  are  plain  in  their  dress;  few  carriages  arc  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  considering  the  fortunes  enjoyed,  and  the  exterior  of  their  dwellings 
exhibits  nothing  to  attract  notice  or  awaken  jealousy.  It  is  in  the  interior 
of  their  mansions  that  they  give  a full  rein  to  the  luxury  of  wealth;  all  that 
riches  can  purchase  of  the  elegant  or  costly,  is  there  displayed  in  profusion : 
like  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Ivanhoc,  and  from  a similar  cause,  they  are 
homely  in  external  appearance,  and  gorgeous  in  interior  display.  Democracy 
and  aristocracy  have  an  equal  aversion  to  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  and 
neither  will  in  general  call  in  its  assistance  except  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
when  no  other  means  of  salvation  remain;  for  the  first  is  jealous  of  the  power 
of  mind,  which  it  is  unable  to  combat ; the  second,  of  independence  of  cha- 
racter, which  it  cannot  control.  Pliant  ability  is  what  both  desire  (1). 
smte of  Judicial  independence  is  unknown  in  America,  though  integrity 
dependence  0f  judicial  character  is,  to  theirhonourbe  it  said,  almost  universal. 
Br'KU-  All  the  State  judges,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  arc  elected 
by  the  people,  and  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  them.  Their  tenure  of  office 
is  sometimes  for  three,  sometimes  for  four,  sometimes  for  six  years,  but 
never  for  life.  They  are  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time  on  the  vote  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  State  legislature;  in  other  words,  on  the  simple  declared 
will  of  the  majority.  If  their  decisions  arc  obnoxious  to  the  feelings, 
however  excited,  of  the  multitude,  they  are  sure  not  to  be  re-elected.  The 
highest  ability  at  the  bar  rarely,  from  this  cause,  condescends  to  accept  judi- 

(I)  Tocq.ii.  12,  u. 
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cial  situations;  and  consequently  the  ability  of  the  bench  is  generally  unequal 
to  that  of  the  counsel,  and  their  station  in  life  inferior.  This  appears  in 
the  clearest  manner  from  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  these  func- 
tionaries, which,  even  in  the  highest  stations,  never  exceeds  L.f200,  and  in 
the  local  judicatures  even  of  the  greatest  States,  seldom  reaches  I..500 
a-year  (f).  But  although  these  important  functionaries  hold  their  olhces 
during  pleasure,  as  they  did  in  all  the  European  monarchies  before  the 
dawn  of  freedom,  or  as  was  the  case  in  France  after  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  yet  no  suspicion  attaches  to  their  judgments;  and  impartial 
justice  is  administered,  except  perhaps  in  a very  few  political  cases,  on  the 
bench.  Democratic  jealousy,  by  the  dependence  which  it  exacts,  and  the 
scanty  remuneration  which  it  offers,  may  effectually  seclude  elevated  cha- 
racter or  shining  abilities  from  public  situations;  but  by  fixing  the  attention 
of  all  on  public  functionaries,  it  provides  the  only  effectual  antidote  to 
official  corruption  (2). 

Literature  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  highest  class  meet  with 
pro*.  little  encouragement  in  America.  The  names  of  Cooper,  Channing, 
and  Washington  Irving,  indeed,  amply  demonstrate  that  the  American  soil  is 
not  wanting  in  genius  of  the  most  elevated  and  fascinating  character;  but 
their  works  arc  almost  all  published  in  London— a decisive  proof  that  Eu- 
ropean habits  and  ideas  are  necessary  to  their  due  development.  Such  is  the 
concentration  of  public  interest  on  objects  of  present  and  often  passing  con- 
cern, that  neither  the  future  nor  the  past  excites  any  sort  of  attention  : the 
classics  are  in  little  esteem  : works  in  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  or 
speculation  are  unknown;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Tocqueville  for  the 
assertion,  that  so  wholly  are  they  regardless  of  historical  records  or  monu- 
ments, that  half  a century  hence,  its  history,  even  of  these  times,  could  only 
be  written  from  the  archives  of  other  states.  Literary  talent  is  almost  entirely 
directed  to  the  wants  or  amusements  of  the  day;  it  is  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned upon  them,  but  in  general  regardless  of  all  other  concerns.  Legisla- 
tion, stamped  with  the  same  character,  is  almost  entirely  engrossed  with 
objects  of  material,  and  often  only  temporary  importance.  The  struggles  of 
interest  between  contending  provinces  or  classes  in  society;  the  formation  of 
railroads,  canals,  or  harbours,  for  the  advantage  of  particular  districts;  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  companies  as  a source  of  individual  profit,  en- 


(|)  Salaries  paid  to  judges  supreme  and  inferior 
in  America  i— 


Dollar*. 

Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  . 5000  or  L.  1000 
Ordinary  Judges,  ......  4500  — 000 

Chief  Judge  of  New  York,  . • • 3500  — 700 

Second  Judge  of  New  York,  . . 2000  — 400 

Chief  Judge  of  Pennsylvania,  . . 2500  — 500 

— North  Carolina,  . 2000  — 400 

— South  Carolina,  . 2500  — ■ 500 

— Ohio 1000  — 200 

— Missouri,  . , . 2000  — 400 

And  the  others  in  proportion.— Stat.  Aim,  1841, 
p.  64. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a very  cu- 
rious fact,  indicative  of  the  opposite  effect,  yet 
springing  from  the  same  motive  at  bottom  in 
society,  of  aristocracy  in  Europe  and  democracy  in 
America.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tocqueville,  and  the 
tame  fact  is  also  attested  hy  Cbevali?r,;lfca»  while 
the  higher  appointments  in  America  are  not  paid  at 
so  high  a rate  as  a tenth,  or  sometimes  a- twentieth 
part  of  what  the  same  class  of  officers  in  Europe 
receive,  the  inferior  class  of  officers  draw  at  an  ave- 
rage three,  sometimes  five  times  as  much  as  their 


brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  six  thousand  a-year,  and 
the  highest  judge  in  the  republic  twelve  hundred  ; 
but  a common  sailor  has  Gve  pounds  a-month,  and 
a sheriff  officer  or  maccr  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
pounds  a-year.  In  Great  Britain,  the  sovereign  has 
L.200,000  a year,  and  the  highest  judges  ten  or  fif- 
teen thousand.  But  the  common  sailor  has  one 
pound  fifteen  o-montli,  besides  his  allowances  and 
rations,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  more,  and 
the  doorkeeper  or  macer  would  think  himself  well 
paid  with  halfof  what  his  brother  in  America  en- 
joys. Human  nature  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  Aristocracy  in  Europe  liberally  provides 
for  the  functionaries  who  are  drawn  from  its  own 
class,  or  of  the  splendour  with  which  its  sympa- 
thizes ; democracy  in  America  rewards  in  the  most 
niggardly  manner  the  elevated  class  of  public  ser- 
vants, with  whom  it  feels  no  identity  of  iuterest, 
and  reserves  all  its  liberality  for  the  inferior  class 
of  offices,  from  which  it  itself  expects  to  derive 
benefit  —See  TocQumviu.B,  ii.  73,  75;  Chbvbmbb, 
ii.  151. 

(2)  Tocq.  ii.  44,  176,  177,  Chcr.ii,  151.  Mart, 
i.  116. 
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gross  nine-tenths  both  of  the  general  and  local  legislation  of  the  United 
States.  The  press,  which  every  where  abounds,  and  is  diffused  to  a degree 
unexampled  in  any  other  country,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability, 
is  uniformly  distinguished  by  violence,  personalities,  and  rancour : its  in- 
fluence is  so  considerable  in  guidiug  the  irresistible  impulse  of  public  opi- 
nion, that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  state,  though  itself  is 
swayed  by  the  interests  and  passions  of  those  to  whom  its  productions  arc 
addressed;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  that  public  services  the 
most  important,  private  character  the  most  immaculate,  furnish  no  protec- 
tion whatever  against  its  calumnies;  and  that  by  a combination  among  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  should  so  unlikely  an  event  occur,  the  noblest  and 
best  citizens  of  America  may  at  any  time  be  driven  into  exile  (1). 

Sr“.'«  Slavery,  as  all  the  world  knows,  exists  to  a great  extent  in  a large 
"n'thT"  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  southern  States  that  this 
to!T  dreadful  evil  almost  exclusively  prevails;  for  although  the  negro 
race  extends  into  the  Stale  of  New  York,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  ones  to 
the  north  and  west,  yet  their  number  is  declining  in  these  districts,  while  it 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  those  to  the  south;  and  the  present  comparative  rate 
of  increase  of  the  two  races  justiiics  the  hope,  that  erelong  slavery  will  be 
entirely  confined  to  those  parts  of  America  which  border  on  the  tropics. 
There,  however,  it  prevails  to  a prodigious  extent,  and  nearly  the  whole 
labour,  both  field  and  domestic,  is  performed  by  the  African  race.  In  the  six 
Slates  alone  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  there  were  in  1810  no  less  than  1,751,529  slaves— a pro- 
digious number,  considering  that  the  total  free  white  population  of  the  same 
Stales  is  only  2,406,876.  History  has  not  yet  solved  the  questions,  either 
whether  the  negro  race  can  ever  be  induced  to  labour  continuously  and  ef- 
fectively without  the  coercion  of  a master,  or  whether  the  whites  arc  capable 
of  bearing  the  effect  of  rural  work  in  hot  climates.  But  the  experience,  alike 
of  Africa  in  every  age,  of  St.-Domingo  in  the  last,  and  the  British  West  India 
colonics  in  the  present,  seems  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  both  questions  must 
be  resqlved  in  the  negative : that  the  negro  constitution  possesses  an  aptitude 
for  bearing  the  effect  of  tropical  heat  to  which  the  European  is  a stranger; 
and  that  the  utmost  which  philanthropy  can  do  for  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  in  the  New  World— of  whom  it  was  prophesied  at  the  flood,  that  they 
should  be  the  servants  of  those  of  Japhet  (2)— is  to  mitigate  their  sufferings, 
and  restrain  the  severity  of  their  oppression. 

The  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  a number  of  years  back,  by 

(1)  Tocq.  ii.  63,64* 

(2)  *'  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  In  the  tents  of  Shem ; and  Canaan  shall  be  his  ser- 
vant."— Gen.  ix,  27* 


— Census,  1841* 
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Vehement  a humane  and  philanthropic  parly  in  the  United  States,  headed 
S”"nstby  not  a fcw  ,<,a(lcrs  of  genius  and  ability,  to  produce  a general 
iu  «boiiti<m.  deling  against  the  further  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the 
Union;  but  although  they  have  succeeded  in  procuring  its  abolition  in  a 
few  States  where  the  negroes  were  inconsiderable  in  number,  they  have 
made  no  sort  of  impression  in  those  where  they  arc  numerous.  All  the  efforts 
of  philanthropy,  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  have  been  shattered  against  the 
obvious  interest  of  a body  of  proprietors  dependent  for  their  existence  on 
slave  labour.  It  is  perfectly  understood  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  that  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  force  emancipation  upon  the  country  by  a general 
measure,  will  be  the  signal  for  an  immediate  separation  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  Union.  Superficial  observers  arc  never  weary  of  throwing 
their  tenacious  retention  of  slavery  in  America  in  the  face  of  the  Republicans 
of  that  country,  and  proclaiming  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  inconsistencies,  for 
those  who  arc  so  ambitious  of  maintaining  and  extending  their  own  pri- 
vileges, to  deny  even  common  freedom  to  others  who  happen  to  be  subject 
to  their  power.  More  profound  thinkers  have  observed,  that  this  democratic 
principle  is  itself  the  main  cause  of  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  servient 
race  in  slavery;  that  in  every  country  and  age  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
loudest  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  privileges  are  the  least  inclined  to  share 
them  with  others;  that  they  are  extremely  willing  to  level  down  to  a certain 
point,  but  extremely  unwilling  to  level  up  from  below  to  the  same  point; 
and  that  that  point  is  always  to  be  found  in  that  stratum  of  society  where  the 
majority  of  the  electors  is  placed.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  llurkc  on  this  subject  are  well  founded.  The  English  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  would  never  have  emancipated  the  West  India  negroes,  if 
they  had  been  in  the  employment  of  even  a part  of  the  electors.  Witness  the 
obstinate  resistance  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  make  to  any 
restriction  on  the  practical  slavery  of  the  factory  children. 

Manner*  of  Volumes  without  number  have  been  written  on  the  manners  of 
America,  the  Americans;  their  exclusive  system  in  society:  their  national 
vanity,  and  irritability  at  censure;  and  many  of  these  productions,  lively 
and  amusing,  arc  penned  in  no  friendly,  and  often  in  no  just  spirit.  The 
whole  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a single  paragraph.  The  manners  of  the 
Americans  arc  the  manners  of  Creat  Britain,  minus  the  aristocracy,  the 
landowners,  the  army,  and  the  established  church.  In  New  Yofkand  Phila- 
delphia, the  society  of  the  great  merchants  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  same  rank  in  the  greatest  towns  of  the  British  Islands  : the  habits  of  the 
American  middle  class,  if  a few  revolting  customs  are  excepted,  will  find  a 
parallel  in  our  steam-boats  and  stage-coaches.  Exclusive  society  is  prac- 
tised to  an  extent,  and  pervades  all  ranks  to  a depth,  altogether  unknown 
in  most  European  communities,  where  the  distinctions  of  rank  have  been 
long  established,  are  well  understood,  and  not  liable  to  be  infringed  upon, 
except  by  peculiar  merit  or  good  fortune  (1) ; but  that  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  total  absence  of  all  hereditary  rank,  and  may  be  witnessed  to  nearly 
the  same  extent,  and  from  the  same  causes,  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cities  of  Great  Britain.  The  admiration  for  rank  which  is  generally 
felt  in  America,  especially  by  the  fair  sex,  is  excessive;  but  that  is  common 


(|)  *'  * You  can't  imo grin*/  aaitl  an  American  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a milliner,  to  Miss  Martincau, 
• what  a nice  set  we  have  at  school ; we  never  let  any 
of  the  haberdasheiy  daughters  associate  with  us.*  My 
informant  went  on  to  mention  how  anxious  she  and 
her  set  of  about  sixty  young  people  were  to  visit 


* exclusirefy'  nmong  themselves  ; ' how  delightful  it 
would  he  to  hive  no  grocers  daughters  among  them/ 
but*  that  was  found  to  be  impossible.’” — Maatj- 
skau,  iii.  33.  Calum  non  autmum  mutant  ytti  irons 
mare  cur  runt. 
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to  them  with  republicans  all  the  world  over.  The  abolition  of  titles  of  honour 
in  democratic  communities,  is  the  result,  not  of  a contempt  for,  but  au 
inordinate  desire  for  such  distinctions;  they  injure,  when  enjoyed  by  a few, 
the  self-love  of  those  who  do  not  possess  them ; and  since  the  majority  cannot 
enjoy  thatadvanlagc,forifsoit  would  cease  to  be  one,  they  are  resolved  that 
none  shall.  They  arc  vain  on  all  national  subjects,  and  excessively  sensitive 
to  censure  however  slight,  and  most  of  all  to  ridicule;  but  that  obtains 
invariably  with  those  classes  or  individuals  who  have  not  hy^oric  descent  or 
great  personal  achievements  or  qualities  to  rest  upon,  and  who,  desirous  of 
general  applause,  have  a secret  sense  that  in  some  particular  they  may  be 
undeserving  of  it.  The  Americans  have  already  done  great  things : when 
they  have  continued  a century  longer  in  the  same  career,  they  will,  like  the 
English,  be  a proud,  and  cease  to  be  a vain  people.  Vanity,  as  Bulwcr  has 
well  remarked,  is  a passion  which  feeds  on  little  gratifications,  but  requires 
them  constantly  : pride  rests  on  great  things,  and  is  indifferent  to  momentary 
applause.  The  English  not  only  noway  resent,  but  positively  enjoy,  the 
ludicrous  exhibitions  made  of  their  manners  on  the  French  stage;  such 
burlesques  would  flay  the  Americans  alive.  The  English  recollect  that 
the  French  learnt  these  peculiarities  when  the  British  troops  occupied 
Paris. 

AmrricR  How  then  has  it  happened  that  a country  possessing  none  of  the 

£J!gj2,'“  securities  against  external  'danger  or  internal  convulsion,  which 

■'“"i"*?  have  been  elsewhere  found  to  be  indispensable,  has  still  gone  on 
increasing  and  flourishing : extending  alike  in  internal  strength  and  external 
consideration,  and  still  exhibiting,  though  with  several  ominous  heaves,  an 
unruffled  surface  in  general  society?  The  solution  of  this  [icculiarily  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  United  States  have  no  neighbouring 
powers  either  capable  of  endangering  their  security,  or  having  au  iuterest 
in  provoking  their  hostility;  that  the  majority  of  the  electors,  as  yet,  arc 
owners  of  land,  and  therefore  have  an  interest  to  resist  or  prevent  spoliation 
of  real  property;  and  that  the  back  settlements  furnish  a perpetual  and 
ready  issue  for  all  their  restless  activity  and  discontented  energy  to  exhaust 
and  enrich  itself  in  pacific  warfare  with  the  forest.  When  these  peculiarities 
have  ceased  to  distinguish  them,  as  cease  they  must  in  the  progress  of  things 
— when  the  growth  of  population,  and  completed  appropriation  of  land, 
have  rendered  the  classes  of  workmen  who  live  by  wages  more  numerous 
than  those  who  have  property  of  their  own,  and  the  filling  up  or  distance 
of  the  frontier  settlements  has  closed  that  vast  outlet  to  the  selfish  desires 
and  ill  humours  of  the  state,  the  political  power,  now'  vested  in  numbers 
will  inevitably  produce  a general  disruption  and  chaos  of  society,  attended 
with  consequences  as  disastrous  as  those  w hich  in  our  times  have  desolated 
the  provinces  of  South  America;  unless,  as  is  more  probable,  a sense  of 
the  approaching  danger,  or  events  that  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  restore 
in  the  United  States  those  safeguards  against  human  wickedness  which  have 
in  all  other  ages  and  countries  been  found  to  be  essential  to  the  existcnco 
of  society. 

poihir.i  jn  many  0f  t[lc  fundamental  particulars  which  distinguish  the 
United  Slates  of  America  from  all  other  countries  of  the  world, 

population.  the  British  provinces  in  Canada  entirely  participate.  They  have 
the  same  boundless  extent  of  unappropriated  territory,  in  some  places  rich 
and  fertile,  in  others  sterile  and  unproductive;  the  same  active  and  per- 
severing race  to  subdue  it:  the  same  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  perpetually 
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urging  men  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  in  quest  of  independence;  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise ; the  same  advantages  arising  from  the 
powers  of  knowledge,  the  habits  of  civilization,  the  force  of  credit,  the  capa- 
cities of  industry.  Their  progress  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
accordingly,  has  been  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  at  least  since,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  they  fell  under  the  British  dominion,  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  in  the  United  States;  and  both  have  regularly  gone  on, 
doubling  in  somewhat  less  than  a quarter  of  a century — a rate  of  advance 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  maximum  of  colonial  increase  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  when  largely  aided  by  emigration  from  the 
parent  State.  The  total  inhabitants  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  are 
now  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  : but  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  natural  increase  of  this  number  is  aided  by  an  immigration,  an- 
nually, of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  from  the 
British  islands,  which  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  it  is  destined  to  become,  erelong,  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the 
New  World  (f). 

It  is  not  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  the  points  of  their  difference,  which  require  to  be  pointed 
out;  and  they  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  indicate  not  obscurely  a different 
ultimate  destiny  in  the  two  nations. 

Lo,«u,  of  xhe  character  of  the  Canadians  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
the  Americans  that  the  Tyrolese  docs  to  that  of  the  Swiss.  Both  are 
sprung  from  the  same  race,  are  subjected  to  the  same  necessities,  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ambition,  and  enjoy,  in  a great  measure  at  least,  the  same 
advantages.  Butihere  is  this  difference  between  them,  and  in  its  ultimate 
effects  it  may  prove  a vital  one  : the  American  has  no  sovereign ; in  him  the 
aspirations  of  loyalty  are  lost,  the  glow  of  patriotic  devotion  is  diffused  over 
so  immense  a surface  as  to  be  wellnigh  evaporated ; and  from  having  no 
visible  or  tangible  object  to  rest  upon,  the  generous  affections  are  too  often 
obliterated,  and  individual  ambition,  private  advancement,  the  thirst  for 
gold,  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  In  the  Canadian,  on  the  other  hand, 
patriotic  ardour  is  in  general  mingled  with  chivalrous  devotion;  the  lustre 
of  British  descent,  the  glories  of  British  renown,  animate  every  bosom,  at 
least  in  the  British  race ; and  with  the  well-founded  pride  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  vast  natural  advantages  and  honourable  martial 
exploits,  is  mingled  a strong  and  personal  attachment  to  the  throne.  In  Up- 


(I)  M.lte-Brun,  it.  179.  Hartin's  Col.  Hist.  ill. 
p.  I.  and  89. 

The  population  of  tho  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1834* 
was  as  follow  : — 


Lower  Canada*  • • . • • 549,005 

Upper  Canada,  ■ . • . • 336,461 

New  Brunswick 152,156 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton* . 142,548 

Prince  Edward’s  Island,  • . 32,292 

Newfoundland 75,000 


Total,  ....  1,287, 462" 
Increase  of  Population  In  Lower  Canada. 
Years.  Population. 

76,275 

1783 113.012 

425.080 

1831..  , . 540.628 

1841,  (Rati mated,) 010.000 


— Malts  Bauw,  ix.  179-  In  the  last  eighty  years, 
the  population  has  multiplied  eightfold. 

But  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  alone,  is  now 
above  450,000,  and  the  total  inhabitants  are  not 
under  1,700,000. — See  Malts  Beu*,  xi.  179;  Ame- 
rican State  Aim.,  267 ; and  Mat  Tin's  Colonial  His- 
tory, iii.  p 1.  Table.  The  number  of  emigrants 
who  have  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  the 
subjoined  years,  have  been  as  follows.  The  marked 
diminution  in  the  year  1838,  being  the  year  of  tho 
Canadian  Revolt,  is  a striking  commentary  upon 
the  tendency  of  the  criminal  ambition  of  its  un- 
principled leaders 

1831,  . . 49,783  1836,  . . . 35,226 

1832,  . . 66,339  1837,  . . . 29.884 

1833,  . . 28,808  1838  (Rebellion)  2,993 

1834,  . . 40.060  1839,  . . . 26.472 

1835,  . . 15,573  1840,  . . • 29.649 

— Pouter's  Pari.  Tables,  vi,  1G6;  and  v]l.  199;  and 
viii.  199. 
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per  Canada  in  particular,  which  now  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  these  sentiments  are  peculiarly  strong;  the  large  bodies  of 
Scottish  Highlanders  who  have  settled  in  its  secluded  wilds,  have  borne  with 
them  from  their  native  mountains  the  loyal  ardour  by  which  their  race  has 
been  distinguished  in  every  period  of  English  history;  on  every  occasion  of 
hazard  they  have  been  foremost  at  the  post  of  honour,  and  to  the  patriotic 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  noble  province,  the  preservation  of 
those  magnificent  possessions  to  the  British  crown  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  effect  of  this  spirit  upon  national  character  is  incalculable;  it  produces 
that  first  and  greatest  step  in  social  elevation— a forgetfulness  of  self,  a devo- 
tion to  others,  a surrender  of  the  heart  to  generous  affections ; and  from  its 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  men  upon  patriotic  objects,  it  may 
at  some  future  period,  combined  with  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the 
water  communication  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  come  to  counterbalance 
all  the  riches  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reassert  in  America  the 
wonted  superiority  of  northern  valour  over  southern  opulence. 

Th A peculiar  and  highly  interesting  feature  of  society  in  Lower 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitant,  or  natives  of  French  des- 
ouuiiia.  Cent.  These  simple  people,  for  the  most  part  entirely  uneducated, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  their  Catholic  priests,  comprise  eight-ninths  of 
the  whole  population  of  that  province,  and  their  number  now  is  not  short 
of  five  hundred  thousand.  In  every  respect  they  are  the  antipodes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  World  has  acquired  so  de- 
cided a preponderance.  While  the  colonists  of  British  descent  are  incessant- 
ly penetrating  the  forests  in  search  of  new  abodes,  and  clearing  them  by 
their  industry,  those  of  French  origin  have  in  no  instance  migrated  beyond 
the  scats  of  their  fathers,  and  remain  immovably  rooted  in  their  original 
settlements.  Local  attachment,  unknown  in  America,  is  felt  in  the  strong- 
est degree  among  the  habitant  of  Canada;  and  rather  than  emigrate  from 
their  native  habitations,  or  penetrate  the  woods  in  search  of  more  extended 
or  richer  settlements,  they  divide  and  subdivide  those  which  they  already 
enjoy,  till  they  have  in  many  cases  become  partitioned  into  as  diminutive 
portions  as  in  the  wine  provinces  of  Old  France.  The  effects  of  this  disposi- 
tion have  been  in  the  highest  degree  important.  While  the  British  race  has 
been  continually  spreading  around  them,  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  the 
American  States,  and  the  forests  in  every  direction  have  been  falling  beneath 
their  strokes,  the  French  inhabitants  have  been  fixed  immovably  in  the  seats 
of  their  fathers,  and  their  descendants,  though  immensely  increased  in  num- 
bers, are  to  be  found  tilling  their  native  fields.  Hence,  even  in  the  infancy 
of  the  nation,  they  are  already  a prey  to  the  evils  of  long-established  civili- 
zation ; population  is  become  extremely  dense  in  districts  where  the  Euro- 
pean race  has  been  little  more  than  a century  established,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a country  which  possesses  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  fertile 
territory,  land  is  often  partitioned  into  heritages  of  an  acre  and  half  an  acre 
each.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  most  striking  peculiarity  may  already  be 
distinctly  foreseen.  The  British  race,  impelled  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
wandering  spirit  which  belongs  to  their  blood,  and  the  ardent  passions  which 
have  been  nursed  by  their  institutions,  will  overspread  the  land,  and,  like  a 
surging  flood,  surround  and  overwhelm  those  isolated  spots  where  the  french 
family,  adhering  to  the  customs,  the  attachments,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fathers,  are  still  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  their  paternal  scats. 
Democracy  is  the  great  moving  spring  in  the  social  world;  it  is  the  steam 
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power  of  society,  the  centrifugal  force  which  impels  civilization  into  the 
abodes  of  savage  man  (1). 

in^r V(  A rebellion,  or  possibly  a separation  from  the  parent  state,  was 

uMtoM?1’  incvitab|y  bequeathed  to  Canada  by  the  constitution  of  1791. 

«73>.  That  constitution,  struck  out  at  a heat  during  the  first  fervour  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  founded  apparently  on  an  equitable  basis,  the 
result  of  inexperience  and  an  over-estimate  of  human  nature,  involved  two 
fatal  errors.  1st,  The  country  was  divided  into  different  provinces,  having 
separate  assemblies,  over  each  of  which  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
presided,  without  any  common  or  paramount  legislature  in  the  colonies. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  at  first  sight,  or  just  in  theory,  than  this 
arrangement,  under  which  the  representatives  of  each  province  assembled 
within  their  own  bounds  to  discuss  their  matters  of  local  interest;  but  what 
was  its  effect  when  the  representatives  of  Lower  Canada,  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  of  French  descent,  were  in  one  house,  and  those 
of  the  Upper  Province,  seventeen-twentieths  of  whom  are  of  British  origin, 
in  another ; and  the  former  were  animated  by  the  combined  passions  of 
roused  democracy  and  national  animosity,  and  the  latter  by  British  spirit 
and  steady  loyalty  to  the  throne?  2d,  One  uniform  rate  of  qualification,  viz. 
the  possession  of  a forty-shilling  freehold  in  the  country,  or  a ten-pound 
subject  held  in  tenancy,  as  in  the  British  Reform  Bill,  in  towns,  was  estab- 
lished as  the  lest  of  the  elective  franchise  in  all  the  British  provinces  (2) ; a 
principle  in  appearance  the  most  equitable,  but  in  practice  the  most  perilous 
and  unequal,  where  the  population  is  composed  of  different  races  of  inen, 
in  different  degrees  of  civilization,  knowledge,  and  advancement.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  cutting  clothes  according  to  one  measure  for  a 
stripling  of  fifteen,  a man  of  thirty,  and  a veteran  of  sixty,  merely  because 
they  happen  to  live  under  the  same  roof.  The  English  have  felt  the  evils  of 
this  system,  in  its  application  to  the  British  islands,  since  the  Reform  Bill 
established  one  uniform  qualification  for  the  sober  English,  inured  to  centu- 
ries of  freedom ; the  ambitious  Scotch,  teeming  with  visions  of  democratic 
equality ; and  the  fiery  Irish,  steeped  in  hatred  of  the  religion  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Saxon.  But  these  evils  have  been  still  more  sorely  felt  in  Canada, 
where  that  unhappy  constitution,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  gave  the  same 
powers  to  the  French  habitant,  not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  could  read,  and 
who,  speaking  their  native  language,  were  but  ill  reconciled  to  a foreign 
dominion,  as  the  hardy  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  who  had  brought  with 
them  across  the  Atlantic  the  habits  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers.  But  the  evils 
consequent  on  this  arrangement  as  yet  lay  buried  in  the  womb  of  time;  they 
were  brought  to  life  only  by  the  passions  and  the  weaknesses  of  a future 
age : and  in  1812,  when  the  war  began,  one  only  feeling  of  loyalty  animated 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  British  North  American  possessions.  Above 
forty  thousand  effective  militia  in  arms  were  ready  to  defend  their  territory 
from  invasion,  and  the  King  of  England  had  not,  in  his  wide-spread  domi- 
nions, more  loyal  subjects  than  the  French  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the 
St. -Lawrence  (3). 


Cl)  Malle  Bran,  si.  155,  156.  Tocq.  ti.  204-  (3)  Martin's  Col.  Hist.  iii.  127,  128-  31  Geo.  iii. 

(2;  Bylhc  act  of  1791,  31  Ueo.  iii.  c.  31,  the  free-  c.  3i. 
hold  is  vetted  iu  lorty-shilling  frcrhr  ldcrs  In  the 
country  *,  property  to  the  amount  of  L.5  sterling,  or 
ipupucy  of  a subject  paying  L.10  rent,  in  to wu». 
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v.«  im.  Incalculable  is  the  importance  of  its  North  American  colonies  to 
ShTthSh'  the  British  empire.  Its  population,  doubling  every  quarter  of  a 
iSSX.  century,  promises,  in  fifty  years,  to  amount  to  between  seven 
and  eight  millions  of  souls;  while  the  opulence  of  Us  inhabitants, 
and  the  taste  for  British  comforts  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from 
their  native  country,  promises  to  render  it  a boundless  vent  for  our  manu- 
factures : and  the  peculiarity  of  its  trade  consisting  chiefly  of  those  bulky 
articles,  emigrants  taken  out,  and  wood  brought  home,  has  already  rendered 
it  the  nursery  of  the  British  navy.  Already  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  to  our  North  American  colonies  have  reached,  on  an 
average  of  years,  nearly  three  millions  sterling;  an  amount,  great  as  it  is,  by 
no  means  unprecedented,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  1812,  when  the  war 
began,  the  United  Slates  of  America,  with  a population  somewhat  under 
eight  millions,  took  off  thirteen  millions  annually  of  British  goods.  But  the 
marvels  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  North  American  trade  exceed  all 
other  marvels.  From  the  Parliamentary  returns,  it  appears  that  Ihe  tonnage, 
wholly  British,  employed  at  this  time  (1841)  in  the  trade  ''*• : Norlh 
American  provinces,  has  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  800,000  tons, 
being  fully  a fourth  of  that  carried  on  in  British  bottoms  with  the  whole 
world  put  together ; and  that  it  has  steadily  advanced  at  the  rate  of  doubling 
every  ten  years  (1).  At  this  rale  of  increase,  in  ten  years  more  it  w ill  give 
employment  to  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping,  or  fully  a half  of  the  whole 
British  tonnage  at  this  time.  And  observe,  while  this  is  the  astonishing  value 
of  our  colonial  trade,  both  upon  our  manufactures  and  shipping,  the  encou- 
raging effect  of  our  emancipated  colonies  is  widely  different;  for  the  l>ar ha- 
mentary  Papers  demonstrate  that  at  this  moment,  while  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  in  Canada  consume  nearly  two  millions 
and  a half  worth  annually  of  our  manufactures,  seventeen  millions  m the 
United  Slates  take  off  on  an  average  only  eight  millions  worth,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  what  half  their  number  did  thirty  years  ago,  before  rivalry  of 
British  manufactures  had  commenced;  and  that  while  the  trade  with  the 
Canadas  gives  employment  to  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  British  slnp- 

(l)  Table  showing  Ihe  progress  of  die  export  ami  import  trade  and  tonnage  with  our  North  American 
possessions,  from  1827  to  1840. 


YEARS . 

EXPORTS. 
DECLARED  VALUE. 

IMPORTS. 
DECLARED  VALUE. 

BRITISH  TONNAGE- 

1827 

L.  950.490 

L.  468.766 

359.793 

1828 

1,248,288 

460,065 

400.841 

i 1829 

1.117,422 

569.452 

431.901 

452.397 

1,570.020 

682,202 

| 1831 

1,922.089 

902,915 

480,236 

2.078.249 

795.652 

504.21 1 

2,100,211 

756.466 

512,820 

I 1834 

1,339.629 

618.598 

524.606 

1835 

2.127,531 

629.051 

63 1,345 

1836 

2,739.507 

633.575 

620,722 

1837 

2.141,035 

C84.791 

631.427 

1838  C) 

1839 

1840 

1.992.459 

553.827 

665,354 

2.467,319 

2.884,231 

721,679 

709,846 

796.410 

— Pari.  Return,  Map  27»  1840* 


(•)  ftrbrlHo*. 
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ping,  that  with  the  independent  States  of  America,  with  just  ten  times  their 
population,  only  employs  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand,  or  a tenth  part 
of  its  amount,  the  remainder  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
themselves  (1). 

Rrai  amu  Various  have  been  the  causes  assigned  by  statesmen  and  historians 
mi'ou,1"5"  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  first  American  war.  Two  may  be  spe- 
cified,  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  they  eclipse  all  the 
ricannar.  others,  and  are  of  themselves  perfectly  adequate  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  without  recurring  to  any  other.  Great  Britain  was  at  that  pe- 
riod in  an  especial  manner,  as  she  is  at  all  times  in  a certain  degree,  the 
victim  at  once  of  democratic  parsimony  and  aristocratic  corruption.  She 
undertook  the  conquest  of  colonies  possessing  then  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, situated  three  thousand  miles  from  the  parent  State,  with  an  army 
which  could  not  bring  ten  thousand  combatants  into  the  field ; for  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  empire,  of  every  description,  did  not  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  men  (2).  The  furious  patriots  and  country  party  were  perpetually 
declaiming  against  the  enormous  military  and  naval  forces  of  an  empire 
whicli  even  then  embraced  both  hemispheres,  when  in  fact  it  was  conside- 
rably less  than  what  Baden  and  Wirtemburg,  or  other  sixth-rate  powers, 
now  maintain,  to  defend  dominions  of  not  a hundredth  part  of  the  extent, 
nor  possessing  a thousandth  part  of  the  resources,  of  the  British  empire  at 
that  period.  This  Lilliputianarmy,suchas  it  was,  was  still  further  paralysed 
by  the  corruption,  that  inherent  vice  of  aristocratic  as  well  as  democratic 
governments,  which  pervaded  all  its  branches.  Commissions  in  the  army, 
bestowed  almost  entirely  as  a reward  for,  or  an  inducement  to  secure  par- 
liamentary support,  were  seldom  the  reward  of  the  most  deserving  : mili- 
tary education  was  unknown  ; it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  boys  in  the 
nursery,  captains  and  even  majors  in  the  army;  and  such  was  the  corruption 
of  commissaries  and  superior  officers,  sharing  in  their  gains  in  the  field,  that 
the  expense  of  the  troops  was  nearly  doubled,  while  their  efficiency  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  a half.  From  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes, 
the  war,  which,  by  a vigorous  and  efficient  army  worthy  of  the  real  strength 
of  England,  might  have  been  concluded  with  case  at  latest  in  the  second 
campaign,  was  protracted  till  France  and  Spain,  as  may  always  be  expected 

(I)  Table  showing  the  comparative  exports  and  tonnage  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  British 
possession*  therein,  in  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1839 


TEARS. 

EXPORTS 

to 

United  states. 
Declared 
Value. 

EXPORTS 

to  British 
Possessions. 
Declared 
Value. 

TONNAGE 

STA 

AMERICAN. 

ro  UNITED 
res. 

BRITISH. 

TONNAGE 

to 

British 

Possessions. 

1836 

12.425.605 

2,739.507 

226.483 

86.383 

620.722 

1837 

4,695,225 

2.141.035 

275,813 

81.023 

631.427 

1838 

7.585.760 

1,992,459 

357.467 

83.203 

665.354 

1839 

8.341,672 

2,467.619 

282,005 

92.482 

709.846 

— Pobtsr’s  Par /.  Tables,  vi.  43,  and  vii.  43. 


. (2)  Sopplies  for  the  year  1773  *■— 
hoc.  3.  1772. — That  20,000  men  be  employed  for 
the  sea  service  for  the  year  1773,  including  4354  ma* 
fines. 

' Dec.  10.— That  a number  of  land  forces  includ- 
ing 1522  invalids,  amounting  to  17.070  effective 
men,  commissioned  and  noii-couumssioiied  officers 
included,  be  employed  for  the  year  1773- 


Feb.  18,  1775.— That  2000  men  be  now  added  to 
the  navy,  in  prospect  of  the  war  with  the  Planta- 
tions in  America. 

Feb.  15.— That  an  augmentation  of  4383  men  bo 
made  to  the  land  forces.—  Ann.  Reg.  I773»  226j 
App.  to  Chron.i  and  for  t77S«  P-  P3i  94* 
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in  such  a case,  joined  in  the  contest;  and  then  England,  after  a 
long  and  costly  struggle,  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  succumb  to  a 

formidable  coalition.  Even  as  it  was,  more  than  one  opportunity 

of  crushing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  (1)  was  lost,  by  the  incapacity  or 
selfish  desire  to  protract  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  military  commanders. 

If  Great  Britain  had  put  her  naval  and  military  forces  on  a proper  fooling 
during  peace,  and  been  ready,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  act 
with  an  energy  worthy  of  her  real  strength;  if  she  had  possessed  titty  thou- 
sand disposable  troops  in  1775,  and  a hundred  thousand  in  1792,  the  Ameri- 
can war  might  have  been  brought  to  a victorious  termination  in  1 u , e 
French  contest  in'  1793 ; six  years  of  subsequent  disastrous  warfare  in  tlie 
lirst  case,  and  twenty  of  glorious,  but  costly  hostilities,  in  the  second,  wou 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  national  debt,  instead  of  eight  hundred,  wou 
now  have  been  under  two  hundred  millions  sterling  (2). 

Eifomof  jt  was  not  surprising  that  the  American  people,  after  the  glo- 
lonlo  b rious  termination  of  the  war  of  independence,  should  have  re- 
tained  a warm  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  their  allies,  t e 
French,  and  a strong  degree  of  animosity  towards  their  enemies, 
the  English.  The  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic  leaders  of  this  revo  u- 
tion,  however,  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive,  that  thoug  e 
passions  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  France,  their  interests  were  in  isso- 
lubly  wound  up  with  those  of  England,  and  greatness  of  mind  suflicicnt  to 
risk  their  popularity  for  the  good  of  their  country.  The  whole  e or  so 
Washington  and  his  friends  in  the  government,  from  the  conclusion  o i 
American  war  in  1783,  to  the  retirement  of  that  great  man  from  P“®Uc 
in  1796,  were  devoted  to  tempering  the  democratic  ardour  which  had  broken 
out  with  such  vehemence  in  their  country  after  the  declaration  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  laying  the  foundation  of  a lasting  pacific  intercourse  wi  l 
Great  Britain.  Yet  so  strongly  w ere  the  sympathies  of  the  people  enlisted 
the  side  of  France  and  revolution,  that  it  required  all  his  immense  P°Pula" 
rity  to  counteract,  in  1795,  the  declared  wish  of  the  decided  majority  ol  h 
American  citizens  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain.  So  vehement  was  i 
clamour,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  that  period,  it  was  appar 
that  the  federalist  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  lost  the  majority  in  1 
Chamber  of  Beprescntativcs;  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Jou™a"  °.  ot 
doors,  that  he  was  openly  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  monarchy,  and  of  Doing, 
“like  the  traitor  Arnold,  a spy  sold  to  the  English.”  But  \'i ishing  , 

unmoved,  pursued  steadily  his  pacific  policy.  The  horrorsof  the  French  Re- 
volution cooled  the  ardour  of  many  of  its  ardent  supporters  on  the  ouier 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  great  man  was  to  carry, 
by  his  casting  vote  in  Congress,  a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ( ). 

Progreu  various  causes  contributed,  in  the  course  of  the  con  cs 

tween  England  and  France,  at  once  to  increase  the  partiality  of  the 
Americans  to  the  latter  country,  and  to  bring  such  important  inte- 
rests of  its  citizens  into  jeopardy,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  them  in 
dispute.  Endcr  the  influence  of  the  equal  law  of  succession,  landed  property 
was  undergoing  a continual  division,  while  the  increasing  energy  o t ic  e 
mocratic  multitude  was  gradually  destroying  the  majority  of  the  conserva  i>e 

(1)  Particularly  when  the  main  American  army,  f3)  Marshall’!  Life  of  W’aahinslon,  »•  3H.  35*« 

under  Washington  was  driven  by  lord  Howe  into  Mi.  Toc.|.  i.  »«5.  ?nbcr°^T9i  between 

Lon;  Island,  and  might  have  been  made  prisoners  See  the  treats,  19th  November  1791, 

by  a*  vigorous  adthnee  of  the  British  troops,  on  39th  Great  Beta, n and. tmrnea.  m , «*«•».  *•  «*»• 
August  1775— See  Ann  fley.  vol,  sis.  173.  an*  Ann.  Bey.  1795.  Slate  1‘ap'n,  3W. 

(2)  See  Anlt,  ii.  35.  91. 
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party  in  Congress,  and  augmenting  the  violence  of  the  popular  press  in  the 
country.  Already  it  had  become  painfully  evident,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government  on  various  occasions  after  AVashington’s  retirement 
from  public  life,  but  especially  in  the  dispute  which  occurred  with  France 
in  1797(1),  in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  decree  of  the  Directory,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  accommodated  all  their  differences  with  that 
power  in  1800,  and  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Mortefontaine,  which  recognized 
Napoleon’s  new  maritime  code,  and,  in  particular,  stipulated  that  the  flag 
should  cover  the  merchandize,  and  that  no  articles  should  be  degmed  con- 
traband of  war  but  arms  and  warlike  stores,  that  their  inclinations  now  ran 
violently  in  favour  of  the  French  side  of  the  question,  and  that,  right  or 
wrong,  for  their  interest  or  against  it,  they  might  be  expected  on  the  first 
crisis  to  take  part  with  that  power  (2).  And  with  the  usual  tendency  of 
mankind  to  attach  themselves  to  names  and  not  to  things,  this  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  French  alliance,  which  originated  in  the  common  democratic 
feelings  by  which  they  both  were  animated,  and  the  Republican  institutions 
which  they  both  had  established,  continued  after  France  had  passed  over  to 
the  other  side;  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  clamoured  as  loudly  for 
a junction  of  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Great  Empire,  as  they  had  done  for 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  rising  Republic. 

The  n.ritn  The  Rerlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  British  orders  in  council, 
deerees,  however,  brought  the  American  commerce  immediately  into  colli- 
orjrre'ln**1  s'on  with  both  the  belligerent  states,  and  rendered  it  hardly  pos- 
coenoi.  sible  that  so  considerable  a maritime  power  could  avoid  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  strife.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  that  terrible 
contest,  distinguished  by  a degree  of  rancour  and  violence  on  both  sides, 
"*»  is,  i6oj  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare,  commenced  with  Mr.  Fox’s  de- 
claring the  coasts  of  France  and  Holland,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  inclusive, 
in  a state  of  blockade:  which  was  immediately  followed  by  Napoleon’s  fa- 
mous  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  retaliated  upon  the  Eng- 
lish,  by  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a state  of  blockade,  and 
authorizing  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
bound  from  any  British  harbour,  and  the  seizure  of  all  British  goods  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found  (3).  To  this  the  English  government  replied  by  the 
Hu*,  ii,  .so, . not  less  famous  orders  in  council,  which,  on  the  preamble  of  the 
blockade  of  the  British  dominions  established  by  the  Berlin  decree,  declared 
“all  the  postsand  places  of  France,  and  her  allies,  from  which,  though  not 
at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if  the  same  were  ac- 
tually blockaded  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner  (4) ; and  that  all 
trade  in  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colo- 
nies, shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  all  such  articles  declared  good  prize.” 
Eir.cior  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  violent  decrees  bore  hardest 
iivcrTta  upon  neutral  powers,  or  was  most  subversive  of  Napoldon’s  own 
uSc%»tni  favourite  position,  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandize;  for 
iLd..  0I1  t|ie  one  |)aluj  |jie  French  Emperor  declared  that  all  vessels' 
coming  from  England  or  its  colonics,  or  having  English  goods  on  board, 
should  be  instantly  seized  and  confiscated ; and  on  the  other,  the  English 
government  at  once  declared  the  w hole  dominions  of  France  and  its  allies, 
thus  comprehending,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 

(i)  Ante,  iii,  306 ; J8tli  Janaary  and  29th  Octo-  (3)  Ante,  vi.  162.  163,  where  the  subject  is  fully 
her  1798  ; Ante,  iv.  230  i 30lh  $e|>tctubcr  1800.  discussed,  and  the  order*  on  both  sides  given , 
tf)  »*.  031.  [{)  Pari,  Deb.  *.  134.  138. 
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in  a state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  for  any  of  their  harbours,  or 
having  any  of  their  produce  on  board,  good  and  lawful  prize.  Between  these 
opposite  and  conflicting  denunciations,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a neutral 
vessel,  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  any  part  of  Europe,  to  avoid  confis- 
cation from  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  parties.  In  such  circumstances 
the  Americans,  w'hose  adventurous  spirit  had  enabled  them  to  engross,  dur- 
ing this  long  war,  nearly  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  globe,  had  unques- 
tionably the  strongest  ground  of  complaint;  but  against  whom  was  it  pro- 
perly to  be  directed?  Against  the  British,  who,  by  Mr.  Fox’s  order,  declared 
only  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  in  blockade,  and  supported  that  de- 
claration by  a fleet  of  a thousand  vessels  of  war,  which  had  long  since  swept 
every  hostile  flag  from  the  ocean ; or  the  French,  who,  without  a single  ship 
of  the  line,  and  only  a few  frigates  at  sea,  had  declared  the  whole  British 
empire  in  blockade,  and  all  its  produce  and  manufactures,  wherever  found, 
lawful  prize?  If  Mr.  Fox’s  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  besides  the 
harbours  of  the  French  channel,  was  an  unwarranted  stretch,  even  when 
supported  by  the  w'hole  navy  of  England,  what  was  Napoleon’s  blockade  of 
the  whole  British  empire,  enforced  only  by  a few  frigates  and  sloops  at  sea  ? 
If,  therefore,  the  Americans  suffered,  as  suffer  they  did,  in  this  unparalleled 
strife,  the  party  which  was  to  blame  was  that  which  first  commenced  this 
extraordinary  system  of  declaring  blockades  to  extend  beyond  the  places  ac- 
tually invested  by  sea  or  land  : and  of  that  unheard-of  extension  Napoldon 
was  unquestionably  the  author.  If  the  Americans  had  been  really  animated 
with  a desire  in  good  faith  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  restrain 
the  oppression  of  belligerents,  what  they  should  have  done  was  to  have 
joined  their  arms  to  those  of  Creat  Britain,  in  order  to  compel  the  return  of 
the  French  Emperor  to  a more  civilized  method  of  warfare. 

origin  of  tii.  jjut  these  were  very  far  from  being  the  views  which  animated  the 

dispute  UillJ  . J . J"  • .L  n •.  J n . 

America,  ruling  parly  now  in  possession  of  power  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  President,  and  he  was  the  organ  of  the  democratic 
majority,  which,  forgetting  the  wise  maxims  of  Washington  and  the  authors 
of  American  independence,  without  being  inclined  to  submit,  if  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  avoided,  to  actual  injustice  or  loss  of  profit  from  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  desired  if  possible  to  accommodate  their  differences  with 
France,  and  wreak  their  spite  on  aristocracy,  by  uniting  with  that  country 
against  Great  Britain.  This  disposition  soon  appeared  in  two  decisive  pro- 
ceedings. The  British  government,  in  December  180(5,  had  concluded  and 
ratified  a treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  the  American 
plenipotentiary  in  London;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  Not  long  after,  propositions  were  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of  the  Floridas,  which  they  were 
desirous  of  acquiring  from  the  Spaniards,  and  regarding  which  they  wished 
a guarantee  from  the  Emperor,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked  by 
the  English,  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Spaniards  to  obtaiu  their 
dct.  1807.  cession.  This  Napoleon,  in  the  first  instance,  positively  refused, 
as  he  had  an  eye  to  those  possessions  for  Joseph  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  ; and  afterwards  an  ambiguous  answer  was  returned  : but  this  re- 
Jui,  isos.  pulse  had  no  effect  in  weakening  Mr.  Jefferson’s  partiality  for  a 
French  alliance.  Meanwhile  the  American  government  took  the  most  deci- 
sive measures  for  withdrawing  their  merchant  vessels  from  aggression  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers.  In  the  first  instance,  an  angry 
oci.  17. 1807.  message  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  inveigh- 
ing bitterly  against  the  British  orders  in  council  of  January  1807,  but  not 
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breathing  the  slightest  complaint  against  the  French  Berlin  decree  of  No- 
vember 1806,  to  which  they  were  merely  a reply ; and,  on  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  more  extended  British  orders  in  council,  of  11th  November  1807, 
March  i.  >«oj..bc  laid  a general  embargo  on  all  vessels  whatever  in  the  American 
harbours.  And  this  was  followed,  on  the  1st  March  1808,  by  the  substitution 
of  a non-intercourse  act  for  the  embargo,  whereby  all  commercial  transac- 
tions with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  was  absolutely  prohibited ; but  the 
embargo  was  taken  off  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  (1).  This  act,  however, 
contained  a clause,  ( § 11,)  authorizing  the  President,  by  proclamation,  to 
renew  the  intercourse  between  America  and  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
which  should  first  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders  in  councilor  decrees.  This 
non-intercourse  act  had  the  effect  of  totally  suspending  the  trade  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  inflicting  upon  both  these  countries  a loss 
tenfold  greater  than  that  suffered  by  France,  with  which  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  United  States  was  altogether  inconsiderable. 

Affair  of  tbe  In  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  difference,  unhappily  already 

cbeupok*.  too  numerous,  which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  an  unfortunate  collision,  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
ensued  at  sea.  The  Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  was  cruising  off  Virginia, 
j«u  j>.  i«o7.  and  was  known  to  have  some  English  deserters  on  board,  when 
she  was  hailed  by  the  Leopard,  of  7-1  guns,  Captain  Hunjphrics,  who  made  a 
formal  requisition  for  the  men.  The  American  captain  denied  he  had  them, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  search ; upon  which  Captain  Humphries 
fired  a broadside,  which  killed  and  wounded  several  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake, whereupon  she  struck,  and  the  deserters  were  found  on  board,  taken 
to  Halifax,  and  one  executed.  The  President,  upon  this  issued  a proclama- 
Jui,  i*.  tion  ordering  all  British  ships  of  war  to  leave  the  harbours  of  the 
United  States  : but  the  English  government  disavowed  the  act,  recalled  Cap- 
tain Humphries,  and  offered  to  make  reparation,  as  the  right  of  search,  when 
applied  to  vessels  of  war,  extended  only  to  a requisition,  but  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  by  actual  force  (2). 

Mr.  Er«ki™-.  This  state  of  matters  promised  little  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjust- 

”fhMr*uii.  ment ; but  as  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  after  retired  from  power,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  President  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  professed 
an  anxious  desire  to  adjust  the  differences  which,  to  the  enormous  loss  of 
both,  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Erskine, 
envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  deemed  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  renewing  the  negotiations,  and,  if  possible,  restoring  that  ami- 
able intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  on  which  their  mutual  welfare 
was  so  materially  dependent.  A correspondence  accordingly  ensued  between 
April ii.  iiogAMr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  foreign  secretary,  in 
which  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  the  non-intercourse  act  had  produced  a 
state  of  equality  between  the  United  States  and  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
that  he  accordingly  offered  public  reparation  for  the  forcible  taking  of  the 
men  out  of  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  had  highly  inflamed  the 
national  passions  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  To  this  Mr.  Smith  made  a reply 
April  i«.  in  a similar  amicable  spirit : and  in  consequence,  Mr.  Erskine,  on 

April  i9.  the  f9th,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  “ his  Majesty’s  orders  in  council, 

of  January  and  November  1807,  will  have  been  withdrawn,  as  respects  the 
United  Stales,  on  the  10th  June  next.”  To  which  Mr.  Smith  rejoined,  that 

(l)  President's  Message,  Oct. 28,  1807.  Ann.  Reg.  (2)  Uugucft,  v.  201*.  Ann.  Reg.  1807.  App.  to 
1807,  763.  -State  Papers. etc.  for  1808,  p.  228,  Bigu.  Citron.  640. 

▼Ui.  399.  Pari.  Deb.  jut.  $82,  887. 
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the  non-intercourse  act  would  be  withdrawn,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  the  act  establishing  it,  from  and  after  the  10th 
June ; and  a proclamation  to  that  effect,  from  him,  appeared  the  same  day  (1). 
Er'Vfsh ***  This  important  change  of  tone  and  concession  had  been  obtained 
c«miM  from  the  American  government  by  a distinct  and  serious  threat, 
held  out  by  New  England  and  the  five  northern  States  of  the 
Union,  to  break  off  from  the  confederacy  if  the  non-intercourse  act  were  any 
longer  continued  in  force.  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  disputes  with 
America  were  now  brought  to  a close ; and  on  the  faith  that  they  were  so, 
American  vessels,  in  great  numbers,  poured  into  the  British  harbours,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  became  more  active 
than  ever.  This  auspicious  state  of  matters,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  continuance.  In  concluding  this  arrangement  with  the  United  Stales, 
Mr.  Erskine  had  not  only  exceeded,  but  acted  in  contradiction  to  his  instruc- 
tions (2) ; and  although  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain 
than  the  renewal  of  a commercial  intercourse  with  that  power,  yet  it  was 
not  by  government  deemed  worth  purchasing  by  an  abandonment,  so  far  as 
the  greatest  carrying  power  in  existence  was  concerned,  of  the  whole  retalia- 
Ma,  u.  tory  policy  of  the  orders  in  council.  The  English  ministry,  accor- 
dingly, refused  to  ratify  this  arrangement;  a resolution  which,  although 
fully  justified  in  point  of  rigid  by  Napoleon’s  violence,  and  by  Mr.  Erskine’s 
deviation  from  his  instructions,  may  now  well  be  characterised  as  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment : for  it  at  once  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  non-intercourse  act  of  the 
United  States;  put  an  entire  stop,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  all  commerce 
with  that  country ; reduced  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  fully  a third,  during 
the  most  critical  and  important  years  of  the  war  (3);  and,  in  its  ultimate 
results , contributed  to  produce  that  unhappy  irritation  between  the  two 
countries,  which  has  never  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual 
interest  by  which  they  arc  connected,  been  allayed  (4). 
stom,  of  it  may  well  be  imagined  what  a storm  of  indignation  was  raised 
iton'h?  is*  in  the  United  States  when  the  intelligence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Stair,  at  British  Government  to  ratify  Mr.  Erskine’s  convention  was  re- 
ceived ; and  how  prodigiously  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
parly  already  in  power,  and  supported  by  a decided  majority  in  the  nation, 
which  w as  resolved  at  all  hazards,  and  against  their  most  obvious  interests, 
to  involve  the  country  in  a war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Erskine,  as  a matter 
of  course,  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded  him  as  British  envoy  at 
Washington;  but  his  reception  was  such,  from  the  very  outset,  as  left  little 
hope  of  an  amicable  termination  of  the  differences.  From  the  President’s 
table,  where  the  English  minister  was  treated  with  marked  indifference,  if 
not  studied  insult,  to  the  lowest  alehouse  in  the  United  States,  there  was 
nothing  but  one  storm  of  indignation  against  the  monstrous  arrogance  of  the 
British  maritime  pretensions,  and  the  duplicity  and  bad  faith  of  their  govern- 


(|)  See  the  Correspondence  and  Proclamation, 
Ann. Reg.  1809.694,  697. 

(2,  This  was  at  first  denied,  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ; but  on  Feb.  5,181 0,  Mr.  Can- 
ning seconded  a motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s,  for 
production  of  the  instructions,  which  were  accor- 
dingly produced  and  printed,  and  completely  prov- 
ed Mr.  Canning’s  assertion,  that  they  had  been  vio- 
lated by  Mr.  Erskine.  No  further  notice,  accordingly, 
was  taken  of  the  subject  in  parliament.— Sea  Puri. 
Deb , xv.  314;  aud  Jm,  Deg.  1810, 255,  256. 


(3}  Ann.  Reg.  1809.  255,  256.  Pari.  Deb.  xv,3l4. 
(4;  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  declared  value. 


1806.  . . i . 4 . . L. 40, 874, 983 

1807  37,245,877 

1808  37.275,102 

1809  47.371.393 

1810  48.438.680 

1811  32.890.712 

1812  41,716,964 


1 8 i 3 Records  destroyed  by  fire. 
— PoftT aa’s  Prog,  of  Nations , it,  98. 
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ment.  Unhappily  the  elections  for  Congress  look  place  during  this  whirlwind 
of  passion,  and  such  was  the  ascendency  which  the  democratic  party  ac- 
quired in  the  legislature  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  plain  that  all 
hopes  of  an  accommodation  were  at  an  end.  Mr.  Jackson  continued,  how- 
ever, at  the  American  capital,  striving  to  allay  the  prevailing  indignation, 
and  renew  the  negotiation  where  Mr.  Erskine  had  left  it  off;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain;  and  after  a stormy  discussion  of  twenty-five  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  determined,  by  a great  majority,  to  break  olT  all 
communication  with  the  British  envoy;  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American 
envoy  in  London,  was  directed  to  request  the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
firmness  the  American  government  found  themselves  unable  to  overcome ; 
and  this  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  British  administration.  And  on  the 
10th  August,  Mr.  Madison  formally  announced  by  proclamation,  that  as 
“ England  had  disavowed  the  acts  of  its  minister,  the  commerce  which  had 
been  renewed  with  that  country,  on  the  supposition  that  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil were  repealed,  must  be  again  subjected  to  the  whole  operation  of  the  non- 
intercourse  acts  which  had  been  suspended  (1).” 
rnSTn  Meanwhile  the  maritime  dispute,  so  far  as  the  orders  in  council 
• ’nVrl.i  ani*  decrees  of  Napoleon  were  concerned,  seemed  to  be  reduced, 
u.'h.-'.T'  as  between  America  and  both  these  powers,  to  a mere  point  of 
“cS.  etiquette  who  should  give  in  first.  England  had  constantly  de- 
clared, both  in  diplomatic  notes  and  speeches  by  her  ministers  in  parliament, 
that  the  orders  in  council  were  retaliatory  measures  only ; and  that  as  soon 
as  the  French  Emperor  would  recall  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  they  should 
auj.  m,  !«<«,.  be  repealed.  On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  formally  declared 
through  M.  Champagny,  that  “ if  England  recalls  her  blockade  of  France, 
the  Emperor  will  recall  his  blockade  of  England;  if  England  withdraws  her 
orders  in  council  of  11th  November  1807,  the  Milan  decree  will  fall  of  itself.” 
And  to  complete  the  whole,  America  had  already  solemnly  stated  in  the  non- 
intercourse act,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  acted  in  terms  of  it  by  his  declaration 
of  19lh  April  1809,  that,  if  either  France  or  England  would  repeal  their 
obnoxious  decrees,  the  non-intercourse  would  immediately  cease  with  respect 
to  the  country  making  such  concession.  And  this  assurance  was  again  rc- 
j,». «.  mo.  newed  by  the  American  legislature,  in  a bill  brought  forward  in 
January  1810,  which  passed  by  a large  majority,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count, therefore,  for  the  continued  adherence  to  the  rigorous  system  of  ma- 
ritime warfare  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  especially 
of  Great  Britain,  which  had  such  vital  commercial  interests  at  slake  in  ad- 
Mnrcm.ini.  justing  matters  with  America,  and  so  little  to  gain  cither  in  honour 
or  profit  from  a contest  with  that  power.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
misunderstanding  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish;  and  on  March 
1st,  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  a formal  audience,  took  leave  of  the  Prince  Regent,  not 
without,  on  his  own  admission,  the  most  emphatic  expressions  on  the  part 
of  his  royal  highness,  of  a wish  to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  (2). 

Affair  of  After  this,  it  was  generally  thought  a rupture  with  America  was 
nr'tLaoil“  inevitable  : and  so  entirely  were  the  Americans  of  this  opinion, 
I'rmdmt.  t|)at  [[ic  intercourse  with  France  was  openly  renewed,  aud  the 
American  harbours  tilled  with  French  vessels,  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
fitted  out  as  privateers,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  British  shipping. 

(l)  Ann,  Ref.  1810,  148.  SOI.  Big.  viii.  35J,  (2)CHanipagnytoMr.  Armstrong,  Aug.  22,  1809; 
400,  408.  HigD.  vi,  U4,  418.  Aon.  Beg.  180, 
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■ Mailers  seemed  to  be  brought  to  a point,  by  a collision  which  soon  after  took 
place  between  a British  and  American  ship  of  war.  On  the  10th  May,  a most 
gallant  olTiecr,  Captain  Bingham,  in  the  Little  Beil,  of  eighteen  guns,  fell  in 
with  the  American  frigate  President,  of  forty-four.  The  latter  gave  chase  to 
the  former,  without  either  apparently  being  well  aware  to  what  nation  the 
other  belonged ; and  when  they  were  within  hail,  each  parly  asked  the  other 
to  what  nation  they  belonged;  but- before  an  answer  could  be  received,  or  at 
least  heard,  the  American  frigate  lired  a broadside,  which  was  immediately 
returned.  The  action  now  went  on  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides,  and  was 
maintained  with  the  most  heroic  valour  by  the  British  against  such  fearful 
odds  for  half  an  hour,  when,  in  a suspension  of  a few  seconds,  the  hailing 
was  renewed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  what  they  were,  both  ships 
drew  off,  and  the  action  ceased.  Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  President,  next 
morning  sent  a polite  message  to  Captain  Bingham,  regretting  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  offering  all  assistance  in  his  power,  which  was  declined,  and 
each  ship  returned  to  their  respective  harbours;  the  Little  Bell  had  thirty- 
two  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  official  accounts  of  the  own  commanders, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  differed  as  to  which  began  the  action,  each  alleging 
that  the  other  fired  the  first  shot;  but  in  this  matter  there  is  an  article  of  real 
evidence,  which  seems  decisive;  it  is  hardly  credible  Ilia  la  sloop  with  eighteen 
guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men,  would  provoke  a contest  with 
a frigate  of  forty-four,  manned  by  four  hundred  (1). 

Tiirffttoi).  Notwithstanding  this  collision,  the  gallantry  displayed  in  which 
omiTw?  hy  Captain  Bingham  and  his  crew  excited  a strong  national  feeling 
conation.  jn  Great  Britain,  and  proportionally  exasperated  the  Americans, 
the  English  government  made  one  more  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  by  sending  out  Mr.  Foster  as  envoy  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States.  The  affairs  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Little  Belt 
were  easily  adjusted,  and  in  fact  constituted  complete  sets-off  against  each 
other,  as  both  had  originated  in  the  larger  vessel  attacking  the  smaller  to  en- 
force the  right  of  search ; and  both  were  satisfactorily  arranged,  by  each  go- 
vernment disclaiming  that  right  when  exercised  by  the  armed  vessel  of  one 
nation  against  an  armed  vessel  of  another.  The  seizure  of  the  Floridas  by 

. America,  which  had  recently  before  taken  place  during  the  distracted  slate 
of  Spain,  to  which  it  belonged,  wa$  justified  by  the  Americans  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  appendage  of  Louisiana,  which  they  had  acquired  by  purchase; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  the  title  with  the  Spanish  government,  as  soon 
-s  h should  be  re-established.  More  serious  subjects  of  difference  arose  in  the 
right  of  search,  strenuously  insisted  for  by  the  British  government,  aud  as 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  American;  and  the  orders  in  council,  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  still  declined  to  recall,  and  the  revocation  of  which  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  reason,  maintained  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  ac- 
commodation. So  little  favourable,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  aspect 
of  the  negotiation,  that  the  President’s  speech,  in  December,  to  Congress, 
contained  a recommendation  to  raise  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and  lifty 
Jan. n. isu.  thousand  militia;  and  the  vehement  temper  of  the  legislature  so 
far  outstripped  the  more  measured  march  of  the  executive,  that  the  numbers 
voted  were,  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  twenty-two,  increased 
to  twenty-live  thousand  regular  troops,  and  it  was  agreed  to  raise  an  im- 
mediate loan  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  (2). 

(!)  J^uics, ri.  8,  It.  Cooprr’*  Kaval  Uist.  i.li2,  (2)  See  the  Corrc.',|>on<]oncc  in  Ann.  Hog.  lQll, 
144.  Aim.  Reg.  mn,  151, 1 53-  163,  i57;aud  for  1812,  123. 
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The  object  of  the  Americans  iu  thus  precipitaling  hostilities,  was  to 
secure  the  capture  of  the  homeward-bound  West  India  fleet,  which 
was  expected  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  Mayor  June,  before  the  British 
government  was  so  far  aware  of  their  designs  as  to  have  prepared 
convoy;  and  they  made  no  doubt,  tliat  on  the  lirst  appearance  of  an  American 
force  the  whole  of  Canada  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  fall  into  their  hands. 
April  a.  With  this  view,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  a general  embargo  was 
laid  by  Congress  upon  all  the  vessels  in  t^ie  harbours  of  the  United  States  for 
ninety  days;  a measure  which  they  hoped  would  at  once  prevent  intelligence 
of  their  preparations  from  reaching  Great  Britain,  and  furnish  themselves 
with  the  means,  from  their  extensive  commercial  navy,  of  manning  their 
vessels  of  war.  The  better  to  wprk  the  representatives  up  to  the  desired  point 
of  fermentation,  the  President  soon  after  laid  before  them  copies  of  certain 
M*y  9*  documents  found  on  a Captain  Henry,  who  had  been  dispatched 
by  Sir  James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  into  Massachusetts,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  at  home;  and  to  such  a pilch  were  they 
transported,  that  a bill  was  brought  into  Congress,  and  seriously  entertained, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  every  person  a pirate , and  punishable 
with  death,  who,  under  pretence  of  a commission  from  any  foreign  power, 
should  impress  upon  the  high  seas  any  uulivu  of  the  United  Stales;  and  gave 
every  such  impressed  seaman  a right  to  attach,  in  the  hands  of  any  British 
subject,  or  of  any  debtor  to  any  British  subject,  a sum  equal  to  thirty  dollars 
a-tnonlh  during  the  whole  period  of  his  detention.  This  violent  bill,  worthy 
of  the  worst  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  actually  passed  a third  reading 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  only  lost  iu  the  Senate  (1). 
w <#.  When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United 
cMbr  States,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow' out  ulterior  measures,  or  discuss 
ih'ouihiKr  the  objects  of  complaint  ostensibly  put  forth  as  the  cause  of  the 
Couiicii'.r.  war-  0n  t,lu  18lli  of  June  an  act  passed  both  houses,  by  a majority 
r.pe.i* d.  of  79  to  49,  declaring  the  actual  exislenco  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America;  and  hostilities  were  immediately  ordered  to  be  com- 
menced. Nor  did  the  American  government  make  any  attempt  to  recede 
from  these  hostile  acts,  when  intelligence  arrived  a few  weeks  after  lliis 
resolution,  and  before  war  had  commenced,  that,  by  an  order  in  council,  the 
British  government  had  actually  repealed  the  previous  orders , so  that  the 
jun.  >3.  ostensible  ground  of  complaint  against  this  country  was  removed  (2). 
Great  events  were  about  to  take  place  when  the  Americans  thus  thrust 
themselves  into  the  contest : three  days  after,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agucda 
to  commence  the  Salamanca  campaign  : six  days  after,  Napoleon  passed  the 
Nicmen  on  his  march  to  Moscow.  No  cause  of  complaint  or  hostility  now 
remained ; for  although  the  right  of  search  exercised  by  the  British,  in  con- 
formity w ith  the  common  maritime  law  of  nations,  may  have  afforded  a lit 
subject  for  remonstrance  and  adjustment,  it,  was  no  ground  for  immediate 
hostilities.  But  on  war  they  were  determined,  and  to  war  they  went.  Aud 
thus  had  America,  the  greatest  Republic  in  existence,  and  which  had  ever 
proclaimed  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all  nations,  thcdisgrace 
of  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  then  the  last  refuge  of  liberty  iu  thecivi- 
lized  world,  w'hcn  their  only  ground  of  complaint  against  it  had  beeii 
removed;  and  of  allying  their  arms  with  those  of  France,  at  that  very 
moment  commencing  its  unjust  crusade  against  Russia,  and  straining 


(0  Ann.  Rc£.  1S12, 195.  «7. 


(2)  A/ue,  viii,  jtf. 
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every  nerve  to  crush  in  the  old  world  the  last  vestige  of  continental  inde- 
pendence (1). 

Diminutive  AVhcn  the  ruling  party  in  America  was  thus  resolved,  per  fas  ant 
th'lAme-  nefas , to  plunge  iuto  a war  with  England,  it  may  naturally  be 
asked,  what  preparations  had  they  made  for  sustaining  a contest 
for  war-  >vith  that  formidable  power?  They  knew  that  Great  llritain  was 
the  greatest  maritime  power  in  existence;  that  she  had  a hundred  ships 
of  the  line  in  commission,  and  that  a thousand  ships  of  war  bore  the  royal 
flag;  they  were  aware  that  her  armies  had  conquered  a vast  dominion  in 
India,  and  long  measured  swords  on  equal  terms  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
conqueror  of  continental  Europe.  They  had  been  preparing  for  the  war  for 
four  years;  since  1807, such  had  been  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
English  government,  that  their  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had  been 
almost  entirely  suspended.  Almost  all  their  trading  vessels,  several  thousand 
in  number,  were  at  sea,  and  lay  exposed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the 
innumerable  cruisers  and  privateers  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  thus 
anxious  to  provoke.  What  preparations,  then,  had  a Republic,  numbering 
eight  millions  of  souls  within  its  territory,  so  vehemently  bent  on  war,  and 
having  had  so  many  years  to  muster  its  forces,  actually  made  for  a contest  of 
the  most  impassioned  character  with  such  a naval  and  military  power  ? 
Why,  they  had  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops  in  commission,  and  their  whole 
naval  force  afloat  in  ordinary,  and  building  for  the  ocean  and  the  Canadian 
lakes,  was  eight  frigates  and  twelve  sloops;  while  their  military  force 
amounted  to  the  stupendous  number  of  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers,  not 
one  half  of  whom  wore  yet  disciplined,  or  in  a condition  to  take  the  field  (2). 
n rti actions  It  Is  hard  to  say  whether  this  extraordinary  want  of  foresight, 
and  sway  of  passion,  in  the  American  people  and  government,  or 
■taiicr.  die  great  things  which,  with  such  inconsiderable  means,  they  ac- 
tually did  during  the  war,  are  the  most  worthy  of  meditation.  It  demonstrates, 
on  the  one  hand,  how  marvellous  is  the  insouciance  and  want  of  conside- 
ration in  democratic  communities;  how  blindly  they  rush  into  war,  without 
any  preparation  cither  to  ensure  its  success  or  avert  its  danger;  how  obsti- 
nately they  resist  all  propositions  in  time  of  peace  to  incur  even  the  most 
inconsiderable  immediate  burdens  to  guard  against  future  calamity ; how 
vehemently,  at  the  same  time,  they  can  be  actuated  by  the  warlike  passions ; 
and  with  what  force,  when  so  excited,  they  impel  their  government  into  the 
perilous  chances  of  arms  without  the  slightest  preparation,  and  when  cala- 
mity, wide  spread  and  unbounded,  is  certain  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  thus  wholly  unprovided  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gallant  and 
extraordinary  achievements,  both  of  the  American  navy  and  army,  during 
the  contest  which  followed,  are  no  less  worthy  of  consideration,  asdemonstra- 
ting  how  far  individual  energy  and  valour  can  overcome  the  most  serious 
difliculties,  and  the  tendency  of  democratic  institutions  to  compensate  by 
the  vigour  they  communicate  to  the  people,  the  consequences  of  the  debility 
and  want  of  foresight  which  they  imprint  upon  the  government. 

I*10  ,ir5t  exploits  of  the  American  army,  though  such  as  might 
«««■»!  ' naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  total  want  of  preparation 
.orr»»ifr.  on  the  part  of  their  government  or  people  for  a war,  were, 
nevertheless,  scry  different  from  what  the  noisy  democrats  who  had  driven 
the  nation  into  it  had  anticipated.  Early  in  July,  General  Hull  invaded 
Upper  Canada  with  a force  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  having 


(1)  Aqu.  Keg.  1812*  100, 197.  Cooper,  172. 


(2)  Cooper,  Hitt,  of  Americas  N»vy,  ii.  107, 140 
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crossed  the  St  .-Lawrence  at  Detroit,  and  marched  to  Sandwich,  in  that  pro- 
vince. lie  there  issued  a proclamation,  in  which  he  expressed  entire  con- 
fidence of  success,  and  threatened  a war  of  extermination  if  the  savages 
■were  employed  in  resisting  the  invasion.  His  next  operations  were  directed 
against  Fort  Amherstburg,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  three  different  attempts  to 
cross  the  river  Canard,  on  which  it  stands;  and  General  Brock,  having  col- 
lected a force  of  seven  hundred  British  regulars  and  militia,  and  six  hundred 
auxiliary  Indians,  not  only  relieved  that  fort,  but  compelled  Hull  to  retire  to 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  American  side  of  the  St.-Lawrence,  where  he  was  soon 
au,.  1 6.  after  invested  by  General  Brock.  Batteries  having  been  con- 
structed, and  a fire  opened,  preparations  were  made  for  an  assault;  to  pre- 
vent which  General  Hull  capitulated  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon — a proud  trophy  to  have  been  taken,  with 
the  fort  of  Detroit,  by  a British  force  of  no  more  than  seven  hundred  men, 
including  militia,  and  six  hundred  auxiliary  Indians  (1). 
a™.., »<■•  This  early  and  glorious  success  had  the  most  powerful  effect  in 

front'i.rs,  increasing  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  militia  of  Upper  Canada, 
J«™w“«ib,the  inhabitants  of  which,  of  British  origin,  and  strongly  animated 
oorcVn-  w*lh  potriotic  and  national  feelings,  had  taken  up  arms  universally 
■nrncwi  to  repel  the  haled  invasion  of  their  republican  neighbours.  An 
tioo it atdm.ar<nisUre  was  soon  after  agreed  to  between  Sir  George  Prcvost,  the 
British  governor  of  Canada,  and  General  Dearborn,  the  American  commander- 
iu-chief  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  the  hope  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  of  which  intelligence  had  now  been  received,  would,  by  removing 
the  only  real  ground  of  quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  have  led  to  a 
termination  of  hostilities.  But  in  this  hope,  how  reasonable  soever,  they 
were  disappointed;  the  American  government,  impelled  by  the  democratic 
constituencies,  had  not  yet  abandoned  their  visions  of  Canadian  couquest, 
and  they  not  only  disavow  ed  the  armistice,  but  determined  upon  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  contest.  As  this  determination,  however,  unveiled  the 
real  motives  which  had  led  to  the  war,  and  demonstrated  that  the  orders  in 
council  had  been  a mere  pretext,  it  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Union,  w ho  were  likely,  from  their 
dependence  upon  British  commerce,  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  con- 
test. So  far  did  this  proceed,  that  many  memorials  were  addressed  to  the 
President  from  these  states,  in  which  they  set  forth,  that  they  contemplated 
with  abhorrence  an  alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  ac- 
tion of  whose  life  bad  been  an  attempt  to  effect  the  extinction  of  all  vestiges 
of  freedom;  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  had  removed  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  complaint  against  the  British  government;  and  that,  if 
any  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  French  troops  into  the  United  States, 
they  would  regard  them  as  enemies  (2).  Nor  were  these  declarations  confined 


(|)  Aun.  Reg.  1812,  190.  Gen.  Brock’s  Desp, 
Aug  16,  1812-  Ibid.  Anp.  to  Chron.  243. 

The  operations  of  the  war  in  Cana J a may  be 
traced  by  the  reader's  consulting  any  «f  the  maps 
of  that  province;  particularly  those  in  Wild's  Ge- 
neral Atlas,  by  far  the  best,  both  for  that  contest 
and  the  war  in  France  in  1814,  which  have  fallen 
tinder  the  author’s  observation. 

(2)  “On  the  subject  of  any  French  connexion 
wo  have  made  up  our  minds  Wc  will  in  no  event 
assist  in  uniting  tbe  Republic  of  America  with  tho 
military  despotism  of  Franco.  Wo  will  have  no 
connexion  with  her  principles  or  her  power.  If  her 
armed  troops,  under  whatever  name  or  character, 
should  como  here,  wo  will  regard  them  as  enemies." 


— Memorial  from  Rockingham  in  New  Hampshire, 

1 5th  September  I8l2. 

We  are  constrained  to  consider  the  determi- 
nation to  persist  in  the  war,  after  official  notice  of 
the  revocation  of  the  British  order  in  council  had 
been  received,  as  a proof  that  it  was  undertaken  on 
motives  entirely  distinct  from  those  hitherto  avow- 
ed; and  we  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the  pos- 
sibility even  of  an  alliance  with  the  present  Empe- 
ror of  F’rance,  every  action  of  whose  life  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  attainment,  by  any  means,  of 
universal  empire,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the  sole  objects  of  bis 
incessant,  unbounded,  and  remorseless  ambition." 
—Resolutions  of  Thirty-four  Cities  and  Coitaties  of 
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to  mere  verbal  menaces;  for  two  of  the  States,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
openly  refused  to  send  their  contingents,  or  to  impose  the  taxes  which  had 
been  voted  by  Congress;  and  symptoms  of  a decided  intention  to  break  off 
from  the  confederacy  were  already  evinced  in  the  four  northern  states,  com- 
prising New  York  and  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  portions  of  the 
Union  (1). 

L°ta!t  of  the  The  American  government,  however,  were  noways  intimidated 
Amrriniu  either  by  the  bad  success  of  their  arms  in  Canada,  or  by  the  me- 
naces  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Union.  Later  in  the  season 
they  assembled  a considerable  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara;  and, 
on  the  13th  October,  General  Wadsworth  crossed  over  with  thirteen  hundred 
men,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  British  position  of  Queenstown.  General 
o«.  i3.  Brock  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot  with  the  first  troops  he 
could  collect;  and,  while  gallantly  cheering  on  the  grenadiers  of  the  49th,  he 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after  died.  Discouraged  by  this  loss,  the 
troops  fell  back,  and  the  position  was  lost;  but  this  success  of  the  enemy  was 
of  short  duration.  Reinforcements,  consisting  partly  of  regular  troops,  partly 
of  militia,  came  up  to  the  British,  of  whom  General  Sheaffe  had  now  assumed 
the  command;  and  a combined  attack  was  made  on  the  American  force  by 
the  English  troops  and  artillery  in  front  and  on  flank,  in  all  about  eight 
hundred  men,  while  Norton,  with  a considerable  body  of  Indians,  menaced 
their  other  extremity.  This  well-laid  attack  proved  entirely  successful;  and, 
after  a short  conflict,  the  Americans  were  totally  defeated,  their  commander, 
General  Wadsworth,  with  nine  hundred  men,  being  made  prisoners,  with 
one  gun  and  two  colours  taken,  and  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded ; while 
the  total  loss  of  the  British  and  their  gallant  Canadian  comrades  did  not  ex- 
ceed seventy  men.  At  the  same  time,  General  Evans,  from  Fort  George,  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  opened  so  heavy  a fire  on  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort.  This 
victory,  important  and  decisive  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  General  Brock,  an  officer  of  equal  suavity  and  firmness  in  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  energy  and  valour  in  war;  and  to  whose  worth,  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  the  honourable  testimony  was  borne  of  minute 
guns  being  discharged  during  his  funeral,  alike  by  the  American  and  the 
British  batteries  (2). 

a ihw  Irritated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  those  repeated  and  disgrace- 
ful  failures,  the  Americans  now  strained  every  nerve  to  augment 
rcpauxi.  their  naval  forces  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  reinforced 
General  Dearborn,  who  commanded  their  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Canada,  so  considerably,  that  by  the  middle  of  November  he  was  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men ; while  General  Smyth  had  five  thousand,  chiefly  militia, 
on  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  they  had  augmented  their  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario 
to  such  a degree,  that  the  British  flotilla  was  unable  to  face  it,  which  gave 
them  the  entire  command  of  the  lake.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  state 
of  affairs,  which  they  were  aware  might  be  turned  the  other  way  before 
spring,  they  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  and  inclemency  of  the 
season,  to  make  a combined  attack  on  the  British  possessions  both  in  the 
no*,  is.  upper  and  lower  provinces.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
November,  accordingly,  General  Smyth  commenced  the  inroad  in  Upper 

tbt  State  of  Xew  York,  adopted  at  a meeting  held  at  (9)  Cbriltie1*  Memo  in  ofth®  W *rtn  Ctnndlt,  67, 

Albany,  *17r/i  and  18//,  September  1812- — Ann.  Hrg.  C8.  Shoiffo's  Out.  13.  1812.  Ann.  Reg. 

1812,  p.  201.  1812,  p,  253.  App.  to  Citron.  ...  ■■  .. .•  .0., . 

(l)  Abu.Hrg.  (812,200,  201.  Tocq.i.  289  . . . *> 
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Canada,  by  crossing  the  St.-Luwrence,  between  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie, 
with  about  live  hundred  men;  but  they  were  received  in  so  vigorous  a 
manner  by  a small  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Bishop,  that  they 
No*. «.  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  About  the  same  time,  General 
Dearborn  commenced  a systematic  invasion  of  Lower  Canada;  but  the  militia 
and  regular  forces  of  that  province,  under  General  Prevost,  turned  outwith 
such  alacrity,  and  in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  he  withdrew  without 
making  any  serious  progress,  and  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Platlsburg.  Thus  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas,  from  which 
the  Americans  expected  so  much,  and  from  the  hopes  of  which  they  had 
mainly  engaged  in  the  war,  terminated  this  year  in  nothing  but  discomliturc 
and  disgrace  (1). 

But  if  the  Americans  were  unsuccessful  on  one  element,  they  met 
n»>  >i  ««.  with  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  triumphs  on  another ; which 
excited  the  greater  sensation,  that  they  shook  the  general  belief  that  at 
that  time  prevailed  of  British  invincibility  at  sea,  and  opened  up,  to  the 
jealousy  of  other  nations  at  our  commercial  greatness,  hopes  of  its  overthrow 
at  no  distant  period. 

^auDnurv  The  first  action  which  took  place  after  war  was  declared,  was 
Hcr'rVy'i".  l)elween  the  British  frigate  Belvidera,  and  American  frigate  Pre- 
sident.  The  British  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Byrn,  was  in 
w ji.  charge  of  a large  fleet  of  West  India  merchantmen  on  their  way 
home,  and  Captain  Rogers  came  up  with  her  on  the  fSlli  June,  with  a squa- 
dron of  three  frigates  and  two  sloops,  which  immediately  gave  chase,  and  a 
running  fight  ensued  which  lasted  for  a whole  day,  each  parly  losing  two-and- 
twenty  men ; but  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  British,  whose  guus  were 
pointed  with  great  skill,  and  produced  a surprizing  effect,  as  the  American 
squadron  failed  in  taking  the  single  English  frigate,  and  the  whole  merchant- 
men escaped  untouched.  After  a cruise  of  seventy  days,  the  American  squa- 
dron returned  to  port,  having  only  captured  seven  merchantmen  in  that 
lime,  although  they  fell  upon  the  British  commerce  when  wholly  unaware 
July  i7  of  impending  hostilities.  Shortly  after,  the  Constitution  was 

*"J  "*•  chased  by  a squadron  of  British  frigates,  headed  by  the  Africa 

of  sixty-four  guns,  and  escaped  after  a most  interesting  chase,  in  which 
great  skill  and  ability  were  displayed  on  both  sides.  But  in  the  next  action 
the  result  was  very  different.  The  Constitution  fell  in  on  the  19th  August 
*9*  with  the  Guerriere,  Captain  Deeres,  and  a most  obstinate  action 
took  place.  The  American  frigate  was  decidedly  superior,  both  in  the 
number  and  weight  of  its  guns,  and  the  number  of  its  crew  (2);  but  not- 
withstanding that  disadvantage,  Captain  Deeres  maintained  a close  fight, 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  his  formidable  anta- 
gonist. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  his  vessel  was  a perfect  wreck, 
wholly  dismasted,  rolling  about  in  the  trough  of  a tempestuous  sea,  inca- 
pable of  making  any  further  resistance,  with  seventy-nine  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  thirty  shots  in  the  hull  below  water-mark;  while  the  Consti- 

(1)  Obnitie,  65,  68.  Ann.  Rug.  ISIS,  177,  171. 

(2)  The  relative  force  ou  the  two  tides  was  as 
follows 

Guerrlfcrp.  Constitution. 

Broadside  guns.  • . , 24  28 

Weight  in  lbs.,  ...  517  768 

Crew. 244  460 

Tons |092  1533 

— James,  vi.  104.  end  Cooper,  ii.  199.  200. 

" Captain  Deeres,”  says  the  American  annalist, 


“lost  no  professional  reputation  by  his  defeat : he 
had  handled  his  ship  in  n manner  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  his  enemies,  fought  her  gallantly,  anil 
only  submitted  when  further  resistance  would 
have  been  as  culpable  as  in  fact  it  was  impossible. 
That  the  Constitution  was  n larger  and  heavier 
ship  than  the  C.uerri£re,  will  be  disputed  by  no 
nautical  men,  though  less  it  is  believed  than  might 
be  inferred  from  their  respective  rales;  but  the 
gre^l  inferiority  of  the  Guerriere  was  in  her  men.” 
—Cooper,  ii.  fl 99,  201 . 
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tution  had  only  seven  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  In  these  circumstances 
further  resistance  was  evidently  hopeless,  and  the  English  colours  were 
mournfully  lowered  to  the  broad  pendant  of  their  emancipated  offspring  (1). 
Fr.nc.mi  Hardly  had  the  English  recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  un- 
w«p.  wonted  naval  disaster,  when  other  blows  of  the  same  description 
succeeded  each  other  with  stunning  rapidity.  On  the  night  of  the  16tli  Oc- 
tober, the  Frolic  British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns  fell  in  with  the  American 
brig  Wasp  of  the  same  number  of  guns,  but  considerably  superior  both  in 
Oct.  16.  weight  of  metal,  tonnage,  and  crew  (2).  The  crew  of  the  Frolic 
were  labouring  to  repair  their  rigging,  which  had  been  severely  damaged 
the  day  before  in  a gale,  when  the  action  commenced,  and  was  kept  up 
with  equal  skill  and  spirit  on  both  sides;  but  the  rigging  of  the  Frolic  was 
in  so  shattered  a condition  from  the  effect  of  the  previous  storm,  that  in 
ten  minutes  she  lay  an  unmanageable  log  in  the  water,  which  gave  her 
opponent  such  an  advantage,  that  in  twenty  minutes  more  she  was  com- 
pelled to  strike.  This  disaster,  however,  except  in  so  far  as  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  triumph  to  the  American  arms  was  concerned,  was  speedily 
repaired;  for  a few  hours  after  the  action,  the  Poictiers  of  seventy-four 
guns  hove  in  sight,  and  at  once  captured  the  Wasp  and  recaptured  the 
Frolic,  the  captain  of  which,  in  just  testimony  of  his  valour,  was  continued 
in  the  command  (3). 

Capture  of  But  a more  serious  disaster  soon  occurred.  On  the  28th  October, 
the  American  frigate  United  States  hove  in  sight  of  the  British  fri- 
gate  Macedonian.  As  usual  on  all  these  occasions,  the  American 
bet.  it.  vessel  was  superior  by  about  a half  in  tonnage,  crew,  and  weight 
of  guns  (4).  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  combat,  which  for  some 
time  was  at  long  shot  only,  it  was  evident  that  the  Americans  were  cutting 
the  British  to  pieces  with  comparatively  little  loss  on  their  side;  and  when 
at  length  the  English  commander  succeeded  in  engaging  the  enemy  in  close 
fight,  which  Commodore  Decatur  of  the  United  States  willingly  joined  in, 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  lire  svas  such,  that  the  Macedonian  was  soon 
dismasted  - she  had  received  nearly  a hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and  her 
lower  tier  of  guns,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  in  a tempestuous  sea, 
were  under  water;  while  a third  of  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  vessel,  having  no  sail  which  she  could  not  set 
except  her  mizen  topsail,  remained  perfectly  steady.  Even  in  these  des- 
perate circumstances,  however,  the  native  spirit  of  British  seamen  did  not 
desert  them  : .is  a last  resource,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  enemy 
by  boarding,  and  the  moment  this  intention  was  announced,  every  man  was 
on  deck,  several  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  but  a few  minutes  before  in  the 
cockpit;  and  the  universal  cry  was,  “ Let  us  conquer  or  die.”  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  the  fore  brace  was  shot  away,  and  the  yard  swinging  round, 
threw  the  vessel  upon  the  wind, so  that  boarding  was  impossible.  The  United 
States  then  stood  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Macedonian  without  firing  a gun, 
and  passed  on  out  of  shot  ; and  it  was  at  first  supposed  she  was  making  off 
by  the  British  sailors,  who  loudly  cheered  ; but  tins  was  only  to  refill  her 

(|)  Captain  Deeres’  Account,  Ann.  Reg.  |812,  (3)  James,  vi.  109.  112-  Cooper,  Ii.  208,  211. 

249,  App.  to  Citron.  James,  ri.  105.  Cooper,  »i.  Macedonian.  United  State*. 


172,201.  (4)  Broadside  guns,  . . 24  28 

Frolir.  Wasp.  Weight  of  broadside,  IBs.  528  864 

(2)  Guns,  broadside,  . . i)  i)  Crew,  men  only,  , . . 254(35  boys)  474 

Crew l>2  135  Tons,  . . . . . 1081  1535 

Tons,  384  434  — -James,  \i,  119,  oud  Coopee,  ii.  206, 

—James,  vi,  1 12. 
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cartridges,  which  had  been  expended,  and  soon  tacking,  she  took  up  a rak- 
ing position  across  the  stern  of  her  now  defenceless  antagonist,  and  soon 
compelled  her  to  strike  her  colours.  The  superiority  of  the  American  force, 
as  well  as  her  weight  of  metal,  was  then  very  apparent ; for  while  the  Mace- 
donian had  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded,  the  United  Slates  had 
only  five  killed  and  seven  badly  wounded  (1 ). 
i.7wnn  Nor  was  this  the  last  of  the  discomfitures  which  at  this  period  befell 

tr.f  the  British  navy.  The  Java,  forty-six  guns,  had  sailed  from  Spilhcad 
on  the  12th  November,  with  a motley  crew  of  297  persons,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  were  wholly  inexperienced;  and,  on  the  28th,  they  dis- 
charged six  broadsides  of  blank  cartridges,  being  the  first  that  the  majority 
of  the  crew  had  ever  assisted  in  firing.  Captain  Lambert,  who  commanded 
her,  had  warmly  remonstrated  against  this  wretched  crew,  declaring  that 
with  such  people  he  was  not  only  no  match  for  an  American  of  superior, but 
hardly  for  a Frenchman  of  equal  size;  but  all  the  answer  he  got  from  the 
Admiralty  was,  that  “ a voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  back  would  make  a 
good  crew.”  Obliged  to  submit,  the  English  captain  set  sail,  and,  on  the 
d«-.  28th  December,  fell  in  with  the  American  frigate  Constitution ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  superior  hulk  and  weight  of  his  antagonist  (2),  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  his  crew,  Captain  Lambert  immediately  made  up 
to  the  enemy,  although  nineteen  of  his  men  were  away  with  a prize  he  had 
shortly  before  made.  The  Constitution  at  first  stood  away  under  all  sail  be- 
fore the  wind,  to  gain  the  distance  at  which  the  American  gunnery  was  so 
destructive;  but  finding  the  British  frigate  gained  upon  her,  she  shortened 
sail,  and  placing  herself  under  the  lee  how  of  the  Java,  a close  action  imme- 
diately commenced.  The  first  broadside  of  the  English  frigate  told  with  such 
effect  on  the  American  hull,  than  the  latter  wore  to  get  away;  but  the  skil- 
ful Englishman  wore  also,  and  a running  fight  ensued  for  a considerable 
time,  during  which  Captain  Lambert’s  superiority  of  seamanship  was  very 
apparent  (3). 

After  a desultory  engagement  of  this  sort  for  forty  minutes,  dur- 
«■*  iwwt.  ing  which  the  Java,  notwithstanding  the  superior  weight  of  the 
enemy’s  metal,  had  suffered  very  little,  the  two  vessels  came  within  pistol- 
shot,  and  a most  determined  action  ensued.  Captain  Lambert  now  resolved 
on  boarding;  but  just  as  he  was  making  preparations  for  doing  so,  the  fore- 
mast of  the  Java  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  breaking  in  the  forecastle  and 
covering  the  deck,  and  soon  after  the  main-topmast  came  down  also,  and,  to 
complete  their  misfortunes,  Captain  Lambert  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
command  now  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Chads;  but  he  found  the  vessel  per- 
fectly unmanageable,  and  the  wreck  of  the  masts  falling  over  on  one  side, 
almost  every  discharge  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  Still  the  action  continued  with 
the  most  determined  resolution ; but  at  length,  after  it  had  lasted  three  hours 
and  a-half,  the  Java  was  found  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  while  the  Constitution 
had  assumed  a raking  position,  where  every  shot  told,  and  not  a gun  could 
he  brought  to  hear  on  her.  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  Lieutenant 

(l)  Captain  Cruliu's  Dosp.  Oct.  28,  1912.  Ann. 

Beg.  25.r>-  App.  toCliron.  James,  vi.  113,  117.  Coo* 
per,  ii.  205,  207. 

^2)  Comparative  force  of  the  two  vessels:— 

Java.  Constitution. 

Broadside  gnus,  ...  2i  28 

Weight— ll>s.,  ....  517  768 

Crew— uieu  oidy,  ...  344  460 

Tons 1022  1533 

w-Jamfs,  ri.  1 04  and  134;  and  CoorEa,  ii.  225 


" The  same  peculiarity,”  says  Cooper,  “ attended 
this  combat  as  had  distinguished  the  two  other  cases 
of  frigate  actions  In  all  the  three  the  American 
vessels  were  superior  to  their  antagonists  ; but  in 
nil  three  the  difference  in  execution  was  exactly 
d ^proportioned  to  the  disparity  in  force.” — ii.  225. 

(3)  Brenton,  ii.  461.  Ann.  Reg.  1312.  for  1812, 
James,  vi.  128, 120.  Coopor.  ii.  219,  220. 
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Chads  at  length  struck ; and  the  vessel  was  so  disabled  that,  as  soon  as  the 
crew  were  taken  out,  the  American  captain  blew  her  up.  In  this  desperate 
and  most  unequal  engagement,  the  Java  had  twenty-two  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  two  wounded ; the  Constitution  ten  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
Captain  Baiubridge  sullied  the  glory  of  his  triumph  by  unmanly  and  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  the  seamen  made  prisoners,  whom  he  handcuffed,  and 
robbed  of  every  thing  they  possessed,  though  he  treated  the  officers  most 
generously  (1);  a conduct  which  afforded  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  Cap- 
tain Hull  of  the  Constitution,  and  Captain  Decatur  of  the  United  States,  who 
treated  their  prisoners  of  all  ranks  with  the  courtesy  which  is  ever  the  accom- 
paniment of  heroic  minds  (2). 

,r.k”X'wk  Another  action  between  smaller  vessels,  but  terminating  in  the 

tiit  iiomet.  same  results,  took  place  on  the  14th  February  1813,  between  the 
British  sloop  Peacock  and  the  American  brig  Hornet.  In  this,  as  in  all  the 
previous  instances  where  the  Americans  had  proved  successful,  the  superio- 
rity on  their  side  was  very  decided  (3);  but  the  action  which  ensued  was, 
nevertheless,  of  the  most  bloody  and  destructive  kind.  It  lasted  an  hour  and 
a half;  hut,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  effect  of  the  American’s  (ire  was 
so  tremendous,  that  the  Peacock  was  found  to  be  in  a sinking  slate.  A signal 
of  distress  was  immediately  hoisted,  which  was  answered  with  praiseworthy 
humanity  by  the  brave  Americans,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  crews 
of  both  vessels  to  save  the  sinking  ship;  but  uotwithstanding  all  their  efforts 
she  went  down  in  a few  minutes,  with  thirteen  of  her  own  crew-  and  three 
of  the  Hornet’s,  who  were  engaged  in  the  noble  act  of  striving  to  save  their 
enemies  (4). 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impression  which 
the  successive  capture  of  these  three  frigates  and  two  sloops  made, 

‘ not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  triumphs  of  the  British  navy,  for  above  a century,  bad  been 
so  uninterrupted,  and  the  moral  influence  they  had  in  consequence  acquired 
had  become  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  generally  believed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  that  they  were  invincible,  and  that  no  other  nation  had  any  chance 
of  success  in  combating  them  on  the  ocean,  but  by  the  most  decided  supe- 
riority of  force.  When,  therefore,  it  was  seen  that  in  repeated  instances  of 
combats  of  single  vessels  of  the  same  class  against  each  other,  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  had  proved  victorious,  the  English  wore  stunned  as  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  Americans  were  immeasurably,  and  with 
good  reason,  elated,  and  tho  other  nations  in  Europe  thought  they  discerned 
at  last  the  small  black  cloud  arising  over  the  ocean  which  was  to  involve 
the  British  maritime  power  in  destruction.  The  'majority  of  men  in  the 
Continental  States,  ever  governed  by  the  event,  and  incapable  of  just  discri- 
mination, took  no  trouble  to  enquire  whether  or  not  the  vessels  opposed  to 
each  other  had  been  equally  matched,  but  joined  in  one  universal  chorus 
of  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  a nation  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 


(0  Brenlon,  ii.  460,  462.  James,  vi.  127,  137. 
Cooper,  ii.  220.  224.  Lieut.  Chads'  Account,  Dec. 
3t,  1812.  Ann.  Reg.  1813,  132.  App.  to  Chron. 

(2)  The  heroism  displayed  on  built  sides  in  this 
action  never  was  surpassed.  A midshipman,  Mr 
Kecle,  a Jx>y  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  his  leg  shot 
away,  and  suffered  amputation  He  anxiously  en- 
quired, after  the  action  was  over,  whether  the  vessel 
bad  struck,  and  seeing  a ship's  colour  spread  over 
bim,  the  little  hero  grew  uneasy  till  he  saw  it  was 
on  English  flag.  lie  died  next  day.  The. boatswain, 
Mr.  Humble,  had  bad  bis  band  shot  away,  and  tic 


was  wounded  above  the  elbow;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  tourniquet  put  on  than  he  hastened  on  deck  tb 
cheer  bis  comrades  with  bis  pipe  in  boarding. 

(3)  Comparative  force  of  the  combatauts  : — 
Peacock.  Hornet. 


Broadside  guns,  . . 

. 9 

10 

Weight— lbs.  . . . 

. 1 92 

297 

Crew— men  only,  , 

. no 

162 

Tons 

. 386 

460 

—James,  vi.  |93. 

(4)  Janies,  vi.  493.  Cooper,  ii.  2^7,  228. 
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their  avowed  dread  and  secret  jealousy.  And  it  was  generally  said,  apparently 
not  without  reason,  that  a naval  power  which,  with  the  command  only  of 
four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  had  in  so  short  a time  achieved  such  successes, 
might  look  forward  at  no  distant  period,  when  its  navy  was  enlarged,  to 
wresting  from  Great  Britain  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  (1). 
rirfi.-ctioru  jn  truth,  this  succession  of  disasters,  like  all  calamities  which 
occur  in  such  numbers  together  as  to  be  obviously  beyond  the 
runoibom.  effect  of  chance,  gave  much  subject  for  serious  reflection,  not 
merely  to  the  heedless  multitude,  but  to  the  reflecting  statesmen.  It  was 
now  painfully  evident  that  the  English  were  not  invincible  on  their  favourite 
element;  that  foresight  in  preparation,  as  well  ns  energy  in  action,  were 
necessary  to  sustain  their  fortunes;  and  that,  if  these  were  neglected,  they 
had  no  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  All  the  world  saw 
indeed  to  what  cause  the  disasters  had  been  owing.  The  British  government, 
maintaining  a hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  live  hundred  smaller  vessels 
actually  in  commission,  and  carrying  on  war  at  once  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  could  not  by  possibility  man  their  vessels  with  the  same  picked  and 
skilled  crews  as  the  Americans,  who  had  merely  a few  frigates  and  sloops 
to  fit  out  from  the  resources  of  a great  commercial  navy.  The  frigates  and 
brigs  of  the  United  States,  built  with  extraordinary  skill  and  in  a peculiar 
manner,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  British  navy,  were  at  once 
too  swift  sailors  to  be  overtaken  by  ships  of  the  line,  and  of  too  heavy  metal 
to  be  a fair  match  for  frigoles  nominally  of  the  same  class.  This  peculiarity 
in  the  constitution  of  their  vessels  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  anticipated  no  danger  from  so  diminutive  a marine  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  though  it  was  well  known,  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  belter-informed  individuals  in  the  community  (2). 
But  admitting  the  full  weight  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that  a new 
era  in  naval  warfare  had  arisen,  since  the  English  came  to  contend  with  their 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  very  fact  of 
the  comparison  which  they  so  anxiously  instituted  with  their  American 
antagonists,  and  the  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  weight  of  metal 
and  strength  of  crews,  in  the  encounters  which  had  taken  place,  which  they 
justly  pointed  out,  afforded  decisive  proof  of  this:  with  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  only  to  the  class  of  vessels, 
and  never  to  count  guns.  In  seamanship,  the  British  sailors,  inured  to  the 
storms  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  might  justly  claim  an  equality  with 
the  Americans  similarly  instructed,  and  a superiority  to  the  mariners  of  any 
other  country  in  the  globe;  but  in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  especially  at  a 
distance,  it  was  very  evident  that  they  were,  at  that  moment,  their  inferiors; 
and  experience  had  now  proved,  that  long-continued  and  unexampled 
success  had  produced  its  wonted  effect  in  relaxing  the  bands  of  British  naval 
preparation;  aud  that  they  had  much  need  to  recollect,  that  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  the  word  for  an  army  was  derived 
from  the  verb  to  exercise  (3). 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however,  it  soon  appeared,  that  as  much  as  un- 
broken prosperity  is  pernicious,  so  occasional  disaster  is  beneficial  to  ua- 


(|)  Cooper,  ii.  197.  Ann.  Reg.  1812,  108,  109, 
%i2)  In  1808.  four  years  before  the  American  war 
broke  out,  the  author  well  recollects  hearing  his 
uncle,  the  late  Ur.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  WT,"The 
Americans  are  building  Ion  j' forty-six  gun  frigates, 
which  really  carry  fifty-six  or  sixty  gnus;  when 
our  forty-fours  come  to  meet  them,  you  will  hear 
something  new  sonic  of  these  days,"  In  Ku gland. 


as  in  every  constitutional  monarchy,  the  intelli- 
gence and  information  of  enlightened  individuals 
often  precede  those  of  government  or  public  func- 
tionaries. If  the  direction  of  affairs  could  be  con- 
fined to  such  men,  or  those  whom  they  can  in- 
fluence, no  wise  man  would  object  to  the  widest 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 

(3)  Excrtitas,  from  cxerceo,  to  exercise. 
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Yi|.nroud  tions,  provided  only  that  the  patriotic  spirit  is  not  extinct  in  their 
SS&  members,  or  the  generous  feelings  buried  under  the  weight  of 
X selfish  indulgences.  The  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  vessels 
which  had  been  taken  were  all  tried  by  court-martial,  honourably 
acquitted,  and  immediately  after  employed  anew.  This  was  going  to  work 
in  the  right  spirit;  there  was  no  attempt  to  select  a second  Byng  to  be  the 
expiatory  victim  for  popular  clamour  or  ministerial  neglect.  The  most 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Admiralty,  at  once  to  strengthen  the 
squadrons  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  fit  out  single  ships,  which  might, 
from  their  size,  crews,  and  weight  of  inetal,  really  be  a match  for  the  gigantic 
frigates  which  the  United  States  had  sent  forth  to  prowl  through  the  deep. 
Several  vessels  were  commenced  on  the  model  of  the  American  frigates  and 
sloops,  which  had  been  found  by  experience  so  swift-sailing  and  formidable 
in  action;  and  secret  instructions  were  given  to  the  commanders  of  vessels 
on  the  North  American  station,  not  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  an  opponent 
nominally  of  the  same  class,  unless  there  was  something  like  a real  as  well 
as  an  apparent  equality  between  them.  Greater  care  was,  at  the  same  time, 
taken  in  the  selection  of  crews ; a larger  proportion  of  men  was  given  to  the 
cannon  on  board;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
men  in  ball  practice,  both  with  small  arms  and  great  guns;  a point  of  vital 
importance  in  naval  warfare,  but  which  had  hitherto  been  in  an  unaccoun- 
table manner  neglected,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  departments 
in  the  British  navy  (1). 

ghtu  The  good  effects  of  the  improvements  speedily  appeared  in  the 
00x1  nava*  actions  which  ensued.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  who 
commanded  on  the  North  American  station,  established  a vigilant 
Govrintn.nl  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  the  United  States;  their  commerce 
was  soon  entirely  ruined,  the  immense  carrying  trade  they  had  so  long  con- 
ducted, slipped  from  their  hands  (2);  and  such  was  the  consequence  of  this 
upon  their  national  finances,  which  depended  almost  entirely  on  custom- 
house duties,  that  the  public  revenue  had  sunk,  since  the  war  had  com- 
menced, from  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  annually,  to  eight  millions. 
Paralyzed  in  this  manner,  in  Ihesinewsof  war,  by  the  first  results  of  the  contest, 
the  American  government  were  in  no  condition  to  augment  their  expendi- 
ture; and,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  which  their  glorious  successes 
had  excited  in  the  country,  no  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  during  the 
year  1812  to  increase  their  naval  force.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
however,  they  passed  two  acts,  the  one  authorizing  the  building  of  four  74 
gun  ships,  and  four  of  44  : and  in  March,  six  additional  sloops  were  ordered 
to  be  built  for  the  ocean;  and  for  the  lakes,  as  many  as  the  public  service 
might  require.  But  a very  considerable  period  might  be  expected  to  elapse 
before  these  vessels  could  he  ready  for  sea,  and  mean  time  their  trade  was 
destroyed  and  the  danger  imminent.  On  the  other  hand,  a close  blockade  was 
maintained  by  the  British  of  all  their  harbours  : the  bays  of  the  Chesapeake 

to  James,  vi.  H4,  ,j|,  isj.  Ann.  Reg.  1813.  108,  109. 

(2;  Hume  produce,  and  of  foreign  countries,  exported  from  America. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Home.  ..  . 

Total. 

1805, 

L.  11.078.00  4 

L.  8,830.625 

L.  19.909.589 

1806, 

12,550,006 

8,594. 536 

21,153.552 

1807, 

12,425,741 

10.145.747 

22,571,488 

1812, 

1,769.817 

6,256.689 

8.026,506 

1813, 

593,301 

5,220,031 

5,813.322 

1814, 

30,243 

1,412,973 

1.443.216 

— PoaTsa's  Prvgrtis  of  thr  Notion,  ii.  I9|. 
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April  *>.  and  the  Delaware  were  scoured  by  Admiral  Cockburn  at  the  head 
of  a light  squadron,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  various  landings,  by 
bodies  of  marines,  effected  along  their  shores  (1),  which,  besides,  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  enemy’s  naval  storesand  arsenals,  kept  the  towns  on 
the  coast  in  a constant  state  of  alarm. 

•mi  ciictw-0"  Among  the  many  officers  in  the  British  navy  who  ardently  dc- 
po.ke.  sired  to  meet  even  on  inferior  terms,  but  with  an  adequate  crew, 
with  the  American  forty-four  gun  frigates,  was  Captain  Broke  of  the  Shan- 
non. This  admirable  officer  commanded  a frigate  pierced  for  38  guns,  but 
really  mounting  32 ; and  be  had  for  many  years  traiued  the  crew,  whom,  by 
admirable  management,  he  had  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  subordination,  to  the  practice  of  liall  bring.  Being  stationed  off  Boston, 
where  the  Chesapeake,  under  Captain  Lawrence,  of  49  guns,  had  passed  the 
winter,  Captain  Broke,  to  render  the  combat  equal,  sent  away  the  Tcncdos, 
of  equal  strength,  his  consort,  with  instructions  not  to  return  for  three 
weeks;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  he  stood  in  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  sent  a challenge,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Chesapeake,  stating  the  exact  amount  of  his  forces,  and  invi- 
ting him  to  single  combat  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  flags  (2).  Hav- 
ing dispatched  this  letter,  Captain  Broke,  with  colours  flying,  lay  close 
in  to  Boston  Lighthouse;  and  soon  the  Chesapeake  was  under  way,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  barges  and  pleasure  boats,  which,  amidst  loud 
cheers,  accompanied  her  some  way  out  to  what  they  deemed  a certain  vic- 
tory. Captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake  had  not  received  Captain  Broke’s 
challenge  when  he  stood  out;  but  he  was  too  brave  a man  to  shun  an  offered 
combat  on  equal  terms,  and  such  was  the  confidence  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  entertained  in  his  success,  that  they  had  prepared  a pub- 
lic supper  to  greet  the  victors  on  their  return,  with  their  prisoners,  to 
the  harbour  (3). 

Appro*'11  Meanwhile,  Captain  Broke  at  the  mast-head  was  anxiously  watch- 
stwitnon  ing  the  movements  of  the  American  frigate,  and  beheld  with  a 
St!?—  thrill  of  delight,  such  as  the  brave  only  can  know,  first  her  forc- 
J"n'  '•  topsail,  then  her  other  topsails  loosed  and  sheeted  home,  and  soon 
after  a signal  gun  fired,  the  topgallant  sails  loosed  and  set,  and  at  length  the 
vessel  under  weigh,  and  standing  out  with  a light  air  for  the  bay.  The  order 
to  clear  for  action  was  immediately  given  on  board  flic  Shannon,  and  as 
promptly  obeyed;  and  soon  the  two  vessels  neared,  the  Shannon  clewing  up 
her  foresail,  and  with  her  main-topsail  braced  flat,  under  a light  breeze  from 
the  shore,  that  the  Chesapeake  might  overtake  her.  The  American  came  gal- 
lantjy  down  with  three  flags  flying,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed,  “ Sailors’ 
rights  and  free  trade.”  The  Shannon  had  an  unicorn  jack  at  the  fore-mast, 
and  an  old  rusty  blue  ensign  at  the  mizen  peak,  and  two  other  ensigns  rolled 
up  and  ready  to  be  hoisted,  if  either  of  these  should  be  shot  away.  Her  heavy 
guns  were  loaded  alternately  with  two  round  shot  and  a hundred  and  fifty 
musket-balls,  and  with  one  round  and  one  double-headed  shot  in  each  gun. 


Cl)  Cooper,  ii.  204.  205.  Ami.  Reg.  1813.  109. 

(2)  A*  the  Chesapeake  appears  to  be  now  ready 
for  sea,  I request  you  wiki  do  me  the  favour  to  meet 
the  Shanxion  with  her,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the 
fortunes  of  our  respective  flags.  All  interruption 
shall  he  provided  against.  I entreat  you.  Sir,  not  to 
imagine  that  I ntn  urged  hy  more  personal  vanity 
to  tii«  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake  ; we  have 
both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feel  it  as  a compli- 
ment, if  I say,  that  the  result  of  our  meeting  may 


be  the  most  grateful  service  I can  render  to  my 
country ; and  I doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confi- 
dent of  success,  will  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only 
by  repeated  triumphs  in  even  combat,  that  you  can 
console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it 
can  no  longer  protect.  Fuvour  me  trith  a speedy 
reply  : we  are  short  of  provisions  and  water,  and 
cannot  remaiu  long  bere.'’— Jam «A,  vi.  199. 

(3)  James,  vi.  198,  199.  Cooper,  ii.  284,  283. 
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At  a quarter  to  six  the  enemy  hauled  up  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Shannon’s  weather  beam,  and  her  crew  gave  three  cheers;  Captain  Broke 
upon  that  harangued  his  men,  telling  them  that  that  day  would  decide  the 
superiority  of  British  seamen,  when  properly  trained,  over  those  of  all  other 
nations ; and  that  the  Shannon  would  show  how  short  a time  the  Americans 
had  to  boast  when  opposed  to  an  equal  force.  Loud  cheers  followed  this  gal- 
lant appeal,  and  the  two  ships  being  now  not  more  than  a stone-throw 
asunder,  the  order  was  given  to  the  crew  of  the  Shannon  to  commence 
firing  (1). 

Slowly,  and  with  deliberate  aim,  the  British  guns  were  pointed, 
bo.!,, m.  and  discharged  successively  at  the  American  frigate  as  she  passed, 

receiving,  at  the  same  time,  her  broadside,  which  wa9  delivered  at  once,  and 
with  great  effeet.  But  the  Shannon’s  guns,  admirably  directed,  soon  injured 
the  Chesapeake’s  rigging,  as  well  as  made  dreadful  havoc  among  her  men ; 
and  after  two  or  three  broadsides  had  in  this  manner  been  exchanged,  the 
Chesapeake,  attempting  to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  on  board  the  Shannon, 
whose  starboard  bower-anchor  locked  with  her  mizen  channels.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  great  guns  ceased  firing,  except  the  Shannon’s  two  after-most  guns, 
thirty-two  pound  carronadcs,  loaded  with  grape  and  round  shot,  which  soon 
beat  in  ihc  stern-ports  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  sweeping  the  deck,  drove  the 
men  from  their  quarters.  For  a few  minutes  a sharp  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  up  by  the  marines  on  both  sides;  but  erelong,  Captain  Broke  observing 
that  the  Americans  were  not  standing  to  their  guns,  ordered  the  two  ships  to 
he  lashed  together,  and  the  boarders  to  be  called  up  from  below.  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  Shannon’s  boatswain,  a veteran  who  had  fought  in  Rodney’s  action,  im- 
mediately set  about  making  the  ships  fast,  outside  the  Shannon’s  bulwark, 
and  while  so  employed,  he  had  his  left  arm,  which  held  on  to  the  enemy’s 
rigging,  hacked  off  by  repeated  sabre  cuts  from  their  marines,  and  his  body 
mortally  wounded  with  musketry  from  the  tops ; but,  in  spite  of  all,  he  had 
fastened  the  ships  together  with  the  right  arm  ere  his  hold  relaxed  in  death! 
— a deed  of  heroism  worthy  of  ancient  Rome  (2). 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  brave  Captain  Iatwrence,  and  several 
t,  winch  other  officers  in  the  Chesapeake  were  wounded,  and  Captain  Broke, 
carries*  at  the  head  of  the  boarders,  leapt  upon  the  Chesapeake's  quarter- 
deck, on  which  scarce  an  American  was  to  be  seen;  and  the  men  quickly 
following,  the  seamen  on  the  gangways,  twenty-five  in  number,  were,  after 
a desperate  struggle,  overpowered  or  driven  below;  and  the  second  party  of 
boarders  having  now  come  forward  amidst  loud  cheers,  the  hatchways  were 
closed  down,  and  a sharp  lire  opened  upon  the  marines  in  the  tops,  who  kept 
up  a destructive  discharge  of  musketry.  The  sailors  from  the  Shannon’s  fore- 
yard,  headed  by  Mr.Smith,at  the  same  time  forced  their  way  up  to  the  Che- 
sapeake’s main  yard,  and  thence  to  her  tops,  which  in  a few  minutes  were 
cleared.  Captain  Broke  at  this  moment  was  furiously  assailed  by  three  Ame- 
rican sailors  who  had  previously  submitted ; he  succeeded  in  parrying  a thrust 
at  his  breast,  but  was  immediately  after  knocked  down  by  the  but-end  of  a 
musket.  As  lie  rose,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  his  own  words,  “ the 
American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  Union  floating  trium- 
phantly over  it.”  So  rapid  was  the  action,  that  fifteen  minutes  only  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired,  till  the  Chesapeake  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Unhappily,  Lieutenant  Watt,  who  hauled  down  the 

- **  ■ , ;*„•  . ; i's. 

(1)  James,  ii.  202.  Cooper,  ii.  2$7.  ii.  287.  Captain  Broke's  D'esp.  Ann.  Reg.  1812, 

(2)  James,  ii.  202,  203  Brent,  ii.  401*  Coopcf,  185.  App.toCbron. 
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enemy’s  colours,  not  having  immediately  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  British 
above  it,  was  killed,  with  two  of  his  men,  by  a discharge  of  musketry  from 
the  Shannon’s  marines,  in  the  belief  that  the  conflict  still  continued.  Yet,  in 
this  short  period,  the  Chesapeake  had  sustained  a loss  of  forty-seven  killed 
and  ninety-eight  wounded  ; a dreadful  proof  of  the  admirable  training  in 
the  use  of  their  arms,  both  small  and  great,  which  the  Shannon’s  people  had 
received.  Her  own  loss  had  also  been  severe  : it  amounted  to  twenty-four 
killed,  and  fifty-nine  wounded  (1). 

cr».t  Perhaps  no  single  combat  between  vessels  of  war  ever  produced 
rUMoi  so  great  a moral  impression  as  this  did,  both  in  the  United  States 
lictory.  and  the  British  Islands.  The  Americans  had  fallen  into  the  fault  of 
the  British,  and  began  to  think  themselves, front  their  extraordinary  success, 
invincible  iu  naval  warfare : the  English,  unaccustomed  to  disasters  at  sea, 
had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  their  long  career  of  glory  on  the  ocean  was 
drawing  to  a close,  when  they  sustained  such  repeated  shocks  front  a mari- 
time force  so  diminutive  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Proportionally  great 
was  the  despondency  on  one  side  and  joy  on  the  other,  when  the  result  of 
litis  action,  where  an  equality  for  the  first  limo  obtained  between  the  com- 
batants, and  due  attention  had  been  paid  in  both  eases  to  (heir  training,  ex- 
plained at  once  to  what  causes  the  former  disasters  had  been  owing.  Tho 
effect  in  restoring  public  confidence  in  Great  Britain  in  the  eflicicncy  of  (be 
navy  was  immense,  and  the  feelings  of  every  right  thinking  man  in  the  coun- 
try went  along  with  government  when  they  made  Captain  Broke  a baronet. 
The  brave  victor  brought  his  prize,  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants 
and  sailors  in  the  harbour,  who  manned  every  spar  of  their  vessels,  into  Ha- 
lifax, where  the  lamented  Captain  Lawrence  soon  after  breathed  his  last, 
and  was  buried  with  military  honours  in  presence  of  all  the  British  ofliccrs 
on  the  station,  who  uncovered  as  their  noble  antagonist  was  lowered  into  the 
grave  (2). 

Combau  No  long  period  elapsed  before  it  appeared  from  other  detached 
combats,  of  which  alone  this  naval  warfare  admitted,  that  the  old 
"iu’rprii.  superiority  of  the  British  navy  remained  unimpaired.  The  British 
•ndPArsu“  kfig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns  and  sixty-six  men,  was  indeed  taken 
s«pt.  5.  by  the  American  brig  Eutcrprizc,  of  sixteen  guns  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men;  the  former  defect  of  inadequate  manning  hav- 
ing paralyzed  all  the  efforts  of  devoted  valour,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
commanders  of  both  vessels,  who  were  killed  during  its  continuance;  hut 
on  the  next  occasion,  when  any  thing  like  equality  of  force  existed,  the  result 
a»».  u.  was  in  favour  of  the  British.  On  the  14th  August  the  Pelican,  Bri- 
tish brig  of  eighteen  guns,  ipet  the  American  brig  Argus,  of  twenty  ; and  as 
the  crew  of  the  latter  was  somew  hat  superior,  and  the  broadside  weight  of 
metal  a little  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  combatants  were  very  nearly  match- 
ed (3).  The  action  soon  bccamc'exlrcmely  warm,  and  before  it  had  lasted 
many  minutes  Captain  Allen  of  the  Argus  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
rigging  of  his  vessel  so  much  cut  up  that  the  command  of  it  was  lost.  At 


(l)  Cooper,  ii.  289, 290.  Rrvnlon,  ii.  492,  493. 
James,  Yi.  202,  205.  Captain  llrokc's  L)e»p.  Atm. 
Reg.  1812* 185. 
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length,  after  a gallant  resistance,  the  Pelican  succeeded  in  raking  the  Argus, 
and  shortly  after  carried  her  by  boarding.  The  Argus  had  six  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded:  the  Pelican  two  killed  and  live  wounded.  This  action 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  took  place  off  St.-David’s  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Irish  channel  (1). 

N.,.i  ope-  Various  operations  were  undertaken  this  summer  in  the  bay  of 
cue, V, '«ke  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  squdron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
JSne  m.  John  Borlase  Warren,  but  they  were  not  attended  with  any  remark- 
able success.  An  attack  on  Craney  Island,  which  the  Americans  had  fortified, 
failed,  from  the  water  being  found  too  shallow,  when  the  boats  approached 
the  shore,  to  admit  of  the  troops  being  landed  : but  some  gallant  boat  enter- 
prizes  against  schooners  of  the  enemy  had  previously  proved  successful. 
The  British  were  consoled  for  this  check  by  the  victorious  issue  of  an  attack 
Jun«  a(>.  made  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  with  a strong  body  of  marines,  on 
an  American  post  and  battery  at  Hampton,  which  was  quickly  stormed  two 
days  after,  and  all  its  guns  taken;  some  acts  of  violence  were  committed  on 
the  inhabitants,  during  tbe  heat  of  the  assault,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
acrimonious  feeling  in  the  United  Slates.  Shortly  after,  two  fine  brigs,  the 
•i«ij  >3.  Anaconda  and  Atlas,  the  former  of  ten,  the  latter, of  eighteen  guns, 
were  taken  in  Ocracoke  harbour  by  the  boats  and  marines  of  the  squadron 
J»iy  n-  under  Lieutenant  Wcstphal;  and  Captain  l’leury  in  the  Martin, 
who  had  grounded  in  the  Delaware,  most  gallantly  beat  off  an  attack  by  a 
cloud  of  American  gun-boats,  and  at  length,  when  the  tide  rose,  made  off 
with  one  as  his  prize,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  crowd  on  shore,  who 
had  hastened  to  witness  what  they  deemed  a certain  victory.  The  American 
squadron  of  frigates  put  to  sea  from  New  York,  but  was  speedily  pursued  by 
the  British  squadron  of  superior  strength,  and  blockaded  in  New  London. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  the  operations  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays  were  not  attended  with  any  great  results,  yet  they  had  the  effect  of 
completely  destroying  the  trade  of  the  most  flourishing  harbours  in  the 
United  States;  and  sensibly  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  folly  of  the  war 
in  which  they  had  engaged,  in  which,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  they  were  undergoing  the  realities  of  naval  blockade, 
national  insult,  and  commercial  ruin  (2). 

Opemiotu  The  operations  by  land  during  the  year  1813  were  conducted  on 
Tm'.ri-  a greater  scale  than  in  the  preceding  campaign,  and  though  they 
rations  fa**  terminated,  upon  the  whole,  gloriously  for  the  British  arms,  yet  the 
the  w«r.  contest  was  more  bloody,  and  success  more  various.  The  absorbing 
interest  of  the  contest,  yet  doubtful  and  undecided,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  sending  off*  every  sabre  and  bayonet  that  could  be  spared 
to  feed  the  army  of  Wellington,  rendered  it  a matter  of  impossibility  to  des- 
patch an  adequate  force  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  compelled  govern- 
ment, how  reluctantly  soever,  to  entrust  the  defence  of  those  provinces 
mainly  to  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  their  inhabitants.  Nor  was  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  vain;  although,  as  the  Americans  had  now  accumulated  a 
considerable  force  on  the  frontier,  the  struggle  was  more  violent,  and  vic- 
tory alternated  w ith  disaster.  The  American  government,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  democratic  stales,  had  rushed  into  the  contest  wholly  unprepared,  alike 
by  land  and  sea,  to  maintain  it,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  sustained 
nothing  but  disaster  on  the  former  element;  and  if,  on  the  latter,  they  met 


(1)  James,  vi.  221,  223-  Brenton,  ii.  495-  Coo-  (2)  James,  vi.  224,  239.  Ann.  Beg.  1813,  184. 
per,  ii.  308,  309.  Aun.  Keg.  1813,  1 12.  Cooper,  ii.  312,  320. 
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with  extraordinary  success,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  hardihood  and  skill 
of  their  seamen,  coupled  with  the  dispersion  of  the  British  force,  and  the 
accidental  ignorance  of  the  English  government  of  the  structure  and  size  of 
the  American  frigates.  But  the  national  passions  were  now  roused  in  the 
United  States,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  four  additional  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
jan.  3.  sloops  were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  a loan  of  10,000,000  dollars 

March  s.  was  contracted  for  at  7;  percent;  and  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour 

of  their  own,  and,  if  possible,  shake  the  fidelity  of  British  seamen,  the  war 
was  justified,  in  an  elaborate  report  presented  by  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations  to  Congress,  and  approved  of  by  them,  entirely  on  the  ground  of 
the  right  claimed  by  the  English  government  to  search  for  and  reclaim  Bri- 
tish subjects  on  board  of  American  vessels.  This  they  declared  they  were 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  resist,  should  they  stand  alone  in  the  contest  : 
“ for  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  a right,  and  to  lay  them  down  without 
securing  it,  would  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a relinquishment 
of  it (1).” 

i»d”5v.i  The  first  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Canada  proved  singu- 
of  (WaPrnl  larly  unfortunate  to  the  Americans.  In  the  end  of  January,  General 
•ml  capture  Winchester,  with  a thousand  men,  crossed  over  to  attack  Fort 
ot  osd."-  i)etrojt  jn  th0  Uppcr  province,  and,  before  any  force  could  be 
assembled  to  resist  him,  made  himself  master  of  Frcnchtown,  twenty-six 
miles  from  that  place.  General  Proctor,  however,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish forces  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  irruption,  than  he  hastily 
assembled  a body  of  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  being  the  Glengarry 
fenciblcs,  and  six  hundred  Indians,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
vaders two  days  afterwards  in  the  fort  of  Ogdcnburg.  The  assault  was  made 
j»n.  u.  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty  : deep  snow  impeded 
the  assailants  at  every  step,  and  the  American  marksmen,  from  behind  their 
defences,  kept  up  a very  heavy  fire;  but  the  gallantry  of  the  British  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  the  fort  was  carried,  with.eleven  guns,  all  its  stores, 
and  two  armed  schooners  in  the  harbour  (2). 
wk!7u“f  But  a more  material  success  soon  consoled  the  Americans  for 
rapiihor  their  reverses.  By  indefatigable  exertions  during  the  winter,  they 
IS.  had  augmented  their  naval  force  in  Sackett’s  harbour  so  consider- 
ably, that  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  was  no  longer  a match  for 
them.  Nor  is  this  surprising;  for  the  Americans  built  their  ships  at  their 
own  doors,  with  all  their  materials  at  hand,  while  the  British,  from  the 
long  export  of  limber  to  England,  had  wot  even  Wood  in  abundance,  and 
were  obliged  to  bring  all  their  naval  stores  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
computed  that  each  gun,  before  it  was  launched  on  the  lakes,  had  cost  a 
thousand  pounds.  Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  the  Americans  fitted 
Apni  17.  out  an  expedition  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  who  sailed  from 
Sackett’s  harbour  on  board  fourteen  armed  vessels,  and  two  days  afterwards 
effected  a landing,  after  a sharp  conflict,  at  the  old  fort  of  Toronto,  three 
milesfrom  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  General  Shcaffe  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  that  quarter;  but  he  could  only  collect  seven  hundred  regu- 
lars and  militia,  and  a hundred  Indians;  with  these,  however,  he  made  a 
stout  resistance  in  the  woods  and  thickets,  in  the  course  of  which  the  grena- 
diers of  the  8th  Regiment  fell  to  a man.  He  was  at  last  overpowered,  and 

(l)  Report  to  Congress,  Jan.  29,  18)3*  Ann.  of  1812*  «.  G7,  8G.  Christie’*  War  in  Canada,  71, 
Reg.  1813,  178,  18 1 . Cooper,  ii.  2Ui,  205.  73. 

\2)  Atm.  Reg.  1813,  170*  180.  Armstrong’s  War 
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compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  town,  which  was  weakly  fortified ; and  in  its 
bastion  was  a large  magazine  of  powder,  which  exploded  as  the  assailants 
were  advancing  to  the  attack.  Two  hundred  of  them,  with  Cencral  Pike, 
their  commander,  were  blown  into  the  air  by  this  catastrophe,  and  half  that 
number  of  the  British ; but  the  walls  were  thrown  down  by  the  shock,  and 
the  defences  were  no  longer  maintainable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Chaun- 
ccy,  with  his  flotilla,  had  worked  his  way  into  the  harbour.  Sheaffe,  there- 
fore, wisely  availed  himself  of  the  consternation  produced  among  the  Ame- 
ricans by  the  explosion,  to  effect  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Kingston, 
with  the  whole  regulars  who  remained  unhurt,  about  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber; and,  though  the  enemy  seized  all  the  public  stores  that  were  left  in  the 
place,  they  re-embarked  with  such  haste  that  they  were  all  abandoned  ; and, 
by  their  own  admission,  the  only  trophies  they  brought  away  were  “ a stand 
of  colours  and  a human  scalp.”  The  Americans,  however,  carried  off  three 
hundred  prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  were  killed  and  wounded  on  either 
side  in  the  action;  and  the  British  sustained  a severe  loss  in  a large  ship  on 
the  slocks,  and  extensive  naval  stores,  which  they  were  obliged  to  burn  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands  (1). 

Arm  >o.  The  American  squadron,  after  this  success,  sailed  away  to  Sack- 
Tlic  forrf*  of  ell’s  harbour  for  reinforcements,  in  order  to  prosecute  their 
,‘r'  ulterior  operations;  and  meanwhile  Colonel  Proctor  crossing  Lake 
harbour?  Erie,  made  a dash,  with  nine  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and 
twelve  hundred  Indians,  at  General  Harrison,  who  lay  with  his  division  near 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  on  the  American  side,  in  a position  strengthened  by 
blockhouses  and  batteries,  which  deliej  every  attack  made  upon  them. 
Meanwhile,  two  American  regiments,  eight  hundred  strong,  under  General 
Clay,  approached  to  aid  Harrison,  and  at  first,  by  a sudden  attack,  carried 
si»y part  of  the  British  batteries.  Having  incautiously  followed  up 
their  success  too  far,  however,  these  regiments  were  surrounded  by  the 
British  and  Indians,  and,  after  a desperate  struggle,  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  hundred  prisoners, 
w hile  the  English  lost  ouly  fifteen  killed  and  forty-live  wounded.  Meantime, 
a considerable  reinforcement  of  sailors  having  reached  the  British  side  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  squadron  on  that  lake,  under  their  able  and  gallant  officer, 
Sir  James  Yco,  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea  from  Kingston,  anil  a combined 
attack  by  land  and  water  was  attempted  on  Sackclt’s  harbour,  the  principal 
m.,  j».  naval  establishment  of  the  enemy  on  that  inland  sea.  The  expedi- 
tion excited  great  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  British,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  this  growing  ami  formidable  naval  establishment  of  the  enemy.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  miserably  disappointed.  The  troops  landed  indeed, 
aud,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  advanced  over  a narrow  isthmus,  con- 
necting the  island  on  which  they  had  landed  with  the  mainland.  Though 
the  British  were  only  seven  hundred  strong,  and  the  Americans,  in  the 
absence  of  their  main  force,  about  a thousand ; yet  the  whole  American 
militia  took  to  (light  on  the  first  discharge,  leaving  the  regulars,  not  more 
than  four  hundred  strong,  to  sustain  the  combat.  In  the  first  moment  of 
alarm,  their  oHiccrs  actually  set  fire  to  their  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  and 
barracks,  which  were  speedily  consumed.  Unhappily,  this  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  achievement  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  wlio„  conceiving  his  force  not 
adequate  to  any  further  operation,  rc-cmburkcd  his  troops,  at  a time  when  a 

(I)  Ann.  nee.  1 &1 3,  ISO.  Cbrislie,  74,  75*  Armstrong,  i,  120,  1)2. 
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vigorous  assault  would  probably  have  led  to  the  entire  capture  of  this 
important  depot,  and  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  naval  contest  on  the 
lakes  (f). 

iMpnioii  The  principal  American  force  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  six  tliou- 
oro.s'  br  sand  strong,  were  at  this  juncture  engaged  in  an  attack  on  Fort 
nr.™""  George  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake.  Early  in  the  morning 
May  ,7.  „f  the  27lh  May,  a combined  attack  was  made,  both  by  the  naval 
and  military  forces,  on  dial  stronghold ; the  former  under  Lite  command  of 
Commodore  Chauncey,  the  latter  led  by  General  Dearborn.  General  Vincent, 
who  commanded  the  British  in  (hat  quarter,  could  not  muster  above  nine 
hundred  soldiers;  but  with  this  handful  of  men  he  made  a most  gallant 
resistance,  until  at  length  the  works,  especially  on  the  lake-front,  being  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  heavy  canuouade,  the  British  commander  blew  up  the  fort, 
and  withdrew,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  tifly  men,  to  a strong 
position  on  Burlington  heights,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  were  he  collected 
detachments  from  Chippewa,  Fort  Erie,  and  other  points,  and  assembled 
about  sixteen  hundred  troops,  of  which  one-half  were  regular  soldiers  (2). 
After  this  success  the  Americans  advanced  to  Queenstown,  and  being  strongly 
reinforced,  established  themselves  in  a solid  manner  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
with  nearly  six  thousand  men. 

m This  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  lodgment  which  the  Ame- 
gtaT'emk  r‘caus  *iat^  effected  in  the  Canadian  territory,  and  it  excited,  in 
itell’rv"  ' consequence,  equal  attention  and  alarm  through  the  whole  British 
aorkUKk.  possessions.  General  Dearborn  now  confidently  anticipated  their 
entire  conquest  at  no  distant  period ; and  to  dislodge  Vincent  from  his  posi- 
tion, he  pushed  forward  a body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  and  nine  guns.  No  sooner  was  the  English  general 
apprized  of  their  approach,  than  lie  dispatched  eight  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Harvey,  to  retard  tlicir  advance;  and  this  gallant  oflicer  linding, 
when  he  arrived  near  the  enemy,  that  they  kept  a bad  look-out,  resolved  on 
a nocturnal  surprise.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  in  the  most  brilliant 
style,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  with  such  success,  that  two  generals  and  a 
hundred  andlifty  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  four  guns  captured.  After 
this  check,  the  enemy  retreated  to  Fort  George  in  great  confusion.  Having 
recovered  from  this  disaster,  Dearborn,  a fortnight  after,  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion of  six  hundred  men  to  dislodge  a British  picquet,  which  w as  posted  at  a 
jus,  34.  place  called  Beavers’ Dams,  a few  miles  from  Queenstown.  They 
were  soon  beset  on  (heir  road  through  the  woods  by  Captain  Kerr,  with  a 
small  body  of  Indians,  and  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbons,  at  the  head  of  forty-six 
of  the  19th  regiment,  not  two  hundred  strong  in  all ; but  this  little  force  was 
so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  make  the  Americans  believe  they  were  the  light 
troops  of  a very  superior  army,  which  in  fact  was  approaching,  though  it  had 
not  come  up.  They  surrendered  in  consequence,  live  hundred  in  number, 
with  tw  o guns  and  two  standards.  Shortly  after,  a successful  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  the  American  fortified  harbour  of  Black  Rock  on  l>ake 
Jvi;  11.  Ontario,  which  was  burned,  with  all  its  naval  stores  and  vessels  by 
a British  detachment  under  Colonel  Bishopp,  who  unfortunately  fell  in  the 
1 moment  of  victory ; while  the  British  llotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  captured 
two  armed  schooners,  of  eleven  guns  each — a success  of  no  small  importance, 


(l)  Christie,  77,  79.  Ann  Beg.  1(12,  182,  183.  (2)  Ann.  Beg.  1813,  182,  183.  Armstrong,  (. 
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in  a warfare  where  so  much  depended  on  the  command  of  those  inland 
waters  (1). 

fliock.d«  These  repeated  disasters  so  disconcerted  the  Americans,  that 
though  their  force  at  Fort  George  was  still  more  Ilian  double  that 
invi’ur'  of  the  British  who  advanced  against  it,  yet  they  kept  cautiously 
•i ^.d***,.  within  their  lines;  and  submitted  to  be  insulted  by  the  English 
troops,  who  not  only  cooped  them  up  within  their  walls,  but  actually  ad- 
vanced to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  their  guns.  Prevost,  however, 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  assault  the  Ame- 
ricans, driven  to  desperation,  with  half  their  number,  in  works  bristling 
with  cannon,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river;  and  as  no  provocation  could  induce  them  to  quit  their  lines,  he 
left  a force  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and  returned  to  Kingston.  Meanwhile 
the  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted  on  Lake  Eric  by  General  Proctor,  who 
a«*.  2-  invested  the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusky  on  the  Sandusky  River,  with 
five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  above  three  thousand  Indians.  The 
works  having  been  battered,  Proctor  led  his  troops  to  the  assault.  They 
crossed  the  glacis  with  great  gallantry,  though  entirely  deserted  by  their  In- 
dian allies,  whom  no  consideration  could  induce  to  face  the  great  guns,  and 
were  actually  in  the  ditch  (2),  when  the  head  of  the  column  was  smote  with 
such  a fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  that  they  were  driven  back,  and  obliged  to 
rc-embark  with  the  loss  of  a hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  soon  after 
raised  the  siege. 

Saco.,. oi  'These  mutual  injuries,  though,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favour- 
in'la.1*  able  to  the  British  arms,  yet  in  truth  decided  nothing ; it  was  on 
uumpui..  the  lakes  that  the  real  blows  were  to  be  struck,  and  a decisive 
superiority  acquired  by  the  one  party  over  the  other.  Events  in  the  outset 
of  this  inland  naval  warfare  were  highly  favourable  to  the  British  arms. 
Strengthened  by  the  two  armed  schooners,  which  had  been  taken  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  which  had  been  christened  the  Broke  and  the  Shannon,  the 
English  flotilla,  with  nine  hundred  men  on  board,  stretched  across  the  lake, 

. took  Plattsburg,  which  was  evacuated  by  twelve  hundred  Americans  wilh- 
„ ont  firing  a shot,  burned  part  of  the  naval  stores,  and  brought  away  the  rest, 
and  also  destroyed  their  naval  esiablishmenls  at  Burlington  and  Champlain. 
By  these  successes,  a decisive  superiority  was  acquired  on  Lake  Champlain 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Sir  James  Yeo  also  gained  considerable 
Au$.  ,o„n,i  M.  success  on  Lake  Ontario,  particularly  on  the  10th  August,  when  he 
Aus.  «*.  captured  two  schooners,  and  destroyed  two  others ; but  no  decisive 
engagement  look  place  on  that  inland  sea,  as  neither  party  was  sufficiently 
confident  in  his  strength  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  campaign  by  a general 
. battle  on  its  surface  (A). 

«f'“rTho  but  while  the  campaign,  both  by  land  and  water,  was  thus  pros- 
urm.k  porous  in  the  upper  provinces,  a dreadful  disaster  occurred  on 
like  em"  Lake  Erie,  which  more  than  compensated  all  these  advantages, 
and  immediately  exposed  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  to  immi- 
nent danger,  which  was  the  more  alarming,  that  the  force  01  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Prevost  was  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  defence 
of  a frontier,  every  where  vulnerable,  and  above  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Both  parties  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  augment  their  naval 

(l)  Christie,  81,  $'i,  85.  Armstrong,  i.  1ST.  151.  (3)  Ann.  Ren.  3013,  ISO,  187.  Christie,  87,  91. 
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force  on  Lake  Eric  ; hut  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  of  the  Americans  for 
ship-building  at  their  own  doors,  while  the  whole  British  naval  stores  had 
to  come  from  England,  the  weight,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  vessels, 
became  soon  superior  to  that  of  the  British,  while  the  total  stoppage  of  their  ‘ 
mercantile  navy  gave  them  ample  means  for  manning  them  with  numerous 
crews  of  picked  seamen.  Captain  Barclay,  an  officer  inferior  to  none  in  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  for  skill  and  gallantry,  was  appointed  in  May  to  the 
command  of  the  squadron  on  the  lake,  and  immediately  entered  on  his  un- 
enviable duty,  when  the  whole  force  was  not  equal  to  a British  20 gun-brig. 

The  Detroit,  however,  was  soon  after  launched,  and  fifty  English  seamen 
having  been  received  and  distributed  through  his  ships,  Barclay  set  out, 
early  in  September,  with  his  little  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  schoo- 
ners, a brig,  and  a sloop,  carrying  in  all  <53  guns.  Thus  there  was  not  one 
British  sailor  to  each  gun  ; the  rest  of  bis  crews  being  made  up  of  2t0  sol- 
diers and  80  Canadians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  squadron,  of  two 
more  vessels  and  an  equal  number  of  guns,  was  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  metal  and  number  of  hands  (1);  and  still  more  superior,  from  their  crews 
being  all  experienced  seamen,  to  meet  the  wretched  mixture  of  five  lands- 
men to  one  sailor,  who  manned  the  Brilisli  fleet  (2). 

Dctpcnle  Barclay,  in  the  first  instance,  with  this  feeble  force,  blockaded  the 

ukTarir,  American  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of  Presque-lslc,  now  Erie,  which 
he  could  do  with  safely,  notwithstanding  his  inferiority,  as  the 

Britub.  Americans  could  not  get  their  squadron  over  the  bar  in  its  front, 
but  with  the  guns  out,  which  of  course  prevented  their  attempting  it  in  the 
face  of  an  armed  force.  At  length,  however,  their  Commodore,  Captain 
Parry,  adroitly  seized  the  moment  when  Barclay  was  absent,  and  got  out- 
side the  bar.  The  British  commander  upon  this  returned  to  Amhcrslburg, 
where  he  was  soon  blockaded  by  the  American  squadron;  the  former  being 
busily  engaged  mean  time  in  exercising  the  soldiers  at  the  guns,  and  accus- 
toming the  Canadians  to  handle  their  ropes.  Soon,  however,  provisions  on 
that  desolate  shore  fell  short ; and  Barclay,  deeming  his  crews  a little  more 
efficient,  put  to  sea.  An  action  ensued  between  the  opposite  squadrons, 
srpi.  io.  which  for  valour  and  resolution  displayed  on  both  sides  never  was 
surpassed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Lawrence,  which  bore  Commodore  Par- 
ry’s flag,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  British  guns  : she  became  unmanageable,  \ 
Parry  shifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  soon  after  the  colours  of  the 
Lawrence  Were  hauled  down  amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  British  squadron. 
After  this,  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides  for  a few  minutes,  and  a breeze 
at  the  same  time  having  sprung  up  behind  the  Americans,  Parry  skilfully 
gained  the  weather-gage,  while  the  British  vessels,  in  endeavouring  to  wear 
round  to  present  a fresh  broadside  to  their  antagonists,  fell,  from  the  inex- 
perience of  the  crews,  into  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  got  jammed  to- 
gether with  their  bows  facing  the  enemy’s  broadsides.  So  defective,  too,  was 
Barclay’s  equipment,  that  he  had  only  one  boat  on  board  of  his  own  vessel, 
the  Detroit,  and  it  was  pierced  with  shot : he  could  not,  in  consequence,  take 
possession  of  his  prize;  the  Lawrence  drifted  out  of  fire,  and  her  crew  imme- 

(lj  James,  vl.  247,  249.  Armstrong,  i.  107,  f 68. 
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diatcly  rehoisted  their  colours;  and  Parry  look  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage  which  he  had  gained,  to  take  a position  with  his  remaining  vessels, 
which  raked  the  principal  British  ships;  while  they,  from  the  unskilfulncss 
of  their  men,  were  unable  to  handle  their  ropes  so  as  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  danger.  The  result  was,  that  after  a dreadful  carnage  and  desperate 
engagement  of  three  hours,  the  whole  British  vessels  were  taken  : hut  not 
until  they  had  become  wholly  unmanageable,  all  the  officers,  including  Bar- 
clay, being  killed  or  desperately  wounded,  and  they  had  lost  forty-one 
killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded,  or  above  a third  of  the  whole  men  on  board 
the  flotilla  (1). 

Rctren  The  effects  of  this  dreadful  defeat  speedily  were  felt  in  the  mili- 
SfcewSP  htry  operations.  The  Americans  being  now  entirely  masters  of 
I'roctur.  Lake  Erie,  had  it  in  their  power  at  once  to  intercept  the  whole 
eoasting  trade,  by  which  Proctor’s  force  and  auxiliary  Indians  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  to  land  any  force  they  chose  in  his  rear,  and  entirely 
cut  him  ofT  from  Kingston  and  York,  and  the  low  cr  part  of  the  upper  pro- 
vince. He  was  constrained,  therefore,  immediately  to  commence  a retreat, 
srpt.  >c.  abandoning  and  destroying  all  his  fortified  posts  beyond  the  Grand 
River.  Amherslburg  and  Detroit  accordingly  were  immediately  dismantled, 
and  with  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who  preserved  an  honourable  fidelity 
in  misfortune,  the  British  commenced  a retreat  towards  the  River  Thames, 
in  this  retrograde  movement,  however,  they  were  immediately  followed  by 
Harrison,  who  was  attended  by  Parry’s  squadron  on  the  lake,  while  the 
British,  almost  starving,  toiled  through  wretched  roads  and  interminable 
oci  *.  forests.  On  the  4th  October,  Harrison  came  up  with  the  British 
rear,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  their  stores  and  ammunition.  Unable 
to  retreat  further  in  any  thing  like  military  array,  Proctor  had  now  no  al- 
ternative but  to  endeavour  to  check  the  enemy  by  a general  battle;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  took  up  a position  at  the  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames, 
oct.  4.  Here  he  was  attacked  next  day  by  the  Americans  with  greatly  su- 
perior forces  : the  Indians,  little  inured  to  regular  battles,  gave  way  after 
a gallant  resistance,  and  their  brave  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  slain ; the  first  line 
of  the  British  was  overthrown  by  a sudden  charge  of  the  Kentucky  horse; 
and  after  a short  combat  they  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six 
hundred  men,  almost  all  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  dispersed  in  the 
woods,  and  after  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  reassembled  at  Ancasler 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  number  of  only  two  hundred  and  forty  (2). 
uu..icr,,n  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  defeat  was  sustained  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Eric,  six  schooners,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and 
<>r ike utfc  fifty  soldiers,  proceeding  from  Y'ork  to  Kingston  without  convoy , 
b.ui’gr.  were  captured  on  Lake  Ontario.  These  repeated  losses,  coupled 
with  the  alarming  intelligence  received  at  the  same  time  of  great  prepara- 
tionsfor  a general  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  made  Sir  George  Prevost  wisely 
determine  it  to  be  impossible  to  continue  any  longer  the  investment  of  Fort 
George;  and  the  siege  was  accordingly  raised  a few  days  after.  Though  the 
British  force  at  this  point  was  so  much  weakened  by  sickness,  that  not  a 
Nov.  3.  thousand  firelocks,  out  of  three  thousand,  could  be  brought  into 
action,  yet  the  retreat  was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  and  the  troops  con- 
centrated in  a strong  position  on  Burlington  heights,  where  they  were  soon 
after  joined  by  the  fugitives  from  Proctor’s  detachment,  and  succeeded  in 

(1}  Cooper,  ii.  t47.  467.  James,  vt.  247,  253.  (2*1  Christie,  96.  27.  Aon.  Ref,  IRIS,  188.  Pre- 
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mustering  fifteen  hundred  bayonets.  They  showed  so  strong  a front,  that  the 
Americans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them,  and  this  stemmed  the  torrent  of 
disaster  in  that  quarter.  Rut  by  driving  the  Rritish  from  the  territory  to  the 
westward  of  the  river  Thames,  the  Americans  had  in  a great  degree  cut  them 
ofl  from  their  Indian  allies,  with  whom  they  now  could  maintain  no  com- 
munication but  by  the  .distant  and  now  isolated  fort  of  Michilmackinac;  an 
advantage  of  no  small  moment  for  the  future  progress  of  the  war  ( 1 ). 
w TllC  Americans  were  80  elated  with  these  successes,  that  they 

ISJiS openly  announced  their  intention  of  forthwith  conquering  Lower 

<»"„u  Canada,  and  taking  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Montreal.  Nor 
were  their  preparations  and  forces,  if  the  numerical  amount  of  their  troops 
is  alone  considered,  at  all  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Their  gene- 
rals, abandoning  for  the  time  their  operations  in  Upper  Canada,  transported 
all  their  forces  by  water  on  Cake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  so  as  to  take  part 
in  the  grand  combined  attack  on  the  lower  province.  With  this  view  thev 
concentrated  the  great  bulk  of  their  forces  at  Sackett’s  harbour;  and  their 
troops  were  much  more  formidable  than  on  any  former  occasion,  for  they 
amounted  in  all  to  eighteen  thousand  regular  soldiers  and  ten  thousand 
militia,  divided  into  three  armies;  that  on  I,akc  Eric  amounting  to  eight 
thousand,  under  Harrison  ; Wilkinson  having  ten  thousand  at  Sackett’s  har- 
bour, and  Hampton  four  thousand,  and  as  many  militia,  on  theChateauguay 
•river,  near  Lake  Champlain.  Threatened  by  so  many  enemies,  Sir  George 
Prevost  issued  an  animated  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  and  put  the  mi- 
litia of  the  lower  province  on  permanent  duty.  It  will  immediately  appear 
how  nobly  they  answered  the  appeal  (2). 

HamP,on’  with  right  wing  of  the  army  of  invasion,  was  tho 
,,r  L..„er  hrsl  to  take  the  held.  Early  on  the  21st  October  lie  crossed  the 
frontier  at  the  junction  of  the  Chatcauguay  and  Outard  rivers; 
but  though  he  had  four  thousand  effective  infantry,  two  thousand 
militia,  and  ten  guns,  he  was  so  vigorously  and  gallantly  resisted  by  the  fron- 
tier light  infantry  of  the  Canadians,  not  six  hundred  in  number,  under  Colo- 
nel Re  Lalabcry,  who  fought  with  the  steadiness  of  veteran  soldiers  in  their 
woods,  that  alter  three  days’  desultory  lighting,  he  was  driven  with  disgrace ' 
°CI  , ,,  ack  inl° the  American  territory,  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian militia,  and  his  troops  were  so  discouraged  by  their  reverses,  that 
they  became  incapable  of  taking  any  further  part  in  the  campaign.  Mean- 
<**  * while  Wilkinson,  with  the  centre  of  the  invading  force,  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  left  Sackett’s  harbour,  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  mustered 
his  troops  in  the  end  of  October  in  Grenadier  island,  opposite  Kingston 
where  General  Re  Rottenburgh,  lay  awaiting  his  attack.  Having  delayed  till 
the  principal  forces  of  the  upper  province  were  concentrated  around  that 
great  depot,  the  American  general  skilfully  shifted  his  line  of  attack,  and 
embarking  his  troops  on  board  three  hundred  boats,  escorted  by  Chaunccy 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  dropping  down  the  St.-Eawrencc, 

3 landed  on  the  18th  October  near  Point  Iroquois.  No  sooner  was  the 
Rritish  general  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  than  he  detached  Colonel 
Morrison,  with  eight  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
the  lleet,  and  oppose  them  wherever  they  attempted  a landing.  Morrison 
came  up  with  the  enemy  near  Chrystler’s  Point,  twenty  miles  above  Corn- 
wall, in  number  about  three  thousand,  who  had  landed  from  their  boats  • 


(l)  Christie,  97,  98. 
Ann.  Reg.  1813,  l»9. 


Armstrong,  i,  no,  175. 


(2)  Ann.  tteg.  1 89 1 and  Gen.  Prevort’s  l>e*p. 
Oct.  1 81 3.  Ap|>  t/i  Chron.  217.  Christie,  99,  400. 
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Nov.  n.  and  a violent  encounter  ensued.  The  Americans  were  unable, 
««»•  it-  however,  to  bear  the  attack  of  the  British  bayonet : they  broke 
and  fled  in  disorder  before  the  detachments  of  the  18th,  79th,  and  89ih, 
supported  by  the  militia,  and  lost  one  gun  and  two  hundred  and  tilty  killed 
and  wounded.  Disconcerted  by  this  defeat,  Wilkinson  re-embarked  his 
troops;  and  having  received  at  the  same  time  accounts  of  Hampton's  failure, 
he  deemed  the  attack  on  Lower  Canada  hopeless,  and  landed  them  on  the 
American  shore,  and  put  the  men  into  winter  quarters  (1). 

Toi.idrici  This  glorious  defeat  of  an  invasion  so  confidently  announced  and 
strongly  supported,  diffused  the  most  heartfelt  joy  in  Lower  Cu- 
nada,  and  terminated  the  campaign  there  in  the  most  triumphant 
Sloo’UfVort  manner.;  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  successes  equally 
own..  decisive  in  the  upper  province.  All  cause  of  apprehension  for 
Montreal  and  the  lower  province  being  now  removed,  a strong  body  of 
troops  was  dispatched  under  Colonel  Murray  from  Kingston,  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  possible,  clear  that  province  of  the 
enemy.  They  set  out  from  Kingston  accordingly,  and  advanced  towards 
Fort  George,  with  a view  to  resume  the  investment,  even  amidst  all  the 
severities  of  a Canadian  winter.  The  American  general , however,  did  not 
await  his  approach,  but  precipitately  evacuated  that  Fort,  and  retreated 
Dee.  ii.  across  the  Niagara,  but  not  without  having,  by  express  orders, 
reduced  the  flourishing  village  of  Newark  to  ashes  (2).  Such  was  the  indig- 
nation excited  in  the  breasts,  equally  of  the  British  soldier  and  the 
Canadian  militia,  by  this  inhuman  act,  which  at  once  reducod  above  four 
hundred  human  beings  to  total  destitution,  amidst  tho  horrors  of  a Canadian 
winter,  that  Colonel  Murray  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  carry  Fort 
dm.  i».  Niagara,  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States.  A detachment  of 
five  hundred  men,  accordingly,  under  the  command  of  Murray,  crossed 
the  river  Niagara  in  boats,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  the  fort,  with  the 
loss  of  five  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  garrison  nearly  four  hundred 
strong,  with  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  vast  military  stores,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Immediately  after  this  success,  the  troops 
attacked  a body  of  Americans,  who  had  erected  a'battcry  opposite  Queens- 
town from  which  they  were  discharging  red-hot  shot  at  that  town,  defeated 
them,  and  carried  the  fort  (3). 

Hu'I'iod  Still  following  up  these  successes,  General  Drummond,  with 
liorr  io1 2 * * S  ”r  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  Black  Hock,  which  was 
stormed,  and  the  fugitives  pursued  to  Buffalo,  a few  miles  distant, 
where  they  rallied  on  a body  of  two  thousand  men  who  had  assembled, 
under  Hull,  to  defend  that  rising  town.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of 
the  British  attack,  that  the  Americans  were  speedily  routed  with  the  loss 
of  four  hundred,  while  the  victors  were  not  weakened  by  more  Ilian  oue 
hundred.  Buffalo  was  immediately  taken  and  burnt  : all  the  naval  estab- 
lishments there  and  at  Black  Rock  wore  destroyed ; while  the  Indians,  let 
loose  on  the  surrounding  country,  took  ample  vengeance  for  the  confla- 

(1)  Morhon's  Official  Account,  Rov.  12,  l8t3.  system  of  defence,  which,  by  substitntlng  the 

Ann.  Reg.  1813,  23.ri-  A pp.  to  Citron.  Christie,  |05,  torch  fur  the  bayonet,  furnished  the  enemy  with 
108.  Aruulrong,  ii.  8,  13.  both  motive  and  justification  for  a war  of  ruta- 

(2)  The  post  rtf  Fort  Georg*.  not  being  ten-  Nation,  was  carried  into  full  evmition  on  lb©  |0th 
able  against  the  enemy,  must  be  abandoned,  the  December.  Newark  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 

gnrri.yj'i  rctQovrd  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  ctjumd  orders  were  given  to  fire  hot  shot  on  <}uccustowu.’* 

part  of  the  frontier  protected,  by deitroy In p fich  of  ~Aiti*Tinvo,  I.  20, 

the  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as  would  best  (3)  Christie,  UO.  111.  Armstrong,  ii.  19,  20. 
shelter  the  enemy  during  whiter.'  Such  were  the  Ann.  leg.  1814,  170,  t-77. 
orders  of  government.  This  new'  and  degrading 
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gralion  of  Newark,  which  ha  J commenced  this  savage  species  of  warfare. 
Though  it  had  the  desired  effect,  liowcvcr,  by  making  the  Americans  feel 
the  consequences  of  their  actions,  of  putting  a slop  to  this  barbarous  system 
of  hostilities,  yet  it  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  British  method  of 
carrying  on  war,  and  so  shocking  to  the  feelings,  both  of  the  officers  and 
iao.  12. 1S14.  men  engaged  in  it,  that  Sir  George  Prevost,  shortly  after,  issued 
a noble  proclamation,  lamenting  the  stern  necessity  under  which  he  had 
acted  in  permitting  these  reprisals,  and  earnestly  deprecating  any  further 
continuance  of  so  iuhuman  a species  of  warfare  {!). 
cnm.i  This  terminated  the  campaign  of  1815  in  Canada,  and  though 
UTram-  not  unchequercd  by  disaster,  yet  was  it,  upon  the  whole,  emi- 
p*'5“-  nently  glorious,  both  to  the  arms  of  Britain,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  noble  American  colonies.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy,  both 
in  troops  and  all  the  muniments  of  war,  was  very  great : twenty  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  besides  as  many  militia,  were  at  their  disposal;  the  vessels 
built  on  the  lakes  were  at  their  own  door,  armed  from  their  own  arsenals, 
and  manned  by  the  picked  men  of  their  commercial  marine,  now  thrown 
almost  utterly  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  British  force  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  regular  soldiers  (2),  who  were  charged  with  the 
defence  of  a frontier  nearly  a thousand  miles  in  length  ; and  although  they 
were  supported  by  thirty  thousand  gallant  militia,  yet  these  troops  could 
not  be  moved  far  from  home,  or  kept  embodied  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  they  could  not  be  relied  on  except  in  small  bodies  for  offensive 
operations.  The  British  naval  force  on  the  Lakes  required  to  bring  every 
gun,  and  great  part  of  its  naval  stores,  from  Great  Britain,  a distance  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles;  and  the  government  could  with  diffi- 
culty spare,  from  the  wants  of  a navy  which  was  spread  over  the  globe, 
even  a handful  of  sailors  for  this  remote  inland  service.  To  have  repelled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  such  circumstances  and  with  such  forces, 
is  of  itself  distinction ; but  it  becomes  doubly  glorious  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  this  distant  warfare  look  place  during  the  crisis  of  the  contest  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  close  of  a twenty  years’  war,  when  every  sabre  and  bayonet 
which  could  be  spared  was  required  for  the  devouring  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, and  when  eleven  millions  were  sent  in  subsidies  in  that  one  year 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  German  and  other  continental  powers.  If  these 
circumstances  be  duly  weighed,  it  must  appear  evident,  especially  when 
the  vast  subsequent  increase  in  the  British  population  of  Upper  Canada  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  if  the  affections  of  our  North  American  pos- 
sessions are  secured  by  a just  system  of  colonial  administration,  Great 
Britain  has  now  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  United  Stales. 

enquire  or  The  naval  operations  of  the  year  1 81  i commenced  with  a success- 
ful  attack  on  the  American  frigate  Essex  by  the  British  frigate 
iski-up.  Phoebe,  supported  by  the  Cherub  brig.  The  Essex,  under  Captain 
Porter,  had  set  out  in  the  autumn  preceding,  on  a cruise  to  the  South  Seas ; 
and  after  having  made  some  valuable  captures,  was  at  length  overtaken  with 
two  of  her  prizes,  one  of  which  she  had  armed  with  twenty  guns,  and  man- 
ned with  ninety-five  men,  in  the  roads  of  Valparaiso  on  the  9th  February. 
After  a close  blockade  of  three  weeks,  during  which  various  attempts  to 

(I)  CXrJltlp.  ||t,  117,  AruuOopg,  ii.  19,73.  from  ihp  Sorrl  (o  Fort  Si.  Jiurjit.  W no!  expppd 
A*>»-  R‘*g.  1814,  J76,  i'll.  three  thousand  men."— Aujisiuo.no.  (Me  .Jneriean 

(Q)  " * Throughout  the  campaign,  Provost’s  regu-  Secretary  at  ff'ar,)  i.  1 1 3. 
lar  force,  covering  a frontier  of  niuc  hundred  miles 
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r.b.  >*.  escape  were  made,  the  Rrilish  commander,  Captain  Ilillyar,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Kssex  to  action  in  the  roads  of  Yalparaiso  before  she 
could  get  back,  and  without  the  aid  of  her  lesser  consort.  This  unequal 
combat,  however,  was  maintained  for  forty  minutes  by  Captain  Porter  with 
the  utmost  gallantry;  the  crews  on  both  sides  were  strongly  excited;  the 
Americans  having  the  motto  Hying,  “ Free  trade  and  sailors’  rights  the 
British,  “ God  and  our  country;  traitors  oifend  both.”  Fairly  in  the  action 
the  Phoebe  received  a shot  in  her  rigging,  which  for  a short  time  deprived 
her  crew  of  the  management  of  the  vessel,  so  that  she  dropped  almost  out 
of  shot ; but  the  mischief  being  shortly  repaired,  the  action  was  renewed,  and  *. . 
as  the  Cherub  raked  the  Essex  while  the  Phmbe  exchanged  broadsides  with 
her,  both  firing  with  great  precision,  the  carnage  on  board  the  American 
vessel  was  soon  frightful.  Twice  she  took  fire;  and  at  length  Captain  Porter, 
having  exhausted  every  means  of  defence,  and  sustained  a loss  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  men,  of  whom  fifty-eight  were  killed,  was  compelled  to 
lower  his  colours.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Rrilish  was  very  trifling,  being 
five  killed  and  two  wounded;  a fact  which  sufficiently  proves  the  inequality 
of  the  combat,  though  it  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  skill  by  the 
British  commander.  Nearly  a hundred  British  sailors  were  on  hoard  the 
American  vessel  when  the  engagement  commenced,  who  jumped  overboard 
when  it  appeared  likely  she  would  betaken;  forty  of  these  reached  the  shore, 
thirty-one  were  drowned,  and  sixteen  were  picked  up  when  at  the  point  of 
perishing  (f). 

Thr  Frolic  Early  in  February  the  American  sloop  Frolic,  pierced  nominally 
the  Orpheus,  for  eighteen  guns,  but  really  carrying  twenty-two,  was  captured, 
ryft.  after  two  shots  only  had  been  fired,  by  the  British  frigate  Orpheus  , . 
w*‘l>  of  thirty-six  guns.  The  Epcrvicr  British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns, 
however,  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  American  sloop  Peacock  of  twenty-two; 
and  on  the  28th  June,  a most  desperate  combat  look  place  between  the  Bri- 
tish sloop  Beindeer  of  eighteen  guns,  and  the  American  sloop  Wasp.  The 
preponderance  of  force  was  here  in  a most  extraordinary  degree  in  favour  of 
the  Americans  (2);  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  Captain  Manners  of 
the  Reindeer,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  who  ever  trod  a quarter-deck,  the 
moment  lie  got  sight  of  the  American  vessel,  gave  chase,  and  as  soon  a$it  was 
evident  to  the  American  captain  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  Reindeer  alone, 
he  hove  to,  and  the  action  commenced.  Never  were  vessels  more  gallantly 
commanded  and  fought  on  both  sides.  The  engagement  lasted,  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm,  for  half-an-hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Reindeer  was  so 
disabled,  that  she  fell  with  her  bow  against  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Wasp. 

The  latter  instantly  raked  her  with  dreadful  effect;  and  the  American  rifles, 
from  their  tops,  picked  off  almost  all  the  officers  and  men  on  the  British 
deck.  But  Captain  Manners  then  showed  himself  indeed  a hero.  Early  in  the 
action  the  calves  of  his  legs  had  been  shot  away,  but  he  still  kept  the  deck ; 
at  this  time  a grape-shot  passed  through  both  his  thighs,  but  though  brought 
for  a moment  on  his  knees,  he  instantly  sprang  up,  and  though  bleeding 
profusely,  not  only  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  hut  exclaiming,  “ Follow  me, 
my  boys ; we  must  board ! ” sprang  into  the  riggingjof  the  Reindeer,  intending 


(l)  Jaracf,  ti.  285,  286.  Captain  llillyar'#  Ac- 
count, March  JO,  ml.  Ann.  Ilcg.  1814,  179.  App. 
to  Citron.  Cooper,  il.  202,  269. 
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Reindeer.  tVaip. 

(2)  R roadside  guns,  . . . 9 II 
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to  leap  into  that  of  the  Wasp.  At  this  moment,  two  balls  from  the  American 
tops  pierced  his  skull,  and  came  out  below  his  chin.  With  dying  hand  he 
waved  his  sword  above  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  “ 0 God!  ” fell  lifeless  on 
the  deck.  The  Americans  immediately  after  carried  the  British  vessel  by 
boarding,  where  hardly  an  unwounded  man  remained,  and  so  shattered  was 
she  in  her  hull,  that  she  was  immediately  after  burned  by  the  victors.  Never 
will  the  British  empire  be  endangered  while  the  spirit  of  Captain  Manners 
survives  in  its  defenders  (1). 

a.m...  i*.  An  action  more  prosperous,  but  not  more  glorious  for  the  British 
bM  arms,  than  that  between  the  Reindeer  and  Wasp,  took  place  next 
K^Vmlon.  spring,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  noble  American 
jmi.'m.  frigate  President,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that  class  in  the 
world,  by  the  Endymion,  Captain  Hope,  slightly  aided  by  the  Pomona.  On 
the  14th  January  1813,  the  President  and  Macedonian  brig  set  sail  from  New 
York  on  a cruise,  and  were  shortly  after  chased  by  the  British  blockading 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Majestic,  56  guns,  the  Endymion,  40,  and  Po- 
mana,  38.  Being  evidently  no  match  for  so  great  a superiority  of  force,  Com- 
modore Decatur,  w ho  commanded  the  American  vessels,  endeavoured  to  get 
back,  but  he  was  intercepted,  and  chased  for  fifty  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Tcnedos,  British  frigate,  also  joined 
in  the  pursuit.  Towards  evening  the  Endymion  gained  rapidly  on  the  Ame- 
rican frigate- while  tire  Majestic  and  Pomona  fell  behind  out  of  gunshot — 
and  opened  a lire  with  her  bow-chasers,  which  was  vigorously  returned  by 
the  President  from  her  stem  guns.  At  length  the  Endymion  gained  so  much 
on  the  American,  as  to  permit  her  first  broadside  guns  to  begin  to  bear,  and 
a close  running  light  ensued  : the  two  vessels  sailing  under  easy  way,  within 
half-muskct-shol  distance.  Commodore  Decatur  suffered  so  severely,  espe- 
cially in  his  rigging,  under  their  lire,  that  lie  took  the  gallant  resolution  of 
lying  along-sidc  the  Endymion,  with  the  view  of  carrying  her  by  boarding, 
and  going  off  with  his  prize,  leaving  his  own  crippled  vessel  to  the  enemy, 
before  the  other  British  ships  could  get  up  (2). . 

Capture  of  But  the  Endymion  skilfully  avoided  this  risk,  which,  with  the 
enemy’s  great  superiority  of  men,  might  have  been  serious,  by 
Driiiih.  keeping  at  a short  distance,  and  preserving  the  advantage  she  had 
gained  by  a lire  at  half-gunshot  range.  Thus  the  light  continued  for  two 
hours  longer,  both  vessels  being  most  gallantly  fought  and  skilfully  handled ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Endymion’s  sails  were  so  much  cilt  away  by  the 
American  bar-shot,  that  sltcfell  astern,  and  the  Pomona  coming  up,  gave  the 
President  two  broadsides  with  little  or  no  effect,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  but  this  circumstance  saved  the  American’s  honour,  as  two  vessels  - 
had  now  opened  their  tire  upon  hint ; and  he  accordingly  hauled  down  his 
colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  the  Pomona.  In  this 
long  and  close  cannonade,  the  President  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  and  se- 
venty-six wounded  : the  Endymion  ten  killed  and  twelve  wounded;  but  her 
upper  rigging,  at  which  the  enemy  chiefly  aimed,  was  very  much  cut  away. 
This  action  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  ever  fought  by  the  British  navy, 
and  in  none  was  more  skilful  seamanship  displayed;  for  although  at  the  close 


(|)  Jatucs,  vi.  294 1 295.  Cooper,  n.  232,  235. 

The  Wasp  ilsdf,  with  its  gallant  cnptaiu  ( Bla- 
kely) and  crow,  were,  in  ihc  name  year,  lost  during 
ff  L-ntiy**,  And  uo  truce  of  them  vras  ever  obtained. 
TJiey  liAd  previously  compelled  the  Avon,  of  18  guns, 
to  surrender,  hut  not  till  the  latter  vessel  was  so  cut 
to  pieces  that  shfe  sank. immediately  after.  The  Ame- 


ricans must  allow  the  British  Umpire  to  share  with 
them  the  honours  of  the  brave  mid  skilful  Captain  ‘ 
Blakely, -for  he  was  I torn  in  Dublin. — Conm,  II. 
341  ; and  Jambs,  vi.  297.  299. 

(2)  Captain  Hnyes’  Official  Account,  Ann.  Reg. 

1 8 1 5 App.  to  Cfiron.  139.  Cooper,  is,  538,  545. 
James,  vi,  364,  307.  Brcnton,  H.  538. 
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of  the  action  the  Pomona  came  up,  yet  during  its  continuance  the  superiority 
was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  President  (1).  When  she  struck,  there  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  British  seamen  found  in  her  crew,  the 
grcalcr  part  of  whom  had  fought  tinder  English  colours  in  the  Macedonian, 
and  been  since  enticed,  in  moments  of  intoxication,  into  the  service  of  their 
enemies  (2). 

u«»r  This  was  the  last  action  between  frigates  that  occurred  during 
the  war ; but  several  lesser  combats  ensued,  honourable  alike  to 
iuc  *»r.  t|,e  saiiors  and  officers  of  both  nations.  Let  it  not  be  said  these  com- 
bats were  trivial  occurrences  : nothing  is  trivial  which  touches  the  national 
honour.  Napoleon  felt  this  at  the  battle  of  Maida, albeit  not  more  momentous 
to  his  colossal  power  than  the  capture  of  a sloop  to  Great  Britain.  The  supe- 
riority of  her  navy  is  an  affair  of  life  or  death  to  England  : when  her  people 
cease  to  think  so,  the  last  hour  of  her  national  existence  has  struck.  On  the 
23d  March,  long  after  peace  had  been  signed,  the  Hornet  met  the 
PeBguin,  and  a furious  conllicl  ensued,  both  commanders  being  ignorant  of 
the  termination  of  hostilities.  Both  vessels  were  of  equal  size  and  w’eight 
of  metal,  but  the  American  had  the  advantage  in  the  number  and  compo- 
sition of  her  crew  (5);  and  after  a desperate  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  brave  Captain  Dickinson  of  the  Penguin  was  slain  in  the  very  act  of 
attempting  to  board,  the  British  vessel  surrendered,  having  lost  a third 
of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded.  The  Hornet  was  shortly  after  chased  by 
the  Cornwallis,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  only  escaped  into  New  York  by 
j.ocJu.  throwing  all  her  guns  overboard.  Lastly,  the  American  brig 
Peacock,  of  twenty-four  guns,  fell  in  with  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany’s cruiser,  the  Nautilus,  of  fourteen  guns,  which  was  of  course  cap- 
tured after  a few  broadsides,  although  the  British  commander  assured  the 
American  that  peace  had  been  signed.  Thus  terminated  at  sea  this  memo- 
rable contest,  in  which  the  English,  for  the  first  time  for  a century  and  a 
half,  met  with  equal  antagonists  on  their  own  clement;  and  in  recounting 
which,  the  British  historian,  at  a loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  devoted 
heroism  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  antagonists, 
feels  almost  equally  warmed  in  narrating  either  side  of  the  strife;  and 
is  inclined,  like  the  English  sailors  who  w'ere  prisoners  in  the  hold  of  the 
French  vessel  that  combated  in  the  bay  of  Algesiras  (4),  to  cheer  with  every 
broadside  which  come  in,  for  it  was  delivered,  in  descent  at  least,  from  English 
hands  (3). 

mraTr.,'  l*lu  beginning  of  1814,  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
American  destruction  of  the  American  trade,  and  blockade  of  their 

uovrmv.ai. harbours,  and  the  evident  hopelessness  of  thccontesl  at  land,  after 
the  pacification  of  the  European  continent  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  send 
its  victorious  troops  to  the  fields  of  transatlantic  warfare,  increased  to  a very 
great  degreo  the  discontent  of  that  large  party  in  the  United  States  who  had 
throughout  opposed  the  contest,  and  actually,  in  two  of  the  Northern  Slates, 


Eodymlon.  President. 

*{l)  broadside  guns,  ...  24  28 

Wright  of  inctni  in  lbs.,  , 064  852 

Crew  (men  only),  . . . 311)  465 

Tons  . . 1277  1533 

— Jambs,  ri. 367. 

In  justice  to  the  Americans,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  as  they  were  clinst-d  by  other  vessels 
besides  the  Endymion,  though  they  had  not  yet 
come  up,  tbey  could  hot  venture  toj*angc  up  along- 
side when  tbeir  gmt  superiority  in  go  ns  and 


metal  might  bare  been  most  effectually  brought 
into  play. 

(2)  James,  v.  366,  367.  Captain  Hayes*  Official 
Account,  Jan.  17-  Ann.  Reg.  1813,  139.  App.  to 
Cbron.  Coopei,  »i,  642,  544- 

Mcu.  Boys.  Total. 

f 3 Hornet,  , . . . 1 63  2 165 

V Penguin.  ....  105  17  122 

— Jauks,  vi.  385.  386..  • 

. (4)  iv.  250. 

. ftV  James,  ti.  385,387.  Cooper,  it,  551,  554* 
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had  influence  sufficient  to  prevent  their  sending  their  contingents  of  armed 
men  to  carry  it  on.  The  blockade  of  their  harbours,  and  stoppage  of  their 
trade,  had  almost  entirely  ruined  the  American  customs,  the  only  source  of 
revenue,  except  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  on  which  their  government  had 
hitherto  relied ; and  from  sheer  necessity  Congress  was  driven  to  lay  on  a 
great  variety  of  new  taxes  on  exciscablc  articles,  to  supply  the  alarming 
deficiency  of  the  public  revenue.  These  taxes  were  laid  on  wine- licenses, 
licenses  to  distil  spirituous  liquors,  on  sales  by  auction  of  merchandize,  ships 
and  vessels,  on  sugars  refined  in  the  United  States,  bank  notes,  and  stamps 
for  bills  of  exchange,  and  on  imported  salt.  These  taxes  were  to  continue 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  for  a year  after  its  termination.  A 
a»s.  >i.  ilia,  further  loan  of  7,500,000  was  concluded  in  August  1815,  for  the 
service  of  that  year  and  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  next.  Thus  the  Americans, 
under  the  pressure  of  warlike  necessity,  were  fast  gliding  into  the  long-csta-  ' 
blished  system  of  taxation  in  the  European  States,  and  losing  the  peculiar 
advantage  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  being  placed  beyond  the  hostility  of 
the  Old  World,  and  consequently  relieved  from  its  burdens  (1). 

i It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these  direct  or  excise  taxes,  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  did  not 
«ion  Aci.  increase  the  popularity  of  the  war  in  the  United  States;  the  more 
especially  after  the  evident  approach  of  a termination  to  the  European  contest 
left  the  war  equally  without  an  object  as  without  hope.  To  such  a height  did 
these  discontents  rise,  even  among  the  democratic  parly,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  violent  supporters  of  the  war,  that  government  was  obliged  to  do 
something  indicating  a disposition  to  recede  from  the  inveterate  system  of 
March  si.  hostility  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued.  In  the  end  of  March,  a 
Message  from  the  President  to  Congress  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  non- 
A|.rii  is.  importation  act;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  a bill 
soon  after  passed  both  houses,  by  a large  majority,  repealing  both  the  em- 
bargo and  non-importation  acts.  The  decisive  approach  to  pacific  measures 
awakened  sanguine  hopes  throughout  the  Union  of  reviving  trade  and  a 
April  >s.  speedy  termination  of  hostilities ; but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by 
a proclamation  by  the  Hrilish  government,  which  declared  the  ports  north 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  those  to  the  southward,  in  a state  of  blockade;  in 
answer  to  which  the  American  government  issued  a counter  proclamation, 
in  which,  after  setting  forth  that  a blockade  of  a coast  two  thousand  miles  in 
length  was  an  unwarrantable  stretch  and  could  not  he  enforced,  ordered  all 
jm>c  iu.  vessels,  whether  national  or  privateers,  beariug  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  no  regard  to  such  blockade,  and  not  to  molest  any 
vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers  bound  for  any  harbour  in  the  United 
Slates  (2). 

tr'm'brni-  ll,c  discontents  of  the  Northern  States  had  now  risen  to  such 
tZ  till™  a height as  seriously  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
ja,..  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  continued  to  refuse 
to  seud  their  contingents  to  the  army;  and  the  governor  of  the  former  State 
thus  addressed  the  Slate  Legislature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  : — “ If  our 
conduct  to  both  belligerents  had  been  really  impartial,  all  the  calamities  of 
war  might  have  been  avoided.  We  had  assumed  the  character  of  a neutral 
nation;  but  had  we  not  violated  the  duties  imposed  by  that  character?  Had 
not  every  subject  of  complaiut  against  oue  belligerent  been  amply  displayed, 
and  those  aguinst  the  other  palliated  or  coucealcd  ? When  France  and  Eng- 

(l)  Ami.  Re-;.  1813.  183,  Arinilroug,  u 2ii.  (S'  Aon.  Reg.  181-4,  118,  III. 
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land  wore  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle,  and  we  interfered  and  assaulted 
one  of  them,  will  any  man  doubt  our  intention  to  assist  the  other?”  At  a 
Dre.  ii.  subsequent  period  of  the  same  year,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  took 
still  more  decisive  measures.  Openly  asserting  their  inherent  rights  to  frame 
a new  constitution,  they  resolved  to  “appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  de- 
legates from  New  England  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  common 
concerns,  and  to  take  measures  if  they  think  proper  for  procuring  a conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States  to  revise  the  constitution.”  These 
propositions  were  the  more  alarming,  that  the  general  discontent  was  much 
increased  by  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  which  were  progressively 
swelled  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  already  arisen  to  the  most  alarming 
amount.  The  direct  taxes  were  advanced  fifty  per  cent ; that  on  auctions  was 
doubled,  and  many  new  imposts  added,  expected  to  produce  eleven  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  or  about  L.2, 800,000.  And  with  all  these  aids,  so  low 
had  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  treasury  fallen,  that  the  government 
could  not  negotiate  a loan;  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  issuing 
treasury  notes  to  a large  extent,  which  were  to  hear  interest  like  English 
Exchequer  bills,  and  supply  the  want  of  a circulating  medium  in  the 
States  (1). 

isrpara.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  during  the  winter  in  Canada  to 
(j., augment  the  efficient  military  force  of  the  provinces,  and  prepare 
fhri'S.  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Houses 
of  Assembly  warmly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  British  ; thanks  were  unani- 
mously voted  Colonel  Dc  Ealabcrrv  and  the  other  officers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  preceding  campaign;  the  embodied  or  regular 
militia  was  augmented  to  four  thousand  men,  besides  the  voltigeur  and  fron- 
tier corps,  which  numbered  as  many  more;  and  considerable  sums  were 
voted  by  the  chief  towns  to  expedite  the  transmission  of  the  troops.  In 
Match  ii.  March,  a solemn  embassy  from  the  Indians  waited  on  the  governor 
at  Quebec  to  supplicate  the  powerful  protection  of  Great  Britain,  in  shielding 
them  from  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  American  States.  “The 
Americans,”  said  they,  “are  taking  lands  from  us  every  day;  they  have  no 
hearts,  father ; they  have  no  pity  for  us,  they  want  to  drive  us  beyond  the 
selling  sun  ; but  wc  hope,  although  we  are  few,  and  are  here  as  it  were  upon 
a little  island,  our  great  and  mighty  father,  who  lives  beyond  the  great  lake, 
will  not  forsake  us  in  our  distress,  but  will  continue  to  remember  hisfaithfu! 
red  children.”  They  received  the  strongest  assurance  of  protection  and  sup- 
port, and  were  sent  back  to  their  wilds  loaded  with  presents,  determined  to 
avenge  their  beloved  chief  Tecnmseh,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigour  (2). 

No  material  movement  occurred  on  cither  side  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  American  general,  Wil- 
kinson, on  the  extreme  right  on  Lake  Champlain,  collecting  a large 
force  from  Blattsburg  and  Burlington,  attacked  the  Canadian  out- 
posts at  La  Cole  Mill ; but  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  with  very 
little  injury  to  the  British  detachments.  A more  serious  attempt  was  made, 
in  Upper  Canada, by  Sir  James  Yeo  and  General  Drummond,  on  Fort  Oswego, 
situated  on  I^ake  Ontario.  This  fort  was  an  important  station,  as  it  served  as 
a resting-place  and  depot  in  the  transit  of  military  stores  from  Sackctl’s  har- 
bour, the  grand  arsenal  on  the  lake,  to  its  upper  extremity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Niagara,  where  it  was  known  the  principal  effort  was  to  be  made  in 

(l)  Aim.  Rrg.  1811,  178, 193.  0)  Cbrisllc,  117,  in. 
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the  ensuing  campaign.  Three  hundred  seamen  and  marines  were  landed 
M,y‘  from  the  flotilla,  who  carried  the  place  in  gallant  style,  destroyed 
the  barracks,  carried  offthc  stores,  and  brought  away  theguns.  At  this  time 
the  British  had  a superiority  on  Lake  Ontario,  though  the  Americans  were 
assiduously  labouring  to  augment  their  force;  and  accordingly  Sackett’s 
harbour  was  closely  blockaded,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Pop- 
ham,  who  commanded  the  blockading  squadron,  to  destroy  the 
enemy’s  flotilla  in  Sandy  Creek,  w hich  was  conveying  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  naval  and  military  stores.  This  attempt,  however,  which  was  gallantly 
made  with  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
seventy  men,  inconsequence  of  (he  assailants  being  suddenly  attacked  by- 
forces  three  times  more  numerous,  consisting  of  riflemen,  militia,  and  ln'- 
diaus,  from  the  bloody  tomahawks  of  the  latter  of  whom  the  English  priso- 
ners were  with  difficulty  rescued  by  their  humane  American  enemies  (1). 
rwtjbfef  The  American  forces  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada 
Suhto^wercconcenlraled  in  ,bc  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo,  Black  Bock, 
ws  and  other  places  on  the  Niagara  frontier  ; and  two  strong  brigades 
crossed  over,  under  Ceneral  Itipley,  containing  about  live  thousand  men,  and 
not  only  effected  a landing  without  opposition,  hut  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Fort  Erie,  with  its  garrison  of  a huudred  and  seventy 
men,  w ithout  firing  a shot.  Having  thus  gained  one  stronghold  on  the  British 
side,  Itipley  advanced  confidently  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chippewa,  and 
s.  Was  making  preparations  to  carry  that  place,  when  Ceneral  Wall, 
who  had  collected  about  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops  and  a thousand  mili- 
tia and  Indians,  adopted  the  bold  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  enemy’s 
great  superiority  of  force,  of  hazarding  an  immediate  attack.  The  action 
commenced  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  militia  and  Indians  at- 
tacking the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  : but  the  Kentucky  Killes  fought 
stoutly  ; their  maiksmeu  dealt  out  death  with  no  sparing  hand  among  the 
trees;  and  it  was  only  by  the  light  companies  of  the  Roval  Scots  and  100th 
that  they  were  finally  driven  in.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  these  regi- 
meuts,  the  King  s,  and  the  militia,  now  advanced  to  the  attack  in  column, 
the  Americans  receiving  them  in  line,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of  the 
British  and  French  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  The  result  was  the  same 
as  what  had  there  so  often  occurred  ; the  head  of  the  British  column  was 
crushed  by  the  discharges  of  the  American  line,  which  stood  bravely,  and 
lired  wiih  great  precision;  and  though  they  succeeded  in  deploying  with 
much  steadiness,  the  loss  sustained  in  doing  so  was  so  serious,  that  General 
Riall  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  151  killed,  and  520  wounded. 
The  American  loss  was  251 . After  this  repulse,  the  British  retired  to  their 
intrenched  camp;  but  the  Americans,  now  commanded  by  General  Brown, 
having  discovered  a cross-road,  which  enabled  them  to  threaten  his  commu- 
nications, ltiall  fell  hack  to  Twenty-Mile  Creek,  abandoning  Queenstown, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  (2). 

Defeat  of  This  w ell-fought  action  was  the  most  considerable  which  had  yet 
‘•n/at'  " occurred  during  the  w-ar,  and  as  it  terminated  unfavourably  for 
the  British,  though  with  a great  superiority  of  force  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  it  demonstrated  that  increased  experience  and  protracted 
hostilities  were  beginning  to  produce  their  ordinary  effeefs  in  teaching  a 
people  naturally  brave  the  art  of  war.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  not  of 


(1)  Christie,  122,  129.  Ann.  Keg.  1814,  149, 
150.  Armstrong,  ii.  63,  74. 

(2)  General  Hull's  Account,  July  6,  1814.  Ann. 


ileg.  1814,  200.  App.  to  Chron.  Chirstie,  128,  130’ 
Armstrong,  ii,  86,  89. 
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long  duration.  Brown  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  where,  accor- 
Juoo  is.  ding  to  the  plan  of  Ithe  campaign,  he  was  to  have  met  the  flotilla: 
but  as  the  British  still  had  the  superiority  on  l,akc  Ontario,  he  not  only  met 
there  with  none  of  the  naval  succour  which  he  had  expected,  but  found  the 
English  flotilla  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  their  land  forces  considerably 
augmented.  The  forts  also,  both  of  George  and  Niagara,  w ere  so  strengthened 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a successful  siege  of  them  with  the  means  at  his  dispo- 
sal. Brown  accordingly,  after  remaining  a week  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George,  commenced  his  retreat  to  Chippewa,  w-hich  he  reached  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  General  Biall  immediately  moved  out  of  his  intrenched 
camp  in  pursuit;  and  General  Drummond  having  come  up  at  the  same  time 
July  as.  with  reinforcements  from  Kingston,  an  attack  with  the  united 
body— in  all  about  three  thousand,  of  whom  eighteen  hundred  were  regulars 
—was  made  upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  about  live  thousand  strong.. 
The  British  guns,  nine  in  number,  happily  seized  a commanding  eminence, 
which  swept  the  whole  field  of  battle.  With  great  resolution,  however,  and 
highly  elated  with  their  rccont  success,  the  Americans  advanced  to  the 
charge.  The  action  began  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole  line  was 
soon  warmly  engaged,  but  the  weight  of  the  conflict  fell  upon  the  British 
centre  and  left.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts,  the  latter  was  forced 
back,  and  General  Riall  was  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  In  the 
centre,  however,  the  89th,  Royals,  and  King’s  regiments  opposed  a deter- 
mined resistance : and  the  guns  on  the  hill,  which  were  worked  with  prodi- 
gious rapidity,  occasioned  so  great  loss  to  the  attacking  columns,  that  Brown 
soon  saw'  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  till  that  battery  was  carried, 
and  a desperate  effort  was  resolved  on  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  it  (1). 

Awrui  dr-  The  Americans,  under  General  Millar,  advanced  with  the  ulmust 
•fitawooG.  resolution,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  live  of  the  British  cannon 
at  first  fell  into  their  bands.  So  desperate  was  the  onset,  so  strenuous  the 
resistance,  that  the  British  artillerymen  were  bayoneted  by  the  enemy  in 
the  act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  were  advanced  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  English  battery.  This  dreadful  conflict,  when,  literally- 
speaking,  “ Greek  met  Greek,”  continued  till  after  dark,  with  alternate 
success,  in  the  course  of- which  the  combatants  fought  hand  to  band,  by  the 
light  of  the  discharges  of  the  guns,  and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  At  length,  after  an  hour’s  vehement  struggle, 
the  combatants  sank  to  rest  from  pure  mutual  exhaustion,  within  a lew- 
yards  of  each  other,  and  so  intermingled,  that  two  of  the  American  guns 
w-ere  finally  mastered  by  the  British,  and  one  of  the  British  by-  the  Americans; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  one  gun  was  gained  for  England  in  this  unparalleled 
struggle  with  her  worthy  oilspring.  During  this  period  of  repose,  the  loud 
roar  of  the  battle  was  succeeded  by  silence  so  profound,  that  the  dull  roar 
ofthc  falls  of  Niagara,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  groans  of  the  wouuded, 
was  distinctly  heard.  Over  the  scene  of  this  desperate  strife,  the  moon  threw 
an  uncertain  light,  which  yielded  occasionally  to  the  bright  flashes  of  mus- 
ketry or  cannon,  when  the  combat  was  partially  renewed.  Drummond  skil- 
fully look  advantage  of  this  respite  to  bring  up  the  left  wing,  which  bad  been 
repulsed,  so  as  to  form  a support  to  the  centre,  while  the  line  was  prolouged 
to  the  right,  where  there  was  some  danger  of  being  outflanked;  so  that  the 
bloodstained  hill  now  formed  the  pivot  of  the  British  right.  Upon  this,  the 

(I)  neutral  Drummond's  Oflkisl  Account,  July  31,  1811.  Aim.  Reg.  Api>.  to  Clirou.  203-  Christie, 
132,  133.  Armstrong,  ii.  89, 91. 
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American  general,  being  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  contest,  gave  orders 
for  a retreat,  which  was  carried  into  effect  about  midnight,  the  whole  army 
retiring  into  their  camp  near  Chippewa;  and  the  next  day  the  retreat  was 
continued  to  Fort  Eric,  with  such  precipitation,  that  the  whole  baggage, 
provisions,  and  camp  equipage  (1),  were  thrown  into  the  rapids,  and  preci- 
pitated over  the  awful  cataract  of  Niagara. 

*«»i“  In  this  desperate  battle,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe, 

bat'iir  but  more  so  to  the  Americans  than  to  the  British.  The  former  lost 

nine  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  including  in  the  latter  Gene- 
rals Brown  and  Scott;  besides  three  hundred  prisoners  and  one  gun.  The 
latter  were  only  weakened  by  eight  hundred  and  seventy  men,  of  whom 
forty-two  were  made  prisoners;  among  the  latter  were  General  Kiall  and  his 
staff.  But  the  result  of  the  action  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  en- 
tirely stopped  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and  threw  the  Americans,  late 
so  confident  of  success,  back  into  Fort  Erie,  where  they  were  immediately 
»•  besieged  by  a force  little  more  than  half  their  amount.  The 
operations  were  pushed  with  great  activity  : three  armed  schooners, anchored 
off  the  fort,  were  captured  by  a body  of  marines  who  pushed  off  in  boats 
during  the  night;  and  the  defences  were  so  much  injured,  that  Drummond 
determined  to  hazard  an  assault  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fSth  August  (2). 

I’.Tuu'm'111  This  daring  attempt  to  storm  an  intrenched  camp  resting  on  a 

I’ortVr™.  fort,  and  garrisoned  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  two 
thousand,  had  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  assailants  were  divided  into 
three  columns,  and  the  first,  under  Colonel  Fischer,  had  actually  gained 
possession  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  at  the  point  assigned  for  its  attack,  two 
An».  .s.  hours  before  daylight.  If  the  other  columns  had  reached  their 
destined  points  of  attack  at  the  same  lime,  the  fort  and  intrenched  camp 
would  have  been  won,  and  the  whole  invading  force  made  prisoners;  hut  the 
supporting  columns  got  entangled  by  marching  too  near  the  lake,  between 
the  rocks  and  the  water,  and  came  up  later,  when  the  enemy  were  on  the 
alert,  who  opened  a treincudous  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column,  which 
threw  it  into  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  other  column  succeeded,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  affecting  a lodgment  in  the  fort,  by  creeping  in 
through  the  embrasures  of  a bastion,  and  had  actually  turned  its  guns  for 
above  an  hour  upon  the  enemy;  when  the  stone  building  in  the  interior, 
which  they  still  held,  took  fire,  and  a quantity  of  powder  placed  in  it  having 
caught  the  flames,  the  whole  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous, 
that  the  troops,  thinking  a mine  had  been  sprung,  were  seized  with  a sudden 
panic,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  rushed  in  disorder  out 
of  the  fort.  The  enemy  now  turned  their  whole  forces  upon  Fischer’s  column, 
which  was  driven  out  of  the  works  it  had  won,  and  the  assault  was  repulsed 
at  all  points.  In  this  gallant  but  abortive  attempt,  the  British  lost  f57  men 
killed,  308  wounded,  and  180  prisoners.  The  loss,  how  heavy  soever,  was 
more  than  compensated  next  day,  by  the  arrival  of  two  new'  regiments  from 
Lower  Canada;  but  notwithstanding  this,  General  Drummond  did  not  deem 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  a second  assault,  but  contented 
himself  with  drawing  closer  the  investment,  and  cooping  the  large  American 
army  up  in  a corner  of  the  British  territory,  where  they  were  rendered 
perfectly  useless  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  (3). 

(l)  Cicnern!  Drummond**  Official  Account,  July  (3)  fimcrnl  Drummond**  Official  Account,  Aug. 

27,  1814.  Ann.  Reg.  ]8l4,  20i.  App.  to  Chroh.  |5.  1814.  Ann.  Reg.  l8H.  9*9.  Christie,  132, 
Christie,  133.  134.  Armstrong,  ii.  93.  95-  1 33.  Armstrong, »».  99,  100. 

^2)  Christie,  1 34,  135.  Armstrong,  ii.  91, 05-  * < 
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The  operations  of  the  British  armament,  on  the  southern  coasts 
lo,.  of  America,  hail  hitherto  been  ou  a small  scale,  calculated  rather 
to  irritate  than  alarm ; but  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  having 
rendered  the  whole  navy  and  great  part  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain  dispo- 
sable, it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  hostilities  there  and  in  Canada  with  much 
vigour,  and  on  a scale  commensurate  to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
J.UM  a.  empire.  Three  regiments  of  Wellington’s  army,  the  4th,  44  th,  and 
8oth,  were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  on  tbe  2d  June  on  board  the  Royal  Oak 
Juw  >4.  seventy-four,  and  Dictator  and  Diadem  of  sixty-four  guns  each,  and 
on  the  24th  arrived  at  Bermuda,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  fusiliers, 
and  three  regiments  from  the  Mediterranean  in  six  frigates,  forming  alto- 
gether a force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  which  arrived  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  the  middle  of  August.  General  Ross  commanded  the  land  forces, 
Admiral  Cockburn  the  fleet;  and  no  two  officers  could  have  been  found, 
whose  vigour,  judgment,  and  daring,  were  better  calculated  to  effect  great 
things  with  small  means.  Their  first  measure  was  to  take  possession  of  Tan- 
gier’s Island,  where  they  erected  fortifications,  built  storehouses,  and  hoist- 
ed the  British  flag;  inviting  at  the  same  time  the  negroes  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  to  join  the  Btilish  force  in  the  island,  and  oflering  them  emanci- 
pation in  the  event  of  their  doing  so.  Seventeen  hundred  speedily  appeared, 
were  enrolled  and  disciplined,  and  proved  of  no  small  service  in  subsequent 
operations.  This  incitement  of  the  negro  population  to  revolt,  was  a step  of 
very  questionable  morality  in  a political  point  of  view,  and  it  in  the  end  cost 
the  British  no  small  sum  as  a compensation  to  the  injured  proprietors  (f) ; 
but  it  marked,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  perilous  foundation  on  which 
society  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  Slates  is  rested,  and  the  heed- 
lcssness  of  the  people  who,  placed  on  the  edge  of  such  a volcano,  urged  on 
the  war  which  might  at  once  lead  io  its  explosion. 

The  chief  approach  to  Washington  is  by  the  river  Potomac,  which 
m’w'i'ii,k  discharges  itself  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeake. 

" It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Patuxent  from  the  town  of  Benedict, 
on  which  river  tuere  is  a good  road  to  the  metropolis.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, it  was  determined  by  the  British  commander  to  make  a dash  at  this  ca- 
pital, and  to  approach  it  by  the  latter  river,  partly  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  of  access  which  it  afforded,  partly  in  order  to  accomplish  the  des- 
truction of  Commodore  Barney’s  powerful  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  creeks  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  course.  The  latter  part  of  this 
t‘  rviin  was  speedily  and  effectually  performed  : the  ships  of  war  having 
ascended  the  stream  as  far  as  Benedict,  beyond  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
draught  of  water  for  large  vessels,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  w ere  dispatched  after 
the  flotilla;  and  the  Americans,  finding  escape  impossible,  committed  it  to 
the  flames,  which  consumed  in  a few  hours  fifteen  fine  gun-boals;  another, 
which  resisted  the  conflagration,  was  brought  away,  with  thirteen  merchant 
schooners  which  had  sought  protection  under  cover  of  the  armed  vessels. 
This  brilliant  stroke  having  at  once  destroyed  the  enemy’s  whole  naval  force 
in  the  river,  it  was  determined  immediately  to  make  an  attack  on  the  capital. 
The  troops  were  accordingly  disembarked  at  Benedict,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  some  marines,  amounted  in  all  to  three  thousaud  five  hundred  comba- 

(l)  James  vi.  304,  SOS.  llrcnlon,  Si.  52l.  Arm-  lar  mode  of  hostility  in  liis  own  dominion*,  award* 
•Irougi  ii.  |24,  1 2 5 . Auu.  Reg.  i8]4,  183.  c<l  the  cooriuouii  sum  of  L 2T1O.OO0,  or  nearly 

. Ily  the  IfwiynfQInM,  I he.  compensation  lo  I . l .'0  j.ImmiI  for  each  negro  that  goined  hi*  free- 

hold in  the  injured  ]«ti|irieliin  was  referred  hi  the  dou». — bee  Mr.  nmunrai’i  Speech.  Chance/tor  of 
1. :u juror  of  iluftbi.1  \ and  that  jtrincc,  influenced  KichctjiiCj  28/A  I'chrtfo^- 18*^5,  /’a;/.  Deb. 
doubtless  in  some  degree  by  the  danger  of  a siuii-* 
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tanls(i),  with  two  hundred  sailors  to  draw  the  guns;  and  with  this  handful 
of  men,  carrying  with  them  two  three-pounders,  and  provisions  for  three 
days,  the  British  general  commenced  his  inarch  against  the  capital  of  a repub- 
lic whichnumberedeightmillionsofinhabitanls, and  boasted  of  having  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  in  arms. 

uZu!‘c  The  American  government  were  far  from  being  unprepared  for 
lR's  altac^-  T'rom  some  hints  imprudently  dropped  by  the  British 
ingion.  commissioners  who  at  this  period  were  negotiating  with  those  of 
America  at  Ghent,  they  had  become  aware  that  an  attempt  on  the  capital  was 
in  contemplation;  and  nearly  a month  [before  Boss  landed  in  the  Patuxent, 
July  i».  measures  had  been  taken  for  placing,  in  case  of  invasion,  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  men  at  the  disposal  of  General  Winder  to  cover  the 
capital,  while  a requisition  for  the  whole  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virgi- 
nia, ninety-three  thousand  strong,  was  made,  and  cheerfully  answered.  But 
the  result  soon  showed  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  nominal  paper- 
musters  of  such  militia  arrays  when  real  danger  is  to  be  faced.  Of  the  ninety- 
three  thousand  combatants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  nothing  was  heard 
when  the  day  of  trial  approached  : of  the  sixteen  thousand  active  troops 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Winder,  not  one-half  appeared  at  the  place 
of  muster  : and  when  the  British  troops  were  within  five  miles  of  Washing- 
ton, only  six  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets,  three  hundred  horse,  and  six 
hundred  seamen  to  work  the  guns,  were  assembled  round  the  standards  of 
the  American  general.  He  had,  however,  twenty-six  guns  to  the  British  two : 
and  with  this  force,  about  double  that  of  the  British,  he  took  post  at  Bi.adf.xs- 
hebg,  a small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  tho  Poto- 
mac (2),  and  commanding  the  only  bridge  by  which  that  river  could  be  cross- 
ed. The  great  road  ran  straight  through  the  centre  of  his  position,  and  the 
artillery  was  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  all  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

Biu/ituiibrrf , Ross’s  (lccision  was  ^on  taken.  Forming  his  troops  into  two 
*"t  m columns,  the  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thornton,  the 
other  of  Colonel  Brooke,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  Thorn- 
ton’s men  advanced  in  double  quick  time,  in  the  finest  order,  through  the 
lire  of  the  guns,  dashed  across  the  bridge,  carried  a fortified  house  at  the 
other  end,  which  was  occupied  and  loopholed,  and  being  quickly  followed 
by  the  other  division,  spread  out  their  sharp-shooters  on  either  flank,  and 
moved  direct  against  the  American  batteries.  So  vigorous  was  the  attack,  so 
feeble  the  defence,  that  they  were  all  carried,  and  the  first  line  thrown  back 
in  confusion  on  the  second  by  the  first  division  alone,  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  aided  by  the  fire  of  a few  rockets,  before  the  second  could 
get  across  the  bridge.  Ten  guns  were  taken,  and  the  whole  army,  totally 
routed,  took  to  flight,  and  reached  Washington  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
where  they  tarried  not  an  instant,  but  hurried  through  to  the  heights  of 
Georgetown  to  the  westward.  Ilardly  any  pursuit  was  attempted  by  the 
British,  partly  from  having  no  cavalry,  partly  from  the  extraordinary  heat  of 
the  day  having  so  exhausted  the  troops,  that  even  the  stoutest  meu  in  the  army 
were  unable  to  proceed  till  it  was  somewhat  abated  by  the  approach  of  even- 
ing. Their  loss  was  surprisingly  small,  being  only  sixty-oue  killed  and  a 
hundred  and  eight-live  wounded.  After  two  hours’  rest,  however,  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  the  trooops  arrived  within  a mile  of  Washington  at  eight 

(1)  Armstrong,  ii.  ,25.  137.  James.  \i.  308.  309.  Reg.  1814,  219.  Am,,  to  Cliron.  James,  Ti.  308. 

Atm.  fleg.  1814,  183.  184.  Ueueral  Ross's  Official  Armstrong,  ii.  128,  130-  British  Cairn,  of  Wash- 
Account,  Aug.  30,  19l4<  App.  to  Cliron.  219.  ington,  90,  102.  * * 

(2)  Ross's  Official  Account,  Aug.  30,1814.  Ann. 
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at  night,  where  two  thousand  of  them  were  halted,  and  the  remainder,  ac- 
companied General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockhurn  into  the  city.  A proposition 
was  then  made  to  the  American  authorities  to  ransom  the  public  buildings, 
by  paying  a sum  of  money.  This  having  been  refused,  the  British  general,  on 
the  following  morning,  applied  the  torch  not  only  to  the  arsenals  and 
storehouses,  but  to  the  public  buildings  of  every  description.  In  a few  hours 
the  capital,  including  the  senate-house  and  house  of  representatives,  the  ar- 
senal, dockyard,  treasury,  war-office,  president’s  palace,  rope-walk,  and  the 
great  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  were  consumed.  The  navy-yard  and  ar- 
senal, with  immense  magazines  of  powder,  were  set  on  lire  by  the  Americans, 
and  destroyed  before  they  retired,  and  with  them  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms  were  consumed.  A line  frigate,  of  sixteen  hundred  tons,  nearly  finished, 
and  a sloop,  the  Argus,  of  twenty  guns,  already  afloat,  were  burnt  by  them 
before  evacuating  the  city.  Immense  stores  of  ammunition,  two  hundred  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ball  cartridge, 
were  taken  by  the  British,  and  destroyed;  and  having  completed  the  ruin  of 
all  the  warlike  establishments  in  the  place,  they  leisurely  retired  on  the 
evening  of  the  2$lh,  and  reached  Benedict  by  easy  marches  on  the  29th, 
where  they  embarked  next  day  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy  (f). 
Mjjf*  The  capture  of  the  American  capital,  notwithstanding  all  their 
c«i>«mion.  preparations  for  above  a month  to  avert  the  danger,  by  so  incon- 
siderable a British  force,  and  the  immense  importance  of  the  blow  thus  struck 
at  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the  enemy,  render  this  expedition  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ever  carried  into  execution  by  any  nation.  As  such,  it 
excited  at  the  time  a prodigious  sensation  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has 
hardly  done  less  service  to  future  times,  and  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  by 
demonstrating  in  a decisive  manner  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  means  for 
national  protection  which  democratic  institutions  afford,  when  not  coerced 
by  military  or  despotic  power.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lustre  of  the 
victory  has  been  much  tarnished  to  the  British  arms,  by  the  unusual,  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  unwarrantable  extension,  which  they  made  of  the  ra- 
vages of  war  to  the  pacific  or  ornamental  edifices  of  the  capital.  The  usages 
of  war,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  usually  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, even  in  towns  taken  by  storm,  edifices  which  arc  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  or  embellishment;  the  Parthenon,  after  having  stood  two 
thousand  years,  and  been  the  prey  alternately  of  the  Goth,  the  crusader,  and 
the  Saracen,  was  still  entire,  when  it  was  accidentally  blown  up  by  a bomb 
at  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  of  the  Acropolis  in  1689;  the  majestic  edifices  of 
Rome  were  really  wasted  away,  not  by  the  torches  of  Alaric  or  Genscric,  but 
the  selfish  cupidity  of  its  unworthy  inhabitants,  who  employed  them  in  the 
construction  of  modern  buildings.  It  is  no  small  reproach  to  Napoleon,  that 
he  wantonly  extended  the  ravages  of  war  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
into  these  hitherto  untouched  domains ; and  in  the  destruction  of  the  bastions 
of  Vienna,  and  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  gave  proof  at  once  of  a little  and 
malevolent  spirit,  unworthy  of  so  great  a man.  The  cruel  devastation  by  the 
Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier  is  no  adequate  excuse;  they  had  been 
amply  and  rightly  avenged  by  the  flames  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock;  and 
Alexander  had  recently  given  proof  of  the  noblest  revenge  for  such  outrages 
by  saving  Paris.  It  would  appear,  that  as  the  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  resembled  in  more  points  than  one  a civil  war,  so  it  partook  oc- 

(l)  General  floss’s  Account,  Aug.  30,  (8l4-  Ann.  311.  Armstrong,  ii.  130,  131.  Camp,  at  Wasbiug- 
Rcg.  1814,  219.  App.  to  Citron.  Jauics,  vi.  310,  toil,  117,  129. 
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casionally  of  the  well-known  inveterate  character  of  that  species  of  hostility; 
and  the  British  historian,  in  recounting  the  transaction,  will  best  discharge 
his  duty  by  acknowledging  the  error  of  his  country,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  in 
some  degree  redeemed  by  the  strict  discipline  observed  by  the  troops,  and 
the  complete  protection  afforded  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  their  occupation  of  the  American  capital  (t). 
capture  of  j|ie  capture  of  Washington  was  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
Washington  exploit  of  inferior  magnitude,  but  equally  vigorous  and  successful, 
Ainandrr.  in  the  Potomac  river.  Captain  Cordon,  in  the  Seahorse  frigate,  with 
the  Euryalus  brig,  and  several  bomb  vessels,  skilfully  overcame  the  intrica- 
jtng.  17.  cies  of  the  passage  leading  by  that  river  to  the  metropolis;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  urrived  abreast  of  Fort  Washington,  constructed  to 
command  the  river,  as  Fort  Lilio  docs  the  Scheldt.  It  was  immediately  bom- 
barded ; and  the  powder  magazine  having  soon  after  exploded,  the  place  was 
abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of,  with  all  its  guns,  bv  the  British.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  the  bomb  vessels  having  assumed 
such  a position  as  effectually  commanded  the  shipping,  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  give  up  all  their  vessels,  two-and-twenty  in 
number,  including  several  armed  schooners,  which  were  brought  away  in 
triumph.  On  returning  down  the  river  heavily  laden  with  their  numerous 
prizes,  the  British  squadron  had  a very  serious  danger  to  encounter  from 
some  American  batteries  which  had  been  erected  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
s.pt. » which  were  manned  by  the  crews  of  the  Baltimore  flotilla  : but 
such  was  the  skill  with  which  the  vessels  were  navigated,  that  none  went 
aground,  and  the  shells  from  the  bombs  were  thrown  with  such  precision, 
that  the  Americans  were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  whole  squadron 
emerged  safely  with  its  prizes  from  the  Potomac  (2). 

The  successful  issue  of  these  attacks  naturally  suggested  a similar  expe- 
dition against  Baltimore;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  British  naval  and 
military  commanders  agreed  to  undertake  it.  The  fleet,  accordingly,  moved 
in  that  direction,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  which  leads  to 
srpt.  ii.  Baltimore,  ou  the  lith  September.  Next  day  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  marched  directly  towards  the  city,  while  the  ships  moved  up  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  that  was  contemplated.  No  opposition  was  attempt- 
ed for  the  lirsl  six  miles,  though  several  intrenchments,  newly  thrown  up, 
were  passed,  which  had  been  abandoned;  but  when  they  approached  Balti- 
more, a detachment  of  light  troops  was  observed  occupying  a thick  wood 
through  which  the  road  passed.  General  Boss,  impelled  by  the  dariug  cou- 
rage by  which  he  was  distinguished,  immediately  advanced  with  the  skir- 
mishers to  the  front,  and  soon  received  a mortal  wound  in  the  breast.  He 
survived  only  to  recommend  his  young  and  unprovided  family  to  his  king 


(|J  " The  British  officers  pay  inviolable  respect 
to  private  property,  aud  no  pracealile  citizen  is  mo- 
lested.” — Notional  Intelligencer,  % 5th  August  1 8 1 4. 
quoted  in  Jam ss,  ri.  3 1 1.—'*  The  value  of  the  pah* 
lie  property  dctlroycd  was  1,624,280  dollars,  or 
L 365.463  sterling.”— Hid, 

It  i*  but  justice  to  the  gallant  officers  employed 
in  this  expedition  to  observe,  not  only  that  they  arc 
noways  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington,  os  they  acted  under  dis- 
tinct order*  from  their  own  government,  but  that 
they  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  carrying  those 
barbarous  instructions  into  cxecutiou  in  (he  most 
forbearing  and  considerate  manner,  confining  the 
destruction  to  public  edifices,  and  observing  tbo 
^trick-si  discipline  in  relation  l o private  life  aud 


property.  On  the  14th  August  181 4,  Admiral  Co- 
chrtuc  officially  announced  to  Mr.  Mop  roc,  “ that, 
under  the  new  and  imperative  character  of  his  orders, 
it  became  his  duty  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  all 
towns  and  districts  of  the  United  States  found  acces* 
sible  to  the  attack  of  British  armaments.”  What  a 
contrast  to  the  glorious  and  withal  politic  forbear- 
ance of  Wellington  in  the  south  of  Franca  I And 
both  had  their  reward — Wellington,  in  the  capture 
of  Toulouse  and  surrender  of  Bordeaux ; the  “ new 
and  imperative  system,”  in  the  failure  at  Baltimore 
mid  defeat  at  New  Orleans.— See  Armstsoro,  ii. 
155. 

(2)  James,  vi.  313.  3l5.  Armstrong,  ii.  131.  13 1. 
Braitou,  ii.  522. 
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and  country.  Colonel  Brooke,  however,  immediately  assumed  the  com- 
mand ; and  the  light  troops  coming  up,  the  enemy  fell  back,  still  skir- 
mishing from  behind  the  trees  with  which  the  country  abounded,  to  a 
sept.  u.  fortified  position  running  across  a narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separated  the  I’alapsco  and  Back  rivers.  Six  thousand  infantry,  with  four 
hundred  horse  and  six  guns,  were  here  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  road, 
with  cither  flank  placed  in  a thick  wood,  and  a strong  wooden  paling  cover- 
ing their  front.  Brooke,  however,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack;  and 
it  was  made  with  such  vigour,  that,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  enemy 
were  routed,  and  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  six  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  two 
sept.  i3.  guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  Brooke  arrived  within  a mile  and  a halt  ot 
Baltimore,  where  lie  found  a body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  a large 
train  of  artillery,  manned  by  the  sailors  of  the  frigates  lying  at  Baltimore, 
strongly  posted  on  a series  of  fortified  heights  which  cneirclc  the  town. 
The  magnitude  of  this  force  rendered  it  imprudent  to  hazard  an  immediate 
attack  w ith  three  thousand  bayonets;  but  Brooke,  relying  on  the  admirable 
spirit  of  bis  troops,  determined  on  a night  assault,  when  the  enemy’s  ar- 
tillery would  be  of  little  avail,  and  the  whole  dispositions  were  made  for 
that  purpose.  At  nightfall,  however,  and  when  the  troops  were  just  taking 
up  their  ground  for  the  attack,  advices  were  received  from  Admiral  Co- 
chrane, stating  that  the  enemy,  by  sinking  twenty  vessels  in  the  river,  had 
prevented  all  further  access  to  the  ships,  and  rendered  naval  co-operation 
impossible.  Brooke,  in  these  circumstances,  wisely  judged  that  the  loss 
likely  to  be  incurred  in  storming  the  intrcnchments  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  reduction  of  the  town, 
and  withdrew,  without  molestation,  to  his  ships.  The  commanders  of  the 
Severn,  Euryalus,  Ilavannah,  and  llebrus  frigates,  had  ofl'ered  to  lighten 
their  ships,  and  lay  them  alongside  of  Fort-le-llenry,  which  commanded 
the  passage,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  left  Baltimore  at  their 
mercy;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  view  to  ulterior  operations  should 
have  led  to  this  otTer  not  being  accepted,  as  it  probably  would  have  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Java  frigate,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  brigs,  which  lay 
at  Baltimore,  and  have  prevented  the  land  troops  from  being  deprived  of 
the  fruit  of  their  gallant  victory  (i). 

ut*,r  A naval  expedition,  crowned  with  complete  success,  took  place 
at  this  time  under  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  Admiral  Oriflith,  in 
the  Penobscot  river.  They  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  -1st  September,  and  on 
their  approach,  the  Fort  of  Custine,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  and  blown  up.  An  American  frigate, 
the  John  Adams,  having  run  up  the  river  for  safety  as  high  as  the  town  of 
Hampden,  where  her  guns  were  taken  out  and  placed  in  battery,  a delach- 
Sept.  s.  incut  of  sailors  and  marines  was  landed  from  the  ships,  which  at- 
tacked and  stormed  the  batteries,  manned  by  double  their  force,  upon  w hich 
the  frigate  was  set  on  fire,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  expedition  then 
scp«.  s.  pushed  on  to  Bangor,  which  surrendered  without  resistance,  with 
twenty-two  guns;  and  thence  to  Machias,  which  also  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation, the  whole  militia  of  the  county  of  Washington  being  put  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  Formal  possession  was  then  taken 

(l)  James,  vi.  320.  321.  Colonel  Brooke's  OfB-  App.  to  Chrnn.  Armstrong,  ii.  134.  135.  Admira 
cial  Account,  Sept.  17.  1814.  Ann.  Reg.  1814.  22‘>.  Cochrane’*  Official  Account,  Sept.  15.  237. 
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of  the  whole  country  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  British  frontier  of 
New  Brunswick,  a district  a hundred  miles  broad;  and  a provisional  go- 
vernment established,  to  rule  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This  success 
was  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  still  more  so,  as  giving  practical  de- 
mons ration  of  the  dispositions  of  that  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  evin- 
cing the  case  with  which,  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  it 
might  be  severed  from  the  United  Slates  (1 ). 

Prevn,!'/0  Meanwhile  a great  expedition  was  preparing  in  Lower  Canada, 
a'XT"  ‘“‘ended  to  co-operate  with  that  of  Sherbrooke  and  Griffith  on  the 
coast.  Prevost’s  force  had  been  progressively  augmented  by  the 
successive  arrival  of  brigades,  detached,  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  from 
the  army  in  the  south  of  France;  so  that,  in  the  end  of  August,  he  had  in 
all  sixteen  thousand  regular  troops  in  the  two  Canadas  under  his  command, 
of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  in  the  lower  province.  A force  so  conside- 
rable not  only  removed  all  danger  of  successful  invasion  from  the  American 
forces,  but  rendered  feasible  a serious  inroad  upon  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Maine  and  .New  York  from  those  of  the  British.  Such  an  attempt  was  also 
advisable  in  itself,  in  order  to  make  the  enemy  feel,  in  their  own  territory, 
the  weight  of  that  power  whose  hostility  they  had  so  needlessly  provoked. 
A body  of  eleven  thousand  men  accordingly  was  collected  on  the  frontier 
of  Lower  Canada,  with  a formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  commanded, 
under  Prevost,  by  several  generals  and  officers  who  had  acquired  durable 
renown  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the 
wellfounded  expectations  entertained  of  this  noble  force,  it  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  in  great  part  composed  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  with  Wellington  in  Spain  and  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  not 
less  heroic  band  which  had  so  gloriously  struggled  against  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  and  who  burned 
with  anxiety  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  brethren  who  had  gained  their 
laurels  in  the  fields  of  European  fame.  But,  unfortunately,  the  naval  part 
° liIC  uPon  wdiich,  as  in  all  Canadian  warfare,  the  success  of 

the  land  forces  in  a great  measure  depended,  was  by  no  means  equally  well 
provided  By  a strange  remissnoss  on  the  part  both  of  the  British  Admiralty 
and  the  local  authorities,  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  though  consisting 
ol  a frigate,  a brig,  and  twelve  gun-boafs,  was  w retchedly  equipped,  and  the 
crews,  not  a fifth  part  of  whom  were  British  sailors,  were  made  up  of  a 
strange  medley  of  English  soldiers  and  Canadian  militia  (2). 

Tlie  first  operations  of  the  armament  were  attended  with  com- 
(tltlnn  In  plele  success.  The  American  general,  Izzard,  had  sailed  from 
<■*>"*.  hackett’s  harbour  on  Lake  Ontario,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
lake,  with  four  thousand  men,  on  10th  August,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
in  Fort  Erie;  so  that  the  only  forces  which  remained  to  resist  Prevost  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain  were  fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  as  many 
militia,  under  General  Macomb.  Prevost’s  advance,  accordingly,  met  with  no 
interruption ; and,  on  the  Oth,  his  powerful  army  appeared  before  Plaltsburg, 
then  defended  by  three  redoubts  and  two  block-houses,  strongly  fortified 
So  inconsiderable  had  been  the  resistance  made  by  the  Americans  to  the 
British  advance,  that  General  Macomb  says,  the  latter  “did  not  deign  to  fire 
upon  them  The  three  follow  ing  days  were  employed  in  bringing  up  the 
heavy  artillery,  and  it  had  all  arrived  by  the  10th;  but  still  the  English 

lS9?j«M,Hva*'sW.Ml!M'  ,M‘  Arnulro“S.ti-  Ann.  Beg.  18H,  ISO.  Christie,  HO.  Bren.cn,  ii. 
(2)  James,  vi.  339-  Armstrong,  ii.  110,  111. 
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general  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  the  attack  till  the  flotilla  came  up ; 
and  so  backward  was  the  stale  of  its  preparations,  that  it  only  hove  in  sight 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  ; and  the  shipwrights,  as  she  moved  through  Die 
water,  were  still  busy  at  work  on  the  hull  of  the  Contiance,  which  bore  the 
British  commodore’s  flag  (1). 

The  relative  strength  of  the  squadrons  on  this,  as  in  every  other  naval 
action  during  the  war  where  the  British  were  defeated,  was  decisively  in 
favour  of  the  Americans  (2);  but  this  disparity,  already  great  in  the  number 
of  vessels  and  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  was  rendered  overwhelming  by  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  British  crews,  not  a fourth  of  whom  were  sailors, 
and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  commodore’s  vessel.  Sir  George  Prevost’g 
solicitations,  however,  were  so  pressing  for  the  squadron  to  advance,  that  on 
the  lfth,  while  the  clank  of  the  builders’  hammers  was  still  heard  on  hoard 
the  Conflancc,  Captain  Downie  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor.  He  relied 
upon  the  assurance  given,  that  the  troops  should  commence  an  assault  on 
the  redoubts  at  the  same  time  that  the  squadron  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the 
bay,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  early  capture  of  the  forts,  by  depriving 
the  enemy’s  ships  of  the  support  of  their  batteries,  would  lead  to  their  de- 
feat, and  the  final  decision  of  the  naval  contest  on  the  lake.  The  moment, 
accordingly,  that  the  Conliance,  which  led  the  British  flotilla,  rounded 
Cumberland  head  at  a quarter  to  eight,  Downie  scaled  his  guns,  as  had  been 
agreed  on  ; but  instead  of  answering  the  signal  by  an  order  to  prepare  for 
action,  Prevpst  ordered  his  men  to  cook  their  breakfasts — a judicious  step  in 
general  before  a battle,  hut  unfortunate  in  this  instance,  as  it  postponed  the 
military  co-operation  till  it  was  too  late.  Meanwhile  Downie  gallantly  led 
his  little  squadron  into  action ; the  American  fleet,  under  its  brave  and 
skilful  commander,  Captain  kPDonough,  being  moored  in  line  in  the  bay, 
the  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns,  bearing  his  flag,  in  the  centre,  and  the  brigs 
Eagle  of  twenty  guns,  Ticoudcrago  of  seventeen  guns,  and  Pride  of  seven 
guns,  and  ten  gun-boats,  lying  on  cither  flank  (5). 

Commence-  As  the  Contiance  mounted  thirty-seven  guns,  she  was  greatly 
superior  to  any  single  vessel  in  the  American  flotilla ; and  if  the 
Sra-T  Br*li4  gun-boats  had  all  followed  the  example  set  them  by  their 
•qmuirotia.  commander,  the  combat  might,  notwithstanding  the  Americans’ 
great  superiority  on  the  whole,  have  been  not  altogether  unequal.  But  while 
the  Confiance  was  gallantly  leading  into  action  amidst  a tremendous  Arc  from 
the  American  line,  the  whole  gun-boats,  except  three,  and  one  of  the  cutters, 
took  to  flight,  leaving  Dowmie  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  with  his  own 
frigate,  brig,  and  sloop,  wholly  unsupported  either  by  the  land  forces  or  his 
own  smaller  vessels.  Undaunted,  however,  by  this  shameful  defection,  the 
British  commander  held  steadily  on  without  returning  a shot,  while  his 

(I)  Prevost's  Official  Account,  Sept.  lit  1814. 


Weight  of  metal,  lbs., . 765  1,194 

Aggregate  of  crews,  . 537  950 

Tons, 1,426  2,540 

—Jakes,  vi.  348.  and  Cooper,  ii.  495.  497. 


(*)  The  Finch,  a British  brig,  grounded  out  of  shot  and  did  not  engage  ; and  five  of  the  gun  boats  disappeared  and 
never  fired  a shot,  so  these  vessels  are  excluded  from  the  comparison,  as  arc  the  two  American  sloops  which  were 
not  I'furnreH 
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rigging  and  spars  were  fast  falling  under  the  well  directed  lire  of  the  Ame- 
rican fleet ; but  the  wind  failing  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  their 
line,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  casting  anchor  within  two  cables’  distance, 
and  bringing  his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Instantly  the  Conliancc 
appeared  a sheet  of  fire;  all  her  guns  were  discharged  at  once,  aimed  at  the 
Saratoga,  which  bore  Captain  M’Donough’s  flag;  and  such  was  the  eflect  of 
the  broadside  that  nearly  half  the  crew  of  the  American  vessel  were  struck 
down,  and  the  accumulation  of  dead  on  her  deck  was  so  great  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  fastenings  and  pass  them  below.  The  Linnet  and 
Chubb  now  came  up,  and  took  up  their  appointed  stations;  but  in  a short 
time  the  latter  was  so  crippled  that  she  became  unmanageable,  drifted  within 
the  American  line,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender,  while  the  Finch  struck  on 
a reef  of  rocks  and  could  not  get  into  action  (1). 

Tot»i  dr-  1 he  whole  guns  of  the  American  flotilla  were  now  directed  against 
B*m»h  ' the  Confiance,  which,  enveloped  by  enemies,  still  maintained  a 
■f]uudf.in.  gniiam  light : broadside  after  broadside  came  from  her,  untill  at 
length  the  Saratoga,  against  which  her  fire  was  almost  entirely  directed,  had 
all  her  long  guns  dismounted,  and  her  carronades  so  disabled  that  she  had 
not  a single  available  piece  of  ordnance  left.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but 
one  or  two  of  the  gun-boats  to  have  given  the  British  a decisive  victory.  But 
they  had  all  fled  ; the  Confiance  herself  was  suffering  severely  from  the  con- 
centric tire  of  the  brigs  and  gun-boats  which  clustered  round  her  in  every 
direction,  some  raking,  some  astern,  as  well  as  under  her  bows,  and  Captain 
Downic  had  fallen  early  in  the  action;  while  her  antagonist,  the  Saratoga, 
which  she  had  completely  silenced,  lay  at  such  a distance  that  she  could  not 
l>e  taken  possession  of.  So  destructive,  however,  was  the  lire  which  the 
Confiance  still  kept  up,  that  the  Saratoga  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
W'hcn,  as  a last  resource,  M‘Donough  made  an  effort  to  w ind  the  ship  round, 
so  as  to  bring  her  larboard  side  hitherto  untouched,  to  bear  upon  the  British 
vessel.  This  skilful  movement  was  successfully  perfomed ; the  Confiance 
strove  to  do  the  same,  but,  from  the  inexperience  of  her  motley  crew,  the 
attempt  failed,  and  the  larboard  guns  of  the  Saratoga,  almost  all  untouched, 
now  spoke  out  like  giants,  and  soon  compelled  the  Conliancft  to  strike.  The 
only  remaining  British  vessel  was  now  the  Linnet;  and* gainst  her  the 
whole  guns  of  the  American  squadron  were  immediately  directed,  and  after 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  heroic  resistance,  she  too  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
Captain  M‘I)onough,  on  receiving  the  sword  of  Lieutenant  Hoberlson,  who 
commanded  the  Confiance  after  bowuie  had  fallen,  said,  with  the  magnani- 
mity which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  true  valour, — “You  owe  it,  sir,  to 
the  shameful  conduct  of  your  gun-boats  and  cutters,  that  you  arc  not  per- 
forming this  office  to  me ; for  had  they  done  their  duty,  you  must  have 
perceived,  from  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga,  that  1 could  hold  out  no 
longer  (2) ; and,  indeed,  nothing  induced  me  to  keep  up  her  colours,  but  my 
seeing,  from  the  united  fire  of  all  the  rest  of  my  squadron  on  the  Confiance, 
and  her  unsupported  situation,  that  she  must  ultimately  surrender  (5).” 
MrOeorgt  While  this  desperate  battle  was  raging  on  the  lake  the  greater 
Pirvu«i.  part  of  the  army  ashore,  agreeably  to  I’revost’s  orders*  continued 

(l)  Jamw,  vi.  344,  345.  Cooper,  ii.  504,  505.  Dow nie,  and  sixty  wounded ; the  total  loss  of  ilto 
Christie,  1 42,  143.  Captain  Pring’a  Official  Account,  British  squodruu  was  fifty-seven  killed,  and  ninety. 
Sept.  |2.  1814- Ann.  Heg  1814,  2 15.  two  wounded  : the  Americans  lost  on  hoard  the 

( 2. Cooper,  ii.  505,  507.  James,  vl.  341,  345.  Saratoga,  tn enty-eight  killed  and  twenty-nine 
Captain  Pring's  Official  Account.  Aim.  Beg.  I8t4,  wounded j tlicir  tot.-il  loss  were  fifty-two  killed  and 
215,217.  Christie,  1 43.  filly-nine  wounded.— Jan ts,  vi.  34(3,  and  Counts, 

(3)  In  this  desperate  ’conflict,  the  Confiance  had  ii.  507  , 508. 
forty  one  killed,  inchidiug  the  la  m uted  Captain 
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inactive,  though  the  guns  of  the  batteries  opened  on  the  American  squadron 
as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  but  too  far  off  to  have  any  effect.  At  length 
the  signal  to  attack  was  given,  and  one  column,  under  General  Robinson, 
advanced  to  ford  the  Saranac,  and  attack  the  works  in  front,  while  another 
column,  led  by  General  Brisbane,  was  to  make  a circuit  and  assault  them  in 
rear.  Robinson’s  troops,  however,  were  led  astray  by  their  guides,  and  did 
not  reach  the  point  of  attack  till  the  shouts  from  the  American  works  an- 
nounced that  the  fleet  had  surrendered.  To  have  carried  the  works  when 
the  troops  did  get  up,  would  have  been  a matter  of  ease,  and  would  have 
formed  a set-off  at  least  to  the  naval  disaster;  but  Sir  George  Prevost  being  of 
opinion,  that  after  the  command  of  the  lake  was  lost,  no  further  advance 
into  the  American  territory  was  practicable,  and  consequently,  that  the  men 
lost  in  storming  the  redoubts  would  prove  an  unavailing  sacrifice,  gave  the 
signal  to  draw  off',  and  soon  after  commenced  his  retreat.  Such  was  the 
indignation  which  this  order  excited  among  the  British  officers,  inured  in 
Spain  to  a long  course  of  victory,  that  several  of  them  broke  their  swords  (1), 
declaring  they  could  never  serve  again;  and  the  army,  in  mournful  submis- 
sion, leisurely  wound  its  way  back  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  without  being 
disquieted  by  the  enemy. 

RMi.rtion,  q'1,0  actual  casualties  in  this  ill-fated  expedition  were  under  two 
pniuion.  hundred  men,  though  four  hundred  were  lost  by  desertion  during 
the  depression  and  facilities  of  the  retreat.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  troops 
and  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  loud  and  long  at  such  a termination  of  the 
operations  of  an  armament,  composed,  so  lar  as  the  military  force  was  con- 
cerned, of  such  materials,  and  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  . and 
the  result  was,  that  Sir  George  Prevost  resigned,  and  demanded  a court- 
martial.  lie  was  accused  accordingly,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James  Aeo,  upon 
the  charges  of  having  unduly  hurried  the  squadron  on  the  lake  into  action, 
at  a lime  when  the  Conliance  was  as  yet  unprepared  for  it;  and,  when  the 
combat  did  begin,  having  neglected  to  storm  the  batteries  as  had  been  agreed 
on,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla  and  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  The  death  of  that  ill-fated  commander  before  the  court- 
martial  commenced,  prevented  these  charges  from  being  judicially  inves- 
tigated; but  historic  truth  compels  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  though 
proceeding  from  a laudable  motive— the  desire  of  preventing  a needless 
effusion  of  human  blood— the  measures  of  Sir  George  Prevost  w ere  ill-judged 
and  calamitous.  His  personal  courage  was  undoubted;  his  character  amiable 
in  the  highest  degree;  the  mildness  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  his  government 
had  justly  endeared  him  to  the  Canadians;  and  the  prudence  and  judgment 
which  he  had  evinced,  in  struggling  successfully  with  very  scanty  means 
against  the  formidable  invasion  of  1813,  had  gained  for  him  general  applause. 
From  an  equitable  sense  of  these  important  services,  the  Prince  Regent,  after 
Sir  George  Prevost’s  death,  publicly  expressed  his  high  sense  of  his  conduct, 
and,  in  testimony  of  it,  conferred  additional  armorial  bearings  on  his  family  . 
Eveu  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  however,  it  had  become  evident  that  his  moral 
resolution  was  not  equal  to  his  personal  courage;  and  the  failure  to  pro- 
secute his  advantages  at  Sacketl’s  harbour,  had  evinced  a character  little 
qualified  for  the  actual  direction  of  warlike  operations  (2).  The  same  defects 
appeared  still  morcclearly  on  occasion  of  the  attack  on  Plattsburg;  and  with 

(l)  Sir  George  Prevnt»l*s  Official  Acrouui,  Sept.  2,  (2)  Ante,  %,  329. 

1814.  Ann.  Reg.  1814.  21 4.  App.  to  Chrou.  Janet, 
vi.  348.  Christie,  141,  |45.  Armstrong,  »i.  112, 
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every  possible  wish  to  extenuate  the  failing  of  a public  servant,  whom 
grief,  perhaps,  brought  to  an  untimely  grave,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  ill-judged  economy,  even  of  human  blood,  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  country.  By  delaying,  and  Anally  countermanding  the 
attack  on  the  American  redoubts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  urged  the  flotilla 
into  action,  he  at  once  contributed  to  the  naval  disaster,  and  prevented  a 
military  triumph  which  would  have  counterbalanced  it;  and  the  saving  of 
two  or  three  hundred  lives  on  that  occasion,  has,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  per- 
haps bequeathed  to  his  country  a disastrous  future  war,  in  which  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  will  be  sacrificed  (f). 

The  British  were  in  some  degree  consoled  for  this  discomflturc  by 
Eri*.  and  the  repulse  of  a very  formidable  sortie  made  from  Fort  trie.  In  the 
c!‘ nbV'iii.  outset  the  Americans  gained  considerable  advantages,  and  having 
succeeded,  during  a thick  mist  and  heavy  rain,  in  turning  unper- 
ceivcd  the  right  of  the  British  picquets,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
batteries,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  British  works.  Speedily,  however,  the 
besiegers  collected  their  troops,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to  their 
works  with  great  slaughter.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  equal;  that  of 
the  British  being  six  hundred,  of  whom  one-half  were  prisoners;  that  of  the 
Americans  five  hundred  and  eleven.  Both  parties  after  this  became  weary  of 
this  destructive  warfare,  carried  on  in  a corner  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
•'pc  ii>  attended  with  no  sensible  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  On 
the  21st,  as  the  low  grounds  around  Fort  Erie  had  become  unhealthy, 
Drummond  retired  to  higher  and  better  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chippown,  after  In  vain  endeavouring  to  provoke  the  American  general  to 
*«*•  »•  accept  battle;  and  soon  after,  General  Izzard,  who  had  come  up  from 
Sackett’s  harbour  to  Fort  Erie  with  four  thousand  additional  troops,  so  far 
from  prosecuting  the  advantages  which  so  considerable  accumulation  of 
force  at  that  point  promised,  blew  up  Fort  Erie,  recrossed  the  Niagara,  and 
withdrew  with  his  whole  troops  into  the  American  territory.  “ Thus,” 
says  Armstrong,  the  American  war  secretary,  “literally  fulfilling  his  own 
prediction,  that  the  expedition  would  terminate  in  disappointment  and 
disgrace  (2).” 

»r*?w,»2  This  total  evacuation  of  the  British  territory,  after  so  much 
“p»r'<*Ky  bloodshed,  and  such  formidable  preparations  of  the  Americans  for 
Onivio.  its  conquest,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  British  having  at  length 
acquired  a decisive  superiority  on  bake  Ontario.  During  some  months  in 
autumn,  Commodore  Chaunccy  had  the  advantage  both  in  the  number  and 
weight  of  his  vessels;  and  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was  taking  the  most  active 
measures  to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way,  he  had  the  virtue — for  to  a 
British  seaman  it  was  a virtue -of  meantime  submitting  to  be  blockaded  in 
on.  id.  Kingston  by  the  American  squadron.  At  length,  the  St. -Lawrence, 
a noble  three-decker  of  100  guns,  was  launched  : Chaunccy  instantly  with- 
drew, and  was  blockaded  in  his  turn  in  Sackett’s  harbour,  and  the  British 
acquired  an  entire  command  of  the  lake  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Sir 
o*i.  io.  James  Yeo  immediately  availed  himself  of  this  advantage,  to 
convey  a large  quantity  of  stores  and  considerable  reinforcements  of  troops  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  preparations  were  making  for  an  active  cam- 
paign in  the  ensuing  year  on  both  sides,  the  Americans  having  laid  down  two 
line  of  battleships,  and  the  British  two  frigates,  on  the  stocks,  when  hostili- 

(1)  See  Christie’s  Postscript,  t50.  Official  Account,  Sept.  IT,  1814*  Ann.  Reg,  18 14, 

(2)  Armstrong,  ii.  100,  108-  l)c  Watterrille's  259,260-  Christie,  146,  147. 
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lilies  were  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  tho  two  coun- 
tries (1). 

T°  conclude  this  history  of  the  American  war,  it  only  remains  to 
ori.aui.  notice  the  attack  on  New  Orleans,  which  terminated  in  so  calami- 
tous a manner  to  the  British  arms.  This  rising  town,  which  then  numbered 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  was  not  a place  of  warlike  preparations; 
but  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  southern  States, 
and  it  was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  the  capture  of  a city  which 
commanded  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  would  prove  the  most 
sensible  blow  to  the  resources  of  the  American  government,  as  well  as  furnish 
a rich  booty  to  the  captors.  The  expedition,  accordingly,  which  had  been 
balTled  at  Baltimore,  was  sent  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  the  dread  of  crip- 
pling it  for  this  important  stroke  which  paralyzed  its  efforts  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  troops  and  squadron  arrived  off  the  shoals  of  the  Mississippi 
dm.  s.  on  the  8lh  December;  but  there  they  found  a flotilla  of  gun-boats 
prepared  to  dispute  with  tho  boats  of  tho  fleet  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
Immediately  a detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lockyer,  and,  after  a hard  chase  of  six-and-thirty  hours, 
he  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  and  destroying  the  whole,  six  in  number, 
manned  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  This  pursuit,  however,  had  taken 
the  boats  thirty  miles  from  their  ships ; adverse  winds,  a tempestuous  sea, 
and  intricate  shoals,  impeded  their  return ; and  it  was  not  till  the  12th  that 
Dec.  is.  they  could  get  back,  nor  till  the  ISth  that  the  landing  of  the 
troops  commenced.  Incredible  diflicultics  were  undergone,  both  by  tho 
soldiers  and  sailors,  in  effecting  the  disembarkation  and  conducting  the  march 
at  that  inclement  season;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that  latitude, 
nothing  retarded  them  more  than  the  excessive  cold,  from  which  the  troops, 
and  in  particular  the  blacks,  suffered  most  severely.  At  length,  however, 
by  the  united  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  services,  these  obstacles  were 
overcome;  the  troops,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  comba- 
ucc.  is.  tants,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  heavy  guns  and  stores,  were 
landed  ; on  attack  of  the  American  militia  was  repulsed  with  ease  the  same 
evening;  Sir  Edward  Pakcnham  arrived  next  day,  and  the  army  advanced 
in  two  columns  to  within  six  miles  of  New  Orleans,  where  preparations  for 
defence  had  been  made  (2). 

Description  Gexeral  Jackson,  an  officer  since  become  celebrated  both  in  tho 
p"T-  military  and  political  history  of  his  country,  commanded  a military 
preparutory  force  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which  amounted  to 
movement.-  above  twelve  thousand  men.  lie  had  turned  to  good  account  the 
long  delays  which  the  formidable  obstacles  that  opposed  the  disembarkation 
of  the  British  troops  had  occasioned,  and  the  -fortified  position  in  which  he 
now  awaited  an  attack  was  all  but  impregnable.  The  American  army  was 
posted  behind  an  intrenchment  about  a thousand  yards  long,  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  on  the  right  to  a dense  and  impassable  wood  on  the  left.  This 
line  was  strengthened  by  a ditch  about  four  feet  deep  which  ran  along  its 
front,  and  was  defended  by  flank  bastions  which  enfiladed  its  whole  extent, 
and  on  which  a formidable  array  of  heavy  cannon  was  placed.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  there  about  eight  hundred  yards  across, 
a battery  of  twenty  guns  was  erected,  which  also  flanked  the  whole  front  of 
the  parapet.  Some  attempts  were  made,  for  some  days,  to  commence  regular 

(1)  Cooper,  il.  48s,  490.  Chriitie,  149. 

(2)  Breton,  ii.  531,  533.  James,  it.  357,  359.  Ann. Reg.  1814,  IM,  123.  Armstrong,  ii.  159,  t»S. 
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approaches  against  this  formidable  line  of  inlrcnchmcnts,  which  wascvidently 
much  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a roup  de  main;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  enemy’s  guns  were  so  superior  in  weight  and  numbers,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  that  species  of  attack.  All  hands  were  therefore  set  to 
deepen  a canal  in  the  rear  of  the  British  position,  by  which  boats  might  be 
brought  up  to  the  Mississippi,  and  troops  ferried  across  to  carry  the  battery 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  but  this  proved  a work  of  such  extraordinary 
j«<>.  6.  labour,  that  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  Glh  of  January  that 
the  cut  was  declared  passable.  The  boats  were  immediately  brought  up  and 
secreted  near  the  river,  wholly  unknown  to  the  enemy,  and  dispositions  for 
an  assault  made  at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Colonel  Thornton, 
with  fourteen  hundred  men,  was  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  storm  the 
battery,  and  advance  up  the  right  bank  till  he  came  abreast  of  New  Orleans; 
while  the  main  attack  on  the  intrenchments  in  front  was  to  be  made  in  two 
columns - the  first  under  the  command  of  General  Gibbs,  the  second  led  by 
General  Keane  (1).  Including  seamen  and  marines,  about  six  thousand  com- 
batants on  the  British  side  were  in  the  field  : a slender  force  to  attack  double 
their  number,  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  works  bristling  with  bayonets,  and 
loaded  with  heavy  artillery. 

Unexpected  delays,  principally  owing  to  the  rapid  falling  of  the 
,'i  r*veri  hindered  the  boats,  fifty  in  number,  which  were  to  convey 

Sriihs. (l)  11  Thornton’s  men  across,  from  reaching  their  destination  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour;  and  this,  by  preventing  the  attacks  on  the  opposite  banks 
being  simultaneous,  had  a most  prejudicial  effect  uport  the  issue  of  the  ope- 
rations. The  patience  of  Pakcnham  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  assault 
on  the  left  bank  was  ordered,  even  before  it  was  known  whether  the  troops 
had  been  got  across,  and  Gibbs’  column  advanced  to  the  works.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  wintry  dawn  had  begun  to  break,  and  the  dark  mass  was  dis- 
cerned from  the  American  batteries  moving  over  the  plain.  Instantly  a tre- 
mendous fire  of  grape  and  round  shot  was  opened  on  both  sides  from  the 
bastions  upon  it;  but  nevertheless  the  column,  consisting  of  the  4th,  21st, 
and  44lh,  moved  steadily  forward,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  glacis.  There, 
however,  it  was  found  that,  through  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  44111  regiment,  the  scaling  ladders  and  fascines  had  been  for- 
gotten, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  mount  the  parapet.  This  necessarily 
occasioned  a stoppage  ut  the  foot  of  the  works,  just  under  the  enemy’s  guns, 
while  the  ladders  were  sent  for  in  all  possible  haste;  but  the  lire  was  soon  so 
terrible  that  the  head  of  the  column,  riddled  through  and  through,  fell  back 
in  disorder.  Pakenham,  whose  buoyant  courage  ever  led  him  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  thinking  they  were  now  fairly  in  for  it,  and  must  go  on,  rode  to  the 
front,  rallied  the  troops  again,  led  them  to  the  slope  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in 
the  act,  with  his  hat  off,  of  cheering  on  his  followers,  mortally  wounded, 
pierced  at  the  same  moment  by  two  balls.  General  Gibbs  also  was  soon 
struck  down ; Keane,  who  led  on  the  reserve,  headed  by  the  95d,  shared  the 
same  fate;  but  that  noble  regiment,  composed  entirely  of  Sutherland  High- 
landers, a thousand  strong,  instead  of  being  daunted  by  the  carnage,  rushed 
on  with  frantic  valour  through  the  throng,  and  with  such  fury  pressed  the 
leading  files  on,  that,  without  either  fascines  or  ladders,  they  fairly  found 
their  way  by  mounting  on  each  other’s  shoulders  into  the  work.  So  close  and 
deadly,  however,  was  the  lire  of  the  riflemen  when  they  got  in,  that  the  sue- 

(l)  General  taiaberl’a  Official  Account,  Jan.  10.  Breton,  ii.  533.  Briii*li  Camp,  inWew  Orleans,  |I7. 

1810.  Ann.  nr».  1815,  life  1 1'2.  App.  to  t'hron.  |§L  Armstrong,  ii.  J67t  |70. 
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ccssful  assailants  were  cut  ofT  to  a man.  At  the  same  lime  Colonel  Itanney 
on  the  left  also  penetrated  into  the  intrcnclunenls;  but  the  companies  which 
carried  them  not  being  supported,  were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot  as  at 
Bcrgen-op-Zoom.  Finally,  General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command  had 
now  devolved  from  the  death  of  Pakenham  and  the  wounds  of  Gibbs  and 
Keane,  finding  that  to  carry  the  works  was  impossible,  and  that  the  slaugh- 
ter was  tremendous,  drew  off  his  troops,  who  by  this  time  had  been  thrown 
into  great  confusion  (1). 

Ti»rm,nf  While ’this  sanguinary  repulse,  w hich  cost  the  British  two  thou- 
olUr'bn.k  sanc*  mcn  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  taking  place  on  the 
ta!”  i>!tk ' left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Colonel  Thornton,  with  his  division, 
mains,  had  gained  the  most  decisive  success  on  the  right.  This  able  offi- 
cer, with  his  fourteen  hundred  men,  had  repaired  to  the  point  assigned  to 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  but  found  the  boats  not  yet  arrived  ; and  it 
was  not  till  near  midnight  that  a number,  barely  sufficient  to  transport  a 
third  part  of  his  troops  across,  were  brought  up.  Deeming  it,  however,  of 
essential  importance  to  co-operate  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  proposed  at- 
tack, he  moved  over  with  a third  of  his  men,  and  by  a sudden  charge,  at  the 
head  of  part  of  the  85lh  and  a body  of  seamen,  headed  by  himself,  on  the 
flank  of  the  works,  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  redoubt  with 
very  little  loss,  though  defended  by  twenty-two  guns  and  seventeen  hundred 
men,  and  amply  stored  with  supplies  of  all  sorts,  lie  was  just  preparing, 
when  the  daylight  broke,  to  turn  these  guns  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  which 
lay  entirely  exposed  to  their  fire,  when  advices  were  received  from  General 
Lambert,  of  the  defeat  of  the  attack  on  the  li  ft  bank  of  the  river.  Colonel 
Dickson  was  sent  over  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  battery  which  had 
been  won,  and  report  whether  it  was  tenable ; but  he  did  not  deem  it  de- 
fensible but  with  a larger  force  than  Lambert  could  dispose  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  this  detachment  was  withdrawn  back  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  troops  at  all  points  returned  to  their  camp  (2). 

Bf-rmtark.-  The  British  troops  after  this  bloody  defeat  were  in  a very  cri- 
tical  position,  far  advanced  iuto  the  enemy’s  country,  with  a vic- 
torious  army,  double  their  own  strength,  in  their  front,  and  a de- 
oc.r  Mobile.  sert  country,  fourteen  miles  broad,  to  traverse  in  their  rear,  be- 
fore they  reached  their  ships.  Lambert,  not  deeming  himself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  renew  the  attack,  retreated  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  effect- 
cc  the  movement  with  such  ability,  that  the  whole  field  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores  of  every  description  were  brought  away,  excepting  eight 
heavy  guns,  which  were  destroyed.  The  whole  wounded  also  were  remov- 
ed, except  eighty  of  the  worst  cases,  with  whom  movement  would  have  been 
dangerous,  who  were  left  to  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  : a duty  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  discharged  with  a zeal  and  attention  worthy  of  the  ability  and 
gallantry  he  had  displayed  in  the  action.  The  British  troops  were  safely  re- 
embarked  on  the  27 tli,  and  soon  after  in  some  degree  consoled  for  their  dis- 
asters by  the  capture  of  Fort  Boyer,  near  Mobile,  commanding  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi ; which  yielded,  w ith  its  garrison  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men  and  twenty-two  guns,  to  a combined  attack  of  the  land  and 
Frti.  ii.  Sca  forces  on  the  12th  February.  On  the  very  uext  day  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  at  Ghent  (3). 

(|)  Lambert’s  Official  Account,  Jan.  10-  1 8 1 5,  App.  to  Clirou.  for  1 8 1 5 James’s  Mil.  Occur,  ii. 
142,  143.  Ann.  Hcg.  App.  to  Citron.  James’s  Mi-  3it»,  30 1 - 

litarj  Occurrences,  ii  170, 171.  (3)  General  l-oruliert’s  Official  Account,  Keb.  14, 

(2j  TbornUm  s Official  Account,  Ann.  Keg.  157,  1814.  Ann,  Keg.  1815.  150.  181*  App.  to  Cltrou, 
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Conferences  had  for  some  time  been  going  on  at  that  city  in  the 
oue»t.  Netherlands,  between  the  British  and  American  commissioners; 
and  as  the  termination  of  the  continental  war  had  entirely  set  at  rest,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  question  of  neutral  flags,  and  the  United  States  were  in 
no  condition  to  sustain  a war  singly  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  sailors’  privileges  against  the  right  of  search  to  apprehend  deserters, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  accommodation.  Accordingly  on  the 
dk.m.isu.  2fth  December  a treaty  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  on  terms  highly 
honourable  to  Great  Britain.  A general  restitution  of  conquests  and  acquisi- 
tions on  both  sides  was  stipulated,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  in  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  which  were  to  remain  as  to  possession  in  statu  quo  until 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  governments,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  the  decision  of  some  friendly  sove- 
reign, whose  judgment  was  te  be  final.  The  more  important  point  of  the 
boundary  between  the  American  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  has  since  become  the  subject  of  such  angry  conten- 
tion, both  between  the  governments  and  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries, 
was  in  like  manner  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
each  party;  and  failing  their  decision,  or  in  the  event  of  their  differing  in 
opinion,  to  the  decision  of  “ some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  whose  judg- 
ment shall  be  final  and  conclusive  (f).”  A similar  provision  was  made  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  disputed  boundary,  through  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  All  hostilities  with  the  Indian  tribes 
were  forthwith  to  cease,  on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  parties ; and  it 
was  further  provided,  “ that  whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  procure  its 
entire  abolition  (4),  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties 
shall  uso  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.”  No- 
thing was  said  either  on  the  flag  covering  the  merchandize,  or  on  the  right 
of  search  for  seamen,  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain. 

Sn"£i'°"  Such  was  tl,c  troaty  °*  Ghent,  which  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
Trci,.  and  costly  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  That  it  was 
advantageous  to  England,  and  that  the  United  States  emerged  upon  the 
whole  worsted  from  the  fight,  is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  neither 
their  ostensible  nor  their  real  objects  in  engaging  in  the  contest  were  attain- 
ed. The  ostensible  objects  were  establishing  the  principles,  that  the  flag 
covers  the  merchandize,  and  that  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  who  have 
deserted  is  inadmissible.  The  real  objects  were  to  wrest  from  Great  Britain 
the  Canadas,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Napolrfon,  extinguish  its  maritime  and 
colonial  empire.  Neither  object  was  attained,  for  peace  was  concluded  with- 


and  Jan.  28.  1815;  Ibid.  149.  James'*  Mil.  Occur, 
il.  304.  371.  Armstrong,  ii.  174. 

(l)  Whereat  neither  that  part  of  the  highlands 
frog  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.- 
Crofx,  designated  in  the  funner  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween  the  two  powers  as  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  north  westernmost  head  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  have  yet  been  ascertained ; and 
whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  betw  een  the 
dominions  of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from 
the  sonrcc  of  the  river  Sl.-Ctoix  directly  north  (o 
the  above  mentioned  north  -west  angle  of  Nora  Sco- 
tia ; thence  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St^Lawrcnce  from  thus#  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  tho  north* wcstmosl  head  of  Connecticut 


river;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  45lh  degree  of  north  latitude ; thence  by  a 
line  due  west  on  said  latitude  till  it  strikes  the  river 
Irotpiois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed 
— il  is  agreed  that,  for  these  several  purposes,  two 
commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  au- 
thorized Ip  examine  and  deckle  upon  the  said 
claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be 
laid  before  them  by  his  Ilritannio  Majesty  and  the 
United  State*  respectively  ; and  in  the  event  of 
Iheir  differing,  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state  as  shall 
be  mutually  thoj.cn." — See  Ann.  lleg.  1815,  254; 
Slate  Papers. 

(2)  See  the  Treaty  in  Anti.  Reg.  1815,  352,  358. 
Stale  I'apers  ; aud  Martina  Sup.  ii.  76. 
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out  one  word  being  said  about  neutral  rights;  and  so  far  from  losing  her 
North  American  possessions,  Great  Britain  retained  every  part  of  them,  and 
emerged  from  the  contest  with  a much  stronger  and  more  defensible  colo- 
nial dominion  than  she  went  into  it.  Yet  were  the  great  questions  really  at 
issue  in  the  war,  rather  adjourned  than  decided ; and  the  treaty  itself  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a long  truce  than  a final  pacification.  The  Maine  frontier 
remained  undecided  ; a territory  as  large  as  all  England,  and  part  of  w hich 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  our  American  possessions,  was  left  in 
dispute  between  the  parties;  the  commissioners  of  the  two  powers,  os  might 
have  been  expected, adhered  to  the  views  of  their  respective  cabinets;  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, given  in  1834,  who  was  chosen  umpire, 
which  divided  the  disputed  territory  between  the  parties,  satisfied  neither 
side,  and  by  common  consent  was  repudiated ; the  right  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  of  searching  merchant  vesrels  remained  untouched,  and  was  there- 
fore virtually  conceded;  the  important  duty  of  searching  for  slaves,  left  un- 
settled, threatens,  at  no  distant  period,  to  render  it  again  the  subject  of  angry 
contention  between  the  two  nations;  and  the  triumphs  of  Plaltsburg  and 
New’ Orleans,  with  which  the  war  terminated, have  so  elated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  and  blinded  them  to  the  real  weakness  of  their  situa- 
tion, that  little  doubt  remains,  thatout  of  this  premature  and  incomplete  pa- 
cification, the  germs  of  a future  and  calamitous  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries will  spring. 

?no?i<>n‘  The  heroic  valour  displayed  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  General 
jum.u  Keane,  and  their  brave  comrades,  in  the  attempt  to  carry  by  storm 
ortmn,.  the  lines  before  New  Orleans,  must  not  make  us  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  gallant  and  honourable,  but  still  imprudent,  hardihood  which  made 
them  unduly  despise  their  enemy,  and  seek  to  gain  by  force  what  might  have 
been  achieved  by  combination.  When  we  recollect  that  Colonel  Thornton, 
with  his  column,  carried  the  battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with 
hardly  any  loss,  thereby  completely  turning  the  enemy’s  position,  rendering 
it  untenable  against  any  considerable  force  cannonading  from  that  side,  and 
exposing  the  city  to  an  immediate  attack  from  a quarter  w here  it  had  no 
defence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  imprudent  and  needless  display  of 
valour  which  was  attended  with  so  grievous  a loss,  and  caused  to  miscarry  an 
enterprise  so  well  conceived,  and  up  to  that  point  so  ably  executed.  True, 
various  unforeseen  accidents  conspired  to  mar  the  assault;  the  boats  did  not 
get  through  the  canal  so  soon  as  had  been  expected,  so  that  Thornton’s  co- 
operation on  the  right,  came  too  late  to  retrieve  alTairs  on  the  left  bank;  and 
the  unhappy  oblivion  of,  or  delay  in  bringing  up,  the  fascines  aud  scaling 
ladders,  converted  what  might  have  been  a successful  assault  there  into  a 
bloody  repulse:  but  still  these  accidents  are  the  usual  attendants  of  a night 
assault,  especially  where  the  columns  of  attack  are  combined  from  different 
quarters;  and  the  point  is,  might  the  risk  of  incurring  them  not  have  been 
avoided  by  throwing  the  whole  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  soon 
as  the  boats  were  got  up  and  launched  on  its  waters,  and  thereby  rendering 
unavailing,  as  Napoldon  did  by  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Entzersdorff, 
all  the  formidable  intrenchments  erected  at  so  great  a cost  of  labour  by  the 
Austrians  in  front  of  Essling?  It  would  appear  that  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
success  of  a small  British  force  at  Bladensberg,  as  well  as  on  many  occasions 
in  Canada,  when  they  met  the  troops  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  open  lield, 
had  rendered  the  British  general  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  attacking  them 
when  behind  formidable  intrenchments,  and  caused  him  to  forget  that  the 
American  rific,  though  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  English  bayonet 
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in  regular  combat,  is  a most  formidable  weapon  when  wielded  by  gallant 
hands  behind  trees,  or  under  shelter  of  the  redoubts,  which  so  rapidly,  and 
often  fatally,  equalize  the  veteran  and  inexperienced  soldier. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  suffered  so  severely  as  the  Americans  did 
iw  Atarri*  from  this  war,  in  their  external  and  commercial  relations.  Their 
rjn.js.r.'ig  jorcjgn  lrajC)  an(Crjor  to  the  cstrangeniciil  from  Great  Itritain,  so 
flourishing  as  to  amount  to  L.22,000,000  of  exports,  and  L.28,000,000  of  im- 
ports, carried  on  iu  1 ,300,000  tons  of  shipping,  was,  literally  speaking,  and 
by  no  figure  of  speech,  annihilated,  for  the  official  returns  show  that  the 
former  had  sunk  in  1814  to  L.1 ,400,000,  or  little  more  than  an  eighteenth 
part  of  their  former  amount,  the  latter  to  less  than  three  millions  (1).  The 
capture  of  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  American  vessels  of  war  and  mer- 
chandise, appeared  in  the  I mid  on  Gazette  during  the  two  years  and  a half 
of  its  continuance  (2),  besides  probably  an  equal  number  which  were  too 
inconsiderable  to  enter  .hat  register ; and  although,  no  doubt,  they  retaliat- 
ed actively  and  effectively  by  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers  on  British 
commerce,  yet  their  number  was  too  small  to  produc  any  considerable  set- 
off to  such  immense  losses;  and  llic  rapid  growth  of  British  commerce  (3), 
when  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  almost  total  extinction  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  demonstrates  decisively,  that  while  the  contest  lasted  the 
sinews  of  war  were  increasing  in  the  one  country  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
drying  up  in  the  other.  In  truth,  the  ordinary  American  revenue,  almost 
entirely  derived  from  customhouse  duties,  nearly  vanished  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  and  the  deficit  required  to  be  made  up  by  excise  and  di- 
rect taxes  levied  in  the  interior,  and  loans,  which  in  the  year  1814  amounted 
to  no  less  than  20,500,000  dollars,  or  above  L.4, 000,000  sterling;  an  im- 
mense sum  for  a state,  the  annual  income  of  which  iu  ordinary  times  wras 
only  25,000,000  dollars,  or  L.4, 000,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  mercantile  and 

(l)  Total  nf  American  export*  and  imports  during  tile  three  years  before  the  rnptnre  with  Ore.it 
Britain,  and  during  the  three  year*  of  iu  continuance.  Dollars  convened  at  4s  ‘id-  to  the  dollar. 


• * Exports. 

Imports. 

1805,  . . . 

. . L.ltl.r, 03.58*  . 

. . L.25.‘|2:,000 

1800,  . . . 

. . . 2t, 153, 552  . 

• • ' . 

. • . 26, 978.415 

1807,  . • . 

1812.  . . . 

. ’ . . . 

, . . 16,047,918 

1813.  . . . 

. . . 5,813.322  . 

> « • < 

. . . 4,584,916 

1814.  . . . 

. . . 1.443.316  . 

. . . 2,701,044 

•—Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  is.  191. 

(2)  Bren  ton,  ii.  530. 

(3)  Table  showing  the  official  value  of  British  exports  and  imports  in  the  lame  years  as  in  th*  preced- 
ing table. 


1 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 

IMPORTS. 

Foreign  and 

British 

Colonial. 

Manufactures. 

1805,  . . . 

7,643,120 

23.376.941 

1.-31,020.061 

1.  75.561 ,270 

1806,  . . . 

7,717,555 

25.861,879 

33,379,424 

26,899 ,658 

1807,  . . . 

7,624,312 

23, 3*1.214 

31.015.526 

26,734,42 6 

|812..  . . 

9.533,065 

29,508.508 

33.011,573 

26,163.431 

1813..  . . 

Records 

destroyed 

by  fire 

1814,.  . . 

19,365.281 

34, 207*. 258 

53,573.234 

335,264 

“ 0k 


— Poster's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  98. 
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trading  classes  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  became  insolvent  during  these 
disastrous  years;  and  such  was  the  suffering  and  public  discontent  in  the  nor- 
thern States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  F.ngland,  that  it  alto- 
gether overcame  their  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the  inhabitants,  when 
peace  arrived,  w ere  formally  taking  steps  to  break  off  from  the  Union,  assert 
their  national  independence,  and  make  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  future 
protector  of  their  republic  (1). 

I’ernicu™.  A war  fraught  with  such  disasters  to  the  United  States,  was  not 
tMMmr'to  without  its  evils  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In  or- 
dinary  times,  the  cessation  of  the  North  American  market,  which 
crrTt**  °r  al  that  period  took  off,  on  an  average  of  years,  twelve  millions’ 

Briuin.  worth  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  would  have  been  most 
severely  felt,  and  it  was  mainly  to  its  stoppage  that  the  great  distresses  in 
England  in  18if  and  the  first  months  of  1812  had  been  owing.  But  this  mar- 
ket had,  from  the  operations  of  the  American  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
• act,  been  long  in  abeyance  : commerce  had  discovered  new  channels;  and  an 
ample  compensation  for  its  loss,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  been  found  in  the 
markets  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  now  suddenly  thrown  open  to  British 
enlerprize  by  the  triumphs  of  the  Allied  arms.  But  a lasting  effect,  fraught 
with  consequences  injurious  to  British  manufacturing  interests,  was  found 
in  the  forcible  direction  of  a large  portion  of  the  capital,  and  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  industry,  of  the  United  States  to  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, an  effect  which  has  survived  the  temporary  causes  which  gave  it 
birth,  and,  by  permanently  investing  large  capitals  in  that  species  of  in- 
dustry, has  rendered  the  subsequent  exports  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  vast  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  United  States  is  taken  into  account,  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  the  great  and  growing 
extent  of  the  British  colonics,  and  the  prodigious  market  they  have  opened  -. 
and  arc  opening  to  British  manufacturing  industry,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemisphere,  are  considered,  this  dependence  for  the  sale  of  so  large 
a portion  of  our  manufactures  on  any  foreign  nation  whatever,  may  possibly 
appear  to  be  fraught  with  serious  danger,  and  its  curtailment  rather  a benefit 
than  an  injury;  but  an  unmixed  evil  has  arisen  from  the  jealousy  of  British 
manufactures,  which  has  necessarily  grown  up,  especially  in  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union,  from  the  growing  importance  of  their  own  fabrics,  and 
the  auimosity  against  this  country,  which  has  in  consequence  arisen  in  those 
States  which,  when  the  war  commenced,  were  most  firmly  attached  to  our 
alliance. 

Shirti.  When  we  consider  the  vast  evils  to  both  countries  which  must 
ruptnrr  with  inevitably  arre  from  a renewal  of  hostilities  between  America  and 
slli.."  ‘ Great  Britain;  when  we  recollect  that  our  exports  to  the  United 
pni'iuee.  States  arc  still  on  an  average  nine  millions  annually;  when  we  call  ' ' 
to  mind  that  England  is  the  great  market  for  the  cotton  of  the  southern 
States,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  so  immense, 
that  out  of  2,0!)G,000  tons  which  now  constitute  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  no  less  than  7fH,000  arc  employed  in  conducting  the  traffic 
between  the  two  countries  (2);  while  the  connexion  between  them  is  so 
close,  that  failures  to  any  great  extent  in  the  American  provinces  never  fail 
to  produce  stagnation  and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great 
Britain;  and  two  consecutive  bad  harvests  in  the  British  Islands,  by  the 

(0  Tocq.  i.  289.  Ann.  Reg.  1814,  192.  Antt,  (2)  Porter's  f*arl.  Tablet,  in.  591,  532. 
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strain  on  llie  money  market  of  London  which  they  occasioned,  caused  the 
whole  banks  of  the  southern  Stales  of  America,  including  the  national  hank 
of  the  United  States,  to  fall  in  1830;  it  will  appear  hardly  possible  that  human 
folly  could  go  so  far  as  to  produce  hostilities  between  the  two  nations.  This 
will  appear  the  more  improbable,  when  it  is  recollected  how  strenuously  and 
laudably  the  supreme  government,  in  both  countries,  have  laboured  to  re- 
move or  soften,  of  late  years,  all  causes  of  discord  between  them,  and  how 
dearly  the  leading  men  in  the  United  Slates,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  are 
impressed  with  the  indissoluble  union  which  subsists  between  their  interests, 
and  the  disastrous  effect  which  a rupture  could  not  fail  to  have  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  hostilities  with  the  United 
States  are  yet  not  only  probable,  but  imminent;  that  the  deep  wounds  they 
will  inflict  upon  either  country  will  furnish  no  security  againt  their  occur- 
rence; and  that,  however  much  the  patriots  of  both  may  lament,  it  is  their 
duty  to  provide  against  them.  The  solution  of  this  apparent  paradox  is 
easy,  if  the  nature  of  the  two  governments  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Wb*»  „ Democracy  is  universally  and  necessarily  expansive;  for  the  su- 
™ ,"*!«„  perahundant  energy  which  it  generates’at  hotnc,  can  only  find 
«*»»<"  ? vent  in  foreign  acquisition.  Whether  it  is  aggressive  or  not,  de- 
pends npon  the  situation  of  the  democratic  power,  and  the  means  it  enjoys 
of  finding  vent,  either  in  the  pacific  establishment  of  colonies,  or  warlike 
conquests  with  the  sword.  Carthage  and  Tyre  in  ancient,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Great  Britain,  in  modern  times,  have  chiefly  poured  forth  their  super- 
fluous numbers  and  energy  in  colonization  : Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  in 
antiquity,  and  republican  France  in  modern  times,  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  adjoining  States,  not  with  the  olive  branch  of  colonial  industry,  but 
the  sword  of  ruthless  conquest.  If  we  would  judge  how  rapidly  and  certainly 
democratic  institutions  render  a powerful  nation  aggressive,  we  have  only 
to  look  to  the  numerous  wars  of  conquest  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  Hast,  especially  since  the  great  democratic  convulsion 
of  1832.  America  shared  to  the  full  in  these  spreading  propensities  of  all 
republican  communities;  and  such  is  the  growth  of  its  population,  that 
expansion  is  to  it  the  condition  of  existence.  It  is  impossible  that  two  such 
communities,  brought  in  so  many  points  in  contact,  and  having  so  many 
subjects  of  national  as  well  as  individual  rivalry,  should  not  erelong  be  ■ 
brought  into  collision.  Largo  as  it  is,  the  New  World  is  not,  at  least  in  their 
own  opinion,  large  enough  for  both. 

Aggressive  The  pretensions  the  Americans  have  set  up  to  an  immense  por- 
rf.Cw  tion  of  the  British  possession  in  Maine,  and  which  a glance  at  the 
map  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind  are  wholly  un- 
crstie. suites,  founded,  arise  from  this  expansive  and  aggressive  propensity  of 
democracy  : they  would  willingly  shoulder  off  the  white  man  in  the  North, 
as  they  have  done  the  red  man  in  the  West,  or  the  effeminate  Spaniard  in 
the  South.  No  dangers,  no  ultimate  consequences  will  deter;  no  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  government  will  be  able  to  restrain  them  : the  question  will  ndt 
be,  what  do  Mr.  Webster  or  the  enlightened  patriots  of  Washington  desire, 
but  what  have  the  ardent  democrats  of  Maine,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi 
determined?  It  is  there  that  the  ruling  power  of  America  is  to  be  found  : it 
is  in  their  dispositions  and  passions  that  the  spring  of  its  future  fortunes  is  . 
placed.  That  they  are  essentially  both  expansive  and  aggressive,  can  be 
doubted  by  none  who  have  watched  the  systematic  efforts  which  they  have 
made  along  the  Canadian  frontier  for  several  years  past  to  bring  on  a war  ' 
with  Great  Britain.  They  would  suffer  little,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
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from  such  a contest,  for  their  connexions  are  all  inland,  and  their  main  de- 
pendence is  on  agricultural  labour;  and  if  they  derive  no  other  satisfaction 
from  hostilities,  they  will  at  least  be  sure  of  this,  to  them  no  small  one,  of 
seeing  the  commercial  wealth  and  paper  aristocracy  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  great  cities  on  the  coast,  the  object  of  their  undying  jealousy, 
destroyed  by  the  first  convulsion  consequent  on  a rupture. 

Regarding,  then,  hostilities  with  the  United  Stales  as  not  only  probable, 
but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unavoidable,  it  is  of  importance  to  gather  such  lessons 
from  the  past  as  may  best  avoid  disaster  in  the  future, 
weak.,,,,  I.  Democracy  in  war  is  just  the  reverse  of  paper  credit : it  is 
?nuS'rl™  weakness  in  the  outset,  but  strength  in  the  end.  Its  uniform 
™iour  m"4  want  of  preparation,  and  resistance  to  present  burdens  for  the 
th.-  end.  sage  0f  {uture  advantages,  induce  the  former  : its  inherent  energy 
and  inexhaustible  resources,  when  fully  roused,  occasion  the  latter.  It  will 
be  wisdom  in  British  statesmen  to  calculate  on  both  these  occurrences. 
They  should  recollect  in  1812  the  Americans  rushed  into  long  meditated  war 
with  Great  Britain  with  four  frigules  eight  sloops,  and  six  thousand  men; 
but  they  should  recollect  also  that  with  these  tiny  forces  they  achieved  a 
greater  number  of  victories  over  the  British  at  sea  than  the  French  did 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  baffled  at  land  the 
veterans  of  the  peninsular  campaigns.  In  a contest  with  America,  therefore, 
more  than  any  other  power;  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  strike  hard 
and  successfully  in  tbq.  outset.  The  superior  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment, more  ample. revenue,  and  larger  share  of  patrician  direction  of  Great 
Britain,  give  her  the  means  of  inilicling  the  most  serious  blows  on  America 
in  the  commencement  of  the  war;  while  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
American  people,  and  their  native  courage,  reuder  it  all  but  certain  that 
success  will  come  to  lie  more  nearly  balanced  in  the  end.  Every  thing  there- 
fore will  depend  on  the  energy  with  which  hostilities  are  at  fint  con- 
ducted, and  the  skilful  direction  of  the  strokes  which  arc  first  delivered. 
Necessity  U.  In  such  a contest,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  England  will, 
trautig’tu*  in  the  first  instance,  assume  the  offensive,  and  strive  to  make  the 
*™‘  United  States  feel  the  w'eighl  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  before  they 
•lid.  aw«r.  have  assembled  any  considerable  or  experienced  forces  for  their 
defence.  Towards  success  in  such  a warfare,  however,  it  is  indispensable 
that  adequate  forces  should  from  the  very  outset  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
her  military  commanders,  and  the  wretched  system  of  starving  the  war  in 
the  beginning  be  from  the  beginning  abaudoned.  Every  shilling  saved  then 
will  cost  a pound  before  hostilities  are  over.  The  deplorable  plan  of  sending 
out  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  four  or  five  frigates,  and  three  thousand  sol- 
diers, to  keep  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  a state  of  alarm,  must  be 
never  again  renewed.  If  it  is,  a repetition  of  the  failure  at  Baltimore,  and  the 
disaster  at  New  Orleans,  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated.  A squadron  of 
ships  of  the  line  and  armed  steamers,  such  as  that  which  tore  down  the 
ramparts  of  Acre,  should  at  once  be  equipped  and  kept  together;  not  less 
than  ten,  if  possible  fifteen  thousand  lam]  troops,  should  be  pul  on  board. 
Such  a force,  if  directed  by  able  officers,  would,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
war  steamers,  and  the  present  gunnery  of  the  British  marine,  destroy  the 
whole  naval  establishments  of  the  United  States  in  a single  campaign.  The 
employment  of  a few  thousand  men,  merely  to  land  here  and  there,  as  we 
did  at  Baltimore,  and  as  we  have  recently  done  iu  China,  would  infallibly 
terminate,  after  great  expense,  in  disappointment  and  defeat. 
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HI.  The  military  resources  of  the  United  States  to  resist  such  a 
system  of  warfare  are  perfectly  trifling ; and  there  is  no  likelihood, 
as  long  as  the  democratic  regime  continues  in  that  country,  of 
their  consenting  during  peace  to  such  assessment  as  is  necessary 
to  give  them  any  thing  like  a respectable  military  force  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Jhe  militia,  which  is  established  in  every  part  of  (he 
country,  cannot  he  considered  as  affording  a considerable  addition  at  nnv 
one  point  to  the  military  force  of  the  United  States ; for  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved far  from  borne,  and  therefore  the  defence  of  each  place  must  rest  on 
lls  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ; and  being  exercised  only  three  davs  in 
the  year,  anil  ior  the  most  part  destitute  even  of  uniform,  it  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  proper  military  operations  in  the  Held.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  demonstrates  what,  a priori,  might  have  been  readily  anticipated  that 
behind  intrenchments  or  stockades,  or  in  the  defence  of  woody  positions 
this  species  of  force  may  often  be  extremely  formidable ; and  the  example  of 
the  contest  „ Tyrol  in  18(H),  is  not  required  to  demonstrate  that  in  such  a 
warfare, skilful  marksmen,  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  ot  Hie  country 
they  arc  employed  to  defend,  may  often  succeed  in  defeating  the  best  disci- 
plined regular  forces.  It  will  he  the  wisdom  of  England,  therefore  in  any 
uturc  hostilities,  to  make  no  attempt  on  the  American  coast  but  with  a very 
powerfui  mi hlary  force;  and  if  such  is  not  at  her  disposal,  to  confine  her 
efforts  to  a close  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  the  United  States,  and  bom- 

au.™  °fvUi  ‘ l°TS  aS  a£Pcar  l0.be  accessible  to  that  species  of  attack, 
on ftri.uie  IV.  In  such  a warfare,  it  is  of  tbc  last  importance  that  hostilities 
SShL  sh?u,d  l,e,  directed  against  public  property  or  merchandize  afloat 
only;  and  that  the  piratical  system  recently  adopted  in  China  of 
threatening  a cay  not  fortified  with  destruction,  if  it  docs  not  redeem 
itself  by  a large  contribution,  should  above  all  tilings  be  avoided  That 
was  just  Aapolcou’s  system  of  war,  w hich  ultimately  occasioned  his  ruin  • 
and  it  was  by  steadily  resisting  any  retaliation  even  of  such  a system  upon 
linn,  that  Wellington  avoided  lighting  up  a national  war  of  resistance  in  the 
south  of  France.  1 he  conflagration  of  the  public  buildings,  other  than  the 
arsenals  at  Washington,  was  as  injudicious  as  it  was  unwarranted-  it 
was  that  unhappy  step  which  produced  the  vigorous  resistance  at  Haiti- 
wore  and  manned  the  redoubts  at  New  Orleans.  The  open  announcement 
of  Beauty  and  Booty  as  the  object  of  that  expedition  (f),  was  the  mode  of 
all  others  best  calculated  loawaken  a vigorous  spirit  of  opposition.  In  everv 
mercantile  community  where  opulence  has  made  any  progress,  the  area t 
object  of  the  citizens  is,  to  extricate  their  property  without  serious  iniurv 
from  the  perils  of  war;  and  when  the  public  defence  has  come  to  depend 
mainly  on  their  exertions,  it  is  seldom  that  they  may  not  he  paralyzed  bv  an 
offer  of  security  to  private  property,  and  hostility  only  against  tl.c  armaments 
of  the  stale.  On  the  other  hand,  a sense  of  danger  to  their  own  possessions 
from  the  city  falling  into  tl.c  hands  of  the  enemy,  is  more  likely  than  any 
thing  to  rouse  its  burghers  to  an  energetic  defence;  and  the  examples  of  Bal- 
timore and  New  Orleans  may  show  at  what  a cost  the  resistance  even  of  suclt 
urban  militia  can  only  he  overcome. 

£££«  I-  ,T,he  1?St.War.  has /le«rly  demonstrated  that  the  command  of 
SS  ke,V5  ^eC‘T  a r;araPai8n  in  the  Canadian  frontier ; and 
„ that,  without  it,  the  best-laid  plans  of  defence  may  fail.  Both  the 
d'scomhiures  sustained  at  laud  in  our  North  American  possessions 
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— ihc  defeat  of  Proctor  at  the  Moravian  village,  the  retreat  of  Provost  from 
Plallsburg — were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  disasters  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Champlain.  The  movement  of  Chauncey  gained  the  ascendency 
on  Lake  Ontario.  Toronto  was  taken;  and  the  serious  invasion,  which  was, 
arrested  only  by  the  heroism  at  Chippewa,  was  commenced.  Knowing, 
then,  where  the  danger  lies,  and  where  the  means  of  averting  it  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  liritish  government  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for 
hostilities,  and  in  an  especial  manner  ready  at  a moment’s  warning  to  equip 
or  prepare  a formidable  naval  force  alike  on  Champlain,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
And  on  tiiis  subject  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  two  facts  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  war,  attention  to  which  will  prove  of  vital  impor- 
tance on  the  first  renewal  of  hostilities.  1.  That  such  are  the  facilities  for 
shipbuilding  ou  live  lakes  which  the  United  States  enjoy,  partly  from  being 
at  borne  on  their  shores,  partly  from  the  woods  in  their  neighbourhood  not 
having  been  felled  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  the  American  gQvcrn- 
menl  had  entered  into  a contract  with  shipbuilders  at  Sackett’s  harbour  in 
December  181-1,  to  have  two  sail  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each  ready  for  sea 
on  Lake  Ontario  within  sixty  days  of  the  time  when  Ihc  timber  was  stand- 
ing in  Ihc  forest  (1).  2.  That  the  rapidity  of  shipbuilding  is  much  impaired 
on  the  liritish  side,  by  the  older  civilization  of  the  country,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  forests  near  the  waters  on  the  Canadian  shores  have  been  felled 
for  the  market  of  Great  Britain'.  In  consequence,  preparation  and  foresight 
are  more  imperatively  required  on  the  English  than  the  American  part ; and 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  early  success,  important  in  all  wars,  will  probably 
prove  decisive  in  the  next  contest  with  America,  from  the  ardent  passion 
which  it  will  awaken  in  their  democratic  community,  and  the  wide  extent 
of  defenceless  shores  which  a superiority  on  the  Lakes  will  at  once  expose  to 
their  incursions.  Have  we,  then,  an  adequate  supply  of  seasoned  w ood,  and 
an  ample  stock  of  naval  stores  ready  to  turn  instantly  to  the  purposes  of 
shipbuilding,  as  soon  as  hostilities  break  out,  or  appear  imminent,  with  the 
United  Stales;  and  are  these  stores  so  well  secured  by  fortifications  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  a cnuj>-de-main1  These  arc  questions  upon  which  it  well 
becomes  the  British  government  and  nation  to  reflect : for  upon  the  answer 
to  them  our  preservation  of  Canada,  our  retention  with  it  of  one-fourth  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  consequent  maintenance  of  our  maritime  su- 
periority and  national  existence,  arc  indissolubly  wound  up. 
fwor’uuii  'll- 11 must  1*°  evident  to  every  observer,  that  the  British  govem- 
i.ov.,',,'"  merit  were  much  in  error  in  many  particulars  connected  with  the 
uT"w!,‘r""  late  war  with  America.  Undue  contempt  for  their  adversaries— 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  style  of  frigates  which  they  had  constructed — im- 
perfect and  hasty  manning  of  vessels  neglect  in  providing  adequate  crews 
of  seamen  for  the  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the  disasters  which 
were  incurred.  The  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
the  wants  of  a navy  which  bad  then  six  hundred  ships  of  war  in  commission, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  turning  every  spare  hand  and  guinea  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  may  excuse  this  neglect  previous 
to  the  taking  of  Paris,  but  they  furnish  no  apology  for  its  continuance  after 
that  period;  and  it  was  precisely  then  that  the  greatest  disasters  were  in- 
curred. No  excuse  will  remain  for  a repetition  of  the  errors  in  any  future 
contest.  Wo  know  to  what  causes  our  past  reverses  have  been  owing,  and  wo 
will  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  they  are  again  incurred.  And  of  all  the  neces- 
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silics  of  such  a contest,  there  is  none  so  urgent  as  that  of  providing  in  its 
very  outset  adequate  crews  of  skilled  seamen,  both  for  the  squadrons  on  the 
lakes,  and  the  single  vessels  which  are  to  combat  the  detached  frigates  which 
. the  Americans  will  certainly  send  out  to  cruise  against  our  marine.  Unless 
this  is  attended  to,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  disaster  will  be  incurred  : for 
they  will  man  a few  frigates  at  sea,  and  squadrons  on  the  lakes,  w ith  the 
choice  of  fifty  thousand  seamen,  thrown  idle  by  the  blockade  of  their  har- 
bours, and  having  one-half  of  their  number  English  sailors. 

Tiirr.  u VIII.  If  dueattenlion  be  paid  to  these  measures  of  provident  de- 

lltllr  ilnnger  - . . . t.'W.  ■ „ 

or  unadu  tencc,  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
!j"“5aT,‘  tained  that  America  will  succeed,  by  force  of  arms,  in  wresting 
1""“'  Canada  from  the  British  crown.  It  is  vain  for  the  United  Slates  to 
refer  to  their  liftccn  hundred  thousand  militia  in  arms  : these  local  forces, 
for  the  most  part  wretchedly  disciplined,  and  spread  over  an  extent  of  terri 
lory  equal  to  all  Europe,  can  add  little  to  the  strength  of  an  invading  army. 
Such  an  irruption,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  burning  a few  towns  or 
arsenals  on  the  frontier,  must  be  conducted  by  means  of  regular  forces,  and 
the  American  democracy  will  never  tax  themselves,  during  peace,  for  the 
establishment  of  a powerful  standing  army.  If,  indeed,  they  could  make  war 
maintain  war,  and,  like  Napohkm,  quarter  half  their  troops  permanently  on 
other  countries ; or  like  the  Homans,  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia, 
proclaim  an  universal  liberation  from  imposts  to  themselves  as  the  result  of 
their  conquests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  gladly  accede  to  any 
augmentation  of  their  standing  army.  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
effecting  such  a transference  of  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  the  vanquished, 
by  the  conquest  of  their  only  neighbours,  the  Mexicans  and  savages,  taxa- 
tion, to  be  effective,  must  begin  at  home,  and  therefore,  while  the  present 
constitution  lasts,  it  never  will  be  attempted,  at  least  for  prospective  objects. 
The  militia  of  the  North  American  provinces  of  Great  Britain  amount  now  to 
above  a hundred  thousand  : and,  from  a population  of  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  souls,  they  are  capable  of  being  raised  to  double  that  amount.  Such 
a force,  though  of  little  service  from  the  difliculty  of  moving  it  in  offensive 
operations,  is,  with  the  aid  of  twenty  thousand  regular  British  soldiers,  am- 
ply sufficient,  especially  in  a woody  country,  to  repel  any  invasion  which  the 
United  States,  with  an  army  in  peace  of  only  twelve  thousand  men,  could 
bring  against  it. 

Th«A.n,ri-  IX.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  American  navy 
Sir  in  the  late  war,  and  the  serious  conflicts  which  always  will  await 
*hc  British  in  contending  with  them  on  that  element,  it  may  well 
pow,r-  be  doubted  whether  the  United  States  are  ever  destined  to  become 
a great  naval  power.  Their  reluctance  to  submit  to  any  heavy  or  direct 
taxation  during  peace,  with  a view  to  secure  the  contingent  bcnelits  of  war, 
must  permanently  prevent  them  from  equipping  an  adequate  number  of 
ships.  They  have  now  a population  of  seventeen  millions,  being  just  the 
population  of  the  British  islands  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoldon:  Great 
Britain  bad  then  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  hundred 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  in  the  navy  (1);  and  America  has  now,  including 
all  building,  just  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  seventeen  frigates,  and  thirty-three 
brigs  and  sloops  (2).  The  prodigious  outlet  for  population  andinduslry  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  fortunes  to  be  realized  there,  and  tho  evi- 
dent determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  that  direction, 

(l)  Jnte,  ix.  45.  (2)  Stat,  Mm,  of  America,  77. 
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leaves  little  doubtlhat  agricultural  industry  will  form  thcstaple  of  the  country 
for  a course  of  ages.  America,  with  its  population  of  seventeen  millions,  has 
now  only  fifty-six  thousand  sailors  in  her  commercial  marine  (f) : Great 
Britain,  with  its  population  of  twenty-seven  millions,  has  two  hundred 
thousand.  Of  the  fifty-six  thousand  sailors  in  the  United  States,  it  is  under- 
stood, no  less  than  thirty-three  thousand  are  of  British  origin  (2).  And  what 
decisively  proves  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is  hetter  adapted  for  seafaring 
employment  than  that  of  America,  it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
that  while  the  reciprocity  system,  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  continuance, 
has  nearly  extinguished  the  British  trade  with  the  Baltic  powers,  and  aug- 
mented theirs  with  England  in  a similar  proportion,  alone  of  all  other  coun- 
tries it  has  led  to  the  increase  of  British  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  of  Ame- 
rican shipping  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  theUnitcd  States  (3).  And  although, 
therefore,  her  tonnage  is  now  very  considerable,  yet  above  a third  of  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonial  possessions ; while  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  British  islands  not  a ninth  part  is  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  American  Republic  (4). 

D.ncrr  rrom  x.  After  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  our  North  American  po9- 
drfrotii.n.  sessions  by  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  mother  country, 
their  maintenance  must  always  chiefly  depend  on  the  attachment  and  sup- 
port of  their  inhabitants.  Much  as  all  mnst  lament  the  effect  which  the  un- 
principled acts  and  criminal  ambition  of  the  revolutionists  of  Lower  Canada 
have  had  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  simple-minded  and  industrious, 
and  once  loyal  and  devoted  inhabitants  of  the  lower  province  from  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  evil  done  is  not  yet  irremediable;  and,  if  taken  in  the 
right  spirit,  it  may  be  rendered,  as  passing  evils  often  arc,  of  lasting  benefit. 
It  will  bring  to  light  and  force  into  notice  many  evils  that  otherwise  might 
have  lain  unobserved,  and  clearly  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  removal. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  the  province  of 
our  North  American  possessions  most  exposed  to  incursion  from  the  United 
States,  is  an  additional  ground  for  security.  But  the  attachment  and  co- 
operation even  of  that  gallant  and  loyal  race  can  be  permanently  relied  on 


jl)  Census,  1840. 


Captain  Marryal’s  America. 

(3)  Tabic  showing  the  comparative  progress  of 
British  and  American  tonnage  in  conducting  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  - 


British  Tons. 

American  Tons. 

1821-9 

. . 35.188  • 

. . 765,098 

1822  • 

. . 70.669  . 

. . 787,961 

1823  . 

. . 89.553  . 

. . 775,271 

1824  . 

. . 67.351  . 

. . 850  033 

1825  . 

. . 63.03 a . 

. . 880.754 

1826  . 

. i G9.2P5  . 

. . 942.206  • 

1827  . 

. . 99,114  - 

. . 918.361 

1828  . 

. . 104,167  . 

. . 868.381 

1829  . 

. . 86,377  . 

. . 872.949 

1830  . 

. . 87.231  - 

. . 907,227 

1831  . 

. . 215,887  . 

. . 922.952 

1832  . 

. . 288.841  . 

. . 9 J 9.622 

1833  . 

. . 383,487  . 

. . 1,111.441 

1834  . 

. 

. . 1.074,670 

1835  . 

. . 529,922  . 

. . 1,352.653 

Britir-b  shipping  lias,  daring  these  1 5 years,  in- 
creased . . . . ' 7 ' . ’ . • 860  per  cent. 

American 77  — 

— •Port**’*  Progress  aft  he  Nation,  11.  167. 


(4)  Total  American  and  British  tonnage  in  the 
Tear  1838  -— 

Tons. 

American,  1,477,928 

Foreign,  , 624,8 1 4 

Total,  ......  2,102,742 

Of  which  to  Great  Britain  and 

Irelaud 269,466 

— North  American  co- 
lonies  . 385.506 

— East  Indies,  . . . 10,557 

— West  Indies,  . . 76-749 

— Guiana,  . ...  4.392 

— Honduras,  , . . 6,434 

— Australia,  . . . 1,053 

Total  tonnage  to  British  Empire,  754,157 
Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in  1838 

British 2,876.236 

Foreign 1.222,803 


Total, 


4,099,030 


Of  which  to  America — British  * 109,951 
— — — American,  373,810 

Total  to  United  States,  . 483,761 
— Po&Tia’s  Pari,  Tablet,  ix.  591,  592  ; and  43,  *4. 
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only  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  the  adoption  and  steady  prosecution  of  a 
good  system  of  colonial  government. 

» tto*  r,i„.  What  should  be  the  leading  principle  of  such  a government  is  no 
^u^rJongcr  a matter  of  doubt;  it  was  announced  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  as  the  rule  of  all  intercourse  between  man  and  man ; and 
subsequent  experience  lias  only  teuded  to  demonstrate  its  universal  applica- 
tion. it  is  simply  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  Consider  the  colonies  as 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  regard  them  in  the  same  light  as  Yorkshire 
or  Middlesex;  treat  them  accordingly,  and  it  will  be  long  indeed  ere  they 
will  seek  to  throw  off  the  British  connexion.  Legislate  for  them  as  you  would 
wish  they  should  legislate  for  you,  if  Quebec  or  Calcutta  were  the  seal  of  the 
central  government,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  remote  dependencies. 
Seek  no  profit  of  them  which  you  arc  not  willing  that  they  should  make  of 
you ; subject  them  to  no  burdens  for  your  own  advantage  which  you  are  not 
willing  to  bear  for  theirs;  give  them,  in  so  far  as  distance  and  circumstances 
will  admit,  the  same  privileges  and  rights  which  you  yourselves  enjoy.  It 
was  neglect  of  these  first  principles,  so  easy  to  see,  so  hard  to  practise, 
which  lost  the  British  the  United  States  in  North,  and  the  Spaniards  the 
whole  of  South  America;  it  is  in  their  observance  that  the  only  secure  foun- 
dation for  our  prescut  magnificent  colonial  empire  is  to  be  found.  And  this 
affords  another  example  of  the  all-important  truth,  which  so  many  other 
passages  of  contemporary  history  lend  to  illustrate,  that  the  laws  of  morality 
are  not  less  applicable  to  social  or  political  than  private  conduct,  and 
that  the  only  secure  foundation  for  national  prosperity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  observance  of  that  system  of  combined  justice  and  good-will  in  the 
concerns  of  nations,  which  the  Gospel  has  prescribed  as  the  rule  for  pri- 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 


CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA,  AND  HUNDRED  DAYS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Universal  transports  io  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War— Anticipations  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  on  its  results — Different  issue  of  events— Honours  and  Rewards  conferred  npon 
the  Generals  engaged— Thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  returned  to  Wellington  in  person 
—The  Norwegian  question,  and  commencement  of  the  coercion  of  that  country  Argument 
on  the  subject  by  the  Opposition  in  Parliament— Answer  of  the  Administration— Continued 
resistance  of  the  Norwegians — Failure  of  all  attempts  at  a Negotiation— Conquest  of  Norway 
by  Sweden— Reflections  on  this  subject,  and  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  conduct  ot  the 
Allies  is  to  be  rested — The  English  Corn-Laws— Historical  sketch  of  them  Progress  of 
deportation  and  importation  during  the  last  hundred  years— Pressing  reasons  for  a protec- 
tion to  the  native  agriculture— Debates  on  this  subject  in  Parliament—  Mr.  lluskissen  and 
the  Government’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  Coru-Laws— Argument  on  the  other  side  by 
Mr.  Rose  and  its  opponents— Progress  of  the  bill,  which  is  at  length  carried— Reflections  on 
this  subject— Great  benefit  which  protection  to  home  Agriculture  afTords  to  home  Manufac- 
tures— Extraordinary  difficulties  which  beset  Louis  XVIII  in  France— Commencement  of 
divisions  in  his  councils — Views  of  the  King,  and  formation  of  the  Constitution— Injudi- 
cious expressions  used  by  the  King’s  ministers  in  the  Legislative  body— Leading  Articles  of 
the  Charter— Its  provisions  in  favour  of  public  freedom— Its  obvious  defects- Real  diflicu  * 
ties  of  the  Restoration— Penury  and  embarrassment  of  Government— System  which  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Bourbons  pursued— Their  great  errors,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Army- 
Faults  of  their  Civil  Administration— Injudicious  regulations  concerning  the  troops  Cha- 
racter of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII— General  causes  of  complaint  alleged  against  the 
Government— Commencement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna — Points  on  which  the  great  powers 
were  united— Alexander  demands  the  whole  of  Poland  on  behalf  of  Russia— Views  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Englaud,  on  this  point—Division  on  the  question  of  Saxony,  and 
mutual  understanding  of  France,  Austria,  and  Englaud — Great  displeasure  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  intimacy  with  Priuce  Eugene— Triple  Alliance  of  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  against  Russia  and  Prussia— Affairs  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of 
Italy— Consternation  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  at  the  Landing  of  Napoleon— Unanimity 
and  vigour  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns— Declarations  of  the  i2lh  March- 
Enthusiasm  of  the  German  people— General  coalition  against  France— Commencement  of  a 
conspiracy  in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon— Its  vast  ramifications  in  the  Army— Secret 
correspondence  of  Napol6on  with  Mural— Napoleon’s  life  in  Elba,  and  conversations  with 
Sir  Neil  Campbell— His  profound  dissimulation— Preparations  for  embarking— Leaves  Elba 
and  lands  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan— His  Urst  proclamation  and  bivouac  ou  the  French  soil— His 
line  of  march  by  Gap  towards  Grenoble— Prodigious  fermentation  in  France— Defection  of 
Labedoydre,  and  memorable  meeting  of  Napoleon  with  his  troops— His  entry  into  Grenoble 
and  decrees  there— Measures  taken  at  Paris  on  this  intelligence  being  received— Dismissal 
of  Soult,  and  the  Couutd’Artois  sent  to  Lyons— Ineffectual  attempts  to  stimulate  a Royalist 
resistance— Advance  of  Napoleon  to  Lyons,  and  general  defection  of  the  Army— Dissolution 
of  the  Chambers,  and  last  measures  of  the  Court— Departure  of  Marshal  Ney  for  the  Army, 
and  his  flagrant  treason— Conduct  of  the  Court  in  the  last  extremity— The  King  retires  from 
Paris  and  goes  to  Gbeut— Napoleon  arrives  at  Fontainebleau— And  makes  his  entry  at  night 
into  Paris— Transports  of  joy  among  the  Imperial  party  there— His  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments—General  stupor  of  the  people  over  France — Efforts  of  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  to 
organize  a resistance  in  the  south— The  Duchess  d’Augouleme  at  Bordeaux— Termination 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  southern  provinces— Military  Treaties  between  the  Allies,  and  im- 
mense Force  which  was  at  their  disposal— Preparations  of  the  British  Government  for  the 
war— Finances  and  Budget  of  Great  Britain  for  isis— Napoleon's  prodigious  activity  in  Mili- 
tary Preparations— Measures  for  the  Resloratiou  of  the  Army,  and  Force  which  he  collected 
for  the  Campaign— Carnot,  Fouche,  and  the  Republicans— Their  great  influence  with  Go- 
vernment—Financial  measures— Formation  of  a Constitution — Ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
French  diplomacy  to  open  a Negotiation  with  the  Allied  Powers— Murat  commences  hosti- 
lities, and  advances  to  the  Po- Rapid  march  of  Uio  Austrians,  and  his  total  Defeat  at  To- 
lentino— Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Throne  of  Naples— Stale  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
WlUalGhctR-M.  Chateaubriand  and  his  able  Writings— Commencement  of  an  Xosqr- 
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rectlon  in  la  Vendee— Measures  of  Nepoli'on  to  crush  it,  and  Pacification  of  that  Province 

—1  he  Champ  de  Mai  at  Paris— Speech  of  Napoleon  on  the  occasion— Great  division  of  opi- 
nion at  Paris —Napoleon’s  plan  of  the  Campaign— Formation  of  a Government  for  his  ab- 
sence— Commencement  of  the  Campaign— Force  and  position  of  the  Allied  Armies — Dispo- 
sition  of  the  French  soldiers— Defensive  preparations  of  Bluchcr  and  Wellington— Their 
effective  forces— Description  of  the  Field  of  Ligny— Bailie  of  Ligny— Desperate  Conflict 
between  the  two  Armies— Their  mnlunl  Exasperation—  Defeat  of  the  Prussians— Battle  of 
Quatre  liras— Desperate  Resistance  of  the  British— Their  great  Losses— But  ultimately  re- 
pulse the  Enemy— Retreat  of  Wellington  to  Watf.kloo—  lie  resolves  to  give  Battle,  in 
concert  with  Blucher — Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle — Night  before  the  Battle,  and  feel- 
ings in  the  two  Armies— Force  on  both  Sides— Commencement  of  the  Battle— Defeat  of  the 
French  Attack  under  D'Erlon— Capture  of  La  Have  Salnte— Desperate  charges  of  Cavalry 
in  the  Centre — Arrival  of  Bulow’s  corps  of  Prussians  at  Planchcnois— Their  repulse— Fright- 
ful carnage  in  both  Armies— Last  attack  of  (he  Imperial  Guard— Its  defeat— Arrival  of  an- 
other Prussian  corps  on  the  Field— Advance  of  Uic  British  and  overthrow  of  the  Old  Guard 
—Total  Bout  of  the  French-  Flight  of  Napoleon— llis  arrival  at  Paris— Consternation  in 
the  Chambers— Vehemence  of  Lafayette  and  the  Republicans  against  the  Emperor— In- 
trigues to  force  him  to  Abdicate— His  second  Abdication— Advance  of  the  British  and  Prus- 
sians to  Paris— Stormy  Scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers— Attempts  to  defend  Paris — Their 
entire  Failure,  and  Its  Capitulation— Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians  into  the  French 
capital— Journey  of  Napoldon  to  Rochfort— lid  delivers  himself  up,  and  is  taken  on  board 
the  Bellerophon— Letter  to  the  Princo  Regent— Homo va I to  St. -Helena— Melancholy  condi- 
tion of  Paris  after  the  second  Restoration— The  bridge  of  Jena  is  saved  by  Wellington— 
Restoration  of  the  objects  of  Art  in  the  Museum  to  their  rightful  owners— Treaty  of  Peace 
—Severe  measures  of  Government— Trial  and  Execution  of  Labedoy£ro  and  of  Marshal  Ney 
— Reflections  on  this  Event— Seizure  and  Execution  of  Murat— Napoldon  at  St.-Hclona — 
Conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards  him— His  last  Illness  and  Death— Interment  at 
St.-Iielena— Parallel  between  him  and  Wellington— Subsequent  Transport  of  his  Bones  to 
Paris  - And  final  Deposit  of  them  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 

Tnc  glorious  termination  of  the  war  excited  a degree  of  enthu- 
......iSu  siastlc  joy  in  the  British  dominions,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 

give  an  adequate  idea,  and  of  which  subsequent  ages  will  scarcely 
tlio  pc.ire.  be  able  to  form  a conception.  A great  proportion  of  the  people  had 
grown  into  existence  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  and  inhaled  with 
their  earliest  brcalli  an  ardent  desire  for  its  success  : all  capable  of  reflection 
felt,  that  whatever  opinion  they  might  have  entertained  us  to  policy  in  the 
outset,  the  fate  and  character  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  irrevocably  slaked 
upon  the  throw,  and  that  their  own  and  their  children’s  freedom  depended 
upon  its  result.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  had  been  watched  with  intense, 
and  often  hopeless  anxiety : its  conclusion  was  marked  by  a splendour  as  un- 
looked-for as  it  was  unexampled.  With  whatever  diversity  of  feelings  its 
commencement  had  been  regarded  by  the  great  parlies  who  divided  the 
nation,  its  long  continuance  had  united  their  wishes  : the  bloody  triumpbs 
of  the  French  Revolutionists  had  alarmed  even  the  warmest  votaries  of 
liberty  : the  stern  despotism  of  Napoleon  had  alienated  their  affections;  his 
unrelenting  war  against  freedom,  lerritied  their  adherents.  The  patriots 
rejoiced  in  the  result,  because  it  secured  the  glory  and  independence  of  their 
country : the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  because  it  closed  a gulf  which  threa- 
tened to  swallow  up  all  ancient  institutions;  the  friends  of  liberty,  because  it 
had  been  achieved  by  tiic  united  efforts  of  the  European  people,  and  appeared 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  establishment  of  lasting  freedom  in  France.  The 
former  anticipated  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity 
from  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  : the  latter  beheld,  in  thenecessities 
to  which  the  continental  sovereigns  had  been  reduced,  and  the  spirit  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  cull  forth,  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day  in  the 
annals  of  freedom.  The  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1814,  wound  up  these  fcoliugs  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  All 
ranks,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  In 
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the  anxiety  and  animation  of  public  events,  the  distresses  and  the  joys  of 
private  life  were  for  a time  forgotten  : misery  itself  lost  its  poignancy  in  the 
contagion  of  general  exultation.  No  other  subject  was  spoken  of  in  the  streets, 
no  other  canvassed  in  company,  hardly  any  other  thought  of  in  private.  The 
feelings  of  the  whole  British  nation  resembled  those  of  a crowded  audience  in 
a theatre,  when  the  genius  of  the  actor,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a multitude, 
break  down  the  barriers  of  individual  restraint,  and  draw  from  assembled 
thousands  one  simultaneous  burst  of  common  emotion. 

Ln’he  Even  after  “ the  festive  cities’  blaze”  was  no  longer  seen,  and  the 
frirndiof  roar  of  artillery  had  ceased  to  cause  the  heart  to  throb,  more 
(lit*  rr.ull.  thoughtful  observers  reflected  with  feelings  of  extraordinary  thank- 
fulness  for  the  past  and  sanguine  anticipations  for  (the  future  on 
the  marvellous  events  of  the  war.  Thero  seemed  a poetical  justice  in  its 
result,  an  equity  in  the  retribution  which  had  befallen  the  great  and  guilty 
nation,  which  spoke  at  once  the  present  God.  Anticipations  the  most  sanguine 
on  the  future  progress  of  liberty  in  France  itself,  were  formed  by  its  most 
zealous  supporters  in  this  country.  “ Deplorable  as  have  been  the  excesses,” 
it  was  said,  “ bloodstained  the  hands  of  the  first  apostles  of  freedom  in  that 
country,  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  A constitutional  monarchy  has 
at  last  been  erected  : guarantees  of  liberty  established  : compared  with  the 
freedom  she  will  enjoy  under  the  restoration,  her  condition  under  the  old 
monarchy  was  slavery  itself.  The  blood  of  Robespierre  was  but  for  a season  : 
the  carnage  of  Napoleon  has  passed  away;  but  the  glorious  fabric  of  freedom 
has  emergod  unsullied  even  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  its  founders,  and  a 
brighter  era  opened  on  the  human  race,  from  the  very  crimes  which  appeared 
to  overcast  its  prospects.” 

vrry  iiifrr-  Such  hopes  are  the  dream  of  the  poet ; they  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  melodrama,  but  they  arc  not  the  history  of  man.  A constant 
ofcv.ui..  struggle  with  evil,  a perpetual  contest  for  the  mastery  with  the 
powers  of  sin,  is  his  destiny  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  of  nations.  The 
crimes  committed  during  the  Revolution  had  been  too  great,  the  breaches 
formed  too  wide,  the  blood  shed  too  profuse,  the  injuries  inflicted  too  serious, 
to  admit  of  a pacific  and  prosperous  society  being  built  up  out  of  the  ruins 
they  had  produced.  Human  passions  do  not  subside  like  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  when  the  winds  arc  stilled  ; human  iniquity,  once  let  loose,  cannot 
be  restrained  as  soon  as  the  original  actors  in  it  have  been  destroyed.  The 
winged  words  spoken,  the  immortal  thoughts  written,  the  irreparable  deeds 
done,  must  work  out  their  appropriate  effect ; for  good  or  for  evil  they  are 
committed  to  the  stream  of  time,  and  generations  yet  unborn  must  reap  their 
fruits.  Irreligion,  passion,  the  thirst  for  illicit  gratification,  are  easily  let  in 
to  a nation;  they  find  a ready  entrance  in  the  deceitful  desires  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  they  are  admitted  amidst  a chorus  of  joyous  hopes  and  sanguine 
anticipations ; ages  must  elapse,  generations  unborn  descend  to  their  tomb, 
possibly  a new  dominant  race  be  introduced  from  distant  and  uncorrupted 
states,  before  they  can  be  extirpated.  The  effect  of  noble  thoughts,  of  just 
principles,  of  elevated  conceptions,  is  never  lost ; it  is  more  durable  upon  the 
human  race,  and  often  finally  Improves  its  fortunes  ; but  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  incomparably  more  slow  in  the  purification  of  mankind  than  the  pas- 
sions of  vice  arc  in  corrupting  them.  He  knew  the  destiny  of  mortals,  and 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world  better,  who  said,  “ For  1 the  Lord  thy  God  am  a . 
jealous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  show  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments.” 
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uoiMmui  The  peace  with  France  formed  the  subject  of  universal  thought 
t,r'aV'  throughout  the  nation  ; but  its  conditions  were  so  glorious  to  this 
country,  that  they  could  hardly  form  the  subject  of  debate  in 
irnrnij.  parliament,  and  mere  congratulatory  addresses  are  hardly  worthy 
Jul’  ’•  of  a place  in  history.  Munificent  provision,  though  not  beyond  his 

deserts,  was  made  for  testifying  the  national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  was  proposed  by  government  that  I, .500, 000  should  be  voted  to 
that  illustrious  commander,  in  addition  to  the  L. 100, 000  already  bestowed 
on  him  by  Parliament;  but  when  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
highly  to  their  honour,  considering  the  persevering  resistance  they  bad  made 
April  ».  to  the  war,  that  it  should  be  increased  to  L.-100,000,  making  half 

a million  in  all  which  he  had  received  from  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
The  enlarged  sum  was  voted  without  a dissentient  voice;  so  completely  bad 
the  transcendent  services  of  the  British  hero  stilled  the  voice  of  envy  aud 
stilled  the  passions  of  political  hostility.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  l.ord  I.vnedoch,  with  a pension  of  L.2000  a-year 
to  himself  and  his  next  two  surviving  heirs  : a similar  honour  and  pension 
were  bestowed  on  Marshal  Bcresford  and  Sir  Howland  Hill,  who  obtained  the 
dignities  of  Lords  Beresford  and  Ilill.  All  these  grants  were  in  like  manner 
passed  unanimously;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  crown  was  appropriately 
evinced  by  raising  all  his  principal  officers,  including  Picton,  Cole,  l.citb, 
Clinton,  and  almost  all  the  names  which  have  now  acquired  a durable  place 
in  history,  to  the  honours  of  knighthood  ; while  ribands  and  stars  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  among  their  less  elevated  brethren  in  arms.  Wellington  him- 
self, with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  nation,  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  duke  (f). 

A striking  and  impressive  scene  occurred  when  the  British  hero 
bj iu« ii.ium  Was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  receive  publicly  the 
raon““  ni  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  achievements  which  had  shed  such 
s!«ato*a  lustre  on  his  country.  He  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  all  the 
•dam..  members  standing;  and  the  Speaker  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  and  dignified  terms, — “My  Lord,  since  I last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  from  this  place,  a series  of  eventful  years  has  elapsed,  but 
none  w-ilhout  some  mark  and  note  of  your  rising  glory.  The  military  triumphs 
which  your  valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus, 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts  of 
admiring  nations.  Their  names  have  been  written  by  your  conquering  sword 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  with  exultation  to 
our  children.  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has 
alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our  applause;  it  has  been  that 
generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded 
confidence,  and  taught  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a day 
of  victory ; that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude,  which  in  perilous 
times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless 
unshaken  ; and  that  ascendency  of  character,  which,  uniting  the  energies  of 
jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fato  and  fortunes 
of  mighty  empires.  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you 
By  this  House,  in  gratitude  for  your  eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit 
this  day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments;  but  this  nation  well  knows  that 
it  is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that, 

' ft)  tori.  I>eh.  »rii.  S?G.  (34.  A*«.ltr;.  1S(4.  137.  139. 
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amidst  the  constellation  of  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently  visited  our 
country,  we  could  present  to  them  a leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all  common 
acclamation  conceded  the  pre-eminence  ;-and  when  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
the  common  destinies  of  our  nature  shall  have  swept  away  the  present  gene- 
ration, you  will  have  left  your  great  name — an  imperishable  monument — 
exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory  ; and  serving  at  once  to  adorn,  defend, 
and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  among  the  ruling  nations  of 
' the  earth  (1).” 

solemn  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which  these  eloquent  and  cha- 
racterislic  w ords  excited  in  all  who  listened  to  them,  and  rapturous 
for  pence.  j},e  applause  which  ensued,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that 
they  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
replied  in  modest  and  suitable  terms,  in  which,  without  pretending  to 
disclaim  all  merit  himself,  he  ascribed  the  success  which  had  been  achieved 
mainly  to  the  persevering  support  he  had  received  from  the  government, 
and  the  fortitude  and  discipline  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  A few 
days  afterwards  a solemn  thanksgiving  was  returned  in  St.-Paul’s  by  the 
Prince  Regent  and  whole  royal  family,  accompanied  by  the  whole  ministers 
and  privy  council,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  functionaries  in  London,  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  British 
empire  who  were  then  assembled  in  London.  The  multitude  were  deeply 
impressed  when  the  august  procession,  decked  out  with  all  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  passed  through  the  streets;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  sword  presented  to  him  by  Jthe  State  before  him,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  cathedral,  one  burst  of  almost  overpower- 
ing emotion  thrilled  through  every  bosom  in  its  immense  extent.  But  who 
can  rely  on  the  permanent  affection  of  the  ever-changing  multitude?  Could 
the  eye  of  prophecy  have  pierced  the  depths  of  futurity,  it  would  hare 
beheld  the  hero  of  England  then  “ the  observed  of  all  observers,”  and 
almost  sinking  under  “ the  electric  shock  of  a nation’s  gratitude,”  reviled 
by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  execrated  by  the  mob,  and  narrowly 
escaping  death  from  their  infuriated  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  very  spot, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  and  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo ! Themis-, 
tocles,  the  saviour  of  Athens,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  his  country- 
men at  the  court  of  the  great  king;  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  died 
an  exile  on  a foreign  shore;  his  ungrateful  country  did  not  possess  his 
bones  (2). 

Imrrferrne.  An  important  discussion,  alike  interesting  from  the  simple  cha- 
*riu7*‘  ractcr  of  the  people  whose  fate  was  at  issue,  and  the  principles 
in  regard  to  the  future  settlement  of  Europe  which  it  involved, 
took  place  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Norway.  It  has  been 
b'swnim.  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  part  of  the  secret  engagements 
contracted  by  Alexander  to  Bernadolte,  at  Abo  in  1812,  that  he  should  receive 
that  kingdom,  in  exchange  for  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Swedish 
crown  which  were  coded  to  Denmark,  and  that  by  the  subsequent  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  not  only  had  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.-James’s 
been  obtained  to  their  arrangement,  but  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaged,  if 
necessary,  to  assist  in  an  active  manner  with  his  fleet  to  carry  the  treaty 
into  effect  (5).  The  period  had  now  arrived  when  Bernadolte  claimed  the  per-, 
formance  of  these  stipulations,  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  Great 
V ■>  i -Y  *»*«.  !«•>■  M 1 4*W  i-:>  ' 
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Britain  to  perform  her  engagements  for  the  coercion  of  tho  Norwegians  into 
obedience  to  this  transfer.  The  court  of  Denmark  had  acceded  to  it,  by  tho 
treaty  which  admitted  them  into  the  Grand  Alliance  (f),  as  indeed  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  external 
power  of  France  by  the  battle  of.Lcipsic  and  evacuation  of  Germany.  But 
the  Norwegians  loudly  protested  against  this  forcible  transfer  of  a free  people 
to  the  rule  of  their  hereditary  enemies;  and  not  only  refused  to  admit  the 
Swedish  authorities,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
but  made  preparations  to  resist  any  forcible  occupation  of  their  territory, 
and  dispatched  envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  interest  the  English  people  in  their 
cause.  In  consequence,  a Swedish  army  assembled  under  the  Crown  Prince 
on  the  frontier,  and  Great  Britain  dispatched  some  vessels  of  war,  to  com- 
mence a blockade  of  the  harbours  of  Norway.  This  proceeding  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Europe,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  questions  at 
issue  to  tho  parties,  and  the  indication  which  it  afforded  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Allieti  Powers  in  regard  to  other  countries,  which,  in  like  manner, 
it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  transfer  from  their  ancient  dominion  to 
new  sovereigns.  It  became  the  subject  of  warm  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament;  and  the  arguments  there  urged  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention, 
that  they  were  brought  forward  in  the  only  assembly  in  existence  where 
the  subject  could  with  perfect  freedom  be  discussed  (2). 

Argument  On  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  maintained  by  Earl  Grey, 

Jrrl  of  Lord  Grenville,  aud  Mr.  Wynne— “British  policy  never  sustained 
a deeper  shock,  nor  British  character  a deeper  stain,  than  in  the 
conduct  which  has  recently  been  pursued  in  regard  to  Norway. 
If  indeed  it  were  incumbent  on  this  country,  on  a fair  construction  of  the 
treaty  with  Sweden,  to  assist  by  the  co-operation  of  force  in  the  reduction 
of  Norway,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that  the  evil,  how  great  soover,  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedy,  and  that  even  oppressions  must  be  enforced, 
rather  than  breach  of  faith  incurred.  But  are  we  hound  by  the  treaty  to 
employ  force  to  compel  the  Norwegians  to  submit  to  a forcible  junction 
with  Sweden?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we  arc  not.  it  is  merely 
stipulated  * that  we  are  to  use  our  good  offices  to  obtain  the  annexation,  and 
even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.’  But  force  was  not  to  be  employed, 
unless  the  King  of  Denmark  refused  to  join  the  northern  alliance.  If,  then, 
force  had  been  already  employed  to  compel  that  junction,  we  had  done  all 
that  weengaged,  and  are  liberated  from  any  further  obligations.  Now,  when 
were  we  called  on  to  interpose  force  to  compel  this  junction?  When  Denmark 
had  joined  the  northern  alliance — when  her  troops  have  marched  in  sup- 
port of  the  Common  cause — and  when  she  has  not  only  ceded  Norway,  .but 
has  expressly  fulfilled  that  condition,  upon  the  refusal  of  which  the  employ- 
ment of  force  was  made  to  depend. 

“ We  arc  clearly,  therefore,  not  bound  to  co-operate  by  force,  either  by 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  treaty ; and  if  not,  arc  we  called  upon  to  inter- 
pose by  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  or  the  merits  of  the  hostility  to  which 
we  have  chosen  to  make  Ourselves  a party  ? Here  the  argument  is,  if  possible, 
still  stronger.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  no  right  to  transfer  the  people  of 
Norway  against  their  will.  He  might  withdraw  himself  from  their  protec- 
tion; he  might  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance  to  him;  but  lie  had  no 
right  to  transfer  that  allegiance  to  another  stale : it  became  then  the  right 
of  the  people  to  determine  to  wholn  their  allegiance  should  be  transferred. 

f 
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Authority  is  not  necessary  to  support  a position  so  plain,  so  entirely  in 
unison  with  the  first  principles  of  natural  justice.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
quote  authority  on  such  a point,  our  greatest  international  lawyers,  Grolius, 
Pulfemlorir,  and  Vatic],  are  unanimous  upon  it.  They  state  that  a sovereign 
may,  in  case  of  necessity,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their  towns,  but  that 
this  being  done,  it  rests  with  the  people  thehiselves  to  select  the  state  to 
whom  they  will  transfer  their  allegiance.  Provinces  of  an  empire,  indeed 
snch  as  Franche-Comtc  and  F.orraine,  have  often  been  transferred  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants;  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  cession  of  an 
integral  independent  state,  such  as  Norway.  And  whenever  such  a stretch 
has  been  attempted,  as  in  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  by  France  or  the 
transfer  of  Scotland  by  Raliol  to  Edward  I,  the  iniquitous  measure  has  met 
with  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  subsequent  limes,  and  the  heroes  who 
strove  to  resist  it  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  historian,  the  theme  of 
the  poet,  in  every  subsequent  age.  If  a more  recent  example  is  required, 
look  at  Spain.  Ferdinand  VII  ceded  his  people  to  Napoleon  by  the  treaty  of 
Bayonne;  but  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  transfer,  they  strenuously  resisted 
it,  and  for  the  last  six  years  our  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  aid 
them  in  withstanding  that  usurpation,  which  we  are  now  with  as  little 
justice  about  to  force  on  the  Norwegians. 

“ Have  the  services  of  Sweden  in  the  common  cause  been  so  important  the 
fidelity  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  his  engagements  so  conspicuous,  as  to  cal’l  for 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ? It  is  notorious  that  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  Have  Sir  C.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Thornton  never  stated  in  their 
despatches,  that  Sweden  was  backward  in  aiding  the  common  cause?  Have 
her  troops  ever  taken  the  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  combined  operations? 
Even  at  the  battle  of  I.eipsic,  Sir  C.  Stewart  has  loudly  complained  that 
Sweden  hung  back,  and  that  the  utmost  efforts  were  necessary  to  bring  her 
troops  into  action.  Subsequently,  instead  of  directing  his  troops  to  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Flanders,  the  Crown  Prince  employed  them  entirely  against 
Denmark;  and  during  the  campaign  inFrance,  his  inactivity  became  so  conspi- 
cuous, that  the  Hanseatic  Legion,  intended  to  have  been  under  his  direction 
was  transferred  to  that  of  General  Bulow,  and  two  entire  corps  of  his  army 
were  at  once  withdrawn  from  his  orders,  and  placed  under  the  directions  of 
Marshal  Itlucher.  Is  it  then  for  such  a lukewarm,  suspicious  ally  that  we  are 
to  incur  the  odium  of  concurring  in  the  subjugation  of  a freeborn  and  gallant 
people? 

“ The  policy  of  this  co-operation  is  as  mistaken  as  its  principle  is  unjust. 
Sweden  is  attached  to  France,  because  it  may  be  aided,  and  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  it : it  is  jealous  of  Russia,  because  it  may  be  injured,  and  cannot  be 
benefited  by  it.  The  frown  Prince  will  never  lose  his  attachment  to  the  land 
of  his  birth;  in  his  case,  national  partiality,  old  recollections,  will  conspire 
with  new  interests  and  acquired  desires  to  attach  him  to  the  French  alliance. 
Rather  than  sec  Norway  anucxcd  to  Sweden,  it  would  be  incomparably  better 
to  see  it  erected  into  an  independent  power.  And  as  such  a power,  if  inde- 
pendent, would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with  this  country,  it  would 
prove  of  essential  service  in  furnishing  materials  for  our  navy  from  a quarter 
from  whence  the' supplies  are  never  likely  to  fail.  But  fail  they  un- 
questionably will  if  this  annexation  is  persisted  in;  for  on  the  first  general 
war  in  Europe,  Sweden  will  join  with  France,  from  inevitable  and  well- 
founded  dread  of  the  power  of  Russia  (f).” 

■ - • • • . • > • >«* . 

(1)  Pari.  Deb.  xxtHi.  768, 78S.  *'  * - . , • * . 
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Atob™’*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Castlercagh,  Lord  Har- 

traiinn.  rowby,  and  Lord  Liverpool — “ This  question  is  to  be  determined, 
not  by  the  general  considerations  which  have  been  brought  forward  with 
such  glowing  eloquence  on  the  opposite  side,  but  the  necessities  of  the  case 
when  the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  concluded,  and  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
treaty  itself.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  this  country,  at  the  time  when  the 
co-operation  of  Sweden  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  that  power  against  the  common  enemy;  and  to  that  end  we 
engaged  to  put  Sweden  in  possession  of  Norway,  which  being  in  possession 
of  a hostile  state,  rendered  it  impossible  for  its  government  to  send  forces  to 
any  considerable  amount  to  the  continent  until  it  was  secured  from  attack 
on  that  vulnerable  side.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  accordingly,  by  his  treaty 
with  Sweden,  bound  himself  to  secure  to  the  latter  power  the  crown  of 
Norway;  and  Great  Britain  pledged  itself  by  its  treaty  to  the  same  effect,  by 
using  its  good  olliccs  with  Denmark,  and  if  necessary  by  naval  co-operation. 
It  was  certainly  provided  that  we  should  not  employ  force  without  making 
an  attempt  to  induce  Denmark  to  join  the  general  confederacy,  and  that 
power  had  done  so.  But  unless  there  was  something  illegal  in  the  original 
treaty,  can  it  lie  maintained  that  we  are  bound  to  stop  short  at  the  nominal 
cession,  and  do  nothing  to  put  our  ally  in  possession  of  the  territory  which 
we  had  expressly  agreed  he  should  possess? 

“ As  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty  itself,  that  was  a different  question,  which 
it  was  loo  late  to  discuss,  as  it  had  been  concluded  and  acted  upon,  and 
formed  part  of  the  public  convention  of  Europe.  But  even  if  that  question 
were  to  be  again  opened  up,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  treaty 
with  Sweden  might  be  defended  on  the  best  principles  of  justice  and  ex- 
pedience. Many  weighty  authorities  indeed  have  laid  it  down,  that  a sove- 
reign cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  alienate  his  whole 
dominions  : but  they  also  slate,  what  common  sense  sufficiently  demon- 
strates, that  a particular  town  or  province  may  be  validly  ceded  without  such 
consent.  By  all  the  treaties  which  have  terminated  the  great  wars  of  Europe, 
large  cessions  of  territory  have  been  made;  they  were  in  fact  the  price  of  the 
pacification,  and  without  them  that  blessing  could  not  have  been  obtained. 
In  particular,  this  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  of  Amiens,  and  of 
Utrecht;  and  by  all  concluded  by  Napoleon,  large  provinces  were  ceded  with- 
out any  complaint  being  made  by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Sicily,  Naples, 
Flanders,  and  almost  all  the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  as  much  independent 
states  as  Norway,  have  at  different  times  been  ceded.  Did  not  Lord  Chatham 
boast  that  lie  would  conquer  Germany  in  America?  a saying  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  would  be  founded  in  gross  injustice.  If  the 
consent  of  the  people  to  their  cession  were  requisite  to  the  legal  validity  of 
their  transfer,  treaties  would  be  nugatory;  every  attempt  at  pacification 
would  lead  only  to  a difficult  and  often  ineffectual  negotiation  with  the 
subjects  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be  ceded;  and  wars  would  be  inter- 
minable, from  the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the  victorious  party  any 
advantage  which  might  induce  him  to  terminate  his  hostility.  The  obligation 
on  the  part  of  subjects  to  submit  to  such  transfers,  is  but  a part  of  the  general 
result  of  the  social  union,  by  which  the  original  liberty  of  each  citizen  is  to 
a certain  degree  impaired  for  the  public  good. 

“ Whether  or  uot  the  Crown  Prince  has  in  every  instance  exerted  himself 
with  the  greatest  vigour  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  the  common 
enemy,  is  not  now  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  co-operation  on  the 
whole  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service,  and  such  as  fully  entitles  him 
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to  his  stipulated  reward.  Had  he  not,  by  his  accession  to  the  alliance,  created 
a formidable  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  which  penetrated 
into  Russia,  we  might  have  been  at  this  moment  occupied,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  minnlite  of  our  engagements  with  Sweden,  in  anxiously  delibe- 
rating on  the  means  of  averting  invasion  from  our  own  shores.  The  policy 
of  strengthening  Sweden  is  equally  clear  : the  great  evil  of  modern  Europe, 
which  has  hitherto  led  to  such  frequent  wars  of  ambition  by  the  greater 
powers,  has  been  the  number  of  lesser  stales  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
at  once  a field  for  their  hostility  and  a prey  to  their  cupidity.  It  is  our 
wisdom,  therefore,  so  to  strengthen  the  second-rate  powers  as  may  render 
the  balance  more  even,  and  prevent  their  dominions  from  becoming,  as 
heretofore,  the  mere  battle-field  in  which  the  greater  powers  find  an  arena 
for  their  contests  and  the  prize  of  their  hostility.  The  resistance  of  the 
Norwegians  to  this  projected  union  with  Sweden  has  been  entirely  fomented 
by  the  Danes,  who,  having  secured  their  equivalent  in  Pomerania,  are  now 
striving  also  to  retain  Norway  : it  has  been  consequent  on  a journey  of  the 
heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Denmark,  who  went  from  Copenhagen  to 
Norway,  and  was  declared  king  of  that  country.  The  terms  of  the  proposed 
union  were  studiously  concealed  from  the  Norwegians;  but  when  they  come 
to  be  known,  all  opposition  on  their  part  will  cease,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  a large  portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  inhabitants  (1).” 
camimicd  Upon  a division  Parliament  supported  ministers  in  the  course  they 
nl’ihr'sor.  had  adopted  on  this  subject  in  both  houses  : the  majority  in  the 
wr,i«ns.  pecrs  being  81 , in  the  Commons,  two  days  afterwards,  no  less  than 
138.  The  resistance  of  the  Norwegians,  however,  still  continued;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Swedish  government  to  have  recourse  to  actual  hosti- 
lities to  effect  the  occupatiou  of  this  much-coveted  acquisition.  A proclama- 
*'*>■  » lion  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  containing  an  engagement  to  leave  to 
the  nation  the  power  of  establishing  a constitution  on  the  footing  of  national 
representation,  to  leave  to  its  inhabitants  the  power  of  taxing  themselves, 
*pr»  ij.  and  not  to  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  two  countries,  met  with 
very  little  attention,  as  did  a letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
two  months  afterwards,  in  which  he  counselled  them  to  submit,  disavowed 
the  act  of  Prince  Christian,  who  had  gone  to  Norway  and  been  proclaimed 
King  of  that  country,  and  forbade  all  llio  officers  in  his  service  to  remain  in 
the  country  in  its  present  state.  Prince  Christian,  however,  was  not  discou- 
raged; he  traversed  the  mountains  between  Sweden  and  Drontheim,and  was 
every  where  met  by  crowds  of  peasants,  shouting  with  enthusiastic  ardour, 
“ We  will  live  or  die  for  old  Norway’s  freedom  ;”  aud  when  at  the  monu- 
ment in  the  pass  of  Gutbrandslhal,  famous  for  the  destruction  of  a band  of 
Swedish  invaders,  he  read  the  inscription,  “Woe  to  the  Norwegian  whose 
blood  does  not  boil  in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  this  monument !”  thousands 
of  voices  rent  the  sky  with  the  exclamation,  “Thou  shall  not  leave  us!” 
tvn.  i0  Continuing  his  journey  to  Drontheim  he  was  unanimously  saluted 
as  Regent : the  Danish  flag  was  taken  down  to  the  sound  of  a funeral  dirge ; 
the  Norwegian  banner  hoisted  amidst  shouts  of  acclamation;  Norway  was 
feu. ,i.  declared  independent;  peace  was  declared  with  Great  Britain;  a 
deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  the  British  government  to  deprecate  the 
proposed  coercion ; and  Count  Axel  Rosen,  the  Swedish  envoy,  who  came  com- 
missioned to  receive  execution  of  the  treaty  from  the  government  of  Stock- 
holm, was  informed  that,  till  the  declaration  of  independence  was  commu- 

(I)  Pari.  Deb.  xxviii.  783,  807* 
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nieatcd  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  no  answer  to  his  requisitions  could  be 
madc(f). 

Faiiur*  »r  Tho  engagements  of  the  Allied  powers, however,  towards  Sweden, 
t1 2,1  were  too  stringent  to  permit  of  any  attention  being  paid  even  to 
“to  these  touching  appeals  of  a gallant  people  struggling  for  their  in- 
dependence. Mr.  Anker,  the  Norwegian  envoy  to  the  Court  of  London,  was 
informed  by  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  situation  and  obligations  of  the  British 
government,  and  desired  to  return  to  Norway ; but  still  the  Norwegians  were 
April  rg.  undismayed,  and  on  the  19lh  April,  the  Diet,  by  a considerable 
majority,  conferred  the  crown  on  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  heirs, 
tniy  io.  M.  Morier  was  afterwards  dispatched  by  the  British  government  to 
Jul* l6-  endeavour  to  effect  a pacific  settlement  of  the  differences,  and  soon 

a«i-  17.  after  the  envoys  from  all  the  Allied  powers  arrived  in  Norway  with 

a similar  intention,  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless;  they  departed  from 
Drontheim  without  having  induced  either  Christian  or  the  Diet  to  submit, 
and  preparations  on  both  sides  were  immediately  made  for  war  (2). 

Conquest  It  belongs  to  the  northern  historians  to  relate  in  detail  thecircum- 
bJS*.,  stances  of  the  brief  but  interesting  campaign  which  followed.  Suf- 
j«iy,6.  ficeittosay,  that  the  Norwegian  flotilla  was  defeated  near  the 
Ilualom  islands,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  Swedish  squadron,  and  that  Ber>- 
nadotte  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invading  army,  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  the  frontier  was  immediately  crossed ; and,  although  General 
Auf.  i.  Gahn  was,  in  tho  first  instance,  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
mountain  passes,  yet  Fredcrickstadt  was  captured  two  days  after ; the  strong 
Au»  *•  position  of  Isebro  was  soon  after  forced,  with  considerable  loss  to 

*“«•  “■  the  Norwegians;  General  Vegesaek  defeated  a body  of  six  thousand 

gallant  mountaineers;  Sleswick  was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  invaders;  the  passage  of  the  Glomman  was  forced;  preparations  were 
made  for  the  bombardment  of  Frederickstein,  before  which  Charles  XH  lost 
his  life;  the  ridge  of  the  Kgolberg  was  carried  after  a brave  resistance,  and 
A'*.  i..  preparations  were  made  for  surrounding,  with  a very  superior 

**•■**•  force,  the  army  of  Prince  Christian,  situated  near  Moss.  Further 

resistance  would  now  have  been  hopeless;  the  match  was  evidently  unequal; 
and  therefore  Prince  Christian  made  proposals  to  the  Crown  Prince  which 
***  >».  were  accepted.  By  this  convention  the  Danish  prince  resigned  all 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Norway ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Crown 
Prince  accepted  the  constitution  for  Norway  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Diet  of  Eswold,  and  engaged  to  govern  it  with  no  other  changes  than  were 
necessary  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  After  some  local  disturbances 
and  great  heartburnings  among  the  peasantry,  this  convention  was  submit- 
o«i.5.  ted  to;  the  Diet  at  Christiana,  by  a majority  of  74  to  S,  agreed  to 
accept  their  new  King,  and  consent  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ; the 
terms  arranged  were  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  Norwegians,  who 
preserved  the  substance  though  not  the  form  of  independence,  and  a degree 
of  popular  power  which  would  be  [inconsistent  with  good  government  in  a 
less  primitive  state  of  society.  Bernadotte  has  since  ruled  them  with  leniency 
and  judgment ; and  though  many  old  patriots  still  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
their  political  independence,  Norway  has  had  no  real  reason,  from  its  subse- 
quent government,  to  regret  its  union  with  the  Swedish  monarchy  (3). 

(1)  Ann.  Beg.  1814,  40,  41.  Pul.  Oeb,  wvll.  (1)  Ann.  Hep.  1814,  41,  48.  Mem.  dar  Cturlei 

807,  864.  Jean,  i».  183,  JOT.  Bulletin  of  Bernadotte,  Aug.  6, 

(2)  Ann.  Reg.  |8M>  43,  44.  Mem.  da  Ckarles  1814.  Ibid. 

Jean,  ii.  156,  161, 
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Although  the  military  events  of  this  miniature  contest  are  of  little 
■ubjrct.  importance,  yet  the  moral  and  political  questions  which  it  involves 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  by  much  the  most  material  which  arose  for 
the  consideration  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Empire.  By  that  great  event,  dominions  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  it  under  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  containing  thirteen  millions  of 
souls,  besides  slates  embracing  a still  greater  number,  forming  part  of  his 
Allied  dependencies,  had  been  in  great  part  bereft  of  their  former  govern- 
ment, and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  powers.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  at  once  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  pro- 
vide properly  for  the  political  distribution  of  the  conquered  or  rescued 
states  ; for,  ou  the  oue  hand,  the  general  interests  of  Europe  imperatively 
required  that  the  old  arrangements  should  not  in  every  instance  be  speci- 
fically resumed,  as  experience  had  demonstrated  that  if  they  were  so,  the 
weakness  of  the  intermediate  stales  rendered  them  an  immediate  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  greater;  and  on  the  other,  the  attachment  of  the  people 
to  their  old  sovereigns  and  form  of  government  was  often  strong,  always  res- 
pectable; and  it  ill  became  the  champions  of  European  independence  to  ter- 
minate llieir  work  of  deliverance  by  an  act  of  injustice  which  might  be  paral- 
leled to  any  to  terminate  which  they  had  taken  up  arms, 
mtnwnii  *n  these  difficult  circumstances,  where  state  necessity  and  insur- 
o.™  mountable  expedience  pointed  to  one  course,  and  a sense  of  jus- 
rr.i'd"  tice  and  regard  to  the  rights  of  man  appeared  to  demand  another, 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  decision  of  the  Allied  powers  should  have  been 
the  subject  of  impassioned  declamation,  and  that  the  annexation  of  Norway 
to  Sweden,  of  great  part  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
to  ltussia,  the  Milanese  to  Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont, 
should  have  been  represented  as  acts  of  violence  and  spoliation,  equal  to 
any  which  had  stained  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  Without  pretending  to  vin- 
dicate all  those  measures,  aud  fully  admitting  the  principle,  that  the  end 
will  not  justify  the  means,  there  is  yet  this  important  fact  to  be  observed, 
which  draws  a broad  and  clear  line  of  distinction  between  all  these  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  those  which  were  so  loudly  complained  of  under  the 
government  of  the  French  Emperor.  All  these  states,  which  were  disposed 
of,  some  against  their  w ill,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  at  war  with  the  Allied  powers : they  were  part  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, or  of  its  Allied  dependencies;  and  if  they  were  allotted  to  some  of  the 
conquering  powers,  they  underwent  no  more  than  the  stern  rule  of  war, 
the  sad  lot  of  the  vanquished  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  contest, 
moreover,  on  the  termination  of  which  they  were  partitioned,  was  one  of 
the  grossest  aggression  on  their  part : their  forces  had  all  formed  part  of  the 
vast  crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Nicmcn,  and 
carried  the  sword  aud  the  firebrand  into  the  heart  of  Russia;  and  if  they  in 
the  end  found  the  scales  of  fortune  turned  against  them,  and  lamented  their 
forcible  transference  to  the  rule  of  another,  they  underwent  no  other  fate 
than  the  just  law  of  retribution;  they  experienced  no  more  than  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  Austrians,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Dutch;  than  they  had 
attempted  to  inflict  on  the  Spaniards  and  the  Russians. 

Thr  Eugiuh  Another  subject  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  both  to  the 
Com  Laws,  domestic  historian  of  Great  Britain  and  the  general  annalist 
of  Europe,  w liich  underwent  a thorough  discussion,  and  was  placed  on  a 
new  footing  at  this  period,  was  the  English  Corn  Laws. 
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Historical  During  ihc  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England  had 
'sTcm  been  to  a certain,  though  not  a large,  extent  an  exporting  cotin- 
Ll,«‘  try;  and  so  great  was  the  inllucnce  of  the  landowners  in  the  legis- 
lature, that  they  were  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  granting  of  a bounty 
of  five  shillings  a quarter  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  foreign  stales.  By 
the  1 statute  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  12,  passed  in  the  year  1688,  expor- 
tation was  allowed  when  wheat  shall  he  at  or  under  48s.  the  quarter, 
and  a bounty  of  os.  a quarter,  was  allowed.  The  bounty  was  repeatedly 
suspended  during  the  next  century  when  grain  was  high,  and  a great  variety 
of  temporary  statutes  were  passed  to  alleviate  passing  distress;  but  this 
bounty  continued  to  be  the  general  law  of  the  country  till  1765,  when,  by 
the  5 Geo.  III.,  c.  51,  the  bounty  was  entirely  abolished,  and  all  import 
duties  repealed.  This  continued  the  law  till  1791,  when,  by  the  51  Geo.  Ilf., 
c.  50,  the  old  bounty  of  5s.  was  revived  when  wheat  shall  be  under  44s. 
the  quarter;  when  above  46s.,  exportation  was  prohibited.  On  imported 
wheat,  if  prices  were  under  50s.,  a duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  imposed  : from  50s. 
to  54s.,  the  duty  fell  to  2s.  6d  : and  above  34s.,  the  duly  was  only  6d.  This 
scale  was  to  a certain  degree  modified  by  the  44  Geo.  III.,  c.  109,  passed 
in  1804,  by  which  act  export  was  allowed  when  wheat  was  at  and  under 
48s.,  with  a bounty  of  5s.  : above  54s.  there  was  no  export  : import,  if 
prices  were  under  65s.  was  allowed  only  on  payment  of  a duly  of  21s.  3d.; 
from  65s.  to  60s.,  at  a duty  of  2s.  Od. ; above  66s.,  at  a duly  of  6d.  The 
object  of  these,  and  an  immense  number  of  intermediate  temporary  or 
partial  acts,  was  to  prevent  that  grievous  evil  to  which  society  is  subjected 
in  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  grain,  and  secure  (1),  as  far  as 
human  foresight  could,  the  advantage  of  a plentiful  supply  and  steady 
prices  in  the  article  of  human  subsistence. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  Great  Britain  long  con- 
. tinned  an  exporting  country.  From  1697  to  1766,  a period  of 
tbci'..,i  ""'nearly  seventy  years,  the  annual  amount  of  exports  was,  with 
,c»rv  the  exception  only  of  six  years,  much  greater  than  that  of  imports, 
and  this  excess  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sometimes 
reached  as  high  as  900,000  quarters  (2).  From  1706,  however,  the  balance 
turned  the  other  way,  and  the  amount  imported,  generally,  though  not 
always,  exceded  that  exported;  until,  during  the  dreadful  scarcity  of  1800 
and  1801,  and  the  scarcely  less  severe  season  of  1810,  the  quantity  imported 
had  ranged  from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000  quarters  (3).  This  was  a most 


(1)  Pari.  Deb.  xxvii.  670.  685. 

(2)  Quarters  of  wheat  exported  and  imported  from  England 
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Price  of  What 

Exported- 

Imported. 

per  Quarter. 

1748 
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10 

1749 
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382  — 

1 

12 
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1 

8 

10 

1761 
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— 
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1 

14 

2 
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— 
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1 

17 
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Wheat 

Quarters  exported. 

Quarters  imported. 

Price  of  Wheat. 

(3)  1800 

— 22.013 

— 

1.2G4.520 

— 

L.6 

7 

0 

1801 

— 28.406 

— 

1,424  766 

— 

6 

8 

6 

1802 

— 149.304 

— 

647.661 

— 

3 

7 

2 

1803 
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— 

373.725 

- — 

3 

0 

2 

1801 

— 63.073 

— 
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— 

3 

9 

6 

1805 

— 77.959. 

— 

920,831 

— 

4 

8 

0 

1806 

20,566 

— 

310,342 

— 

4 

3 

0 

1807 

— 21,36$ 

— 

400.759 

— 

3 

18 

0 

1806 

, — • * 77.567 

— 
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— 

3 19 

2 
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important  change,  and  that  in  prices  was  hardly  less  so;  for  on  an  average 
of  ten  years  for  the  last  hundred  and  lifly  years,  the  price  of  wheat  had 
doubled,  and  as  compared  with  the  middle  of  last  century  more  than 
tripled  (1).  These  facts  naturally  awakened  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
legislature  and  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  restoration 
of  a general  peace  exposed  the  British  farmer  anew  to  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  producer,  and  the  vast  change  of  prices  consequent  on  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,  and  subsequent  boundless  expendi- 
ture of  the  war,  had  rendered  him  so  much  less  qualified  to  bear  it. 
?£m?ior  Agriculture  had  immensely  increased  under  the  combined  in- 
» protwiioa  fluence  of  foreign  exclusion  and  domestic  encouragement  in  the 
•so'ia'rc.  latter  years  of  the  contest.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred millions  sterling  had  been  invested  in  land,  and  was  now  producing  a 
remunerating  return;  the  homo  cultivators,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of 
nearly  fifty  percent  in  the  number  of  the  people  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  had  kept  pare  both  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  rapidly 
augmenting  luxury  of  the  age;  the  importation  of  grain  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  bad  been  a perfect  trifle,  and  it  had  become  a very  grave  ques- 
tion, whether  these  advantages  should  now  be  thrown  away,  and  the  nation, 
after  having  by  a painful  process  of  foreign  warfare  been  raised  to  a state  of 
independence  of  foreign  supplies,  should  now,  by  the  inundation  of  conti- 
nental grain,  consequent  on  the  expenses  and  high  prices  which  that  very 
war  had  occasioned,  be  reduced  to  a state  of  dependence  on  external  powers 
for  the  most  necessary  articles  of  subsistence. 

>0  Hus-  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
tbr  Gosrrn-  and  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis — “The  two  grand  objects  which  the 
"imruu'iu  House  has  to  obtain  by  the  proposed  measures,  are  to  render  the 
nation  independent  of  foreign  supply,  .and  to  keep  the  price  of  corn 
*•*“*•  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  I ndcr  the  system  begun  in  1705,  w hich 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  country  has  been  gra- 
dually becoming  more  and  more  dependent  of  foreign  countries  for  a supply 
of  grain,  and  prices  have  been  kept  in  a continual  slate  of  fluctuation.  All 
this  has  happened  in  consequence  of  deviating  from  a system,  which,  for 
nearly  sixty  years  previously,  had  rendered  the  country  nearly  independent 
of  foreign  supply,  and  during  which  period  the  fluctuation  of  prices  had 
never  exceeded  one  third.  Instead  of  which,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
large  importations  had  taken  place,  and  the  fluctuations  had  risen  as  high  as 
three  to  one,  instead  of  one  to  three.  What  must  be  the  state  of  the  law 
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—Report  of  Committee  on  Corn  I.a  \ f,  1814  , Part. 
Deb.  xxvii  687. 
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which  produced  these  evils,  if  they  have  been  produced  hy  law,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt?  and  is  not  some  remedy  necessary? 

“ It  is  impossible  on  temporary  fluctuation  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  ; and  as  the  agricultural  labourers 
constitute  the  largest  class,  and  their  earnings  approach  nearest  to  what  is 
necessary  for  mere  existence,  any  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  is 
more  severely  fell  by  them  than  any  others,  and  this  evil  has  exhibited  itself 
in  augmented  poor-rates  and  many  other  forms.  The  fluctuation  of  prices  is 
an  evil  as  much  to  be  guarded  agaiust  as  too  high  a price  ; a total  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation,  it  is  true,  may  raise  the  price;  but  a medium  may  be 
found  which  will  at  once  keep  the  price  steady,  and  not  unduly  elevate  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  impor- 
tation of  grain,  it  is  well  known  that  in  no  year  has  it  reached  higher 
than  a tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  annual  consumption.  If  no  foreign  corn  had 
been  imported,  the  nation  would  have  saved  in  the  last  twenty  years  sixty 
millions  sterling;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  without  this  importation  sixty 
millions  worth  of  our  manufactures  would  have  remained  unsold;  for  what 
would  those  sixty  millions  have  effected  if  they  had  been  invested  in  land? 
What  improvements  would  they  have  effected  in  our  agriculture — what  in- 
creased means  of  purchasing  our  manufactures  would  they  have  given  to  our 
cultivators?  When  the  law  permitting  the  importation  of  corn  was  first  pass- 
ed, there  was  a violent  outcry  against  it;  but  what  had  been  its  effect? 
Why,  that  Ireland  had  come  to  supply  England  with'  corn,  for  which  she  had 
received  several  millions  which  had  been  employed  in  improving  her  soil, 
which,  but  for  that  law,  would  have  gone  to  Holland  or  some  other  country. 
The  importations  from  Ireland  now  amount  to  three  millious  annually,  with 
a probability  of  a still  greater  increase.  Are  we  prepared  to  throw  away  that 
benclitto  our  own  subjects?  Circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control 
have  of  late  years  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  British  agriculture,  and 
rendered  us  again  independent  of  foreign  nations.  Having  paid  the  price  of 
our  independence,  would  it  be  wise  now  to  permit  the  domestic  culture  of  the 
country  to  be  destroyed,  and  render  us  again  dependent  on  foreign  nations? 
Such  an  advantage  would  be  readily  seized  on  by  any  power,  and  used  to  the 
annoyance,  it  might  be  the  subjugation,  of  any  country  which  should  sub- 
mit itself  to  such  an  evil.  If  the  law  is  left  in  its  present  form,  agriculture 
will  speedily  recede;  the  low  price  of  corn  produced  by  foreign  importation 
will  at  once  decrease  the  supply  of  corn,  and  throw  out  of  employment  a 
vast  multitude  of  agricultural  labourers;  and  thence  will  arise  a double  evil 
at  once  to  the  land-owners,  the  farmers,  and  the  nation — a loss  of  capital  to 
a prodigious  extent  will  ensue ; rents  will  be  immediately  lowered ; the  best 
market  for  our  manufactures,  the  home  market,  will  be  essentially  injured. 
The  true  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  be  to  impose  a fluctuating  scale  of  du- 
ties, which  shall,  when  prices  arc  high,  let  in  importation  from  all  the 
world,  and  gradually  rising  as  prices  fall,  shall,  when  they  reach  a certain 
poiut  of  depression,  operate  as  a prohibition  against  it — assuming  113s.  the 
quarter,  then,  as  the  turning  point  at  which  the  prohibitory  duly  of  21s. 
3d.  should  operate,  the  true  principle  appears  to  be  to  adopt  a sliding  scale, 
which  shall  add  a shilling  to  the  duly  for  every  shilling  w hich  wheat  falls, 
and  take  off  a shilling  for  every  shilling  which  it  rises ; so  that  at  86s.  there 
should  be  no  duty  at  all ; and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  lower  these  duties  to  one 
half  on  grain  imported  from  our  own  colonies  (1). 

(I)  Pari.  Deb.  ntU:  722.  726. 
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Ar^umnit  Qn  the  oilier  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Canning, 

1 Taking  it  for  granted  that  no  one  entertains  the  slightest  idea 

of  introducing  an  entirely  free  importation,  the  great  point  is,  at 
what  price  is  importation  to  be  restrained,  and  exportation  per- 
mitted The  last  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  is  36s.,  and  the  charges 
thence  to  the  port  of  London  are  20s.,  which  in  the  war  had  risen  as  high  as 
82s.  The  supply  of  wheat  in  times  of  scarcity  is  now  almost  entirely  from 
Poland,  and  the  prices  there  are  chiefly  determined  by  those  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  there  be  no  restraint  in  the  way  of  export,  corn  may  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ar- 
tisans and  labourers.  It  is  mere  legislation  in  favour  of  a particular  class  in 
society,  to  make  the  regulating  price  for  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
a very  high  one,  while  at  the  same  lime  free  and  unrestrained  importation  is 
permitted.  What  in  such  a case  becomes  of  the  consumer?  The  middle  and 
labouring  classes  have  for  many  years  endured,  with, exemplary  patience, 
such  a rise  In  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  has  exposed  them  to  the 
severest  privations.  What  then  can  be  more  unjust  than  now,  when  they 
may  with  confidence  look  forward,  from  the  return  of  peace,  to  a fall  of 
prices,  to  perpetuate  their  distresses  by  such  forced  measures  of  legislation  as 
shall  permanently  retain  prices  at  the  war  level?  The  interests  of  the  grower 
and  consumer,  when  properly  understood,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether,  in  the  measures  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  now  pressed  upon  the  House,  the  only  point  considered  has  not 
been  the  interest  of  the  grower? 

« The  poor-rates  must  be  inevitably  and  seriously  augmented  if  the  pre- 
sent high  rate  of  prices  continue,  and  will  not  that  abstract  a large  portion  of 
the  profits  which  they  will  bring  to  agriculture  ? This  was  sorely  felt  in  1800 
and  1801,  during  which  years  this  burden  was  in  many  places  doubled,  the 
revenue  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  virtual  prohibition  in  ordinary  years 
of  all  imports  of  grain,  and  consequent  cessation  of  the  whole  duties  obtained 
on  its  introduction.  We  arc  told  the  farmer  requires  protection,  and  would 
1k5  ruined  by  foreign  competition.  How  do  the  facts  tally  with  this  assertion  ? 
from  1801  to  1811  the  population  of  F.ngland  alone  has  increased  1,448,000; 
of  the  whole  British  islands  probably  2,300,000;  in  that  period  the  average 
excess  of  importation  over  exportation  has  increased  by  386,000  quarters ; 
not  a fifth  part  of  the  wants  of  the  increased  population,  at  a quarter  a head I ; 
aud  even  that  includes  two  years  of  the  severest  scarcity  ever  known.  Tin* 
clearly  demonstrate;  that  the  remainder  has  been  obtained  by  the  additional 
produce  of  our  own  agriculture,  and  in  fact  the  advances  made  in  that  branch 
of  industry  of  late  years  have  been  immense,  as  every  part  of  the  country 
demonstrates.  If,  then,  agriculture  is  already  so  flourishing,  why  seek  to 
prop  it  up  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  by  artificial  legislative  enact- 
ments? , . „ 

“ To  one  class  of  society  the  committee  and  their  supporters  in  this  House 
hold  out  an  expectation,  that  by  increased  cultivation  bread  will  become 
cheap;  to  another,  that  by  raising  the  prices  of  importation,  and  lessening 
those  of  exportation,  corn  will  become  dearer.  These  propositions  cannot 
both  be  true;  and  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  benefit  to 
the  landower  and  farmer  will  be  incomparably  less  than  the  detriment  to 
the  consumers.  The  former  have  hitherto  in  one  way  or  other  been  in- 
demnified for  their  burdens;  but  the  latter  have  not;  and  it  will  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  pass  a law  which  shall  render  the  price  of  grain  permanently 
twice  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war  began.  Belay  in  a question  of  such 
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importance,  ;ind  so  vital  in  its  consequences  to  the  country,  is  loudly  called 
for;  anil  during  the  prorogation  of  parliament  information  may  he  collected, 
whicli  may  be  the  means  of  adjusting  it  more  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  all  classes  in  the  nation  (4). 

The  arguments  of  Hr.  Huskisson  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell  proved 
wiii'ii  i>  entirely  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  tbe  reso- 
nrrtvd  ‘ lotions  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  modification  contended  for  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  were  carried 
without  a division,  and  the  sliding  scale,  commencing  with  a duty  of  24s.  at 
65s.  the  quarter,  and  declining  Is.  with  every  shilling  the  price  advanced, 
was  agreed  to.  But  the  reception  of  these  resolutions  by  the  country  was 
very  different.  Great  alarm  arose  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  that  their  interests  were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  landed 
proprietors;  petitions  for  delay  and  further  enquiry  flowed  in  from  all  quar- 
ters; Mr.  Canning  presented  one  from  Liverpool,  signed  by  twenty-two 
thousand  names;  and  such  was  ihc  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  after 
the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  before  the  House,  it  was  finally  carried  by 
June  <1.  General  Gascoigne,  by  a majority  of  ten,  that  the  bill  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  day  six  months,  in  other  words  it  was  lost. 
The  bill  was,  however,  brought  forward  again  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  was  made  the  subject  of  most  able  debates  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament;  but  at  length  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  that  in  the  Commons  being  464,  in  the  Peers  424  (2). 

“High  prices  and  plenty,”  says  Adam  Smith,  “are  prosperity  : 
•ubjiri.  low  prices  and  scarcity  are  misery.”  “It  is  to  no  purpose,”  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  “ to  tell  me  that  eggs  are  a penny  the  dozen  in  the  Highlands; 
that  is  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but  because  pence  arc  few.”  In  these 
profound  and  caustic  sayings  is  to  be  found  the  true  principle  which  in  every 
old  and  opulent  community,  of  necessity  renders  a corn  law  and  heavy  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  except  during  periods  of  actual  scar- 
city, unavoidable.  It  is  in  their  very  riches,  the  multitude  of  their  cash 
transactions,  in  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  the  magnitude  of  their  debt,  the 
bequest  of  previous  ages  of  credit,  that  the  reason  for  this  necessity  is  to  be 
found.  The  prices  of  labour,  of  cultivation,  of  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
of  horses,  of  seed-corn,  are  necessarily  higher  in  the  old  established  commu- 
nity than  in  the  comparatively  infant  stale,  for  the  same  reason  as  they  are 
dearer  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  same  empire, 
or  in  the  metropolis  itself  during  the  season  of  gaiety  or  fashion,  than  in  the 
other  times  of  the  year.  This  reason  being  permanent,  and  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  of  universal  application. 

(.ir.r  br-  Nor  do  the  manufacturing  classes  suffer  bv  such  regulations  as  in 

netlt  which  ..  . . * , , . 

protection  ordinary  seasons  confine  the  supply  of  the  home  market  to  do- 
“ocXtre  mestic  cultivators  : for  their  effect  is  to  augment  the  riches,  and 
bl>rmc‘n'.°  increase  the  means  of  purchasing  manufactured  articles,  in  the 
oufarturrs.  possession  of  the  best  consumers  of  domestic  fabrics.  It  would  be 
a poor  compensation  to  the  British  manufacturer,  if  a free  importation  of 
grain  ruined  the  cultivator  of  Kent  or  East  Lothian,  who  consumed  at  an 

(t]  Pari.  Deb.  xxvii.  666,  706.  more  ample  information,  bulb  on  tbe  statute  law, 

It  ia  impossible  in  such  a question  as  the  com  regnrdiug  the  roru  laws,  ond  tbe  influence  they 
laws,  where  details  ami  figures  constitute  the  foun-  had  on  prices  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
datio  i of  the  .subject,  to  give  any  idea,  in  an  ab-  fore  i8l4,  than  any  other  documents  iu  cxi&tcucr. 
xtract  of  a few  pages,  of  the  arguments  on  cither  —See  Part.  Debates,  xxvii.  67Q,  G90* 
aide.  This  debate,  witli  the  report  of  the  committee  (2)  l'orl.  Deb,  xxx.  12$,  149. 
on  which  it  is  founded,  will  be  found  to  contain 
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average  seven  pounds’  worth  of  British  manufactures,  to  remind  him  that 
by  so  doing  you  had  called  into  existence  the  serf  of  Poland  or  the  Ukraine, 
who  did  not  consume  the  amount  of  sevenpence.  The  best  trade  which  any 
nation  can  carry  on,  as  Adam  Smith  remarked,  is  that  between  the  town  and 
the  country;  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  observation  (f).  No  nation  can  pretend  to  independence  which  rests 
for  any  sensible  portion  of  its  subsistence  in  ordinary  seasons  on  foreign, 
who  may  become  hostile,  nations.  And  if  wc  would  sec  a menjorable  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  may  in  the 
course  of  ages  come  to  be  paralysed  by  this  cause,  we  have  only  to  cast  our 
eyes  on  imperial  Home,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  had  practically 
established  a free  trade  in  grain  with  the  whole  civilized  world;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  cultivation  disappeared  from  the  Italian  plains,  that  the  race  of 
Roman  agriculturists,  the  strength  of  the  empire,  became  extinct,  the  le- 
gions could  no  longer  be  recruited  but  from  foreign  bands,  vast  tracts  of 
pasturage  overspread  even  the  fields  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna  of 
Naples,  and  it  was  the  plaintive  confession  of  the  Homan  annalist,  that  the 
mistress  of  the  world  had  come  to  depend  for  her  subsistence  on  the  floods 
of  the  Nile  (2). 

ETtr.fr.ii-  While  England  was  occupied  with  this  momentous  subject,  forced 
ruion'™  on  'ts  immediate  attention  by  the  return  of  pacific  relations  with 
Louu* x*v ni  ,*1C  Continent  of  Europe,  France  was  painfully  emerging  from  the 
m fihm.  crisis  which  had  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  No  , 
task  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  perform,  was  probably  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  which  now'  devolved  on  the  French  monarch  : for  he  had 
at  once  to  restrain  passion  without  power,  to  satisfy  rapacity  without  * 
funds,  and  to  satiate  ambition  without  glory.  During  the  dreadful  struggle 
which  had  immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  evils  expe- 
rineced  had  been  so  overwhelming,  that  they  had  produred  a general 
oblivion  of  lesser  grievances,  and  an  universal  desire  for  instant  delive- 
rance. But  now  that  the  terrible  conqueror  was  struck  down,  and  ibe 
parlies  whose  coalition  had  effected  his  overthrow  were  called  on  to  remodel 
the  government,  to  share  the  power,  to  nominate  the  adtnini-tralion,  irre- 
concilable differences  appeared  among  them.  Mutual  jealousies,  as  ranco- 
rous as  those  which  had  rent  asunder  the  empire  at  its  fall,  already  severed 
the  monarchy  on  the  first  days  of  its  restoration  ; and  opposite  pretensions, 
as  conflicting  as  those  which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  tore  the  go- 
vernment, even  from  its  cradle.  The  seeds  of  the  disunion  which  paralyzed 
the  restoration,  were  beginning  to  spring  even  before  Louis  Will  had 
ascended  the  throne : and  his  subsequent  reign,  till  the  Hundred  Days,  was 


(|)  Table  showing  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1 836*  with  the  population  and  pro- 
portions per  head,  in  the  under  mentioned  countries,  vix. 


Population. 

£ Russia,  .........  60,000.000 

, Prussia,  . . . ...  . . 14,000,000 

France,  ........  32.000,000 

Sweden, 3,000,000 


. / i.avv.wv 

American  colonies ) 

British  W.  Indies, 000,000 

British  Australia,  .....  100,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  . . 26,000,000 


— Pom»’i/W.  Tabltj,  1836,  ti.  102. 
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(2)  Tacit.  Aunal.  xii.  53.  Gibbon,  ri.  235. 
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but  an  amplification  of  tbc  causes  which  produced  the  return  of  Napo- 
ldon  (1). 

cimnoicr.  Tho  republicans  in  the  senate,  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
in  the  hoary  regicides  decorated  with  the  titles  of  the  empire,  bad 
X:r  joined  with  Talleyrand  and  the  royalists  to  dethrone  Napolt'on, 
Lou“  xvaL  solely  on  the  promise  that  their  wishes  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  that  they  should  individually  obtain 
a large  share  in  the  appointments  and  influence  of  the  monarchy.  The  most 
extravagant  expectations  had  in  consequence  been  formed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  popular  power  was  to  revive  with  the  Restoration  : the  constitution 
of  1791  was  openly  talked  of  as  the  basis  of  the  restored  monarchy  : it  was 
declared  that  the  king  would  only  be  recalled  on  condition  that  he  implicitly 
subscribed  the  constitution  chalked  out  by  the  senate.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der publicly  supported  these  principles,  and  used  his  influence  to  procure 
from  Louis  XVIII,  even  before  lie  left  London,  a declaration  to  that  effect; 
while  the  Abbe1  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  the  most  confidential  adviser  of  the 
king,  warmly  espoused  the  opposite  side,  and  counselled  the  monarch  to  dis- 
regard altogether  the  restraints  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  Count  d’Arlois,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris,  embraced  the  same 
views ; and  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  in  repeated  memorials,  pressed  similar 
advice  on  the  monarch.  These  divisious60on  transpired,  parties  were  formed, 
leaders  took  their  sides ; and  to  such  a length  did  the  dissensions  arise,  that  it 
required  all  the  influence  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouchd,  who  had  now  come  up 
to  tho  scene  of  intrigue,  to  procure  the  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII  by  the 
senate,  before  its  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to  (2). 

JJE*  The  ideas  of  the  French  king,  however,  matured  by  long  misfor- 
*tmi  ofTIi*  lu,le  a"^  reflection,  were  completely  formed.  He  was  determined 
(.Duiiitoiion.  to  steer  a middle  course  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Republi- 
cans; and  hoped,  without  submitting  to  such  conditions  as  might  alienate 
the  former,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  latter.  With 
these  views,  he  determined  to  make  no  lorms  with  his  subjects,  but  simply 
mouut  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and,  when  there,  grant  of  his  own  free- 
will such  a constitution  to  his  subjects  as  might  satisfy  even  the  warmest 
friends  of  civil  liberty.  A commission  was  accordingly  formed,  consisting  of 
nine  members  of  the  legislative  body,  nine  of  the  senate,  and  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  king,  to  frame  a constitution.  Their  labours  were' 
not  of  long  duration;  they  continued  only  from  the  22d  to  the  27th  May,  at 
the  close  of  which  time  the  celebrated  Ciiahteii  was  prepared,  which  was  so- 
lemnly promulgated  with  great  pomp,  to  both  the  senate  and  legislative 
Jinx  *.  body,  on  the  4th  June,  in  the  Qourbon  palace.  The  king  there 
read  a speech  which  he  had  composed  himself;  he  addressed  the  peers  and 
deputies  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  announced  that  he  had 
prepared  a charter  which  would  be  read  to  the  meeting.  He  concluded  with 
these  words  : — “A  painful  recollection  mingles  with  my  joy  at  thus  finding 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  a nation  whiefi 
has  given  me  such  numerous  proofs  of  its  affection.  I was  born,  I hoped  to 
remain  all  my  life,  the  most  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings — and  now 
I occupy  his  place.  But  he  yet  breathes  in  that  august  testament  which  he 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unhappy  infant  to  whom  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  succeed.  It  is  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  that  immortal  work 

(0  Cap.  Cent  Jours,  i.  42,  44.  Thib.  x.  117,  (2)  Cap.  i.  43,  49.  Thib.  x.  Ill,  118* 
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—it  Is  penetrated  with  the  sentiments  which  dictated  It— it  is  guided  by  the 
experience,  and  seconded  by  the  counsels  of  many  among  you,  that  I Have 
drawn  up  the  constitutional  charter  which  shall  now  be  read  (1). 
injudin™.  These  words  were  received  with  loud  applause  from  all  sines;  nu 
a feeling  of  surprize,  a murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  through  the 
K*  t assembly,  when  M.  d’Ambray,  the  chancellor,  declared,  that  the 
u,m+  ki  taught  by  twenty-five  years  of  misfortune,  had  brought  his 
people  an  Sance’of  reformation,  by' which  he  extinguishes  all  parties  as 
he  maintains  all  rights.  In  full  potion  of  hi*  herefttWtgnghU  over - this 
noble  kingdom,  the  king  has  no  wish  but  to  exercise  the  authority  which  he 
has  received  from  God  and  his  fathers,  by  himself  placinglirnits  to  Ins  power, 
lie  has  no  wish  but  to  be  the  supreme  chief  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is 
the  father.  It  iH  he  himself  who  is  about  to  give  to  the  French  a constitu- 
tional charter,  suited  at  onee  to  their  desires  and  their  wants,  and  to  the 
respective  situation  of  men  and  things.”  Itconcluded  with  the  words,  Given 
at  Paris  in  the  year  of  grace  1814,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign.  The 
veterans  of  the  Involution,  at  these  expressions,  recollected  the  words  of 
Mirabeau,  when  Louis  X\T,  in  178ft,  announced  his  concessions  to  the  Mates- 
Gcneral.  “The  concessions  made  by  the  king  would  be  sullicienl  for  the 
public  good,  if  the  present s of  despotism  were  not  always  dangerous  (.). 

L«ai»ir  The  concessions  in  favour  of  freedom  contained  in  the  charter, 
though  ushered  in  by  these  injudicious  and  ominous  expressions, 
were  such  as  might  have  satisfied,  in  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  troubles, 
the  warmest  friend  of  real  freedom.  The  great  foundations  of  C|VI Lllber  -J. 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  equality  m thceyeol 
the  law,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  the  national  representatives,  the 
division  of  the  legislature  into  two  chambers,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  esta- 
blished. The  Chamber  of  Peers  owed  its  existence  to  the  charter;  lt^amie.i" 
place  of  the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  the  adulations  and  tergiversations  of  which 
latter  bodv  had  so  degraded  it  in  the  public  estimation,  that  its  existence 
could  no longerbc  maintained.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  who  were  all  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  consisted  of  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  twenty  of  the  old 
noblesse,  twelve  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Involution,  ninety-one  of  the  Senate 
of  Napoleon,  and  six  generals  of  the  ancient  regime.-  A considerable  number 
of  the  Senate  of  Napoleon  were  by  this  selection  excluded,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  most  dangerous  democratic  characters.  The  powers  of  the  legislatnc 
body  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  charter-in  fact,  it  was  rendered  the 
depository  of  nearly  the  whole  public  authority;  and  the  constitution  was 
received  in  consequence  by  that  assembly  with  sentiments  o t le  ino>  i y 
gratitude.  Yet  were  there  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  chambt  r o 
representatives  worthy  of  notice,  and  singularly  characteristic  o t ic  3<  a^Y 
elements  for  the  construction  of  a really  free  monarchy  which  now  existed 
in  France.  The  first  was,  that  an  annual  pension  was  secured  to  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  of  the  same  amount  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Nap® Won  ; the 
second,  that  no  person  could  be  elected  a deputy  unless  he  paid  1 000 francs 
(L  40)  of  direct  taxes  annually  to  government,  and  that  the  right  of  election 
was  limited  to  persons  paying  500  francs  (L.  12)  of  direct  taxes  yenrly-a 
restriction  which  threw  the  nomination  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
opulent  class  of  society,  and  confined  it  to  less  than  eighty  thousand  persons 
out  of  thirty  millions  (3). 


(1)  Moniteur,  June  5*  1814.  Tl»ib.  x.  I Ofl > 102. 
Cap.  Hial.de  la  Rest.  it.  34.  35 • 

(2)  Ante,  i.  108-  Cap.  Ibid.  ii.  34,  35- 


(3)  Charter,  in  Monileiir,  Jan.  5,  l8Mi  anil  Or- 
donuancc  of  Law.,  June  4,  1814- 
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Abstractedly  considered,  however,  the  charter  contained,  in  many 
P°*ntsi  the  elements  of  true  freedom.  All  public  burdens  were  to 
frt-i-iiom.  be  borne  equally  by  all  classes  in  proportion  to  their  fortune  : all 
were  declared  equally  admissible  to  all  civil  and  military  employment : 
prosecution  or  cmprisonmenl  was  forbidden  except  ill  the  cases  provided  for 
by  the  law,  and  according  to  its  forms  : universal  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship  was  secured,  but  the  Homan  Catholic  ministers  were  alone  to  be 
entitled  to  support  from  the  slate  : publication  of  thoughts  was  permitted, 
provided  the  laws  were  attended  to  which  guarded  against  the  abuses  of  the 
press  : an  universal  amnesty  for  the  past  was  proclaimed  : the  conscription 
abolished  : the  person  of  the  king  declared  sacred  and  inviolable— his  mi- 
nisters alone  responsible  for  his  actions  : the  king  was  alone  invested  with 
the  power  of  proposing  laws  : he  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
declared  war  and  made  peace,  concluded  all  treaties  and  conventions,  nomi- 
n-  uated  to  all  public  employments  civil  and  military,  and  “ was 
entrusted  with  the  right  of  making  all  the  regulations  anil  ordinances 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safely  of  the  state  (f).” 
laws,  in  general,  might  be  introduced  by  authority  of  the  king,  either  in  the 
lirst  chamber  of  peers  or  in  that  of  deputies;  but  the  consent  of  both  was 
essential  to  their  validity,  and  those  relating  to  taxes  could  only  be  proposed, 
in  the  lirst  instance,  in  the  lower  house.  The  Chambers  were  entitled  to 
petition  the  king  to  propose  a particular  law,  and  indicate  what  they  desired 
should  be  its  tenor;  but  this  could  only  be  done  after  it  had  been  discussed 
and  carried  in  secret  committee.  If  carried  there,  and  in  the  chamber  itself, 
it  was  then,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  to  be  sent  to  the  other  chamber;  and 
if  agreed  to  by  it  also,  the  petition  was  then  submitted  to  the  king,  who 
might  grant  or  reject  it;  but,  if  rejected,  it  could  not  again  be  brought 
forward  during  that  session.  The  king  alone  was  entrusted  with  sanctioning 
and  promulgating  the  laws,  and  the  civil  list  was  to  be  fixed  for  the  whole  of 
each  reign  during  the  lirst  session  held  under  it.  The  cognizance  of  cases  of 
high  treason  was  conlined  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  that  of  ordinary  offences, 
to  the  courts  of  law  with  the  assistance  of  juries;  all  judges  were  to  be  named 
by  the  king  and  hold  their  office  for  life,  except  the  juges  de paix,  who  were 
subject  to  removal;  and  justice,  except  where  privacy  was  requisite  from  a 
regard  to  public  decency,  was  to  be  administered  with  open  doors.  The 
Code  .Napoleon  was  continued  as  the  ordinary  law  of  France;  the  ancient  no- 
blesse resumed  their  titles;  the  new  noblesse  preserved  theirs  (2);  the  king 
was  declared  (he  sole  fountain  of  honours  in  future;  the  legion  of  honour 
was  kept  up;  the  deputies  were  elected  for  five  years,  every  year  a fifth 
retired,  and  re-elections  to  that  extent  took  place, 
iu  ob>io«  Every  one  must  admit  that  these  changes  contained  the  elements 
•ichci,.  0f  a >vjge  SyS[Cm  of  government,  and  were  calculated,  so  far  as  they 
went,  to  combine  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  with  those  of 
protection  to  life  and  properly, and  stable  administration.  Hut  what  are  laws 
without  the  support  of  public  morality  ?and  what  the  most  anxious  provi- 
sions for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  the  spirit  is  wanting,  in  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  by  which  it  is  maiulaiued  ? Amidst  all  the  numerous  and 
anxious  -provisions  for  freedom  which  the  charter  contained,  four  circum- 
stances were  remarkable,  which,  to  the  sagacious  observer,  augured  ill  both 
as  to  the  degree  of  protection  to  civil  liberty  which  in  the  progress  of  time 

( 1 ) An  urabi^uous  amt  perilous  no  t.  or , the  r.siir  bon  from  tbe  throne,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  res- 
cis«  of  which,  in  afttir  times  Mr.ts'uiade  \h*  pretext  tnrrd  the  government  of  the  sword, 
for  ringing  the  elder  lir.v.icb  nf  tfci!  ttqtjyr  (if  Bfrur  (2'  Chuclos'.  in  Monitenr,  Jnnr  f>,  1814* 
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the  new  constitution  might  afford,  or  even  the  extent  to  which  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  country,  and  the  stability  which  the  charter  might  attain  amidst 
the  receding  waves  of  the  Revolution.  \.  No  provision  was  inserted  to  pre- 
vent or  restrain  arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  limit  the  period  during  which  a 
person  arrested  might  be  detained  before  trial.  2.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
limit  or  abolish  the  oppression  of  the  police— a set  of  civil  functionaries  who 
impose  such  excessive  and  unnecessary  restraints  on  human  action,  in  all  the 
Continental  States,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  real  freedom  is  inconsistent 
with  their  existence.  3.  The  upper  house,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
great  proprietors,  hereditary  in  their  functions,  respectable  from  their  for- 
tunes, illustrious  from  their  descent,  was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  sala- 
ried officials,  nominated  by  the  crown,  who  enjoyed  their  seats  only  during 
life.  1:  No  provision  was  made,  more  than  in  Revolutionary  times,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  church  or  public  instruction  on  an  adequate  basis;  but 
the  teachers  in  both  were  left  to  languish  in  the  obscurity  and  indigence  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of  the  Revolution.  No  blame, 
it  is  true,  could  be  attached  to  the  French  sovereign  or  his  ministers  for  these 
defects;  they  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  supplied;  but  that  only  de- 
monstrates that  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  had  rendered  impossible  the 
construction  of  durable  liberty  in  France. 

Real  aim-  It  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  however,  to  frame  a constitu- 
JJJ'jJJ,"  tion  which  might  balance,  in  form  at  least,  the  conflicting  powers 
mion.  0f  (|1C  Revolution;  the  real  difficulty  was,  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests,  calm  the  furious  passions,  and  provide  for  the  destitute 
multitudes  which  its  termination  had  left  in  France.  Restoration  is  always  a 
work  of  difficulty;  llenry  IV  had  perished  under,  James  11  fled  before  it ; but 
in  France  the  difficulties  were  now  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude,  that  it 
is  not  surprizing  that  the  feeble  dynasty  of  the  Rourbonscrc  longsunk  under 
them ; the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that  they  were  ableat  all  to  keep 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  public  joy  at  the  Restoration  had  been  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  general : it  arose  from  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  instant 
and  impending  evils  which  had  become  insupportable.  Rut  when  these  evils 
had  passed  away;  when  the  Allied  armies  no  longer  oppressed  the  country  ; 
when  the  conscription  had  ceased  to  tear  the  tender  youth  from  their  weep- 
ing mothers,  and  France  was  left  alone  with  its  monarch,  its  losses,  and  its 
humiliation,  the  bitterness  of  the  change  sunk  into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
Whole  classes,  and  those  too  the  most  powerful  and  impot  tant,  were  in  secret 
alarm  or  sullen  discontent.  The  holders  of  national  domains — an  immense 
body,  amounting  to  several  millions— were  devoured  with  anxiety  ; it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  the  government  had  guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  es- 
tates ; they  were  a prey  to  a secret  disquietude,  because  it  wasnot  participant 
in  the  iniquity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired ; they  felt  the  same  uneasi- 
ness at  the  restoration  of  lawful  government,  that  the  resellers  of  stolen  pro- 
perty do  at  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  regicides,  and  nume- 
rous able  and  powerful  men  who  had  been  involved  in  the  actual  crimes  of 
the  Revolution,  fell  still  greater  apprehensions:  the  unqualified  amnesty 
contained  in  the  charter  wasfar  from  removing  thcirdisquictudc;  conscience 
told  them  that  they  deserved  punishment;  the  fact  of  the  Restoration  seemed 
an  act  of  accusation  against  them,  a condemnation  of  all  they  had  done  since 
the  commencement  of  the  convulsion  ; and  they  incessantly  demanded  fresh 
guarantees  and  additional  securities.  The  army  was  in  despair : defeated  in 
the  field,  driven  back  into  France,  humiliated  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  they 
had  now  the  additional  mortification  of  being  in  great  part  disbanded,  and 
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universally  condemned  to  inactivity.  The  wandering  life  of  camps,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-field,  the  joys  of  the  bivouac,  the  terrors  of  the  breach, 
the  contributions  from  provinces,  the  plunder  of  cities,  were  at  an  end ; 
and  instead,  they  found  themselves  dispersed  over  the  provincial  towns  of 
France,  or  sent  back  to  their  homes,  a prey  to  ennui,  and  destitute  of  either 
interest  or  hope  in  life.  The  civil  and  military  employes  who  had  been  fas- 
tened by  the  imperial  government  ou  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhine,  now  wrested  from  France,  returned  in  shoals  to  the  capital,  bereft  of 
their  employments,  cast  down  from  their  authority,  in  great  part  deprived 
of  subsistence  : the  marshals  and  numerous  dignitaries  of  the  Emperor  who 
had  obtained  estates  or  revenues  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as  appen- 
dages to  their  titles,  found  themselves  deprived  of  half  their  income  by  the 
loss  of  these  possessions,  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  improving  their  fortunes 
by  fresh  couqucsts  (1). 

p.rgry  »nd  |f  (Peso  were  the  sad  realities  of  disaster  iu  war  to  the  most  in- 
mvnu  fluential  and  formidable  classes  of  society,  the  difficulties  of  go- 
mZ'C  vernment  were  still  greater ; and  the  most  profouud  sagacity,  the 
most  fruitful  invention,  could  hardly  discover  a mode  either  of  appeasing 
the  public  discontents,  or  satisfying  the  innumerable  demands  upon  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  Count  d’Artois,  in  his  progress  towards  Paris,  had  taken 
as  his  watchword,  “ Plus  de  droits  r^unis (excise ),  plus  de  conscriptions 
and  the  latter  promise  had  formed  an  express  article  in  the  charter.  But  how 
was  the  first  to  be  realized  without  depriving  tho  crown  of  a large,  and  what 
had  now  become  an  indispensable,  part  of  the  public  revenue  (2) ; or  the 
latter  without  reducing  by  at  least  two-thirds  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
throwing  twenty  thousaud  officers,  without  pay  or  occupation,  back  in 
fearful  discontent  to  their  hearths?  Tho  Tuilcries  were  besieged  from  morn- 
ing to  night  by  clamorous  crowds,  composed  of  men  as  far  divided  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  poles  are  asunder,  but  uniting  in  one  loud  and  importunate  cry 
for  employment  or  relief  from  the  government ; one-half  were  Royalists,  de- 
manding compensation  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  a return  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  monarch,  or  aided  his  return  : the  other,  dignitaries  or  persons 
in  employment  under  the  Imperial  regime,  who  had  been  deprived  of  all  by 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  or  the  contraction  of  the  French  empire  to  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  wants  of  the  troops  were  still  more 
pressing,  and  they  were  of  a kind  which  could  not  lie  resisted.  Eight 
months'  pay  was  due  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army ; ten  months’  arrears  to  the  commissaries  and  civil  ad- 
ministrators. To  raeol  these  accumulated  embarrassments,  l-ouis  XVill  had 
an  exhausted  treasury,  a diminished  territory,  and  a bankrupt  people.  So 
excessive  had  been  the  taxations,  so  enormous  the  requisitions  in  kind,  dur- 
ing the  two  last  years  of  Napoluou’s  reign,  that  the  provinces  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  war  were  almost  w holly  unable  to  bear  any  taxation ; and  such 
was  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  country,  that  the  arrears  of  the  two 
last  years  hod  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  1,308,000,000  francs, 

(I)  Cap.  i.  52,  54.  Tklb.  a.  U7,  118.  Ami  tailing  the  proportion  of  Olil  France  to  the 

f 2)  The  " droits  return,  " or  excise,  had  consti-  provinces  ceded,  the  abolition  of  this  impost  would 
tuted  in  latter  times  a considerable  part  of  tbo  or-  occationa  ku  of  100,000,000  fra.ics.or  I.  4,000,000 
dinary  revcuuo  of  JSapoleon.  They  bad  amounted,  annually.— Scu  Duo  on  Uakta,  i.  303.  309* 
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1 44.069.808  or  5.850.000 
146,880,621  or  5,145, 000 
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(L.55,000,000,)  of  which  only  759,000,000  francs  (I,. 50, 500,000)  was  deemed 
recoverable;  and  while  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  extensive  reductions 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  do  no  more  than  bring  down  the  ex- 
penditure to  827,115,000  irancs,  or  I, .32, 250, 000,  the  receipts  only  reached 
520,000,000  or  L.20,800,000;  and  even  this  sum  was  obtained  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  by  adding  above  a third  to  tho  direct  taxes  (1). 

would  have  required  the  genius  of  Sully,  united  to  the  firm- 
Bo'iirboiu*  1,089  10  have  made  head  with  such  means  against  such  dif- 

ponurt™  Acuities;  and  the  capacity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  far 
indeed  from  being  equal  to  the  task.  Striving  to  please  both  parties, 
they  gained  the  confidence  of  neither  : aiming  at  a middle  course, 
they  incurred  its  dangers  without  attaining  its  security.  They  left  the 
crown  in.  the  midst  of  pressing  perils,  without  cither  moral  or  physical 
support.  The  celebrated  saying  of  Napoleon,  “ lls  n’ont  ricn  appris,  ils  n’ont 
rien  oublie,”  conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cause  to  which  their  errors 
were  owing.  They  had  not  power  or  vigour  enough  to  undertake  a decided 
part,  and  yet  sufficient  confidence  in  their  legitimate  title  to  venture  on  a 
hazardous  one.  Their  system  was  to  retain  all  the  imperial  functionaries, 
civil  and  military,  in  their  employment:  to  displace  no  one,  from  the  pre- 
fect to  the  humblest  court  officer  : to  continue  to  the  military  their  rank, 
their  titles,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  their  emoluments  : to  make  no 
change  in  the  nation,  in  short,  except  by  the  substitution  of  a king  for  an 
emperor,  and  the  introduction  of  a few  leading  royalists  into  the  cabinet. 
By  this  conduct,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  well  conceived,  they  hoped  to 
gain  the  powers  of  tho  Revolution  by  injuring  none  of  its  interests.  But  they 
forgot  that  mankind  are  governed  by  desires,  passions,  and  prejudices,  as 
well  as  selfish  considerations;  and  that  Napoleon  had  so  long  succeeded  in 
governing  the  empire  only  because,  while  he  sedulously  attended  in  deeds 
to  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  he  carefully  in  words  and  forms  flattered 
its  principles.  The  latter  part  of  his  policy  was  entirely  forgotten  by  the  Bour- 
bons, and  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  treatment  of  the  army.  Their  capital 
error  consisted  in  this,  that  while  they  wholly  depended  on  the  physical 
forces  of  the  Revolution,  they  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  aversion  to 
its  tenets;  and  that,  without  endeavouring  to  establish  any  adequate  coun- 
terpoise toils  powers,  they  irrecoverably  alienated  ils  supporters  (2). 

They  abolished  the  national  colours,  the  object  of  even  supersti- 
tious  veneration  to  the  whole  French  soldiers,  and  substituted  in 
i*  rtf sra  their  room  the  white  flag  of  the  monarchy,  with  which  hardly  any 
I™,'  of  the  army  had  any  association,  and  the  glories  of  which,  great  as 
they  were,  had  been  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent 
glories  of  the  empire.  They  altered  the  numbers  of  the  whole  regiments,  as 
well  infantry  as  cavalry,  destroying  thus  the  glorious  recollections  connect- 
ed with  the  many  fields  of  fame  in  which  they  had  signalized  themselves, 
and  reducing  those  which  had  fought  at  Rivoli  or  Austerlitz  to  a level  with  a 
newly-raised  levy.  The  tricolor  standards  were  ordered  to  be  given  up; 
many  regiments  in  preference  burnt  them,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least 
preserve  tbeir  ashes.  The  eagles  were  generally  secreted  by  the  ollicers ; the 
men  hid  the  tricolor  cockades  in  their  knapsacks.  They  altered  the  whole 
designations  of  the  superior  officers,  resuming  those  now  wholly  forgotten 
of  the  old  monarchy.  Thus  generals  of  brigade  were  denominated  marshals 

(I)  Cap.  i.  32.  62.  Doc  dr  Uaeta,  ii.  16.  26.  (2)  Cap.  i.  38,  64.  Tbib.  a.  127,  130. 

Thib.  x.  167,  168.  Finance  Report,  1814*  Moui« 
tour,  Sept,  23,  1814.  Monitcur,  Sept.  24, 
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of  the  camp;  generals  of  division  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-generals. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  soldiers  were  alike  compelled  to  go  to  mass,  to  con- 
fess, to  communicate.  The  Imperial  guard,  which  in  the  first  instance  was 
entrusted  with  the  service  of  the  Tuileries,  was  speedily  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  troops  obtained  from  Switzerland  and  la  Vendee.  That 
noble  corps  was  even  removed  from  Paris,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  quar- 
rels with  the  foreign  troops  in  occupation  of  the  capital;  the  whole  olliccrs 
on  half-pay  were  ordained  to  return  to  their  homes,  there  to  await  their  ul- 
terior destination  ; and  the  most  severe  orders  issued  to  the  troops  who  had 
returned  from  foreign  garrisons,  to  prevent  any  allusion  even  to  the  name 
of  the  Emperor.  Six  companies  of  gardes  du  corps,  several  red  companies  of 
guards,  or  military  household— in  fine,  the  whole  military  splendour  of 
Louis  XV  was  revived,  and  these  new  troops,  in  their  yet  unsullied  uniform, 
supplanted  alike  the  old  troops  and  the  national  guard  in  the  service  of  the 
palace.  These  things  were  submitted  to  in  silence,  but  they  sunk  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  army  and  the  nation  (f). 

Error,  of  The  civil  regulations  of  the  new  government,  though  not  so  im- 
portant  in  themselves  as  those  which  related  to  the  military  admi- 
“«ioo”  lustration,  were  not  less  material  in  their  ultimate  effects  ; for  they 
exposed  the  court  to  the  most  fatal  of  all  attacks  in  Parisian  society— the  as- 
saults  of  ridicule.  An  ordinance  of  the  police  forbade  ordinary  work 
to  proceed  on  Sunday ; this  regnlation,  though  expressly  enjoined  by  religion, 
and  loudly  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  working-classes,  became  the 
object  of  unmeasured  obloquy,  because  it  abridged  the  pleasures  or  the  gains 
of  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  generation.  The  restoration  of  all  the  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  .Church,  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  Tuileries, 
excited  the  ridicule,  and  awakened  the  fears  of  a revolutionary  people,  by  a 
great  majority  of  whom  these  rites  were  regarded  as  the  remnants  only  of  a 
worn  out  and  expiring  superstition.  The  ladies  of  the  ancient  regime  indulged 
in  cutting  sarcasms  against  those  of  the  new  noblesse;  not  one  of  the  mar- 
shals’ w ives,  or  duchesses  of  the  empire,  was  placed  in  the  royal  household  ; 
and  female  animosity  added  its  bitter  venom  to  the  many  other  causes  of  jea- 
lousy against  the  court.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  orders,  and  especially 
of  the  order  of  Sl.-Louis,  the  crosses  of  w hich  were  distributed  w ith  profusion, 
gave  rise  to  so  general  a rumour  of  an  intention  to  supersede  or  undermine 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  that  tho  king,  by  an  express  ordinance,  was  obliged 
jniy  t«i.  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation.  In  line,  the  civil  government 

of  the  Restoration,  while  in  all  essential  particulars  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Revolution,  yet  in  language,  form,  and  ceremony,  had  reintroduced 
the  most  antiquated  and  obnoxious  traditions  of  the  monarchy : and  the 
French  had  discernment  enough  to  see,  that  in  the  intoxication  of  success, 
words  and  forms  betrayed  the  real  thoughts,  and  that  acts  favourable  to 
revolutionary  interests  were  imposed  on  the  government  only  by  slate 
necessity  (2). 

injuiiicioti.  The  army  was  reduced,  partly  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
r2S'»r  finances,  partly  from  the  policy  of  government,  to  a degree  incon- 
u>*  """i  sistent  with  either  the  safety  of  the  country  or  the  attachment  of 
the  troops  themselves.  The  abolition  of  the  conscription,  so  loudly  called 
for  by  its  ruinous  effects,  at  once  revealed  the  exhaustion  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  monarchy.  Reduced  successively  to  a hundred  and  forty 

(1)  Thib.  x.  158.  133.  Cap.  i.  59,  84. 

(2)  Tbib.  x.  1 35,  1 40.  Cap.  i 62,65.  Monlg.  riii,  60,  68. 
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thousand,  and  eighty  thousand  men,  it  was  still  encumbered  with  officers, 
and  except  from  la  Vendrie,  the  recruits  came  in  with  extreme  tardiness; 
above  a hundred  thousand  leaves  of  absence  had  been  given;  andthesoldieis,  • 
when  once  they  had  reached  their  homes,  were  in  no  hurry  to  return.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Restoration  was  to  the  last  degree  unpopular  in  the  armv; 
the  throne  bad,  literally  speaking,  no  armed  force  on  which  it  could  depend, 
except  a few  regiments  of  Guards  and  Swiss  at  Paris.  The  general  discontent 
of  the  troops  was  greatly  augmented  by  an  ordinance,  which  put  every 
officer  not  in  actual  employment  on  half-pay— a reduction  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  French  army;  and  still  more  by  another,  which  absolutely  forbade 
any  officer  of  whatever  rank,  not  in  actual  service,  to  reside  at  Paris,  if  not 
already  domiciled  there.  These  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
fall  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  occasioned  the  incalculable  evils  to  France  of  the 
Hundred  Days;  the  civil  errors  were  of  remote  consequence  and  compara- 
tively little  importance — it  was  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  military, 
before  any  other  force  to  supply  their  place  had  been  organized,  and  when 
the  throne  had  no  moral  support  in  the  nation,  which  was  the  fatal  mistake. 

And,  in  fact,  such  was  the  discontent  of  the  troopsarising  from  their  disasters, 
that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  human  wisdom  could  have  avert- 
ed ihe  catastrophe  (1). 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  and  flagrant  errors,  the  cabinet 

'V'iI'T  °*  , olli9  'v;|s  far  from  being  destitute  of  men  of  ability. 

■:onMn?  M.  Rlacas,  the  real  premier  arid  principal  confidant  of  the  king, 
had  an  ingenious  mind  and  an  upright  heart ; but  his  information  was  limited : 
he  judged  of  France  as  he  had  seen  it  through  the  deceitful  vision  of  the 
emigrants,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vast,  the  irremediable  changes, 
both  in  the  opinion  of  Ihe  influential  classes,  and  the  distribution  of  political 
and  physical  power,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  Revolution.  M.  d’Am- 
brav,  the  chancellor,  an  old  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Normandy,  and  111.  Fer-  , 
rand,  a monarchical  theorist,  caused  considerable  damage  to  thcRestorulion, 
by  the  long  declamations  in  favour  of  now  antiquated  and  jealously  received 
doctrines  regarding  the  authority  of  legitimate  monarchs,  with  which  they 
prefaced  all  the  royal  decrees.  The  Abbri  Montesquieu  was  inclined  to  the 
liberal  side : he  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  shared  a large  portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  king.  Guizot,  then  little 
known,  had  already  embraced  those  doctrines  of  mingled  conservatism  and 
philosophy,  to  which  his  genius  has  subsequently  given  immortality;  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  at  the  head  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  M.  dc  Rourricnnc, 
ns  postmaster-general,  had  each  brought  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the 
direction  of  their  several  departments.  Rut  the  ability  of  the  whole  cabinet 
could  not  stem  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  surrounded;  and  if 
they  had  been  gifted  with  fur  (treater  practical  sagacity  and  acquaintance 
with  men  Ilian  they  actually  possessed,  they  would  have  been  shattered  by 
the  unpopularity  of  General  Dupont  as  minister  at  war;  an  appointment  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  have  been  made,  for  it  continually  reminded 
the  army  of  the  disaster  of  Raylen— the  first  and  most  humiliating  of  its  re- 
verses. To  such  a pilch,  indeed,  did  the  public  discontent  on  this  head  < 

arise,  that  the  court  were  subsequently  obliged  to  remove  that  ill-fated 
dw.s.i«u'.  general,  and  substitute  Marshal  Soult  in  his  room;  but  the  army 
was  by  this  time  in  such  a slate  of  ill-humour,  that  even  his  great  abilities 
proved  w holly  unable  to  give  it  a right  direction  (2) ; and  his  strong  leaning 

(t)  Thill,  x.  HO.  119.  Cap.  i.  01.  65. 

\i)  Cap.  i.  Go,  67.  Thib.  x.  146,  |j0,  Muiit".  viii.  §6,  fJi, 
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to  the  exiled  Emperor,  subsequently  proved  in  no  slight  degree  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  his  return. 

As  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  was  entirely  a military  movement, 
and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  founded  or  unfounded,  had 
*«^»i  ibe  scarcely  any  share  iu  bringing  it  about,  the  briefest  summary,  will 
sufliceof  the  domestic  events  in  France  which  preceded  the  hundred 
Days.  Such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  popular  party  and  the  Imperialistsal  the 
Bourbons,  that  by  mutual  consent  they  laid  aside  their  whole  previous  animo- 
sities, and  combined  all  their  elTorts  to  decry  every  measure  of  the  government, 
and  misrepresent  every  step,  judicious  or  injudicious,  which  they  look.  A cla- 
14.  mour  was  raised  against  every  thing.  The  celebration  of  a solemn 
and  most  touching  funeral  service  in  Xotre-Daroe,  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  royal  family,  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  (1),  was  set  down  as  the  commencement  of  persecution 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Devolution;  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of 
several  Yendcau  aud  Chouau  leaders,  to  re-inter  them  in  consecrated 
ground,  a proof  of  the  most  deplorable  superstition ; the  erection,  under  the 
auspices  of  Marshal  Soull,  after  he  had  been  made  minister  at  war,  of  a mo- 
on. t6.  numental  edifice  in  (juiberon  Bay,  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  fallen  victims  there  to  loyal  fidelity  aud  revolutionary  pcrlidv,  an  indi- 
cation of  a desire  to  revert  to  the  principles  of  the  Chouans  and  Vcndeans. 
A solemn  ceremony  by  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  LouisXVl, 
his  remains  and  those  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  removed  from  their  place  of 
Ju.  1.  sepulture  in  the  garden  of  Dcscloseaux,  iu  the  Hue  Anjou,  was 
regarded  as  a decided  attack  on  the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution  (2). 
Few  remains  of  the  royal  martyrs  were  to  be  found;  what  could  be  collected, 
had  owed  their  identification  and  preservation  from  insult  to  the  pious  care 
of  M.  Descloseaux,  the  proprietor  of  the  garden  where  they  were  laid,  who 
worthily  received  the  order  of  St. -Michael  and  a pension,  as  the  reward  of 
his  fidelity.  The  boucs  and  ashes  were  carefully  enclosed  in  lead  coffins,  and 
translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at  St. -Denis. 
The  miseries  and  insolvency  entailed  on  the  nation  by  the  ruinous  wars  of 
Napoldon  (3),  formed  a necessary  part  of  the  financial  esepotti  of  the  ministers, 
and  constituted  the  best  vindication  of  the  great  reductions  in  all  departments 
which  had  bccomo  unavoidable;  this  was  immediately  set  down  as  a direct  and 
scandalous  attack  on  the  glory  of  the  empire.  The  undisposed-of  national 
domains  were,  by  a just  proposition  which  |vassed  both  Chambers,  restored 
to  their  rightful  owners;  and  this  act  of  justice,  joined  to  a proposition  of 
Marshal  Macdonald  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  provide  an  indemnity  to  the 
victims  of  the  Devolution  (4),  which  he  called  a debt  of  honour,  and  to  the 


or  ihf  cathedral  was  all  hung  in  black,  and  liglited 
with  a profusion  of  l imp*. — Pertonal  Obligation, 
(2}  -4.nl t,  l.  254. 

(3)  See  Ante,  X. 


(i)  It  was  one  of  the  mo*t  imposing  spectacles 
aver  witnessed,  being  attended  by  all  the  mon- 
archy generals,  and  ministers  then  iu  Paris — in- 
dud  iug  the  whole  marshals  of  France  : the  interior 

(4)  For  the  indemnity  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  he  submitted  the  following  calculations  to  the 

Chamber  of  Peers 

Francs  Sterling. 

Value  of  National  Property  (sold),  4,000.000,000  or  L.1G0.000.000 

Moveable  effects  (confiscated),  . OOO.OOO.OUO  — 3 6 600,000 


Deduct  inscribed  on  the  Public  Fuads,  ; 
National  Domains  (unsold),  . • ,, 


300.000. 000 

300.000. 000 


4,000,000,000 


600,000,000 


106,000.000 


24.000,000 


Remained  to  be  provided  for,  4,300.000,000 

—See  TaisAODtAu,  x.  190;  and  liueuxz  and  Roux,  xJ.  29.  30. 


L.  172,000.000 
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military  men  who  had  been  mutilated  in  the  service  of  their  country,  which 
he  denominated  the  debt  of  blood,  though  based  on  the  equitable  principle 
of  doing  evenhanded  justice  to  both  parties,  excited  the  most  general  appre- 
hensions. It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  : every  act  of  the  government  of 

the  Restoration — some  wise  and  natural,  others  injudicious  or  ill-timed 

was  misinterpreted,  and  ascribed  to  the  worst  possible  motives;  and  the 
great  party  and  numerous  interests  of  the  Revolution,  conscious  of  their  sins, 
trembled,  like  Felix  in  holy  writ,  when  the  government  spoke  of  a future 
world,  or  alluded  even  to  judgment  to  come  (I ). 
con,™,, 0..  While  the  French  Government  were  thus  striving,  amidst  the 
&“s.°m'Uc  chaos  of  revolutionary  passions,  to  close  the  wounds  and  mitigate 
or  vi""".  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  negotiations  of  the  most  impor- 
tant character  for  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  had  commenced  and  were 
already  considerably  advanced,  at  Vienna.  It  had  been  originally  intended 
that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  should  have  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  29th 
July;  but  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  England,  and  their  subsequent 
return  to  their  own  capitals,  necessarily  caused  it  to  be  adjourned;  and  it 
s,pt.  ,s.  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  the  Congress  commenced,  “ 
by  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  into  the  Aus- 
trian capital.  They  were  immediately  followed  by  the  Kings  of  Bavaria, 
Denmark,  and  Wirtemburg,  and  a host  of  lesser  princes ; while  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  subsequently  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  England, 
and  M.  Talleyrand  on  that  of  France,  more  efficiently  than  any  crowned 
heads  could  have  done,  upheld  the  dignity  and  maintained  the  interests  of 
their  respective  monarchies.  But  although  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  in 
appearance  kept  up  the  most  amicable  and  confidential  relations,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  their  interests  and  views  were  widely  at  variance;  and  that  the 
removal  of  common  danger  and  the  division  of  common  spoil  had  produced 
their  usual  effect,  of  sowing  dissensions  among  the  victors  (2). 
mrH™""'  A preliminary  question  of  precedence  first  arose  as  to  the  rank 
of  the  different  states  assembled,  and  their  representatives;  but 
wu„»  this  was  at  once  terminated  by  the  happy  expedient  of  Alexander, 
that  they  should  be  arranged  and  sign  according  to  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  their  respective  states.  But  a more  serious 
difficulty  soon  after  occurred  as  to  the  slates  which  should  in  their  owi; 
right  as  principals  take  part  in  the  deliberations;  and  it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed by  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  that 
s.pi.  m.  they  should  in  the  first  instance  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  territories  wrested  from  France  and  its  allies,  before  they 
entered  into  conferences  with  France  and  Spain.  This  proposal  was  natu- 
rally resisted  by  Talleyrand  and  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary;  and  it  was 
their  earnest  endeavour  iu  an  energetic  note  to  show,  that  the  treaty  of 
°«-  Chaumoul,  though  formally  to  endure  for  twenty  years,  had  in 
reality  expired  with  the  attainment  of  all  its  objects,  and  that  France,  at 
least,  should  be  admitted  into  the  deliberations.  Lord  Casllereagh,  who 
early  perceived  the  necessity  of  a counterpoise  to  the  preponderating  iu- 
lluencc  of  Russia  in  the  conferences,  supported  this  note  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
and  Prince  Mcttcrnich,  who  was  actuated  by  similar  views,  did  the  same  : 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  agreed  that  the  committee  to  whom  the  ques- 
tions coming  before  the  Congress  should  be  submitted,  should  be  the  minis- 

(l)  Tliib.  x.  150,  *203.  Bucliez  and  Roux,  xi,  20,  (2)  Rucliez  ond  Roux,  xl.  4l.  Op,  i.  70,  73. 

38.  Hard.  xii.  452.  453. 
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tcrs  not  only  of  the  four  Allied  powers,  but  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden.  The  Cardinal  Gorizalvi,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
afterwards  received,  through  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England  : while  the  plenipotcntiaris  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the  kings 
of  Sicily,  of  Bavaria,  the  Low  Countries,  Saxony,  and  Denmark,  besides  the 
ministers  of  the  Swiss  and  Genoese  republics,  though  not  admitted  to  the 
conferences  of  the  greater  powers,  were  in  attendance  at  Vienna,  and  had 
their  interests  attended  to  by  such  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  as 
were  disposed  to  support  them  (1). 

Sh.curti"  This  preliminary  dilliculty,  as  always  occurs  in  such  cases,  fur- 
nished  a key  to  the  course  which  the  different  powers  were  likely 
to  take  in  the  approaching  negotiation;  but  a considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  real  divisions  appeared.  Much  was  done,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  any  difference  of  opinion  taking  place.  Territories  inhabited 
by  31,601,000  persons  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  powers,  and  there 
was  for  each  enough  and  to  spare.  It  was  at  once  agreed,  in  conformity  with 
the  secret  articles  of  the  (reaty  of  Paris,  that  Belgium,  united  to  Holland, 
should  form  un  united  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  Netherlands;  that 
Sweden  and  Norway  should  be  united;  that  Hanover,  with  a considerable 
accession  of  territory,  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  should  be 
restored  to  the  king  of  England ; that  Lombardy  should  again  be  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Austria,  and  Savoy  of  Piedmont.  So  far  all  was  easily 
arranged;  but  the  question  of  how  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Genoa  were  to  be 
disposed  of,  were  not  so  easily  adjusted;  and  the  first  of  them  gave  rise  to 
dissensions  so  serious,  that  they  not  only  completely  broke  npfor  ihe  time 
the  grand  alliance  which  had  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unexpected,  and  in  that  view  most  opportune,  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  (2),  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  the 
flames  of  war  again  breaking  out,  and  the  old  allied  forces  being  conducted 
to  mutual  slaughter. 

dSa/Ti.f  Alexander  loudly  insisted  that  the  whole  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
Po'hlmiM  , s^ollW  be  ceded  to  Russia  as  an  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  she 
•*i»ra»  mo.  bad  made,  and  losses  sustained  during  the  war.  He  represented, 
whi-'olir  that  were  he  to  return  to  St.-Petersburg  without  having  obtained 
ftsSi!ndC  some  adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  the  nation  had 
undergone,  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  crown  was  worth;  that  Poland  was 
already  tie  facto  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  the  Poles  expected  a 
revival  of  their  nationality  solely  from  an  union  with  the  Russian  empire, 
or  their  separate  establishment  under  a prince  of  the  Russian  imperial  fa- 
mily; and  that,  considering  the  immense  losses  which  his  empire  had  sus- 
tained during  the  war,  and  the  vast  exertions  she  had  made,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  reasonable  that  she  should  now  obtain  a territory  essential 
to  her  security,  and  extending  along  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  frontier. 
These  arguments,  m themselves  by  no  means  destitute  of  weight  were  pow- 
erfully supported  by  the  significant  hint  that  lie  had  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ready  to  march  at  a moment’s  notice;  that  his  troops  already 
occupied  the  whole  of  Poland ; and  that,  by  representing  the  Russian  alliance 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  their  lost  nationality,  the  whole  warlike 
foTce  of  the  Sarmaiians  would  soon  be  ranged  on  his  side  (3). 

(1)  Hanl. xii.  454,456.  Cap.  i.  75*77.  ttuchcz  (3)  Note  nf  Russia, -Dec.  18,  1814*  Cap.  i.  87. 

amlilnux,  xl.  41.  U.ird.  xi.  456,  458* 

(2)  Hard,  xii.  455, 457.  Cap.  I.  78,  70. 
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vi.vr.  or  Prussia,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  well  from 
soioi.y.  gratitude  as  situation,  entered  warmly  into  these  pretensions,  and 
supported  them  with  all  her  influence  at  the  Congress.  She  had  her  own 
views,  ^dependent  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed  to 
Russia  for  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  in  this  adhesion.  It 
half  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Kaliseh,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
grand  alliance,  that  Prussia  was  to  be  “reinstated,  at  the  close  of  hosti- 
lities, in  all  respects,  statistical,  financial,  and  geographical,  as  it  had 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  180C,  with  such  additions  as 
might  be  deemed  practicable  (1]  ”,  The  Prussians  now  demanded  fulfil- 
ment of  this  promise;  and  claimed,  besides  various  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Uhiuo,  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  French  empire,  the  whole  of  Saxony.  Prince  llardenherg,  the 
able  minister  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  supported  this  demand  in  an  elaborate 
note;  and  insisted  that,  as  Russia  claimed  a considerable  part  of  Prussian 
tvt.  Poland  to  round  her  proposed  acquisitions  on  the  Nistula,  it  was 

•mi  ore.  i.  indispensably  necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  largely  indemnified 
in  Germany  : that  the  interests  of  Europo  imperatively  required  that  a 
powerful  intermediate  state  should  be  placed  between  Russia  and  I rance; 
and  that  the  recent  dangers  which  Europe  had  escaped,  clearly  pointed  to 
the  side  on  which  the  necessary  additiqns  should  be  made  to  her  territory. 
On  condition,  then,  of  obtaining  Saxony  and  an  indemnity  on  the  Rhine, 
Prussia  proposed  to  cede  to  Russia  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland;  and, 
to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  German  powers  at  this  aggrandizement  of 
Russia,  suggested  that  the  fortifications  of  Thorn  and  Danlzic  should  be  de- 
molished (2).  In  conclusion,  he  strongly  contended,  that,  as  so  reconstructed, 
Prussia,  with  a population  of  9,800,000  souls,  would  not  be  strengthened 
in  the  same  degree  as  Russia  would  be  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Grand 
ltuchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Austria  by  Lombardy  and  the  Milanese, 
view*  or  The  views  of  France,  Austria,  and  England,  were  decidedly  op- 
posed  to  these  swTeeping  annexions  of  territory  to  the  northern 
irtl  oajiM  powers.  Independent  of  the  obvious  peril  to  the  security  of  the 
propel*,  other  European  states,  if  Russia  were  augmented  by  the  greater 
part  of  Poland,  and  brought  down  by  means  of  her  outwork  Prussia  to  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  sufficient  to  range  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Vienua  on  his  side,  Lord  Castlcrcagh  in  an  especial  manner,  and  with  the 
most  energetic  ability,  opposed  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Russia 
on  the  same  head,  or  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  as  contrary  to 
the  great  principles  of  justice  on  which  the  war  against  N'apoldon  had  been 
maintained  (3).  The  conduct  of  the  British  minister  on  this  occasion  was 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  contended,  and  the  nation  which  he 
represented;  and  he  met  with  a cordial  support  both  in  M.  Talleyrand  and 
Prince  Mctlernich,  who  beheld  with  undisguised  apprehension  these  pro- 
posed additions  to  the  power  of  their  nearest  neighbours.  The  former  of  these 
statesmen,  in  particular,  resisted  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  as  a 
measure  of  severity  to  a fallen  monarch  alike  inexpedient  and  unjust. 

■which  should  bo  placed  on  the  same  head  with,  of 
which  should  form  an  inlegrnl  pari  of  the  empire  of 
Russia  ; that  the  -wish  of  bis  government  wn*  to  see 
nu  Independent  power  more  or  less  ntfiisive  esta- 
blished there,  under*  distinct  dyna>tv,  and  os  an 
intermediate  statu  brtween  the  three  great  inoiiar-  - 
chics."— Memorial,  16 December,  1 81 4 i Sec  C*rs» 

riov*i  Ce*»( fot>rsi  i.  89. 


(1)  Jute,  ix.  68. 

(2)  Note,  Out.  '22,  and  Dec.  16.  1 8 1 4.  Schocll, 
Trait,  dc  l‘aix,  xi.  45,  19-  Hard.  xii.  458,  463. 
Cap.  i 81.  84. 

(3)  Lord  Cuailcreagh  dcdari-d  in  repe.  ted  me- 
morials, *•  that  he  opposed  firmly,  and  w»'h  all  the 
force  i|i  hip  power,  in  the  name  of  hug 'and,  the 
rrrrtiwn  of  a k'Hgdotn  in-  Ppta'i#,  the  crowd  of 
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Alexander  expected  the  resistance  of  Austria  and  England  to  his  designs, 
and  no  serious  alienation  ensued  in  Consequence  between  him  and  their 
ministers;  but  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  vigorous  stand  made  by 
France  on  the  occasion.  He  openly  charged  Louis  XVIII  with  bl^k  ingra- 
titude, and  his  displeasure  was  manifested  without  disguise  to  M.  Talleyrand; 
at  the  same  time  he  contracted  close  relations  with  Eugene  Heauharnais,  who 
was  Vienna  at  the  time,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Murat,  in  opposition  to 
the  Bourbon  family,  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  spoke  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  throne,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a revolution  similar  to  that  of  1688,  which  might  put  the  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Orleans  (1). 

Military  To  such  a height,  however,  did  the  divisions  arise,  that  they  were 
UM»*on  soon  n°l  confined  to  mere  indications  of  ill  humour  at  the  Congress, 
ton.  •Mas'.  Both  parijes  prepared  for  war.  Alexander  hailed  in  Poland  his 
whole  armies  on  their  return  to  Russia,  where  they  were  kept  together  and 
retained  in  every  respect  on  the  war  footing.  Hardcnbcrg  declared  that  “as 
to  Prussia,  it  would  not  abandon  Saxony ; that  it  had  conquered  it,  and  would 
jan.  m.  keep  it,  without  either  the  intention  or  the  inclination  of  restora- 
tion;” and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  support  the  declaration,  armed  its  whole 
contingents,  as  if  war  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  At  the  same  lime 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  commanded  the  whole  Russian  armies, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong,  in  Lithuania  and  Poland,  published 
au  animated  address,  in  which  he  announced  the  intention  of  the  Emperor 
his  brother  to  restore  to  the  Poles  their  lost  nationality,  and  called  on  them 
to  rally  round  his  standards,  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  it  (2).  On  the 
other  side  the  three  powers  were  not  idle — Austria  put  her  armies  in  Gal- 
licia  on  the  war  footing;  France  was  invited  to  suspend  the  disarming, 
which  the  ruined  stale  of  her  finances  had  rendered  necessary ; British  troops 
in  great  numbers  were  sent  over  to  Belgium ; the  absent  forces  in  America, 
rendered  disposable  by  the  prospect  of  peace  with  that  country,  were 
destined  on  their  return  to  the  same  quarter;  and  in  the  midst  of  a Con- 
gress assembled  for  the  general  pacification  of  the  world,  a million  of  armed 
men  were  retained  round  their  banners  ready  for  mutual  slaughter  (3). 

Jjj?  Matters  at  length  were  brought  to  a crisis,  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
Au""."  sccret  ,reaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Austria, 
/no™.'  France,  and  England,  at  Vienna,  on  Feb.  3, 1813.  By  this  treaty  it 
toSi.*"'"  was  stipulated  that  the  contracting  parties  should  act  in  concert, 
and  in  a disinterested  manner,  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the 
Feb.  j.  treaty  of  Paris.  It  set  out  with  the  preamble,  that  the  “ high  con- 
tracting parties,  convinced  that  the  powers  whom  it  behoved  to  carry  into 
effect  this  treaty,  should  be  maintained  in  a state  of  perfect  security  and  in- 
dependence, to  enable  them  worthily  to  discharge  that  important  duty, 
consider  it  in  consequence  as  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  pretensions 
recently  manifested,  to  provide  against  every  aggression  to  which  their  own 
possessions,  or  any  of  them,  might  be  exposed,  from  a feeling  of  resentment 


(1)  Cap.  i.  87.  88.  Hard.  xii.  481, 188.  Sell, *11, 
Trait,  dc  Paix,  xi.  50.  56. 

(2)  “ The  Emperor,  your  powerful  protector,  In- 
vokes your  aid.  Rally  around  his  standards  : l et 
your  arms  be  raised  for  the  dcfeuce  of  your  coun- 
try and  your  political  existence."— -Cos  stan  Tint's 
Proclamation,  11  th  Dec . 1814  ; CArsnaos,  i.  80. 
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at  the  propositions  which  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  submit,  and  to 
sustain  by  a common  agreement  the  principles  of  justice  aud  equity  which 
they  had  advanced  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.”  On 
this  narrative,  the  three  contracting  powers  agreed  mutually  to  support  each 
other  if  one  was  attacked ; and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  to  maintain 
severally  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  should 
be  cavalry;  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out,  tho  views  of  the  Allies  were  to 
be  strictly  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  extent 
and  frontiers  of  their  several  possessions  were  concerned,  and  a com- 
mandcr-in-chief  was  to  be  appointed.  The  plan  of  the  proposed  operations 
was  traced  out  by  Generals  Radjewski  and  Langeron  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
Marshal  Wrcdc  on  that  of  Bavaria,  and  General  Ricard  on  that  of  France;  and 
they  were  intended  to  meet  the  case  supposed,  that  the  Russian  armies  would 
invade  Moravia  and  move  upon  Vienna.  The  kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and 
Piedmont,  were  invited  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  which  they  immediately  did; 
so  that,  in  effect,  by  it  the  whole  forces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe 
were  arrayed  against  Russia  and  Prussia  (4). 

Kffn-t  of  Wluit  pains  soever  the  principal  powers  concerned  may  have 
taken  to  prevent  this  treaty  from  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
cotillion*,  oilier  sovereigns  at  the  Congress,  it  to  a certain  extent  transpired, 
and  produced  a considerable  modification  in  the  views  of  the  northern 
powers.  Fortified  by  this  support,  Metlernich  took  a bolder  tone,  and  in 
reply  to  the  menacing  note  of  liardenbcrg,  transmitted  an  answer,  in  which, 
r*b.  i.  after  representing  that  the  safety  of  Austria,  already  compromised 
in  Poland  by  the  increase  of  Russia,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  incorporation 
of  Saxony  with  Prussia,  he  explained  in  what  sense  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaties  of  kalisch  and  Reicheubach,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  latter  power,  were  to  be  understood  (2),  and  contended  that 
they  would  be  amply  carried  into  effect  by  the  cession  to  Prussia  of  a portion 
of  Saxony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  containing  800,000  souls.  The  reply 
r«b. «.  to  that  note  clearly  showed  that  the  northern  powers  had  taken  the 
alarm  : for  llardenberg,  in  the  uame  of  Prussia,  agreed  to  relinquish  the 
possession  of  Thorn,  and  the  district  of  Tarnapol  adjoining  it.  Several  other 
F«b. «.  notes  were  interchanged ; Russia  relinquished  several  districts  of 
Poland;  Prussia  agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  a part  of  Saxony;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  high  pretensions  of  these  powers  had  undergone  an  abate- 
ment: but  nothing  had  definitively  been  fixed  on,  when  an  event  occurred, 
which  resounded  like  a thunderbolt  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
extinguished  all  these  jealousies,  and  instantly  drew  the  bonds  of  the  old 
grand  alliance  as  close  together  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leipsic  and 
Paris  (3). 

Foramthm  One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  came  under  the  conside- 
cr™»n  ration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  not  so  difficult  of  adjust- 
Conicicrity. nien t,  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Germanic  confederacy.  The 
old  empire  and  younger  confederations  of  the  Rhine  having  been  both  swept 
away  by  the  changes  of  time,  it  became  necessary  to  create  some  new  bond 
of  union,  which  should  at  once  provide  for  the  security,  and  furnish  a shield 
to  the  rights  of  the  lesser  Germanic  States,  and  prevent  that  catastrophe 
which  had  uniformly  occurred  in  former  wars,  of  the  French  crossing  the 
Rhine,  and  linding  their  battle-field  and  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  territories 

(|)  See  the  articles  in  Cap.  i.  94,  96;  and  Hard.  (3)  Hard.  xii.  469,  470  Cap.  i.  177,  ^78.  Schocll, 
xii.  468.  470-  Cong,  de  Vienne,  ▼».  Til,  124. 

(7)  Ante,  ix.  68  ; and.  183- 
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of  the  lesser  Slates  of  Getmany,  before  the  jealousies  or  foresight  of  the  greater 
powers  would  permit  them  to  arm  for  their  relief.  The  mutual  jealousies  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  rendered  this  no  easy  matter;  but  the  judgment  and 
tact  of  Mclternich  proved  c<|ual  to  the  task,  lie  proposed  the  union  of  the 
whole  Germanic  Stales  into  a great  confederacy,  hound  to  afl'ord  mutual 
support  in  case  of  external  attack,  and  to  be  directed  by  a diet,  in  which 
Austria  aud  Prussia  were  each  to  have  two  voices,  ltavaria,  Wirtcmburg,  and 
Hanover,  each  one;  but  with  the  power  to  these  greater  powers  of  making 
separate  war  and  peace  for  themselves.  The  legislative  power  was  to  be 
vested  in  an  assembly  composed  as  well  of  the  representatives  of  the  larger 
slates,  as  of  those  of  the  lesser  and  free  towns  : but  the  powers  of  this 
assembly  bad  regard  only  to  matters  of  internal  and  pacific  arrangement, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  declaration  on  their  own  authority  of  peace  and 
war.  As  this  constitution  subjected  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  political 
direction  of  a diet,  in  w hich  Austria  and  Prussia  had  four  votes  out  of  seven, 
it  practically  gave  these  states,  if  they  drew  together,  the  entire  government, 
so  far  as  external  relations  went,  of  the  confederacy  : but  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  powers,  and  such  the  sense  which  was  still  entertained 
of  the  necessity  of  a strong  barrier  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  that 
Talleyrand  was  unable  to  stir  up  any  resistance  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
without  oppositiou  (1J. 

Fomution  Austria  having  renounced  all  claim  to  the  I.ow  Countries,  which 
JftSf’"’  *iaL*  bcen  found  by  experience  to  be  rather  a burden  than  an  ad- 
NctbrrUnd*.  vantage  to  the  monarchy,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ar- 
ranging the  aflairs  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (2),  that  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  should  he  united  into  one  kingdom,  under  a prince  of  the  house 
of  Nassau;  aud  this  stipulation  was  now  carried  into  elfcct  by  the  reunion  of 
the  whole  old  seventeen  provinces  into  a monarchy,  under  the  title  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  great  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  with  its 
adjacent  territory,  was  only  excluded,  which,  from  its  military  importance, 
was  declared  to  form  part  of  the  German  confederation,  of  which  it  was  one 
of  the  frontier  bulwarks;  but  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acquired  it  also  as 
Marcs  lo.iaib.  Duke  of  Luxcinbu rg.  By  patent,  dated  Kith  March  1815,  the  king  of 
Holland  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  which  title  was  immediately  recognized  by  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  (3J. 

between  Holland  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  this  arrangement  the  Cape  of 
s nriai.d  Good  Hope,  Dcmerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  but  in  return 

Kin«don.  Great  Britain  restored  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  the  noble 
therlend,.  island  of  Java — a colony  worth  all  the  other  islands  in  the  eastern 
archipelago  put  together,  and  which,  under  British  management,  since  its 
capture  in  1810,  had  become  so  flourishing,  that  it  promised  soon  to  yield  a 
larger  surplus  revenue  than  the  whole  ofour  Indian  possessions  put  together. 
The  uncalled-for  restitution  of  this  splendid  possession,  though  owing  to  an 
honourable  generosity,  was  one  of  the  greatest  errors  ever  committed  by  the 
English  government,  and  is  the  most  important  political  mistake  chargeable 
against  Lord  Castlcreagh;  but  the  attention  of  that  great  man,  absorbed  by 
continental  interest,  was  not  at  that  moment  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  great 
and  grow  ing  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  dominions  thus  acquired 

(l)  Hard.  xti.  473.  473.  Sitwell,  *i.  257,  277.  (2)  Amc.  x.  250. 

Cent;.  tlf'Xicnm, \i.  M7,  2|3..  (*j)  Sclioel),  xi.  116,  1 17.  • ■ v 
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by  llic  house  of  Orange  embraced  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  provinces 
in  Europe,  containing  in  all,  with  Holland,  no  less  than  3. 42-1,000  inhabi- 
tants, peopled  at  llic  rate  of  182!)  to  the  square  league.  It  was  a condition  of 
its  erection,  that  the  now  kingdom  should  be  ruled  by  a representative  go- 
vernment, framed  very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  France,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  jointly  with  England,  should  undertake  the  burden 
of  a loan  of  30,000,000  florins,  (I.. 4, 200, 000,)  formerly  borrowed  by  Russia 
from  the  capitalists  of  Amsterdam  (1). 
s-iticmen!  The  affairs  of  Switzerland,  at  the  same  time,  occupied  the  alten- 
tiou  of  the  Congress;  but  as  the  desire  for  aggrandizement  on  the 
Switzerland.  part  ^ none  0f  [hc  great  powers  was  turned  in  that  direction,  they 
were  adjusted  with  ease  and  with  great  impartiality.  The  confederacy  was 
declared  to  embrace  the  whole  nineteen  cantons,  as  they  stood  by  the  con- 
vention of  Hale  on  20th  December  1813  (2),  on  an  equal  footing,  which 
effectually  excluded  the  unjust  principle,  that  one  state  should  he  subjected 
to  another  state.  The  Valais,  Cencva  and  its  territory,  with  the  principality 
of  Ncufchatei,  were  united  to  Switzerland,  and  formed  so  many  cantons, 
J7.  The  bishopric  of  Bale,  with  the  town  of  Bienne,  were  restored  to 
the  canton  of  Berne  (3) ; and  a great  variety  of  lesser  decisions  were  adopted, 
to  regulate  the  pecuniary  concents  of  the  different  cantons,  of  which  these 
mountaineers  were  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious.  This  constitution  was 
formally  acceded  to  by  the  whole  cantons,  on  27th  May  1815,  and  has  ever 
since  formed  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 
nSr.'ioa  Italy  presented  in  some  respects  a more  complicated  field  for  di- 
n.“™w.  pl°macy-  The  cession,  indeed,  of  Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  the 
Genoese  republic  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  was  at  once  agreed 
to  without  any  difficulty,  despite  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  citizens  of 
the  latter  commonwealth,  who  passionately  desired  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  form  of  government ; so  strongly  was  the  necessity  felt  of  strengthen- 
ing the  stales  on  the  French  frontier,  and  above  all,  the  kingdom  of  Sardi- 
nia, in  whose  hands  the  keys  of  the  most  important  passes  from  France  into 
Italy  were  placed.  But  the  conflicting  claims  of  Murat  and  the  old  Bourbon 
family  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  excited  a warm  interest  at  the  Congress;  the 
more  especially  as  Alexander,  out  of  pique  at  the  resistance  of  the  court  of 
France  to  his  views  in  regard  to  Poland  and  Saxony,  now  openly  supported 
the  claims  of  theformer  to  the  throne,  grounding  his  support  on  the  engage- 
ment of  Austria  to  maintain  him  in  his  throne  and  enlarge  his  territory 
when  he  joined  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  other  powers,  however,  were  far 
from  sharing  these  sentiments  : the  court  of  Rome  felt  the  utmost  alarm  at 
the  close  proximity  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  openly  coveted,  and  had 
more  than  once  attempted  to  seize,  the  papal  territories;  and  Austria  was 
little  inclined  to  permit  the  permanent  establishment  of  a revolutionary 
throne  so  near  the  inflammable  materials  of  her  Italian  provinces.  Murat 
rci>.  ai.  earnestly  appealed,  in  a laboured  memorial,  to  England  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  throne,  in  terms  of  the  engagement  undertaken  by  Lord 
William  Bcntinck  and  General  Nugent;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  officially  an- 
nounced lo  the  Congress  in  the  end  of  February,  that  Mural  had  so  completely 
failed  in  the  performance  of  his  own  engagements,  that  he  had  virtually 
liberated  the  Allies  from  theirs,  and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain 
him  on  the  throne.  Meanwhile  Murat  was  so  far  from  anticipating  any  dan- 

(l)  Trraly,  Mav  19,  1815.  School),  xi.  119.  (2)  Ante,  x.29. 

Malic  Bran,  viii.  &07.  (3)  Schocll,  xi.  90,  115;  nml  !\c*ueil,  viji.  330. 
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ger  to  his  Neapolitan  crown,  that  lie  was  dreaming  of  the  sceptre  of  the  whole 
of  Italy  south  of  the  Po;  and  with  that  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  Austria  and  the  court  of  Rome,  kept  military  possession  of  the  three 
legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Havenna,  as  the  frontier  provinces  of  his 
anticipated  dominions.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his  extravagance,  that  on 
reb.  is.  the  loth  February  he  made  a formal  demand  for  the  passage  of 
eighty  thousand  men  through  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy,  to  act  against 
France;  a proposition  which  only  tended  to  augment  the  apprehensions  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  led  to  the  force  of  that  power,  in  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula, being  augmented  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  (f). 
o>nfrraan  This  military  position  and  demand  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
r.'movai  Allied  powers  ; the  more  especially,  as,  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
&»!  bruary,  rumours  reached  Vienna  of  constant  correspondence 
between  the  isle  of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores  of  Italy,  and  an 
uund.  intended  descent  by  Napollon  on  the  coast  of  France.  These  ru- 
mours soon  acquired  such  consistency,  that  the  propriety  of  removing  him 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy  had  already  been  more  than  once  agitated 
in  the  Congress;  and  various  places  of  residence  for  him,  in  exchange  for 
Elba,  had  been  proposed— among  others,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  St.-Hclena  or  St.-Lucie,  which 
were  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Alexander,  however,  still  firmly  held 
out  for  adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  maintaining  the  fallen 
Emperor  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba  ; alleging  as  a reason,  that  his 
personal  honour  had  been  pledged  to  his  great  antagonist  for  that  asylum, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  it.  Mctternich,  however,  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  impending  danger,  that  he  secretly  dispatched  a 
letter  to  Fouclie  at  Paris,  enquiring  “What  would  happen  if  Napoleon  re- 
turned ? what  if  the  King  of  Rome  with  a squadron  of  horse  appeared  on  the 
frontier?  and  what  would  France  do  if  left  to  its  spontaneous  movement?” 
The  sagacious  minister  of  police  replied,  that  rf  one  regiment  sent  against  Na- 
poleon ranged  itself  on  his  side,  the  whole  army  would  follow  its  example — 
that  if  the  King  of  Rome  was  escorted  to  the  frontiers  by  an  Austrian  regi- 
ment, the  whole  nation  would  instantly  hoist  his  colours  : and  that,  if  no 
external  stimulus  was  applied,  the  nation  would  seek  refuge  in  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  These  dangers,  however,  were  only  appreciated  by  the  few  who 
had  foresight  equal  to  the  Austrian  statesman  or  French  revolutionist : and 
all  heads  at  Vienna  were  involved  in  a whirl  of  gaiety,  splendour,  and  dissi- 
pation, which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  saying  of  the  Prince  de  Lignc,  “the 
Congress  dances,  but  it  does  not  advance  ; ” when,  on  the  7th  March,  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  Mctternich  at  a great  ball  at  Vienna,  that  Napol£on 

MAO  SECRETLY  LEFT  ELBA  (2). 

If  a thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  brilliant  circle 
assembled  in  the  Imperial  ball-room  at  Vienna,  it  could  not  have 
excited  greutcr  consternation  than  this  simple  announcement.  It 
was  deemed  expedient,  nevertheless,  to  conceal  the  alarm  which 
all  really  felt,  and  next  day,  Mctternich,  Wellington,  and  Talleyrand  went  to 
l’resburg,  to  announce  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  had  been  previously  arran- 
ged, the  determination  come  to  by  the  Cougrcss  in  regard  to  the  cessions  of 
territory  which  he  was  required  to  make,  under  the  pain  of  losing  his  crown. 
The  alTairs  of  Saxouy,  however,  were  soon  adjusted.  All  minor  diO'ereuces 

(«)  Schoell,  Trait,  de  Pail,  xi.  489,  195. 

tT)  C*p.  i.  177,180.  Itxrd.  xii,  475,  476,  Schocll,  xi,  207.  208.  „ - • 
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were  immediately  forgotten  : the  strides  of  Russia,  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  the  terrors  of  Austria,  were  buried  in  oblivion  : all  lesser  subjects  of 
alarm  were  absorbed  in  the  pressing  danger  arising  from  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  throne  of  France.  Alexander  was  profoundly  irritated  at  the 
event.  Aloue  he  had  for  long  contended  against  the  other  powers  at  the 
Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  a thing  to 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  personal  honour  was  engaged ; and  he 
felt  it,  therefore,  as  a personal  injury,  when  the  object  of  his  solicitude  was 
thefirst  himself  to  break  his  engagement.  Much  uncertainty  at  first  prevailed 
as  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  many  suspected  it  was  Naples,  where 
Murat  was  openly  preparing  for  hostilities:  but  all  doubt  was  soon  removed; 
the  posts  of  the  succeeding  days  brought  intelligence  by  the  way  of  Turin, 
that  he  had  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  St.-Juan,  near  Frejus ; that  he  had  taken 
the  road  for  Paris  through  the  mountains  of  Gap  : in  fine,  that  Labddoyire 
and  the  garrison  of  Grenoble  had  joined  him,  and  he  was  making  an  unre- 
sisted and  triumphant  progress  towards  Lyons  (!}. 
dcihim  As  the  revolt  of  the  army  and  approaching  downfall  of  the  throne 
d/uScon  of  Louis  XVIII  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  the  Congress  took  the 


which  had  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Allies,  but  because  Napo- 
leon, relying  on  his  family  connexion  with  the  imperial  house  of  llapsburg, 
had  disseminated  with  profusion  on  his  road  to  Grenoble  a proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  returned  to  France  with  the  concurrence  of 
Austria,  and  that  he  was  speedily  to  be  supported  by  a hundred  thousand 
surtu  i>.  of  the  troops  of  that  nation.  Melternich,  therefore,  in  the  first  formal 
meeting  held  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  should  be  pursued,  stated,  that 
“ it  would  be  worthy  of  the  Allied  powers,  and  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  existing  crisis,  to  express  their  opinion  on  an  event,  which  could  not 
fail  to  create  a great  sensation  in  every  part  of  Europe;  that  Napoleon  Buo- ' 
naparte,  in  quilting  the  island  of  Elba,  and  disembarking  in  France  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force,  had  openly  rendered  himself  the  disturber  of  the 
general  peace;  that  as  such  he  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  any 
treaty  or  law;  that  the  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  felt 
themselves  in  an  especial  manner  called  upon  to  declare  in  the  face  of 
Europe  in  what  light  they  viewed  that  attempt;  that  they  should  add  (hat 
they  were  resolved  at  all  hasards  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and  that  they  were  all  prepared  to  support  the  king 
of  France  with  their  whole  forces,  in  the  event  of  circumstances  rendering 
their  assistance  necessary.”  These  sentiments,  which  had  been  previously 
concerted  with  Talleyrand,  specially  in  order  to  detach  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon from  that  of  the  independence  of  the  French  monarchy,  met  with  the 
unanimous  and  cordial  concurrence  of  all  present ; and,  in  consequence,  a 
declaration  was  forthwith  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  Powers,  which, 
in  the  most  rigid  terms,  proscribed  Napoleon  as  a public  enemy  with  whom 
neither  peace  nor  truce  could  be  concluded,  and  expressed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  powers  to  employ  the  whole  forces  at  their  disposal,  to  prevent 
Europe  from  being  again  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  revolution  ( 2 ). 

(1)  Sir  C.  Stnart’*  Despatch  to  I,ord  Cjostlcroagb,  “ The  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

March  8,  1815.  Cap.  i.  17U,  185.  Thib.  x.224,  reassembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  informed  of  the 
225-  escape  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  entry 

(2)  Schoell,  llist.  des  Trait,  xi.  20”,  208.  Cap.  i.  with  an  armed  force  into  France,  owe  it  to  their 


182,  183| 


own  dignity  and  to  the  interest  of  nations,  to  make 
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rrn£™.  This  energetic  and  derisive  proclamation  was  immediately  for- 
A?M«i’f  war^c,l  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Strashurg,  with  instructions  to 
p..«cr..  the  courier  entrusted  with  it,  to  circulate  as  many  copies  as 
possible  in  the  dilTcrent  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed  in  his 
route  from  the  Rhine  to  the  capital.  Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns confined  to  mere  denunciations  on  paper  : the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  to  assemble  a powerful  force  in  the  iicld. 
The  Russian  troops  in  Poland,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong, 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a moment's  notice : 
and  Alexander  declared  “ that  he  was  ready  to  throw  into  the  crusade  the 
three  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom  he  had  the  disposal,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  revolts  of  PraRorian  guards  : and  that,  as  he  was  the  most  culpable  in 
having  retained  Napoleon  so  long  at  Elba,  so  he  would  be  the  first  to  repair 
his  fault:”  Austria  put  on  the  war  fooling  her  armies  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  : Prussia  called 
forth  the  landwehr  in  alt  her  dominions,  and  raised  her  forces  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  or- 
dered to  march  to  the  Low  Countries  : the  lesser  stales  of  Germany  all 
called  out  their  respective  contingents,  and,  amidst  the  songs  of  triumph 
and  threats  of  vengeance,  moved  towards  the  Rhino : while  England,  now 
delivered  from  the  pressure  of  the  American  war,  exerted  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity both  in  pouriug  troops  into  Flanders,  and  providing  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  newly-raised  forces  of  the  Belgians  : numerous  levies  were 
raised  in  Hanover,  and  the  old  troops  already  had  begun  their  march  for 
the  Flemish  frontier  : even  Denmark  and  Sweden,  forgetting  their  recent 
divisions,  began  to  arm,  and  prepared  to  join  the  general  coalition  of 
Europe  : and  the  Swiss  cantons,  departing  from  the  cautious  neutrality 
hitherto  preserved,  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife,  and  assail 
France  on  the  side  where  it  was  most  vulnerable : while  Spain  and  Portugal 
joined  in  the  general  league,  and  slowly  prepared  their  battalions  to  march 
towards  the  Pyrenees.  And  thus  was  verified  the  saying  of  Chateaubriand, 
“ that  if  the  cocked-hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon  were  placed  on  a stick  on 
the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to 
the  Ollier  (t).  ” 

Settlement  The  imminent  dangCT  which  the  whole  powers  ran  from  the 
ifiw'or  return  of  Napoleon,  speedily  led  to  a decision  of  the  long-debated 
Poland.  questions  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  Russia  at  length  agreed  to  accept 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  without  the  fortress  of  Thorn  and  its  de- 
pendent territory,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  it,  containing  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia;  and  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  Poland  should  not  be  incorporated  with  Russia, 


» solemn  announcement  of  their  sent  Impute  on  the 
occasion.  In  breaking,  alter  thls  manner,  the  Yon- 
rrnlion  which  had  e*tahludit*l  him  in  tlio  island  of 
Elba,  Buonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sob:  Irani  title* 
to  which  his  political  rxhrteneclfs  Wfiarhnl.  By  reap- 
pearing in  France,  with  prvjytt*oftrm)hlr.a:!d  over- 
throw, licbasnot  lets  deprived  himself  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  thiidW  it  evident  in  the  fare  of  the 
universe  that  then*  can  no  longer  Ik*  either  pence  or 
truce  xvhh  him.  The  powers,  therefore,  declare  that 
Buonaparte  has  p fared  hinmdf  nut  of  tho  pule  of 
civil  uutl  social  relation:,,  and  that,  as  1L0  g*  ucral 
enemy  and  disturber  of  the  wr.rhf,  lie  is  silnnfloncd 
to  public  justice . They  declare  nt  thfc  same  ti toe, 
that  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  untouched  the 
treaty  of  Paris  nf  3Qth  May  (813,  and  the  ditpoan- 


tioua  sanctioned  Ly  that  treaty,  they  will  employ 
the  whole  m tbits  ni  their  disposal  to  secure  the  pre- 
servation of  geiior.il  peace,  the  object  nf  all  their  ef- 
forts; and  although  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
whole  of  France  will  combine  to  crush  this  1 .7 at  road 
attempt  of  criminal  ambition,  yet,  if  it  should  prove 
otherwise,  they  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  unite 
all  their  efforts,  and  exert  all  the  powers  at  their 
disposal,  to  give  the  King  of  France  all  necessary 
assistance,  and  make  common  cause  against  all 
those  Who  *h  a H-  com  promise  the  public  tranquillity. 

M kites mcii,  TstttiRSBD,  WuixiaGTon,  II*s- 
DxtuiKsti,  JffMkLxorR,  Lows*nrni.'*-^i>eScuoei.i., 
Henteff  tie*  Piecei  r-  f . 

Cflpk  i.  194.  |<jd.  Schocll,  Hist,  des  Trait,  de 
Poii,  xi.  $13,  ?H.  V 
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but  should  form  a separate  kingdom,  preserving  its  own  laws,  institutions 
language,  and  religion.  After  a great  deal  of  negotiation,  a treaty  was 
concluded  on  these  bases  on  the  3d  May,  between  Russia  and  Saxony  ; ano- 
J tlier  on  the  same  day,  between  Prussia  and  Russia  ; and  a third 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  Iiy  these  treaties,  Saxony  ceded 
to  Russia  in  perpetuity  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  erected  in- 
to a separate  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  Kinperor  of  Russia  but  not  in- 
corporated with  that  empire  : the  ancient  town  of  Cracow,  with  a small 
territory  adjacent,  was  erected  into  a separate  republic,  containing  in  all 
til, 000  souls,  with  the  shadow  at  least  of  independence.  By  this  treaty  a 
portion  of  Poland  recovered  its  long-lost  nationality  : above  four  millions 
of  Sarmatians  were  restored  to  the  rank  of  a separated  people  : the  Russian 
viceroy  at  Warsaw  maintained  regal  state,  surrounded  by  Polish  soldiers, 
Polish  uniforms,  Polish  ministers,  and  Polish  institutions.  A constitution, 
defective  indeed  in  some  essential  particulars  establishing  the  elements  of 
freedom,  hut  still  a vast  improvement  upon  its  old  stormy  comilia , was 
guaranteed  : and  such  was  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  the  improvement 
of  its  strength  under  the  regular  and  stable  government  which  followed, 
that  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  1830,  it  singly  withstood,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Skrynccki,  the  whole  military  force  of  Russia  for  nine  months, 
and  was  at  length  subdued  only  by  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  league 
of  its  enemies.  Such  as  they  were,  these  blessings  were  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  philanthropic  disposition  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  determined  stand  made  by  Lord  Castlercagh  : but,  in  common  with 
many  other  guarantees  of  real  freedom,  they  perished  fifteen  years  after- 
wards under  the  assault  of  democracy,  roused  into  frantic  activity  by  the 
triumph  of  the  barricades,  w hich  subverted  the  throne  of  Charles  X (1). 

Ana  »r  The  decision  of  the  question  regarding  Saxony  was  somewhat 

• , Saxony.  more  expeditious.  The  unhappy  Frederick  Augustus,  who,  since 
the  fatal  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  had  inhabited  the  castle  of  l'redericksficid 
as  a sort  of  state  prisoner,  was  invited  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  approach 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Presburg  on  the -ith  March,  just  tw  o 
days  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 

By  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  this  intricate  and  delicate  negotiation 
was  adjusted;  the  share  of  Saxony  devolving  to  Prussia  was  reduced  to  a 
territory  containing  1,100,000  souls;  and  Hanover  was  contented  with  a 
portion  containing  230,000.  Prussia  accepted  these  modifications;  and  the 
King  of  Saxony,  threatened  with  the  total  loss  of  bis  dominions  in  the  event 
of  refusal,  had  no  alternative,  after  long  holding  out,  but  compliance.  Under 
protest,  therefore,  that  his  consent  to  the  alienation  of  so  large  a portion 
north  u.  of  his  dominions  was  constrained,  he  submitted  to  the  conditions; 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  authorized,  by  a note  of  the  Congress,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ceded  territory;  and  at  length,  by  a formal  treaty  concluded 

>»•  on  the  18th  May,  peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  contend- 
ing parlies.  By  this  treaty,  Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia,  in  perpetuity,  the 
whole  of  Lower  Lusatia,  part  of  Upper  Lusalia,  the  fortress  and  circle  of 
Wittenberg,  the  circle  of  Thuringia,  and  various  oilier  territories  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  containing  1,100,000  souls.  Prussia  at  the  same  time 
acquired  a portion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  810,000  , 

inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  w hole  territories  which  she  possessed  before  y , 

i 

• (I)  Sec  Ike  Trnaliw,  iu  .Marten's  H.  n.  ii,  338,251 ! iv.  187  ; Mil  abridged  in  Schoell,  Trail,  dc 
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the  battle  of  Jena;  acquisitions  which  raised  her  population  to  above  ten 
millions  of  souls,  and  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a first-rate  power.  Dresden,  , 
Leipsic,  and  not  quite  two-thirds  of  his  old  dominions,  remained  to  the  King 
of  Saxony;  and  although  Europe  deeply  sympathized  with  the  cruel  par- 
tition of  the  territories  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  house,  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  sovereign  had  brought  the  catastrophe  upon 
himself;  and  that,  as  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Napoleon  (1),  largely  par- 
ticipated in  his  conquests,  and  to  the  last  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies 
to  detach  him  from  his  alliance,  so  he  could  not  in  justice  complain  if  he 
shared  his  fall. 

It  onIy  remains  to  add,  before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  Congress 
n°«r»taa£r  of  Vienna,  that  on  two  pointsof  importance  to  theintemal  interests 
ofowkkin.,  of  Europe,  and  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  its  deliberations, 
Iboi'tLor  actuated  by  philanthropy  and  guided  by  wisdom,  conferred  a 
t lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  1st— Wise  regulations  were  establish- 
ed for  securing  the  free  navigation  of  its  great  rivers,  particularly  the  Rhine, 
the  Neckar,  and  the  Meuse,  without  at  the  same  time  abrogating  the  just 
rights  of  the  potentates  who  were  interested  in  the  dues  of  its  passage. 
Moderate  duties  were  established,  to  be  drawn  by  a central  board,  and  allotted 
to  each  of  the  proprietors  who  substantiated  titles  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests.  The  rents  amounted  to  Si i, 000  florins,  or  L. 12, 000 
a-year.  2d — The  great  and  important  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  occupied  a considerable  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  petitioned  the  King  of  England  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  procure  the  abolition,  by  all  civilized  nations,  of  this  infamous  traffic, 
and  several  states  had  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  more  or  less 
Frb.  19, 1810.  stringent,  for  its  limitation  or  abolition.  In  particular,  this  had 
been  done  by  a treaty  with  the  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro  m 1810,  and  Sweden 
m»ki>  3.  i8ij.  in  1813.  Denmark  had  previously  set  the  first  example  of  the 
great  deed  of  justice,  by  abolishing  the  traffic  in  1794,  by  an  edict  to  come 
j«», ,,  i794.  into  operation  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.  Before  leaving  Paris, 
Lord  Casllereagh  had  addressed  a circular  to  all  the  Allied  powers,  earnestly 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  that  great  object;  and  not  only  had  they 
all  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  proposed  abolition,  but  the  King 
J«»*  >5.  »«>5.  of  the  Netherlands,  by  a decree  in  June  1815,  abolished  it  in  his 
dominions.  A treaty  was  also  concluded  between  England  and  Spain,  by 
joijs,  isu.  which  the  King  of  Spain  engaged  to  take  efficacious  measures  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  throughout  his  dominions ; and  at  the  Congress 
j»n.  >1  of  Vienna  a great  step  was  made  in  the  same  career  by  a treaty 
"rt-  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  absolutely  prohibited 
to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  to  the  north  of  the  equator : no  less  than  L.600,000 
was  the  price  paid  by  England  fbr  this  concession  to  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity. Great  resistance,  however,  was  made  by  France  and  Spain  to  the 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlercagh,  to  procure  the  consent  of  their  respective 
courts  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  within  any  limited  period; 
rtb.  >,  iii».  -and  all  that  he  could  obtain  was,  a joint  declaration  signed  by  all 
the  powers  'of  their  abhorrentie  of  the  traffic,  and  their  desire  for  its  bcin^ 
effectually  put  tin  end  to,  but  leaving  the  period  for  its  entire  abolition  to 
be  fixed  hy  separate  negotiations  between  the  different  powers  (2). 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  European  powers  strove  to  reconcile 
irom  eisi.  their  divisions,  and  accommodate  their  differences  at  the  Congress 

W the  Treaty,  In  MlrW  N.  R.  ii.  27?  i (a)  ScI.mII,  Hist,  dee  Trait,  dc  Fail,  li.  317! 
and  Schoetivxi.  81,  7*.  257,  aud  173,  183. 
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of  Vienna;  for  an  event  had  now  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  again  placed  the  fate  of  the  world  at  hazard,  and  loudly  called  for 
their  united  efforts  to  stein  the  torrent  of  evil.  This  event  was  the  return 
of  Napoldon  from  Elba. 

Situation  of  With  a blindness  to  the  future  and  probable  course  of  events, 
mL'i'Im!"  which  now  appears  scarcely  conceivable,  but  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (f),  Lord  Casllcreagh  had  fully 
oTrEure1  aPPrcc‘ale(l  die  danger,  the  unreflecting  generosity  of  the  Allied 
m hi<  sovereigns  had  assigned  to  Napoleon,  in  independent  sovereignly, 
r«n“r.  a jjlt|e  js|al)(j  on  t|ie  Tuscan  coast,  within  sight  of  Italy,  within 
a few  days'  sail  of  France,  and  in  a situation,  of  all  others,  the  most  favou- 
rable for  carrying  on  intrigues  with  both  countries.  As  if,  too,  they  had 
purposely  intended  to  invite  a second  descent,  he  was  placed  there  with  an 
ample  revenue;  an  armed  force,  which  was  soon  raised,  by  veterans  who 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  adjacent  shores,  to  above  a thousand  tried 
and  experienced  soldiers;  and  three  small  vessels  of  war  at  his  disposal, 
while  there  was  not  a single  English  line-of-baltlc  ship  or  frigate  to  prevent 
an  expedition  sailing  against  the  coast  of  France.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  the 
other  Allied  commissioners,  iudeed,  were  there,  and  enjoyed  a large  share 
of  the  society  of  the  Emperor;  but  they  were  merely  a species  of  accredited 
diplomatists  at  his  court : they  could  only  report  to  their  respective  cabinets 
what  was  going  on,  aud  were  neither  entitled  to  restrain  his  proceedings, 
nor  had  they  any  armed  force  at  their  disposal  to  coerce  his  attempts.  A 
brig  of  eighteen  guns  indeed  cruised  off  the  island ; but  it  was  wholly  unable 
to  blockade  Porto  Ferrajo,  or  prevent  the  descent  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
head  of  his  guards  on  the  adjacent  shores.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  w hat  w ould 
be  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  facility  aiVordcd  to  the  dethroned  con- 
queror. A constant  correspondence  was  maintained  by  Napoleon  with  his 
adherents  in  France  and  Italy:  his  friends  and  relatives  were  continually  in 
communication  with  or  visiting  him ; aud  soou  a vast  conspiracy  was  formed, 
with  its  centre  in  Paris,  and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  army 
and  a great  part  of  the  civil  functionaries  (2),  and  having  for  its  object  to 
overturn  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  replace  the  Emperor  on  the 
throne. 

ntnikationa  The  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were  in  an  especial 
manner  the  seat  of  this  conspiracy.  The  marshals  and  generals, 
worn  out  with  war,  and  glad  at  any  price  to  secure  the  peaceable 
mvrl  possession  of  tbeir  titles  and  fortunes,  bad  in  good  faith,  for  the 
most  part,  embraced  the  party  of  the  liestoralion  : but  though  the  troops 
had  formally  taken  the  oath  to  the  new  government,  yet  in  their  hearts  they 
had  never  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor;  and  their  devotion  to 
him  was  only  the  more  profound,  that  “ distance  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view,”  aud  that  no  present  fatigue  or  sufferings  interfered  with  the  charm 
of  old  recollections.  The  snows  of  Bussia,  the  overthrow  of  Lcipsic,  the 
disasters  of  France,  were  forgotten  : he  appeared  only  to  their  recollection 
as  the  hero  of  Rivoli  or  Austcrlilz  : the  resistless  chief  who  led  them  con- 
quering and  to  conquer  to  every  capital  of  Europe.  These  feelings  were  all 
but  universal  in  the  troops  and  in  the  officers,  from  the  colonel  downwards : 
and  while  the  generals  and  marshals  besieged  the  antechambers  of  the  Tui- 
lcries,  and  signed  loyal  addresses,  resounding  with  the  lleurs-dc-lys,  llenry  IV, 

(|)  Ante , x.  242.  ... 

(2)  Sir  N.  Campbell’s  MS.  Thib.  x.  223,  225.  Cap.  h 104,  105-  Moulg.  vii.  08.  VO. 
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and  the  white  (lag,  (he  poor  soldiers,  often  the  last  depositaries  in  a corrupted 
age  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  in  secret  adhered  to  their  old  allegiance  : 
they  guarded  the  Emperor’s  eagles  as  their  household  gods,  kept  the  tricolor 
cockades  with  pious  care  in  their  knapgarks— spoke  with  rapture  of  his 
exploits  in  their  barracks,  and  worshipped  his  image  in  their  hearts.  Various 
words  to  signify  the  beloved  object  were  invented,  and  though  known  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the  secret  was  religiously  preserved  (i) : 
lie  was  called  “ Pfere  la  Violclte,”  and  the  “ Petit  Caporal and  the  rumour 
spread  through  the  army,  “ that  be  would  appear  with  the  violet  in  spring 
on  the  Seine,  to  chase  from  thence  the  priests  and  emigrants  who  have 
insulted  the  national  glory  ” 

S”1';*"'*  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian  shore,  led  naturally  to  a secret 
correspondence  between  the  island  of  Elba  and  thecourt  of  Naples. 
Murat,  ever  governed  by  ambition,  and  yet  destitute  of  the  lirm- 

“r"lhVcito,''lncss  of  purpose  requisite  to  render  it  successful,  now  found  that 
his  vacillation  of  conduct  had  ruined  him  with  the  aristocratic,  as  it  had 
formerly  done  with  the  revolutionary  purty,  and  that  the  Allies  were  little 
disposed  to  reward  his  deviation  from  his  engagements  by  the  lasting  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  threw  himself  therefore  once  more  into 
the  arms  of  t rance,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  descent  of  Napoldon  on  the 
coast  of  Provence  should  be  contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of  his  troops 
to  the  Po,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  great  principle  of  Italian  unity  and 
independence.  At  the  same  time,  various  illustrious  strangers  of  both  sexes 
visited  Napoldon  at  Elba  : among  the  former  was  Lord  Ebrington,  who  has 
given  the  world  a most  interesting  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  fallen 
hero;  among  the  latter,  the  Polish  lady  who  had  fascinated  him  before  the 
battle  of  Eylau  (2) — the  French  countess  who  had  alleviated  his  anguish 
amidst  the  desertions  of  Fontainebleau  (5).  Amidst  this  varied  society,  by 
some  of  whom  the  great  intrigue  which  was  going  forward  was  conducted, 
the  language  of  the  Emperor  was  always  the  same,  and  his  profound  powers 
of  dissimulation  were  never  more  strikingly  evinced.  To  the  English,  he 
spoke  only  of  the  new  constitutions  in  France,  the  errors  and  didiculties  of 
the  king;  the  irretrievable  folly  of  the  Bourbons;  the  inapplicability  of 
British  institutions  to  the  present  state  of  French  society;  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a Chamber  of  Deputies  not  either  servile  or  turbulent ; the  entire 
termination  of  his  own  political  existence,  and  the  calm  eye  with  which  he 
now  looked  back  on  the  stormy  scene  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  interest. 
To  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  in  particular,  he  was  apparently  communicative  and 
confidential  in  the  highest  degree;  almost  every  morning  he  admitted  him  to 
his  breakfast  table,  when  the  conversation  ranged  over  every  subject  of 
history  and  politics;  they  then  strolled  out  along  the  beach,  in  company 
with  some  of  the  other  commissioners,  and  lie  not  unfrequently  embarked 
with  Sir  Neil  alone  in  a small  boat,  under  pretence  of  tisliing,  and  when  he 
got  a little  way  out  from  the  shore  said,  “ Now,  we  are  out  of  their  hearing, 
ask  me  any  tiling,  and  I will  tell  you.”  By  these  means,  the  Emperor  so  far 
gained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  able  officer,  that  lie  contented  himself 
with  reporting  these  precious  conversations  to  his  cabinet,  and,  deeming  no  • 
danger  at  hand,  though  not  unlikely  at  some  future  period  to  occur,  was  i 
frequently  absent  for  days  together,  at  Florence  or  Leghorn,  where  he  had 
several  interesting  acquaintances.  Bui  even  if  be  had  been  every  day  at  the  - 

t » ■ Jg  • 

(I)  Cap.  i.  110,  113.  Tbib.  s.  22t,  225.  (3)  Mir,  x.  213. 

(2;  Mir.  VI.  a*.  ‘ • 
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Emperor’s  side,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  for  there  were  no  visible  pre- 
parations going  on  ; if  there  had,  lie  had  no  force  whatever  at  his  disposal  to  ' 
check  them;  and  his  instructions  were  merely  to  attend  general  Buonaparte 
to  Elba,  to  see  him  established  there,  and  remain  as  long  as  the  cx-Empcror 
might  desire  his  presence  (1). 

things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and  the  preparations  in 
"T  '“r . France,  by  means  of  the  inferior  o (beers  of  the  army,  the  veteran 
™„,  hii.';?.  Hepublicansat  Paris,  and  the  old  Imperial  functionaries  still  re- 
tained in  office  by  the  government,  completed,  Napoleon,  on  the  2Glli  of 
February  , gave  a brilliant  ball  at  Porto  Ferrajo  to  the  principal  persons  of 
the  island,  over  which  the  grace  and  beauty  of  bis  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline, 
who  presided,  threw  an  unusual  lustre.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  unfortunately  was 
absent,  having  sailed,  on  the  17lh  in  the  Partridge  for  Leghorn  : and  so 
well  had  the  preparations  for  departure  been  concealed,  that  Captain  Adige 
of  the  Partridge,  who  was  cruising  round  the  island,  had  no  conception 
that  any  departure  was  intended,  and  sailed  from  Leghorn  the  very  day  of 
Napoleon’s  embarkation.  Sir  Neil  was  well  aware  that  Napoleon  meditated 
an  outbreak,  and  some  recent  indications,  particularly  the  arrival  of  three 
feluccas  from  Naples,  made  him  suspect  that  it  would  erelong  occur  : but  as 
he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal,  and  the  single  British  cruiser,  the  Partridge 
of  18  guns,  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  encounter  of  the  whole  flotilla  of 
Napoleon,  he  contented  himself  with  warning  government  of  the  chance  of 
his  escape  (2),  and  had  gone  to  Leghorn,  principally  to  concert  measures 
with  Lord  Burghersh,  the  British  envoy  at  Florence,  on  the  means  of  avert- 
ing the  danger  which  appeared  approaching,  by  detaching  a liuc-of-batllc 
ship  and  frigate  which  lay  at  Genoa  to  cruise  oil'  the  island,  when  in  his 
absence  it  actually  occurred. 

r'bl"  nd  While  Napoleon’s  mother  and  sister  were  doing  the  honours  of 
the  ball,  he  himself  walked  around  the  room,  conversing  in  the 
»r  jLi.  most  affable  manner  with  the  guests;  and  meanwhile  secret  orders 
had  been  dispatched  to  his  guards,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  on  the 
quay.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  draw'll  up  there,  in 
number  about  eleven  hundred,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  the  Old  Guard, 
under  the  command  of  Bcrtraud,  Drouot,  and  Cambronne.  Napoleon  joined 
them  at  half-past  four,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  commencing 
the  embarkation.  By  seven  o'clock  it  was  completed,  and  the  Emperor  stepped 
on  board  the  Inconstant  brig,  which  contained  four  hundred  of  his  old  com- 
rades in  arms.  His  air  was  calm  and  serene  : he  merely  said,  in  an  under 
voice  to  those  around  him,  “ The  die  is  now  cast.”  The  eyes  of  Bertrand 
gleamed  with  joy ; Drouot  was  pensive  and  thoughtful;  Cambronne  seemed 


(0  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.  Cap.  i.  121,  126. 
Lord  FbringUm’s  Conversations  with  Napoleon  in 
Elba.  23.  36 

" You  will  pay  every  proper  respect  and  altrn- 
tion  to  Napoleon,  to  wiio*c  secure  asylum  in  Elba 
it  is  the  wish  of  Im  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  nffurtl  every  facility  and  protection  ; ancl 
yon  will  arqnoiut  Napoleon  in  suitable  terms  of  at* 
tention,  that  you  are  directed  to  reside  in  the  is* 
land  till  further  orders,  if  he  should  consider  that 
the  presence  of  a British  officer  can  be  of  any  use 
in  protecting  the  islaud  and  hit  person  against  in- 
sult or  attack."  I.oro  GAsri.rn* auh’s  Instructions  to 
Sib  Neil  Campbell.  Paris,  16/A  April.  — Sn  Nr.lL 
Campbell's  MS. 

(2)  Sir  N.  Campbell's  MS.  Jour.  Captain  Adige's 
Report  to  Admiral  Penrose,  March  IS,  1815. 

*'  If  I may  venture  an  opinion  upon  Buonaparte's 

X. 


plan,  1 think  lie  will  leave  General  Bertrand  to  de- 
fend Porto  Ferrnjo,  as  be  has  a wife  and  several 
children  with  him  to  whom  he  is  extremely  at- 
tached, and  probably  will  not  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  him  till  the  hut  moment.  He  will  take 
with  him  General  Drouot,  and  those  of  his  guards 
upou  whom  ho  can  most  depend,  embarking  Gen- 
eral Cainbrouno  (a  desperate,  uneducated  ruffian, 
who  was  a drummer  with  him  in  Egypt)  in  the  In- 
constant, l.'Ftoile,  and  the  other  vessels  mentioned 
:»;the  memorandum  ; he  will  go  himself,  probably 
tday  or  two  before  ibe  troops,  with  General  Drouot 
in  the  Carolmc,  and  the  place  of  disembarkation 
will  be  tiaet^on  the  coast  of  Naples,  or  Civita  Vec- 
cliiu,  if  Murat  has  previously  advanced  to  Rome." 
Sir  N.  Campbell  to  Loan  Castlrreaom,  dated  Leg- 
horn, 2 Oth  Ftbrraiy  1815;  Sir  N-  Campbell's  JlS, 
Papers,  Despatch , No.  1$. 
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entirely  occupied  with  the  Arrangement  of  his  soldiers.  It  was  dark  when 
the  flotilla,  which  consisted  in  all  of  seven  small  vessels,  got  under  weigh; 
Napohkm  had  given  out  to  the  inhabitants  “ that  he  was  going  to  the  coast 
of  Barbarv  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who  from  time  immemorial  had  infested 
the  coats  of  Elba  ;”  and  sealed  instructions  were  delivered  to  the  captain  of 
the  Inconstant,  not  to  be  read  till  they  were  at  open  sea.  The  niglu  was 
calm,  the  wind  light  from  the  south  ; and  it  was  not  till  they  were  two  leagues 
from  the  harbour  that  the  captain  opened  his  instructions,  and  saw  that  his 
destination  was  the  gulf  of  Juan  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  He  immediately 
steered  in  that  direction,  and  the  transports  of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  “ Officers  and  soldiers  of  my  guard,”  said  Napoldon,  “ we  are 
going  to  France.”  Loud  cries  of  f'iVe  VEmpereur  immediately  burst  out  on 
all  sides,  but  after  the  first  transport  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  sad  presenti- 
ments filled  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers ; the  recollection  of  Moscow  and  Leip- 
sic  returned  to  their  minds,  and  even  the  bravest  hesitated  as  to  the  result 
of  an  expedition,  in  which  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a thousand  men,  set 
out  to  brave  the  military  force  of  all  Europe  (1). 

During  the  night  the  wind  fell,  and  at  daybreak  they  were  only 
*«;  >*"«.  six  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  Elba.  Napoleon  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cabin,  and  dictated  those  proclamations  to  the  people  and  army, 
which  soon  thrilled  the  breast  of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  Some  of 
the  least  resolute  on  hoard,  seeing  the  wind  fail,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  return  to  Porto  Ferrajo;  but  the  Emperor  replied,  “ If  the  ships 
are  too  heavily  laden,  throw  all  the  baggage  overboard  ; the  idea  of  returning 
to  Elba  is  pusillanimous ; we  bear  France  on  the  point  ofour  swords.”  Oppo- 
F*b  »7  site  Leghorn  on  the  27th,  a French  frigate  was  descried  five  leagues 
to  windward;  but  it  did  not  approach.  The  Zephyr  French  brig  soon  after 
came  within  hail  : the  soldiers  took  off  their  caps,  and  lay  flat  on  deck  to 
avoid  discovery ; and  the  captain  having  asked  if  they  had  come  from  Elba, 
and  how  was  Napoleon,  he  himself  answered,  “11  sc  porte  h merveille.” 
F.t.  Suspecting  nothing,  the  brig  passed  on  : on  the  evening  of  the  29th, 
the  lofty  towers  of  Antibes  were  descried  ; and  Napoleon,  amidst  loud  cheers, 
read  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  who  all  mounted  the  tricolor  cockade. 
Without  molestation  the  fleet  pursued  its  course;  soon  the  olive-clad  slopes 
of  Cannes  opened  to  the  view,  and  at  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie 
w*rd. . 1st  March,  the  w hole  vessels  cast  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  St. -Juan. 
The  Old  Guard,  under  Drouot,  w'as  immediately  landed  without  opposition  ; 
shortly  after,  Napohion  himself  descended  into  the  long  boat  of  the  brig,  and 
approached  the  shore;  on  reaching  the  sand,  it  was  moored  to  the  trunk  of 
an  olivetree.  “That  is  a good  omen,”  cried  the  Emperor,  whose  mind  on 
momentous  occasions  was  singularly  alive  to  superstitious  impressions;  and 
he  caused  it  to  be  mentioned  to  his  soldiers,  who  received  it  with  joyful- 
ness. Stepping  ashore,  he  gave  a few  napoleons  to  his  officers,  to  buy  horses 
from  the  neighbouring  peasants  : spoke  cheerfully,  and  with  the  magic 
which  he  had  so  wonderfully  at  his  command,  to  the  men  : encouraged  his 
officers  by  animated  and  varied  conversation;  and  at  night  the  watches  were 
set,  and  the  troops  bivouacked,  as  on  the  eve  of  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  or 
Wagram  (2). 

S'g.mo‘  The  dansers  of  t,ic  passage  were  now  over;  but  there  remained 
(w.obic.  the  perils  of  the*shore,  which  were  sufficient  to  daunt  the  most 

(I)  Sir  N.  Campbell's  Journal,  MS.  Cap.  i.  153,  (2)  Henry  tie  Chaboulon,  i.  23,  26,  Cap.  i.  l3£ 

151.  Beaucli.  M.  141, 143.  Tbib.  x.  225,226.  141.  * 
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resolute  breasts.  Though  the  great  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbons,  had  ramifications  in  almost  every  regiment  in  the 
army,  yet  it  was  in  a few  instances  only  that  the  superior  officers  had  been 
gained;  and  it  was  as  yet  uucertain  whether  or  not  the  men  would  disobey 
their  orders.  The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ; twenty-five  of  the  old  guard 
were  sent  to  Antibes  to  endeavour  to  seduce  the  garrison  by  the  name  of  the 
surcM.  Emperor,  but  General  Corsin,  who  commanded  in  that  fortress, 
arrested  the  men;  and  on  a second  detachment  being  brought  up,  which 
began  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  the  proclamations  issued  by  Napo- 
leon, he  cut  the  matter  short  by  threatening  to  discharge  the  guns.  This 
check  spread  great  discouragement  among  the  soldiers,  and  induced  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor:  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede;  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  following  morning  he  took  the  road  by 
Gap  to  Grenoble,  through  the  mouutains.  This  road,  after  quitting  the  Yar 
at  Sisteron,  ascends  into  the  Alpine  range,  which  it  never  quits  till  it  arrives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  town.  No  district  of  France  could  have 
been  selected  more  favourable  to  the  Emperor’s  designs;  for  it  contains 
no  great  towns  or  wealthy  districts,  and  the  inhabitants,  strongly  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  Helvetic  independence,  fearless  and  active  as  are  all 
mouutainccrs,  were  in  great  part  holders  of  national  domains,  and  strongly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They  received  him  in  conse- 
quence with  open  arms;  and  his  versatile  disposition  flattered  the  prevailing 
wish  wherever  he  went.  Every  where  he  spread  the  announcements  most 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  simple  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
March  >.  Sometimes  ho  declared  that  ho  was  weary  of  war;  that  he  would 
be  as  pacific  as  the  Bourbons;  tliat  he  would  abolish  the  droits  re'nnis,  and 
never  revive  the  conscription  : at  others,  that  Austria  had  engaged  to  sup- 
port him  with  a hundred  thousand  men;  that  Murat  was  following  him  with 
eighty  thousand;  in  fine,  tliat  the  Congress  had  dethroned  Louis  XVIII.  On 
all  occasions  he  styled  the  people  citizens,  and  spoke  the  language  most 
calculated  to  revive  the  revolutionary  fervour  in  their  minds : Why  had  ho 
come  to  France?  why  had  he  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag?  It  was  to  restore  the 
liberty  of  1789,  to  recognise  all  the  privileges  conquered  by  the  Revolution, 
to  secure  the  proprietors  of  the  national  domains  menaced  by  the  Bourbons, 
to  give  equal  rights  to  all.”  Meanwhile  the  advance  was  pressed  with  ex- 
traordinary activity;  in  the  first  two  days  they  marched  fifty-four  miles;  at 
M.CCS4.  Digne,  on  the  4th,  liis  proclamations  were  printed;  near  Sisteron 
the  troops  admired  the  good  fortune  which  had  left  the  formidable  pass  of 
the  Saulce,  between  the  Durance  and  an  overhanging  precipice,  unguarded ; 
at  Gap  he  rested  a few  hours,  and  distributed  his  proclamations,  and  con- 
tinuing his  march  with  ceaseless  vigour,  was  already  approaching  Grenoble, 
when,  on  the  6th  March,  General  Cambronnc,  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
companies,  met  on  the  road  of  Yizillc  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops  de- 
tached from  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  to  arrest  his  progress  (1). 

JrSfiEr  Hitherto  the  march  of  Napoldon  had  been  unresisted,  and  the 
aoj«rc.  dispositions  of  the  peasants  in  the  country  through  which  lie  had 
passed  had  been  favourable;  but  nothing  was  yet  decided.  It  was 
not  by  the  mountaineers  of  Dauphiny,  but  the  troops  of  France,  that  the 
contest  for  the  throne  was  to  he  determined;  in  such  an  enterprizeas  he  was 
now  engaged  in,  the  conduct  of  thd  first  regiment  generally  determines  the 
rest,  and  every  thing  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  crisis  which  had  now 


(1)  Cap.  i.  145,  148.  DvaucU.  iii.  149,  161- 
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arrived.  According  to  the  plau  which  liad  been  agreed  on  before  Napoleon 
left  Klba,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
tabddoycrc,  was  to  march  out  to  meet  him;  and  from  their  treason  the 
defection  of  the  whole  army  was  anticipated.  Labedoyerc  was  an  officer  of 
handsome  figure  and  elegant  manners,  descended  of  a respectable  family, 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  daring,  lie  had  owed  his  promotion  and  appoint- 
ment to  the  royal  court,  but  his  heart  dwelt  on  the  glories  of  the  empire;  he 
had  readily  yielded  at  1’aris  to  the  seductions  of  the  salons  of  the  Duchess  of 
St.-I.eu,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  supporters  of  Napoleon,  and  his  mind, 
debased  by  the  chicanery  of  the  Revolution,  saw  nothing  dishonourable  in 
holding  a high  military  command  under  the  Bourbons,  and  employing  the 
power  it  gave  him  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  Charity  forbids  us  to 
stigmatize  such  conduct  by  its  true  appellation.  Infidelity  and  revolution  had 
totally  perverted  the  human  heart,  and  almost  dried  up  the  springs  of 
conscience  in  many  breasts.  Marlborough  himself,  in  similar  circumstances, 
did  the  same.  It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  peril  of  revolution,  and  the  in- 
fernal agency  at  work  in  its  creation,  dial  it  overturns  the  whole  principles  of 
virtue  in  all  breasts  save  those  fortified  by  religion,  and  converts  bravery  and 
honour  themselves  into  treachery  and  treason  (1  J. 

Memorabi?  An  accidental  circumstance,  however,  had  wellnigh  frustrated 
these  arrangements,  and  overthrown  at  its  very  outset  this 

*00'''’  deep-laid  conspiracy.  General  Marchand,  the  governor  of  Gre- 

Marrh noble,  although  an  old  comrade  of  Napoldon  in  Egypt,  was  a man 
of  honour,  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  treason  at 
work  in  his  garrison,  he  had  dispatched  towards  Vizille  a battalion  of  infantry 
and  some  guns,  not  under  Labiidoyerc,  with  orders  to  observe  the  enemy, 
and  retire  before  them  to  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble,  but  on  no  account  to 
permit  any  communication  with  Napoleon’s  soldiers.  It  was  with  these  men 
that  Cambronne’s  advanced  guard  first  came  up  : and  he  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation upon  finding,  when  he  approached,  that  no  signs  of  defection 
appeared — that  no  parleying  was  permitted  between  the  troops,  and  that 
resistance  was  evidently  prepared,  lie  immediately  dispatched  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Emperor,  with  the  alarming  intelligence.  “ We  have  been 
deceived,”  said  Napoleon  to  Bertrand,  “ but  it  is  no  matter — forward!”  Ad- 
vancing then  to  the  front  of  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  well-known  surtout 
and  cocked  hat  which  had  become  canonized  in  the  recollection  of  the 
soldiers,  he  said  aloud  to  the  opposite  rank,  in  a voice  tremulous  front  emo- 
tion, “ Comrades,  do  you  know  me  again?”  “Yes,  sire:”  exclaimed  the 
men.  “ Do  you  recognize  me,  my  children?”  he  added  ; “ I am  your  Em- 
peror : fire  on  me  if  you  wish  : fire  on  your  father : here  is  my  bosom,”  and 
with  that  he  bared  his  breast.  At  these  words,  the  transports  of  the  soldiers 
could  no  longer  be  restrained ; as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  they  all  broke 
their  ranks— threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor— embraced  his 
knees  with  tears  of  joy,  and  with  indescribable  fervour  again  raised  the  old 
cry  of  Five  I’Empereur  ! Hardly  had  they  risen  from  the  grouud,  when  the 
tricolor  cockade  was  seen  on  every  breast : the  eagles  reappeared  on  the 
standards;  and  the  whole  detachment  sent  out  to  combat  the  Emperor, 
ranged  itself  with  fervent  devotion  on  his  side  (2J.  The  spot  where  Ibis 
memorable  meeting  occurred  is  marked  by  a tree  which  overhangs  the 
road,  amidst  those  savage  alpine  solitudes;  few  more  interesting  scenes 

(I)  Cap.  i.  It  1,  Its. 

(•J)  C.ijh  i.  119,  fjU  Flcurv  dc  Qiaboulon,  i.  210,  213.  Personal  ohsenalion  of  llic  scruc. 
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are  to  be  met  with,  even  on  the  time-bespangled  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

Meanwhile,  LaWdoyere  had  assembled  his  rcgiment^md  in  de- 
r.ronobif.  fiance  alike  of  the  commands  of  General  Marchand,  ana  of  the  in- 
junctions of  the  prefect,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  duty, 
left  Grenoble  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  most  violent  stale  of  excitement. 
Hardly  was  he  out  of  the  gates  when  he  drew  an  eagle  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  embraced  before  the  soldiers,  who  shouted  Five  rf'mpcrenr!  and  a 
drum  having  been  opened  containing  tricolor  cockades,  which  were  imme- 
diately distributed  among  the  men,  the  whole,  amidst  tumultuous  shouts  of 
joy,  advanced,  and  met  Napoleon.  He  bestowed  on  Labedoyere  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  regard,  and  the  united  columns,  now  nearly  three  thou- 
sand strong,  in  the  afternoon  approached  the  fortress.  Marchand  and  the 
prefect  did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  garrison  to  resist,  but  all  their  efforts 
were  in  vain  : the  prestige  of  the  Emperor  was  irresistible,  and  finding  their 
orders  disregarded,  they  took  the  part  of  men  of  honour,  and  retired  from 
situations  of  trust  in  which  they  could  no  longer  exercise  their  functions. 
Soon  after,  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Grenoble,  behind  which  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens  was  assembled  in  the  most  vehement 
state  of  exultation.  The  gates  were  locked  : but  they  were  soon  forced  open, 
and  Napoleon  made  his  entry  by  torchlight,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Chcval  Blanc,  kept  by  an  old  ve- 
teran of  his  guard  (1). 

m,  Three  decrees  of  great  importance  were  issued  by  the  Emperor 

'.r",-rom  from  Grenoble.  The  first  declared  that  all  the  acts  of  government 
M,roi>  8.  should  henceforth  run  in  his  name;  this  was  in  effect  to  resume 
the  throne.  By  the  second,  the  National  Guards  of  the  five  neighbouring  de- 
partments were  called  out  and  placed  in  activity.  By  the  third,  thefortress 
of  Grenoble  was  entrusted  to  these  National  Guards.  At  the  same  time,  he 
explained  in  conversation  to  M.  Chainpollion  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
altered  state  of  his  affairs.  “ The  Bourbons,”  said  he,  u had  accustomed  the 
people  to  political  rights  : he  was  prepared  to  follow  out  the  same  system  : 
in  a w ord,  to  apply  to  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution  the  results  of  a constitu- 
tional government.”  In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
an  address  from  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Grenoble,  “ 1 have  been  too 
fond  of  war  : I will  wage  it  no  longer  : I return  to  restore  its  rights  to  the 
nation  : I desire  only  to  be  its  first  citizen.”  In  proclamations  drawn  in  the 
ji«rcii  i.  masculine  spirit  of  ancient  oratory,  one  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  the  other  to  the  army,  he  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  defeat,  ascribed 
their  misfortunes  to  treachery,  and  invited  them  again  to  range  themselves 
around  the  tricolor  standard.  “ Soldiers ! ” said  he,  “ we  have  not  been  con- 
quered! Two  men  sprung  from  our  ranks  have  betrayed  our  laurels,  their 
country,  their  prince,  their  benefactor.  Shall  those  whom  we  have  seen 
during  twenty  years  fly  over  every  part  of  Europe  to  raise  up  opposition 
against  us ; who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  enemies’  campsuttcring  execra- 
tions against  our  beautiful  France;  shall  they  pretend  to  command  us,  to 
enchain  our  eagles — they  who  have  so  often  quailed  beneath  their  glance? 
Shall  we  suffer  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  glorious  labours  : to  take  pos- 
session of  our  honours,  of  our  effects  : to  calumniate  your  glory  ? Should 
their  reign  continue,  all  would  be  lost : even  to  the  recollection  of  your 
glorious  days,— with  what  bitterness  do  they  denounce  them  1 how  do  they 


'0  Klrurv  tie  ChibouTon,  i.  2lS,  2'iJ.  Cart-  i.  l30,.l3’2. 
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sock  to  detract  from  what  the  world  admires!  and  if  any  defenders  of  your 
glory  yet  remain,  it  is  among  our  ancient  antagonists  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Soldiers!  miny  exile  1 have  heard  your  voice  : I have  come  hither  through 
all  perils,  despite  all  obstacles  : your  General,  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  elevated  on  your  bucklers,  is  restored  to  you. 
Come  and  join  him  : come  and  range  yourselves  under  the  standards  of  your 
chief : he  has  no  existence  but  in  yours  : his  interest,  his  honour,  his  glory, 
are  no  other  than  yours-  Victory  will  march  at  the  pas  dc  charge : the  eagle, 
with  the  national  colours,  -will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it  lights  on  the 
towers  ofNotre-Dame.  There  you  willbeablein  safety  to  boast  of  what  you  have 
done:  you  will  be  the  deliverers  of  your  country.  In  your  old  age,  surrounded 
and  respected  by  your  fellow-citizens,  you  will  recount  your  great  deeds:  you 
will  say  w ith  pride  - ‘ And  I,  too,  was  part  of  that  army  w hich  entered  twice 
into  the  walls  of  Vienna,  which  passed  twice  through  thoseofllome,  of  Berlin, 
of  Madrid,  of  Moscow,  which  delivered  Paris  from  the  stains  that  treason  had 
aflixed  to  it.’  Honour  to  those  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  their  country  I and 
shame  to  the  criminal  Frenchmen,  in  what  rank,  soever  fortune  may  have 
originally  placed  them,  who  have  combated  twenty-live  years  with  the  stran- 
ger to  tear  in  pieces  their  country  (f).” 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  thundering  forth  proclamations  destined 

Port? on  t0  slr‘k°  again  the  strong  chord  of  French  nationality,  to  thrill 
every  patriotic  heart  with  emotion,  and  in  their  ultimate  effects 

,ri»£irc  convulse  Europe  from  end  to  end,  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics,  thun- 
derstruck with  the  intelligence,  vacillated  between  affected  indifference  aud 
real  apprehension.  On  the  morning  of  the  5d  March,  a telegraphic  despatch 
from  the  prefect  of  Toulon  announced  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in  the  gulf 
of  Juan ; and  soon  after  the  full  details  were  received  : M.  Blacas  treated  the 
enterprizc  with  contempt,  as  the  last  effort  of  a madman  : Ixmis  XVIII  judged 
differently  : from  the  outset,  he  declared  that  it  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  Duke  of  Berry,  desirous  of  glory,  could  not  conceal  the 
joy  which  he  fell  at  an  event,  which  he  doubted  not  would  add  his  name  to 
the  paladins  of  the  monarchy.  Three  days  after  the  first  news  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  confidence  of  the  court  continued  unabated,  and  exhaled  in  an 
indignant  proclamation,  which  proved  a feeble  counterpoise  to  the  heart- 
stirring  appeals  of  Napoleon,  which  were  already  beginning  to  convulse 
France  (2).  As  the  unresisted  approach  of  the  Emperor,  however,  to  Greno- 
ble, and  the  defection  of  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  became  known,  alarm 
spread  through  all  classes,  and  even  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons began  to  tremble  for  the  result.  An  indescribable  confusion  pervaded 
the  court ; and  while  the  columns  of  the  Moriileur  were  tilled  with  loyal 
addressesfrom  the  marshals,  superior  officers,  and  all  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, that  general  quiver,  the  invariable  precursor  of  revolution,  was  distinctly 
M«reue.  visible  in  all  classes.  A royal  proclamation  convoked  the  two 
Chambers  with  all  possible  expedition : the  Count  d’Artois  was  dispatched, 

(1)  Momlcur,  March  21,  1815.  Cap.  i.  135.  137.  ota  fc»  bnmlrc<l  Ilaliona  and  Piedmontese,  be  has 

(2)  ‘‘Buonaparte  has  escaped  from  the  island  of  dared  again  to  set  his  feet  on  that  land  which  bnd 

Elba,  where  the  imprudent  magnanimity  0f  the  banished  him  forever:  be  wishes  to  re-open  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  had  given  hiiu  a sovereignty,  in  wounds,  still  hut  half-closed,  which  he  had  made, 
return  for  the  desolations  which  he  had  brought  and  which  the  hand  of  the  king  is  hrafing  every 
into  their  dominions.  That  man  who,  when  he  nb-  day.  A few  treason.vblc  attempts,  some  movements 
dice  ted  his  power,  retained  all  his  ambition  and  in  Italy  axeiled  by  hit  insane  brother-in-law,  in- 
his  fury;  that  man  covered  with  the  blood  of  gone-  flamed  the  pride  of  the  cowardly  warrior  of  Ion- 
rations,  coines  at  the  end  of  a year,  spout  seemingly  laiueblean.  lie  exposes  himself,  as  he  imagines,  to 
in  apathy,  to  strive  to  dispute,  in  the  name  of  ins  the  death  of  a hero  : he  will  only  die  that  of  a^  trai- 
usurpalions  aud  his  massacres,  the  legitimate  and  tor.  franco  has  rejcctqd  him  : he  returns  : trance 
mild  authority  of  the  King  of  France.  At  the  head  will  devourhirn."— Afoniltur,  .VarcA  ISIS. 
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in  company  with  the  Dnkc  of  Orleans  and  marshal  Macdonald,  to  Lyons,  Iho 
former  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the  latter  to  steady 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  army;  a special  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the 
Duke  d’AngouIemc,  who,  with  the  duchess,  had  recently  before  set  off  for 
Bordeaux  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the  royalist  stan- 
dard in  that  city,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  rousing 
the  southern  provinces ; the  Duke  dc  Bourbon  was  sent  down  to  la  A endde  to 
endeavour,  by  the  great  name  of  Conde,  to  revive  the  devoted  fidelity  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Bocage ; while  the  command  of  an  army  of  reserve,  to  be 
formed  atEssonneand  Fontainebleau,  destined  specially  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  (ij. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  court  to  stimulate  a royalist  re- 
sistance; but  they  were  only  partially  successful.  In  Paris,  indeed. 

« the  young  men  of  the  universities,  aware  that  France  owed  to  the 
•ijunce.  Bourbons  its  first  decided  step  in  the  path  of  freedom,  which  Na- 
poleon would  speedily  frustrate,  and  that  the  conscription  and  wars  would 
soon  decimate  their  ranks  if  the  imperial  regime  were  restored,  enrolled 
themselves  with  alacrity  as  volunteers;  but  the  youth  of  the  country,  con- 
stituting nine-tenths  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  hung  back. 
They  had  a latent  dread  of  the  resumption  of  the  national  domains  by  the 
royalist  government,  because  they  felt  that  justice  demanded  their  restitu- 
tion; they  identified  Napoleon  with  their  cause  and  that  of  the  Revolution, 
because  he  had  risen  from  their  ranks;  and  they  were  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted by  previous  wars,  that  neither  for  one  party  nor  the  other  could  they 
be  induced  to  make  any  movement  whatever.  The  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
fluential citizens  in  towns  were  favourable  to  the  government  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  entertained  a serious  dread  of  the  resumption  of  supreme 
power  by  Napoleon;  but  they  were  few  in  number,  unarmed,  and  undisci 
plined  : the  rural  population  regarded  the  Bourbons  with  undisguised  aver- 
sion; but  they,  too,  were  apathetic,  and  desired  only  to  remain  w'ith  their 
ploughs  : the  whole  real  strength  of  the  nation  was  placed  in  the  army,  and 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a few  regiments  of  royal  guards  at  Paris,  was  una- 
nimous, in  all  but  the  superior  ranks,  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  result  of  a civil  war  commenced  among 
a people  placed  in  such  circumstances  (2). 
sauii  .mi  The  court,  however,  was  strongly  supported,  in  words  at  least, 
mMtou' ’ by  the  marshals  and  dignified  functionaries  of  the  empire.  Marshal 
or ojtiii,.  Soult,  as  minister  at  war,  issued  a vehement  proclamation  to  the 
troops,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  ex-Emperor's  cnlerprizc  as  the  work  of 
an  insensate  madman,  and  conjured  them  by  every  feeling  of  honour  pa- 
triotism, and  fidelity,  to  abide  by  the  lilied  banner  (3).  The  columns  of  the 


(1)  Momteur,  March  G.  1815.  Cap.  i.  155,  IG2. 
Thib.  x.  226.  227.  Beandi.  ill,  168.  175. 

(2)  Cap.  i.  163,  164.  Ihib.  x.  227.  228- 

(3)  “.Soldiers!  That  man  who  so  lately  Abdi- 
cated in  the  faco  of  nil  Europe  an  usuqwd  power  of 
which  he  made  so  fatal-  an  use — Buonaparte — lias 
descended  on  the  French  soil,  which  hr  should  ne- 
ver have  «oen  again.  What  docs  he  drx!re?Civi| 
war.  Whom  does  he  seek  ? Traitors.  Where  will 
he  find  them  ? Will  it  he  among  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  has  deceived  and  sacrificed  a thousand  times,  ia 
misleading  ihcir  valour?  Will*  it  be  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  whom  his  bare  name  fills  with  a 
shudder  ? Burma  parte  despises  us  enough^  to  think 
that  we  are  capable  of  abandoning  a legitimate  and 
beloved  monarch,  to  share  the  lot  of  a man  who  is 
now  hut  an  adventurer,  lie  believes  it,  mrfdman 


that  he  isl  And  his  last  act  of  insanity  reveals  him 
entirely.  Soldiers!  The  French  army  is  the  bravest 
army  in  Europe  —it  will  also  be  the  most  faithful. 
Let  us  rally  round  the  spotless,  lilied  banner,  at  the 
voice  of  the  father  of  his  people,  of  the  worthy  in- 
heritor of  the  virtues  of  the  great  Henry,  lie  has 
himself  traced  to  you  the  path  whirh  yon  ought  to 
follow:  be  has  put  at  your  head  that  Prince,  the 
model  of  French  chevaliers,  whose  happy  return  to 
hir  Country  has  chased  the  usurperfrom  it,  and  who 
now  sets  forth  by  his  presence  to  destroy  hi#  single 
and  last  hope  La  Mtafaui.  Dec  »*  IUmmtsc, 
Moniteur,  9th  March  1 8 1 5 ; and  * 228, 

22 y.  Contrail  this  with  Sowlt's  proclamation  to  Ins 
soldiers,  on  March  14,  1814,  J»tt,  *.  1CW  ;a*»d  say 
what  is  the  consistency  or  fidelity  of  a Uevolution. 
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Monilenr  were  loaded  for  above  a fortnight  with  addresses  in  the  same  strain 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris  and  the  other  great  towns  in  France,  the 
whole  courts  of  law,  universities,  and  colleges  in  the  kingdom  : the  marshals 
and  officers  in  command,  whether  of  armies  or  garrisons : in  line,  the  whole 
authirities  and  constituted  bodies  throughout  the  monarchy.  Recollecting 
what  followed,  a more  melancholy  instance  of  human  baseness  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Marshal  Ney,  in  particular  expressed  in 
the  loudest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  insane  attempt  of  the  Emperor; 
and  such  faith  did  the  government  put  in  his  fidelity,  that  they  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  the  army  assembling  at  Lons-lc-Saul- 
nier  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  On  the  7th  March,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  levee  at  the  Tuilcries  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  previous  to 
setting  out  for  his  command.  “Sire,”  said  he,  “ I will  bring  back  Buona- 
parte in  an  iron  cage(f).”  “ Farewell !”  replied  the  monarch,  “ I trust  to 
your  honour  and  fidelity.”  These  words,  coming  from  so  renowned  a war- 
rior and  brave  a man,  made  a great  impression,  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  in  Paris  for  some  days  but  Marshal  Ney,  his  fidelity,  and  the  iron 
cage  (2). 

Morticr  received  the  command  in  the  north  of  France  : Auge- 
and raiiur*  reau  was  sent  to  Normandy:  full  powers  were  forwarded  to 
L.uoi  Masscna  at  Toulon  : Oudinot  was  at  Marseilles;  and  every 
Lyon1?!’*'  thing  announced  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  progress  of  Napoleon  was  unopposed;  defection  after  defection 
succeeded  in  the  army,  and  it  was  unhappily  soon  apparent  that  the 
corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  which,  by  direction  of  Marshal  Soult,  had 
been  formed  in  echelon  on  the  frontier,  between  Besaneon  and  Lyons,  to 
observe  the  threatened  movements  of  Murat,  was  giving  the  most  fatal 
examples  of  disaffection.  This  circumstance  was  immediately  ascribed  to  the 
treacherous  forethought  of  the  war-minister  : the  clamour  daily  became 
louder  as  the  defection  of  one  regiment  after  another  was  ascertained,  and 
at  length  it  arose  to  snch  a height,  that  he  was  publicly  denounced  in  the 
March  is.  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a confederate  of  Napoleon,  and  obliged 
to  resign  his  appointment.  His  successor,  Clarke,  began  in  the  right  spirit, 
when  in  his  order  of  the  day,  announcing  his  appointment  to  the  army,  he 
said,  “ No  capitulation  can  be  entered  into  without  infamy,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  without  punishment.  To  what  a deplorable  illusion  do  those  abandon 
themselves  who  now  yield  to  the  voice  of  a man  who  is  coming  to  tear  asun- 
der France  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  and  abandon  it  a second  time  to  the 
fire  and  sword  of  strangers!”  But  though  a momentary  confidence  was  res- 
tored by  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  new  war-minister,  the  accounts  from 
the  south  daily  added  strength  to  the  melancholy  conviction  that  all  was  lost. 
The  Count  d’ Artois,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  aud  Marshal  Macdonald,  had 
arrived  at  Lyons,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  Napoleon ; and  though  they  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  higher,  more  opulent,  aud  educated  classes,  yet  the 
lower  orders  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  their  joy  at  the  return  of  the  tri- 
color standard;  the  national  guard,  as  usual  in  all  serious  crises,  was  divided 
aud  irresolute,  while  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  was  so  manifest,  that  they 
refused  to  obey  the  order  given  for  putting  the  city  in  a state  of  defence,  and 

(|)  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  undoubted  t (2)  C.np.  ».  164-  Bc»uch.  ill.  172,  |73  Moniteuf, 
Marshal  Ney  admitted  he  had  said  so  si  his  suhse-  March  6 to  18,  1815. 
qtienl  trial.— Prpcies  <!t  > aud  Csrcncpc,  »• 
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already  began  to  murmur  because  they  had  not  been  led  out  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  beloved  Emperor  (1). 

Ad„„r.  It  was  soon  apparent,  from  the  agitation  among  the  troops,  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  inferior  officers,  and  the  universal  disre- 
?"wd32£  8ar('  of  the  orders  of  the  superior,  that  the  crisis  was  approaching, 
M»'rch  an(j  that  Napoleon  might  soon  be  expected  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  In  effect  lie  soon  appeared,  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  soldiers,  national  guards,  and  peasants,  on  the  road  leading  from  Bcau- 
voisin.  The  Count  d’Artois,  on  being  informed  by  the  prefect  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  left  Lyons,  and  retired  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Macdonald  w ailed 
a little  longer,  but  without  being  able  to  produce  any  impression  on  the 
troops ; and  hardly  had  he  left  the  city,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  lus 
advanced  guard,  entered  the  suburb  of  La  Guillotiere,  and  amidst  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  an  immense  crow  d,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where 
he  received  the  keys  of  the  city.  None  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
however,  and  few  of  the  respectable  citizens,  attended  his  levee.  This  great 
success  at  once  gave  the  Emperor  the  command  of  the  centre  of  trance; 
emissaries  joined  him  from  all  quarters,  and  were  dispatched  by  him  in  a 
directions ; and  considering  himself  as  now  virtually  in  possession  of  the 
M»rcn  i3.  supreme  authority,  he  issued  three  decrees,  the  first  dissolving  the 
Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies,  enjoining  the  Deputies  to  return  forthwith 
to  their  homes,  and  convoking  the  electoral  colleges  for  an  extraordinary 
assembly  in  the  May  ensuing;  the  second  banishing  of  new  the  whole  emi- 
grants returned  to  France,  who  had  not  already  obtained  letters  of  amnesty 
from  the  imperial  or  republican  governments;  the  third  abolishing  titles  o 
honour  and  noblesse,  and  restoring  the  whole  laws  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  that  respect,  under  reservation  of  those  who  had  obtained  titles 
for  national  services,  and  which  had  been  verified  at  the  Council,  iiy  a fourth 
decree,  not  less  important  than  the  former,  the  whole  emigrant  olhccrs  in 
the  army,  who  bad  received  commissions  since  1st  April  181  i,  were  struck 
off  the  list,  and  the  minister  at  war  was  absolutely  prohibited  from  granting 
them  any  pay,  even  for  past  services.  These  decrees  at  once  indicated  the 
spirit  of  the  government  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  which  was  never  de- 
parted from  during  the  whole  of  their  continuance.  It  was  no  longer  the 
imperial  conqueror,  whose  will  was  law,  and  who  was  striving  to  reconstruct 
the  scattered  fragments  of  monarchical  power,  who  was  at  the  head  of  allairs 
—it  was  the  Consul  of  the  Revolution  who  was  now  in  the  ascendent;  and  the 
Emperor,  constrained  by  misfortune  to  court  the  alliance  of  those  who,  of 
all  men,  he  most  cordially  detested,  was  glad  to  purchase  the  passive  ac- 
quiescence of  the  nation,  by  the  adoption  of  principles  which  lie  had  spent 

his  life  in  combating  (2).  

vi.ir»i.i  Meanwhile  Marshal  Ney  travelled  rapidly  on  the  way  to  the  army 

Mans,! Nry.  to  Auxcrrc,  w here  he  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Ganiott,  the  pre- 
fect, his  brother-in-law,  and  a warm  parlizan  of  Napoleon.  Doubts  were 
there,  for  the  first  time,  instilled  into  the  marshal’s  mind  as  to  the  possibility 
of  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons;  and  these  increased  as  joe  advanced 
nearer  to  Lyons,  and  perceived  the  vehement  fermentation  which  was  aris- 
ing in  all  the  towns  and  among  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon.  The 
Emperor,  well  aware  of  the  vacillating  and  irresolute  character  of  his  heutc- 

(l)  Cap.  i.  '301,  203*  Brtucli.  iii.  194,  201.  (2)  Munitmr.  Mart li  21.  1815.  Cap.  1.  207,211. 

Tl.it.,  *.  230,  231.  tloiudi.  iii.  205,  215- 
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nant  every  where  but  on  the  field  of  battle,  besieged  him  incessantly  with 
emissaries,  who  represented  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  irrecoverably 
ruined,  appealed  to  his  old  recollections,  and  repeated  with  warmth,  “ The 
Emperor  lias  no  rancour  against  you ; lie  stretches  out  his  arms  to  receive 
you  j he  agrees  with  you  as  to  the  stranger  : there  will  bo  no  more  war  : the 
national  principles  are  about  to  triumph.”  These  earnest  appeals  from  his 
old  companion  in  arms  proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal.  In 
charily  to  so  brave  an  enemy,  let  the  British  historian  adopt  the  version  of 
his  deplorable  and  disgraceful  treachery,  which  he  himself  has  given : “ I had 
in  truth,”  said  he  at  his  trial,  “ kissed  the  band  of  the  Ring,  his  Majesty 
having  presented  it  to  me  when  ho  wished  me  a good  journey;  the  descent  of 
Buonaparte  appeared  to  me  so  extravagant,  that  1 spoke  of  it  with  indigna- 
tion, and  made  use,  in  truth,  of  the  expression  of  the  iron  cage.  In  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  March — down  to  which  time  1 protest  my  fidelity — I received  a 
proclamation  drawn  by  Napoleon,  which  1 signed.  Before  reading  it  to  the 
troops,  I read  it  to  General  Bourmont,  who  was  of  opinion  dial  it  was  neces- 
sary to  join  Buonaparte,  and  that  the  Bourbons  had  committed  such  follies 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  supported.”  On  the  14th,  accordingly,  the 
fatal  proclamation  was  published  to  the  troops,  which  afterwards  cost  him 
his  life,  and  has  for  ever  disgraced  his  memory  (1).  Franco  was  far  indeed 
from  the  days  when  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  addressing  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon with  dying  voice,  when  stretched  on  the  wayside  in  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  of  his  6Word-hilt,  said,  “ Pity  not  me;  pity 
those  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath.” 

2SSST»  Ney  himself  read  the  proclamation  to  his  troops,  and  as  soon  as 
•a  the  army,  it  was  over  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  waved  his  sabre,  and  cried, 
Vive  I’JSmpereur.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds;  the  pri- 
vates, drummers,  and  inferior  officers  of  all  the  regiments,  foot  and  horse 
mixed,  crowded  in  ecstasy  round  the  marshal  to  express  their  gratitude ; caps 
and  sabres  were  waved  aloft  in  air,  with  frantic  joy ; but  the  superior  officers 
kept  aloof,  and  many  honourable  men,  particularly  Lecourbe  and  Beaure- 
gard, openly  expressed  their  detestation  at  a step  which,  recalling  the  shame- 
less treachery  of  the  Pretorian  Guards  in  the  lower  empire,  had  for  ever 
disgraced  the  French  army.  The  defection  of  Key,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  his  whole  array,  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Not  only  was  there  no  longer  any  obstacle  whatever  to  the  approach  of 
Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  every  possible  facility  was  afforded  to  it;  for  the 
troops  sent  out  to  oppose  him  having  all  joined  the  Imperial  standards,  lie 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a formidable  force  to  the  capital.  Nor  were 
affairs  less  menacing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces.  In  the  former, 
Ixrfebvre  Desnouetles  having  set  out  from  Paris  for  that  purpose,  had  pene- 
trated into  La  Fere,  corrupted  its  garrison,  and  haviug  been  checked  by  the 


(1)  Cap.  i.  211,  215.  ProcAs  de  Marshal  Ney,  32. 
Ben  itch,  iii.235,  245. 

**  Officers  ami  soldier*,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
is  irrevocably  lost  J The  legitimate  dynasty  which 
the  French  nation  has  adoptee!,  is  about  again  to 
mount  upou  the  throne;  it  is  to  the  Ktnperor  Napo- 
loon  our  sovereign,  th.it  it  alomi  belong*  to  reign 
orrr  this  beautiful  country.  What  core  we  whether 
the  noblesse  of  the  bourbons  shall  determine  again 
to  emigrate  or  remain  amongst  us?  The  sacred 
enuse  of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  shall  no 
longer  be  blasted  by  their  presence.  They  have 
sought  to  wither  our  military  laurels,  but  they  aro 
deceived.  Those  laurels  arc  the  fruit  of  noble 
toils,  which  are  for  ever  engraven  iu  our  metuo* 


ries.  Soldiers  1 the  time  has  gone  past  when  man- 
kind wero  to  be  governed  by  stifling  their  voice; 
liberty  triumphs  at  last,  and  Napoleon,  our  august 
Ktnperor,  is  about  to  establish  it  for  ever.  Let  this 
noble  cause  henceforth  be  ours,  and  that  of  all 
Frenchmen ; let  all  the  bravo  tnen,  whom  l have 
the  honour  to  command,  be  peuiftrated  with  that 
great  truth.  Soldiers! ! harcoftcnledyon  to  victory ; 
now  | am  about  to  unite  yon  to  that  immortal  phalanx 
which  Napolron  leads  to  Paris,  and  which  will  ar- 
rive there  in  a few  days ; and  there  our  hopes  and 
our  happiness  will  be  for  ever  realized.  i Em- 

pertur.—Le  Marechal  de  t'Empire,  Piuses  ns  ls 
AIoswOwa,  Lons-le-Saulaier , 1S<A  March  1815,*  Mo- 
niteur,  2lif  March  1815}  and  Csrariuvs,  i»  ‘215« 
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firmness  and  fidelity  of  General  Abou  villa,  the  governor,  renewed  his  attempts 
on  the  principal  towns  of  Picardy,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  with  difficulty 
retained  in  their  duly;  while  d’Erlon,  at  Lille,  led  out  his  troops  on  the  road 
to  Paris  to  join  in  the  conspiracy;  but  he  was  met  on  the  way  by  Mortier,  on 
his  road  to  take  the  command  in  the  northern  fortresses,  sent  back  to  Lille, 
and  arrested.  It  was  by  this  fortunate  event  alone  that  the  means  of  escape 
were  left  open  to  the  royal  family  (1). 

Conduct  of  In  this  extremity  the  measures  of  the  government  were  as  vigo- 
m^nc'iast  rous  as  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances  required ; but  all  their 
extremity-  efforts  were  rendered  unavailing  from  the  want  of  any  armed 
Mxrdt  it.  force  to  defend  the  throne.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met,  in 
pursuance  of  the  summons  of  the  king;  loyal  addresses  were  carried  by  a 
vast  majority,  thanks  in  profusion  voted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who,  in 
this  trying  crisis,  had  adhered  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths ; the  garrisons 
of  Antibes  and  La  Fere  were  declared  to  have  deserved  well  of  their  country; 
Marshals  Macdonald  and  Mortier  received  the  warmest  thanks  of  both  houses; 
and  the  court  for  a brief  season  flattered  themselves  that  by  these  measures, 
and  the  influence  of  the  legislature  on  the  public  mind,  the  progress  of 
treason  in  the  army  and  disaffection  in  the  people  would  be  arrested.  But  the 
time  was  past  when  a vote  of  the  legislature  could  make  the  arms  drop  from 
the  soldiers’  hands ; the  Revolution  had  accustomed  them  to  violent  changes 
in  the  government;  the  Pratorian  Guards  laughed  at  voles  of  the  Chambers, 
and  were  resolved  to  have  an  emperor  of  their  own  selection.  The  fatal  news 
of  the  treachery  of  Marshal  Key,  and  the  defection  of  his  troops,  paralysed 
every  heart ; it  at  once  demonstrated  that  the  army  had  determined  to  place 
the  Emperor  on  the  throne,  and  that  all  hope  for  the  royalists  was  lost. 
Driven  from  every  other  position,  the  government  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
movement  by  frequent  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  charier,  which  were  car- 
M.rcMo.  ried  by  great  majorities  in  both  Chambers,  and  Napoleon  was 
denounced  as  a public  enemy;  but  what  was  the  charier  to  an  impassioned 
soldiery,  or  the  denunciation  of  the  Conqueror  by  the  legislature  to  the 
ruthless  veterans  who  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  glory,  licence,  and 
plunder  to  which  lie  had  accustomed  them?  Every  post  brought  accounts  of 
the  desertion  of  fresh  bodies  of  men,  and  the  universal  transport  which  had 
seized  upon  the  army  : the  defection  of  Lyons,  and  of  Key  in  Burgundy, 
determined  the  troops  assembled  as  the  last  reserve  at  Essonne  and  Fon- 
tainebleau; and  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  and  Marshal  Oudinot, 
who  commanded  them,  announced  that  they  could  no  longer  be  relied  on. 
As  a last  resonree,  the  aged  king  appealed  in  vain  to  the  honour  and  loyalty 
Marcs  ic.  of  the  French  character.  “ I have  pledged  myself,  ’ said  he,  “ to 
the  Allied  sovereigns  for  the  fidelity  of  the  army  in  the  face  of  Europe.  If 
Napoleon  triumphs,  five  hundred  thousand  strangers  will  immediately 
March  ib.  inundate  France.  You  who  follow  at  this  moment  other  standards 
than  mine,  I sec  in  yon  nothing  but  children  led  astray  ; abjure  your  error ; 
come  and  throw  yourselves  into  the  arms  of  your  father,  and  I pledge  my 
honour  that  all  shall  be  forgotten.”  Vain  words ! The  army  rejected  with 
contempt  the  proffered  amnesty ; the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  vain  called  on 
the  youth  of  France  to  imitate  \hose  of  Prussia,  and  enrol  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  (2);  vain  was  the  promise  that  the  approaching 
campaign  should  count  triple  to  the  troops,  and  a national  recompense  be 


(1)  Bcaucb,  ill.  205.  223.  Cap.  i.  218,  221. 
Tbib.  x.  232,  230. 

(2)  Proclamation,  March  |8.  i8tS.  Mooltmr, 


March  18.  Cap.  i.  223,  255.  Tbib.  x.  238.  281. 
Beducli.  iii.  «3,  234.  Bucbc*  and  ttnux,  xl.  63.  80. 
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r««iv.  6 '*•  length  tlie  falal  hour  arrived.  On  lhe  19lh  March  a 

I'nT^r*'1*  •he  national  and  royal  guards  took  place;  but  few  of  th 
to  chruL  and  still  fewer  volunteers  were  to  be  seen;  and  after  it 

hP  la  I (OP  inrlnn.l  l.l."  .1  . ... 
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after  making  a few  necessary  arrangements,  signed  a proclamation  dissolving 
the  Chambers,  directing  the  members  forthwith  to  separate,  and  to  assemble 
again  at  such  place  as  the  king  should  appoint.  This  proclamation,  drawn 
on  the  night  of  the I9lh,  appeared  in  the  Monitear  of  the  20th,  when  Paris 
was,  literally  speaking,  without  a government;  for  the  king  and  royal  family 
*rc. departed  at  midnight,  taking  the  road  to  Beauvais.  They  travelled 
rapidly;  by  noon  on  the  20th  they  were  at  Abbeville,  and  in  the  evening  at 
, **’  !,e  caI)lfal  o{  French  Flanders.  There  they  received  proofs  of  fidelity, 
o which,  in  old  France,  they  had  long  been  strangers;  the  inhabitants,  un- 
•®Uf‘*cd  by  the  profligacy  of  the  Revolution,  crowded  round  the 
illustrious  exiles  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm,  and  manifested  such 
sympathy  that  the  king  was  induced  to  establish  his  residence  there  for  a few 
ays;  and  more  than  one  royal  ordinance  bears  date  from  that  place.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  garrison  could  not  be  trusted;  in  vaiu 
Marshals  Macdonald  and  Mortier  exerted  themselves,  with  an  energy  worthy 
J"  ‘ . anclc,,t  ‘oyally  and  present  warlike  renown  of  the  French  army,  to 
e .iin  ie  troops  in  the  path  of  their  duty;  the  contagion  was  universal;  the 
intelligence  that  .Napoleon  had  entered  Paris,  rendered  the  ferment  irre- 
sistihie;  the  men  maintained  that  it  was  intended  to  give  them  up  to  the 
s ranger,  and  loudly  declared  (hat  they  would  not  einbruc  their  hands  in  the 
oo  o their  fellow  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  the  royal  guard  and  volunteers 
" "!  !a  followed  the  king  into  French  Flanders,  worn  out  by  marching, 
misled  by  perlidy,  repelled  from  every  fortified  gate,  melted  away  or  disap- 
“7V4-  . P<'ared ; and  ••■e  unhappy  Louis,  finding  treachery  and  disaffection 
thickening  on  all  sides  around  him,  was  glad  to  leave  Lille,  abandon  the 
t rench  territory,  and  take  the  road  by  Ypres  to  Ghent,  where  he  established 
his  court  on  the  23th,  and  remained  during  the  melancholy  period  of  the 
llundred  Days  (1). 

■rnvr,  •!  Meanwhile,  Napolfion  travelled  so  rapidly  from  Lyons,  that  his 
faithful  guard  could  not  keep  up  with  his  carriage,  and  on  the 
J5E7,  i!Hh  reached  Fontainebleau.  lie  has  himself  described  the  journey 
»ifi.>.  from  Frejus  to  Paris  as  being  the  happiest  period  of  his  life  (2), 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  so;  for  it  at  onec  restored  his  fortunes  and 
penetrated  his  heart : it  was  prodigal  of  enthusiasm  anil  redolent  of  joy  : it 
banished  melancholy  and  revived  hope.  During  that  marvellous  journey, 
the  Emperor  seemed  to  tread  on  air;  borne  aloft  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  ardour  of  the  people,  he  literally  flew  to  empire : the  throne 
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of  the  Bourbons  sank  before  his  approach,  the  glories  of  the  empire  seemed 
torcdescend  upon  his  brows.  Such  was  the  rapture  which  this  marvellous 
resurrection  inspired  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  even  for  a moment  damped 
by  the  sight  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  addressed  his 
faithful  guard  (1) : with  almost  infantine  joy  lie  wandered  over  the  splendid 
apartments  of  the  palace,  the  successive  scene  of  his  festivity  and  wretched- 
ness, and  conversed  familiarly  with  his  attendants  on  the  beauty  of  the 
undulated  outline  of  the  forest,  and  the  vast  marble  basins  where  the  swans 
exhibited  their  stately  plumage.  It  was  not  surprising  that  such  all-absorbing 
transports  had  seized  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  intelligence  from 
Paris  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Couriers  from  I,avalctle, 
the  postmaster,  who  had  long  secretly,  and  now  openly  espoused  bis  cause, 
announced,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  that  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  had  left  the  Tuilcries  the  night  before,  and  that  the  Emperor’s  ar- 
rival was  anxiously  expected,  lie  set  out,  in  consequence,  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  purposely  delayed  his  progress,  so  that  it  was  a quarter 
to  nine  at  night  before  his  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics  (2). 

This  was  done  in  order  that  the  population  of  the  capital,  with 
lhc  majority  of  whom  the  Emperor  was  well  aware  he  was  not 
r*nj.  popular,  should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  his  arrival,  which 
accordingly  was  the  case.  But  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  the  whole  inner 
court  of  the  Carrousel,  from  the  triumphal  arch  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase,  was  fdled  wjlh  a crowd  of  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  and  who  received  their  beloved  chief  with  the  most  unbounded 
transports  of  joy.  The  moment  that  the  carriage  stopped,  he  was  seized  by 
those  next  the  door,  borne  aloft  in  their  arms,  amidst  deafening  cheers, 
through  a dense  and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulettes,  hurried  literally  above 
the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the  great  stair  into  the  salon  of  reception,  where 
a splendid  array  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  court,  adorned  with  a profusion 
of  violet  bouquets,  half-concealed  in  the  richest  laces,  received  him  with 
transports,  and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his  cheeks,  his  hands,  and  even 
his  dress.  Never  was  such  a scene  witnessed  in  history  : it  was  more  per- 
sonally gratifying  than  the  English  joy  at  the  return  of  Charles  II ; for  it  was 
not  the  gratitude  of  a nation  for  the  restoration  of  a government,  but  the 
transports  of  a parly  for  the  return  of  a man  (3). 

SiliMo !p.'  Napoleon  might  well  have  asked  on  this  night,  like  Voltaire  on 
poinunmu.  his  last  return  to  Paris,  whether  they  meant  to  make  him  die  of 
joy ; and  he  has  without  doubt  truly  described  this  day  as  the  most  delightful 
of  his  life,  but  it  was  also  his  last  of  unmixed  satisfaction.  After  the  tran- 
sports of  the  first  reception  were  over,  and  he  retired  to  rest  in  the  imperial 
apartments  of  the  Tuilcries,  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  means  he  possessed  of  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  on  which  lie  was  again  elevated.  On  landing  in 
the  gulf  of  St.-Juan,  his  first  words  had  been,  “ Voili  le  Congr&s  dissous;” 
but  lie  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  be  aware  that  the  effect  would  be 
just  the  reverse : that  iiis  return  would  at  once  terminate  all  the  divisions, 
and  still  all  the  jealousies,  which  were  beginning  to  alienate  the  European 
sovereigns,  and  that  legions  as  formidable  as  those  beneath  which  he  had 
already  sunk,  would  erelong  inundate  his  dominions.  To  meet  the  forces  of 
coalesced  Europe,  the  means  at  his  disposal  were  fearfully  diminished. 

(I)  Af.t.SU.  Rom,  xl.  K,  87.  Cap.  i.  231,  253.  Ttiili.  x.  2iJ, 

{2)  Mnnlieur,  March  21,  t S 1 j.  Bucher  and  253. 

(3)  Cap.  i.  253,  251.  Tliib.  a.  252,  253. 
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Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and 
of  the  imperial  functionaries,  and  he  could  reckon  with  certainty  on  their 
cordial  support ; but  the  troops  under  arms  did  not  exceed  a hundred 
thousand,  and  even  if  the  whole  veterans  were  recalled  to  his  standards, 
their  number  would  not  be  more  than  doubled;  the  civil  employes  were  in- 
capable of  forming  a corps  in  the  field;  and  amidst  ail  the  transports  of  his 
journey  from  St.-Juan,  he  had  perceived,  with  secret  disquietude,  that  his 
supporters  were  chiefly  to  bo  found  in  the  very  lowest  classes,  and  that  the 
more  respectable  peasants  in  the  country,  and  citizens  in  the  towns,  gazed 
with  silent  wonder  on  his  progress.  General  support  from  the  physical 
strength  of  the  nation  he  could  not  hope  for;  the  recollection  of  the  con- 
scription was  too  recent;  the  horror  at  war  too  strong;  the  exhaustion  of  the 
military  population  too  complete,  to  permit  any  effectual  aid  : and,  strange 
to  say,  the  mighty  conqueror  who  had  been  borne  to  the  throne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  army,  found  his  chief  embarrassment  from  the  want  of 
military  resources  (1). 

aimraitjr'io  Tlie  very  ncxl  morning  showed  on  what  an  altered  and  precarious 
point.  foo,in?  llis  authority  was  now  placed.  The  whole  troops  in  Paris 
indeed  assembled  with  tumultuous  joy  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
enthusiastic  cheers  burst  from  them  when  the  Emperor  appeared,  and  they 
received  with  rapture  the  veterans  of  the  old  guard,  who  had  now  been 
forwarded  by  post-horses  from  Lyons,  and  whose  sunburnt  visages,  worn 
shoes,  and  dirty  garments,  showed  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in 
keeping  up  with  the  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon.  But  when  he  came  to  make 
his  appointments  for  the  imperial  government,  a very  different  disposition 
manifested  itself.  The  imperial  party  were  all  in  raptures  at  the  Emperor’s 
return ; but  very  few  among  them  were  willing  to  accept  the  perilous  honour 
of  a situation  of  responsibility  in  his  government.  A secret  sense  of  their 
shameful  tergiversations;  a feeling  that  they  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  equally  by  their  treachery  to  the  empire  and  the  restoration;  a 
clear  perception  of  the  danger  with  which  any  prominent  situation  would  be 
attended  under  this  second  revolutionary  dynasty,  kept  almost  all  the  leading 
men  at  first  aloof  from  his  service.  Fouclu*  w as  the  lirst  person  he  sent  for  : 
it  was  a signal  proof  to  what  straits  the  Emperor  was  reduced,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  commence  with  the  old  bloodstained  regicide,  for  whose  treachery 
to  himself  he  had  formerly  said  with  truth  that  the  scaffold  would  have  been 
the  appropriate  punishment  (2). 

[';*  JJJJ.  Fouchd,  aware  of  hisimportance  as  the  head  of  the  old  Republican 
wt  «p-  party,  upon  whose  temporary  alliance  with  the  army  the  Empc- 
mruu.  ror’s  power  was  entirely  founded,  made  his  own  terms.  lie  at 
first  desired  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  but  Napoleon  was  desirous  for 
him  to  return  to  his  old  situation  as  the  head  of  the  police,  to  which  lie  at 
length  acceded,  from  a belief,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
that  it  would  give  him  the  entire  command  of  the  interior.  Cambaccrcs  was 
offered  the  situation  of  minister  of  justice;  he  at  once  declined  it,  and  was 
only  prevailed  on  to  accept,  on  the  engagement  that  he  should  not  be  called 
on  to  take  a part  in  any  political  measures.  Even  Caulaincourt  refused  the 
portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  ban 
under  which  he  would  he  laid  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  to  undertake 
its  responsibility.  M.  Mole  resolutely  declined  the  same  office,  and  frankly 

*(|)  Cap.  i.  255,256.  Thib.  x.  253,  257.  faud.” — Foucni,  Memoirs,  i.  417,  418,  and  Ante* 

(2)  Cap.  i.  256,  264.  Tbib.  x.  260, 261.  Vii.  326. 

“Due  aOlrantc,  votretdte  doit  tomb  tr  m l'teba- 
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avowed  to  the  Emperor  that  he  thought  the  drama  was  concluded ; that  the 
dead  could  not  be  resuscitated.  Napol&m  admitted  the  immense  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that  they  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  impracticable 
character  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  linked  in  the  interior.  As  a pledge 
of  his  adoption  of  their  principles  he  appointed  Carnot  minister  of  the 
interior,  with  direction  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  national  guard; 
Caulaincourt,  by  his  positive  command,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  portfolio 
of  foreign  affairs,  as  Maret,  by  a similar  compulsion,  was  forced  to  take  that 
of  secretary  of  state;  while  Davoust,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  during  the 
whole  of  the  Restoration,  without  difficulty  accepted  the  situation  of  minister 
at  war(f).  ..... 

Geneimi  The  same  disinclination  for  office — a most  unusual  and  ominous 

stupor  of 

ti*  people  circumstance  in  France — was  manifested  in  all  the  inferior  depart- 
France.  ments  of  government.  The  situation  of  prefect,  formerly  solicited 
with  such  eagerness,  and  accepted  with  such  gratitude,  became  now  so  much 
the  object  of  aversion,  that  it  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  would  never 
have  been  deemed  competent,  or  who  had  been  actually  disgraced  under 
the  imperial  government;  among  the  rest  M.  Frochet,  who  had  been  so 
severely  stigmatized  by  the  Emperor  for  his  weakness  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Malet,  reappeared  as  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  A general 
stupor  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces;  even  those  of  which  the  inhabitants 
had  in  the  first  instance  manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  the  Emperor’s  return. 
The  people  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  particular,  among  w hom  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  had  always  been  most  ardent,  and  who,  from  their  localities 
having  been  the  theatre  of  war  during  the  last  invasion,  were  most  exas- 
perated against  the  Allies,  were  thunderstruck  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  45th  March,  and  contemplated  with  undisguised 
apprehension  a return  of  the  innumerable  hordes  of  Cossacks  and  Calmucks 
to  ravage  their  fields.  A general  stupor  pervaded  the  whole  of  France,  the 
result  partly  of  shame,  partly  of  distrust,  partly  of  terror.  It  was  evident 
that  the  once  colossal  power  of  the  Emperor  had  been  irrevocably  shaken 
by  his  first  overthrow,  and  consequent  abdication;  confidence  at  oncein  his 
good  fortune  and  stability  of  character  was  at  an  end ; while  the  efficiency 
and  vigour  of  his  administration  was  essentially  impaired  by  the  alliance, 
evidently  forced,  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  admission  of  many  of  the  most  dangerous  of  their  faction  into  the  most 
important  offices  of  government  (2). 

Kfforts  at  The  march  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  pro- 
d Ai.fHi.Iiinfvinces  were  in  great  part  ignorant  of  his  having  advanced  beyond 
l°rovSt“*  Grenoble,  when  they  were  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Paris.  Thus 
” h.  their  inhabitants  were  stupefied  by  this  portentous  event;  and  in 
the  southern  and  western  provinces  at  least,  far  from  being  disposed  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  and  trample  under  feet  their  oaths,  at  the  beck  of 
the  Praetorian  guards  of  the  capital,  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Rordeaux,  spontaneously  took  up  arms;  the  Dnke  d’Angouldme,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  actively  commenced  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  new  levies;  while  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  at  Bordeaux,  whither  she 
had  gone,  as  already  noticed,  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the  42th 
March,  when  the  Royalist  standard  w'as  first  hoisted  in  that  city,  roused  to 
March  t4.  the  highest  pitch  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  was 

(1)  Thill.  X.  560,  261.  Cap.  i.  259,  261.  Bsichci  (2)  Cap.  i.  264, 272.  Tbib.  x.  261, 266.  Be»udi. 

and  Roux,  xl.  87,  88.  iii.  371,  384. 
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the  ardour  which  her  character  and  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  her  bearing 
excited,  that  fifteen  thousand  national  guards,  in  that  city  and  its  depart- 
ment alone,  declared  for  her;  and  even  the  troops  of  the  line  in  the  adjoining 
Mores  *».  forts  of  Blaye  and  Chalcau-Troinpettc,  whom  she  passed  in  review, 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  generous  flame,  and  to  incline  at  least  to  support 
her  cause.  At  Toulon,  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  was  most  favourably  received, 
both  by  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards;  Marshal  Massena, 
who  commanded  there,  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance;  and  so  unanimous 
was  the  desire  to  resist  the  imperial  government,  that  the  old  Republicans 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  volunteer  ranks  with  the  young  Royalists.  Encou- 
raged by  these  favourable  appearances, a vast,  but  withal  skilfully  combined, 
plan  of  operations  was  concerted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  south, 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  should  march  in  two  divisions,  the  one  by  Avignon 
and  Valence,  the  other  by  Gap  and  Grenoble,  on  Lyons,  the  common  centre 
of  their  operations;  while  the  army  of  Bordeaux,  of  equal  strength,  should 
move  towards  la  Vendee  and  Brittany,  and  awaken  the  dormant  but  inex- 
tinguishable loyalty  of  the  western  provinces  (1). 

luTof’u..  1'°"’  formidable,  wide-spread,  and  well-combined  soever  this 
roil  w.ri..  movement  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  soon  shattered  against  the 
province*,  treason  of  the  army,  the  magic  of  the  Emperor’s  name,  and  the 
deplorable  subjection  of  the  provinces  to  Paris,  which  had  resulted  from 
the  centralization  of  the  Revolution.  Grouchy,  whose  former  zeal  for  the 
Bourbons,  and  recent  dcserliou  of  their  cause,  was  a sufficient  guarantee 
for  his  fidelity,  w as  seut  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  at  Lyons  against 
the  Duke  d’Angoulcmc;  while  Clauzei,  whose  republican  principles  had 
long  kept  him  in  comparative  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fortunes,  was  sent  with  a large  body  of  men,  collected  in  the  central 
provinces,  against  the  Duchess  d’AugouIcme.  The  instructions  of  both  officers 
were  brief  and  simple— “ to  put  an  end  at  any  sacrifice  to  the  civil  war.” 
The  unbounded  sway  of  the  Emperor  with  the  soldiers,  rendered  this  a more 
easy  task  than  had  been  anticipated.  Marching  through  the  central  pro- 
vinces, and  distributing  every  where  the  Emperor’s  proclamations,  Giauzel 
soon  rallied  the  whole  regular  troops  there  to  his  standard,  and  approached 
the  Gironde  with  so  formidable  a force,  that  the  regular  soldiers  in  the  forts 
of  Bordeaux  were  entirely  paralysed,  and  they  declared,  that  although  they 
M.rcu  >9.  would  not  permit  any  injury  to  be  done  to  the  Duchess  d’Angou- 
16mc,  they  would  not  combat  against  their  comrades  in  arms.  In  vain,  with 
the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  appealed  to  their  loyalty,  their  oaths,  their 
patriotism,  and  every  feeling  which  could  rouse  men  of  honour;  she  address- 
ed not  the  simple  and  loyal  Hungarians,  but  the  corrupted  and  demoralized 
Apni  j.  French.  A mournful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  isolated  demon- 
strations of  attachment,  met  all  her  heroic  appeals;  aud  with  a heart  pene- 
trated with  grief,  she  w as  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  embark  on  board  a 
British  vessel  (2),  which  soon  conveyed  her  far  from  the  treason  ofher  country 
to  the  more  faithful  shores  of  England. 

I'mgrr*.  The  efforts  of  the  Duke  d’Angoul£mc  in  the  southern  provinces, 
11”'  though  attended  in  the  end  with  no  better  success,  were,  in  the 
*!ir  w.utii.11  outset,  of  a more  serious  description.  The  chief  royalist  army 
Apia  3.  there,  under  the  command -of  the  duke  in  person,  advanced  in 
the  beginning  of  April  from  Toulouse,  eight  thousand  stroug,  composed  for 

(0  Cap-  *\  275,  280.  Hub.  2.  260,  275.  Btaucli.  (a)  Cap.  ».  27S,  204.  Bond*  ii> * 181,  499, 
iii.  384,  400.  Hub.  x.  283,  281. 
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the  most  part  of  National  Guards,  towards  Valence,  and  defeated  a body  of 
regular  soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  I .a  Drome.  Encouraged  by  the  successful 
result  of  this  action,  in  which  he  displayed  equal  courage  and  conduct,  the 
prince  advanced  to  Valence  and  threatened  Lyons.  This  was  a very  serious 
matter,  and  Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  if  it  by  telegraph,  than  he 
dispatched  Grouchy  to  that  city,  with  full  powers  to  combat  or  negotiate, 
but  with  the  most  positive  instructions,  at  all  hazards,  to  terminate  the 
civil  war.  This  soon  became  no  difficult  matter.  While  the  principal  army, 
which  advanced  by  Valence,  was  gaining  this  success,  the  second  royalist 
corps,  under  General  Ernouf,  occupied  Sisteron,  and  advanced  to  Gap,  on 
the  same  road  which  Napoleon  had  so  recently  traversed.  But  there  the 
men  were  so  moved  by  the  accounts  which  they  received  from  the  pea- 
sants of  his  marvellous  progress,  and  the  proclamations  from  his  nervons 
pen  which  they  saw  placarded  on  the  walls,  that  the  regular  soldiers  all 
mounted  the  tricolor  cockade,  and  declared  for  the  cause  of  Napoleon  (1). 
Tennin*-  By  this  defection  the  right  ffifnk  of  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  was 
d“n  waJm  uncovered  : Grouchy  was  advancing  with  a powerful  force  in 
front  from  Lyons ; and,  at  the  same  lime,  intelligence  arrived  that 
April  «•  General  Gilly,  with  another  body  of  regular  troops,  was  marching 
from.Nismes  upon  the  Pont  St.-Esprit  to  cut  oil'  his  retreat.  In  these 
circumstances,  to  retire  became  unavoidable ; and  no  sooner  had  the  re- 
trograde movement  commenced,  than  the  hatred  of  the  peasants  of  Dau- 
phinv  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Provencals,  broke 
out  on  all  sides  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  situation  of  the  prince  be- 
came extremely  critical.  The  obvious  danger  of  a prince  of  the  blood-royal 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Napoldon,  no>v  induced  the  duke's  generals  to 
urge  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  provide  for  his  individual  safety, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done  by  escaping  into  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Piedmont;  but  he  positively  refused,  with  true  honour,  to  separate 
from  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  A convention  was  therefore  proposed 
to  General  Gilly  at  Pont  St.-Esprit,  and  at  oitce  agreed  to,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  royal  army  should  lay  down  its  arms  and  be  disbanded, 
and  an  entire  amnesty  be  awarded  to  all  persons  engaged  in  it.  Grouchy, 
however,  would  not  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  retained  the  duke  in  capti- 
vity, in  defiance  of  its  provisions.  The  first  telegraphic  despatch  announced 
the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation,  and  Maret  prevailed  on  Napohion  to  ra- 
tify it.  A few  hours  after,  a second  telegraphic  despatch  declared  that 
Grouchy  had  not  ratified  the  convention ; but  Montiicr,  the  undcr-sccrclary 
of  stale,  did  not  communicate  it  to  the  Emperor  till  the  evening,  by  which 
Apni  s.  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first,  the  prince  was  already  free.  A 
violent  ebullition  of  the  imperial  wrath  immediately  took  place;  but  it  was 
soon  over,  and  Napoleon  was  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  end  that  he  was 
saved  the  necessity  of  acting  with  severity  to  a descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
Soon  after,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  retired  from  la  Vcnddc,  where  he  had 
failed  in  exciting  any  insurrection  : resistance  speedily  disappeared  on  all 
sides,  and  on  the  20th  April  a hundred  gnns,  discharged  from  the  Invalidcs, 
and  reechoed  from  all  the  fortresses  of  France,  announced  that  the  civil 
war  was  terminated  and  the  imperial  authority  every  where  re-established. 
To  the  honour  of  Napoleon,  it  must  be  added,  that  no  executions  or  blood- 
shed stained  his  restoration,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  mea- 
sures of  police  against  the  emigrants  and  Royal  Guards,  and  the  rigorous 

(I)  Cup.  i.  293,  293.  Ecaucli.  iii.  393,  t33. 
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application  of  the  laws  against  the  Bourbons,  no  measures  of  severity 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  Hundred  Days  (1). 
miliary  Napoleon’s  authority  was  now  fully  established,  in  France;  but 
figs,  it  was  not  in  Franco  that  the  real  obstacles  to  his  sovereignly 

lurAiuaa.  Vix'rc  to  bofound.  It  was  at  Vienna  that  the  enemies  alone  ca- 
pable of  overturning  his  empire  existed ; and  the  intelligence  of  his  mar- 
vellous success,  by  revealing  the  hitherto  unsuspected  extent  of  the  sway 
which  he  still  had  over  the  French  army,  ouly  rendered  to  them  more  ap- 
parent the  necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  his  overthrow.  The 
Powers  in  this  crisis  acted  with  a vigour  and  unanimity  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
Calmly  measuring  with  prophetic  eye  the  extent  of  the  danger,  they  saw, 
in  the  elevation  of  Napoldon  to  the  throne  on  the  bucklers  of  the  troops, 
the  clearest  proof  that  he  would  infallibly  he  driven  to  war  : that  a rapa- 
cious soldiery,  which  hailed  his  return  as  the  restoration  of  the  days  of  their 
glory,  would  never  be  at  rest  till  ngaiu  plunged  into  conquest;  and  that, 
even  if  the  Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  and 
the  Emperor  .were  really  desirous  of  peace,  he  would  inevitably  be  forced 
into  hostilities  by  the  passions  and  necessities  of  his  followers.  Proceeding 
on  these  principles,  the  declaration  of  15th  March  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
Mjrciiu.  a dead  letter;  and  on  the  45lh  March  a treaty  was  concluded,  which 
in  effect  revived  the  treaty  of  CUauniont,  for  the  preservation  of  Europe 
from  the  renewed  dangers  which  now  menaced  it.  By  it  the  cabinets  of 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  “ engaged  to  unite  their  forces 
against  Buonaparte  and  his  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again 
troubling  the  peace  of  Europe;  they  agreed  to  furnish  a hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  each,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  of  which  a tenth 
was  to  be  cavalry,  a»d,rf  necessary,  to  draw  forth  their,  whole  military 
forces  of  every  description.”  By  a secret  treaty  concluded  on  the  same  day, 
it  was  solemnly  stipulated  tiial  the  contracting  parlies  should  not  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruction  of  Napoleon.  The 
ratiticalions  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  on  the  45th  April;  and,  within 
a fortnight  after,  it  was  acceded  to  by  all  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe.  The 
contingent  of  Bavaria  was  lixed  at  sixty  thousand  men— that  of  Piedmont 
at  thirty  thousand — that  of  Hanover  at  twenty-six  thousand  (2). 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  coalition  were  immense.  Accor- 
»orr,  * ding  to  the  returns  which  were  laid  before  the  Congress  in  their 
pomi.  secret  sittings,  of  the  military  resources  of  the  European  stales 
banded  in  this  alliance,  the  number  of  troops  which  they  could  dispose  of 
for  active  operations,  without  unduly  diminishing  the  garrison  and  other 
services  in  their  respective  interiors,  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of 
98G,000  men  (3).  Germany,  arrayed  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  was  to 

(1)  Thib.  ,.264.  883.  Cap.  i.  293.  303.  Beauch.  til.  483.  521. 

(2)  Se*  tbe  Treaty  in  Marten's  N.  II.  Ik  1 12. 116;  ami  Cap.  i.  321.  School  1 1 TraiUS  da  Paix,  xi.  21 8. 221. 

The  composition  of  th«  principal  armies  of  this  immense  host  was  as  follows 


I.  Anny  of  Upper  Rhine,  Schwartzvnberg,  via.— 

Austrians,  . . ".  . . . . . 150,000 

Bavarians.  . . . .....  . 05.000 

Wirtemburg, 25,000 

Baden,  .'....  16,000 

Hessians,  etc, 8.000 

264.000 

II.  Army  of  Lower  Rhine,  Blueher,  Prussians,  Saxons,  etc ‘ . 1 55.000 

III.  Army  of  Flanders— British,  Belgians,  ilauoverians,  Brunswivkers,  . ...  155.000 

IV.  Russian  Reserve,  Barclay  de  Tolly 168.000 


— Plctmo,  ir.  Jpptndix,  p.  62;  and  CarsnouE,  i,  330,  33l.  743.000 
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lake  a part  in  this  great  alliance,  worthy  of  its  vast  strength  and  ancient 
renown  : and  the  forces  of  its  lesser  powers,  animated  by  experienced 
wrongs,  and  inspired  hy  recent  victory,  promised  to  be  of  a very  different 
mould  from  the  old  and  unwilling  contingents  of  the  empire.  After  making 
every  reasonable  deduction  for  the  sick,  absent,  and  non-efficient,  it  was 
calculated  that  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  frontier.  In  a secret  meeting, 
held  at  Vienna  on  the  31st  March,  it  was  resolved  forthwith  to  form  three 
M.rch  3r.  great  armies,  by  which  active  operations  were  to  bo  commenced 
as  soon  as  possible;  the  first  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-live  thousand,  chiefly 
Austrians  and  Bavarians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schw  artzenberg ; the 
second,  of  a hundred  and  fifty-live  thousand  Prussians,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
under  Bluchor;  the  third,  of  an  equal  number  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  resolved  that  military  operations 
should  be  commenced  early  in  June;  before  which  time  it  was  hoped  that 
the  great  Russian  army,  a hundred  and  seventy  thousand  strong,  could  be 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  from  Poland,  and  entering  France  by  Slrasburg  and 
Besancon,fonn  a reserve  to  the  invading  armies  from  the  eastward.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  great  armies,  lesser  diversions,  but  still  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance,  were  to  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  which  had 
declared  for  the  Allies,  and  the  Pyrenees;  the  former  by  an  united  force  of 
Austrians,  British,  and  Piedmontese,  the  latter  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
while  F.ngland  was  also  to  send  succours  to  organize  the  formidable  strength 
of  la  Vendee  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  religion  (1). 
orXr“‘"“  l fom  these  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  geographical  position  of 
"'!!>'*  ,?uir  1*1C  co,intry  which  they  occupied,  It  was  evident  that  the  British 
t£T»«“  troops  in  Flanders  would  be  first  exposed  to  the  shock  of  war; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  cause 
not  to  lose  the  vantage  ground  which  they  there  possessed,  or  to  permit,  as 
had  so  often  previously  been  done,  the  advanced  work  of  Europe  against 
France  to  be  converted  into  the  advanced  post  of  France  against  Europe. 
The  preparations  of  the  newly-erected  monarchy  of  Belgium  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  in  any  state  of  forwardness  : the  Hanoverian  levies  were 
as  yet  not  raised ; and  the  flower  of  the  British  army  was  in  Canada,  or 
scattered  over  the  American  coast.  In  these  circumstances,  every  thing 
depended  on  the  vigour  of  the  British  cabinet  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
British  people,  and  neither  were  wanting  on  the  occasion.  On  the  6th 
Apra  a,  April,  a message  from  the  Prince  Regent  formally  announced  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  communications 
entered  into  with  his  allies  on  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  military  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  address,  which  as  usual  was  an 
echo  of  the  message,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, and  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Casllercagh ; and  so  strongly  were  the 
members  of  both  houses  impressed  with  the  awful  nature  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  a vigorous  effort  in  the  outset  to  meet  it,  that  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  carried  without  a dissenting  voice;  and  in 
the  Commons  by  a majority  of  183,  the  numbers  bcing22<)  to  37.  Lord  Cas- 
lereagh  put  the  matter  upon  its  true  footing  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his 
speech  : “ Some  may  think  that  as  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a 

(|)  Conferences,  623.  Mem.  and  Protocol,  March,  i.  328,  33 1 j aod  Schoell,  Trait,  de  Paix,  xi.  213, 
21,1815.  ochocii.  Cungr.  do  Vteane,  it.  170.  Cap.  215.  rr  • . - • 
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state  of  war;  but  the  danger  must  ho  fairly  looked  at : and  knowing  that 
good  faith  was  opposite  to  the  system  of  the  parly  to  he  treated  with — 
knowing  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  was  self-interest,  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration,  whatever  decision  they  come  to  must  rest  on  the 
principle  of  power,  and  not  that  of  reliance  on  the  ihan(lj.” 

Fin.net>  Nor  were  the  financial,  naval,  and  military  preparations  of  Great 
lirilain  on  a scale  incommensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
Diiuin.  dertaking  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  the  engagements  she  had 
contracteil  with  foreign  powers.  On  the  1 9th  April,  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a majority  of  123,  the  numbers  being  185  to  38,  renewed  the  property-tax, 
producing  now  fully  I. .15, 000, 000  annually,  for  another  year— a decisive 
proof  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  supporting  government.  The  whole  war- 
taxes  were  continued,  and  snpplics  to  an  unprecedented  extent  voted ; 
those  for  the  navy  being  L. 18,000, 000,  while  those  for  the  army  rose  to  the 
cnormousamount  of  L.2 1,000,000,  besides  1..5, 800,000 for  theordnancc.  With 
these  large  sums,  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  regular  soldiers  were 
maintained,  besides  eighty  thousand  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  local  militia ; in  all,  six  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  the  ships  of  the  line  placed  in  commission  were  lifly-cight.  The  subsi- 
dies to  foreign  powers  amounted  to  no  less  than  L.11,000,000;  and  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  year,  when  all  was  paid,  reached  the  unparalleled  sum 
of  L, 110,000,000.  To  provide  for  this  enormous  expenditure,  the  perma- 
nent and  war-taxes  produced  L.80,000,000,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of 
1.. 30, 000, 000  were  raised  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  ; but 
these  sums,  great  as  they  were,  proved  unequal  to  the  charges  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  war  was  wound  up  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  unfunded  or  floating  debt  bad  risen  to  L. -18, 725, 000 ; the 
capital  of  the  funded  debt  was  1,. 71)2,000, 000 ; the  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
was  I..  12,000,000;  but  of  that  sum  no  less  than  I, .12, 008, 000  was  for  the 
support  of  the  sinking  fund.  If  that  noble  establishment  bad  been  kept 
up  by  maintaining  the  indirect  taxes,  set  apart  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times  for  its  maintenance,  it  would  have  paid  off  the  whole  national  debt 
by  the  year  1815;  and  the  nation,  from  the  effects  of  the  long  peace, 
purchased  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  war,  would  have  discharged  the  whole 
burdens  contracted  during  its  continuance  (2). 

(1)  Part.  Octi.  XXX.  356.  371  ; and  418.  463.  Ann.  Itrg.  1815.  17.  13. 

(2)  Finance  Accounts,  1816.  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  435.  Tarl.  Deb.  xxxi.  795,  814.  James,  vi.  App. 
No.  23. 

Public  Income  of  Great  IJritain  for  the  year  ending  5 th  January-  |816. 

Heads  or  IIitixvi:— 


Ordinary  Revenue, 
l'erinaueut  and  A uimal  Taxes. 

Customs.  • • • 

Excise,  

Stamps,  

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  ..... 

Post  Office, 

Pennon*  and  ) Is.  in  the  pound,  . . . 

.Salaries,  ( (id.  — - .... 

Hackney  ftucliw, 

Hawkers  and  IVdlars 


Gross  Produce.  Net  Produce. 


12 

L 9,070.554 

13 

7 

23,370,055 

8 

32- 

20,539.028 

14 

11 

6,492,804 

14 

10 

6,139,585 

8 

9j 

7, 9 i 1,9:18 

4 

«T 

7,609.015 

10 

11 

2,349.519 

0 

10 

1,755,896 

2 

1 

20.280 

19 

1 

19.908 

15 

2 

21,776 

6 

6 

11.138 

3 

3 

29,283 

14 

10 

24,721 

9 

8 

21,591 

fO 

2 

18,516 

9 

0 

Tntjl  permanent  and  Annual  J ulies,  , 
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In  addition  to  these  immense  military  and  naval  preparations, 
the  subsidies  which  Great  Britain  became  bound  to  advance  to 
foreign  powers  were  so  considerable,  that  it  might  truly  he  said 


1815.] 

Subsidies 
granted  to 
foreign 
powers  by 
England. 


Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Rev  enue. 

Alienation  Fines, 

Post  Fines,  

Seizures,  

Compositions  and  Proffers,  ....... 

Crown  Lands, . . . » • 

Extraordinary  Resources . 

War  Taxes. 

Customs,  ...  . . . * • ••  . 

Excise, 

Property  Tax,  

Arrears  of  Income,  Daly,  etc.  . . . * . . . 

Lottery,  net  profit,  ( one-third  for  tbe  service  of 
Ireland),  . 1 

Monies  paid  on  aecoont  of  . the  Interest  of  Loans 
raised  for  the  service  of  lrclaud,  ..... 

On  account  of  balance  due  by  Ireland  on  joint-ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom,  .... 

On  account  of  the  Commissioners  fo*  Grenada  Ex- 
chequer Bills, 

On  acceount  of  the  interest,  etc.  of  a loan  granted 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  ..... 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices,  . . . 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public.  . . 

Total,  independent  of  Loans, 

Loans  paid  into  tbo  Exchequer  (including  the 
amount  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland),  . , . 


Grand  Total, L.  120,143,903 

— - Annual  Regixter  far  1816,  p.  420. 


Gross  Produce. 

Net  Produce. 

I..1 1,769 

15 

5 

L.  10.620 

7 

5 

6.880 

4 

6 

0,584 

15 

2 

9.445 

7 

2 

9,445 

7 

2 

626 

15 

4 

626 

15 

4 

145,146 

13 

8 

142.761 

9 

2 

L.2,84 1,406 

1 

», 

7 

L.2, 280.634 

17 

8 

0.737,028 

19 

0 

0.667,776 

18 

6 

15,277,499 

9 

4 

1 1 978.218 

IS 

2 

313 

19 

1 

308 

5 

9 

327,906 

13 

4 

304,651 

10 

6 

{3,981,783 

6 

2 

3 981,783 

G 

2 

6,107.986 

12 

3 

6,107.98 o 

12 

3 

25.000 

0 

0 

25.000 

0 

0 

23.585 

1 

6 

28,585 

1 

6 

98,750 

13 

at- 

98,739 

13 

2* 

,107,836 

16 

!L 

107,836 

ic 

10 

85.722.038 

19 

79,939.669 

19 

2 

39,421,959 

2 

0 

39,421,959 

2 

0 

1 10,*  L.  11 9,36 1*020  t 2 


Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1816. 


1.  For  interest  of  tbe  National  Debt,  and  Charges  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  

3.  Civil  List,  Courts  of  Justice,  Mint,  Allowance  to  Royal  Family,  Salaries* 

and  AUowauces,  Bounties,  . . . . T . . s ......  . 

4.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland 

5.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  the  Exchequer  Receipts— viz  Boun- 

ties for  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  Corn,  Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Reve- 
nue, Militia,  and  Deserters'  Warrants, . 

6.  The  Navy, 

7.  Ordnance, 

8.  Army — viz.  : 

Ordinary  Services,  .........  L.2l,333,83l  10  8 

Extraordinary  Services,  . 1,843,992  16  10 

9.  Loans,  etc.  to  other  Countries-— viz : 

Ireland,  7,277.032  8 8 

Austria 1,796.229  8 8 

Russia,  3,241,919 


L.il.015,527  10 
3,014,003  3 


1,555,408  8 
126,613  11 


364.117  14 
16,371,870  7 
3,736,424  17 


23,177,824  17  6 


Prussia,  . . . ; 2,382.823  14 


Hanover, 206.590  6 4 

Spain,  . .*.  , 147.333  19  10 

Portugal, 100,000  0 0 

Sweden, * 521.061  16  1 

France,  Canton  of  Berne,  Italy,  and  Netherlands,  . 78,152  14  2 

Minor  Powers,  under  engagements  with  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  1,724.001  8 4 

Miscellaneous, 837,134  17  0 

10.  Miscellaneous  Services, . 

Total, 

Deduct  sums,  which,  although  included  in  this  account,  form  no  tinrl  of 
the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain — viz. : Loans,  etc.  for  Ireland,  inte- 
rest L-l  per  cent,  and  management  on  Portuguese  I.o.ui,  Sinking 
Fund  on  loan  to  the  East  India  Company,  etc . , 

Total ; ^ ‘ L.  103,381,311  19 

— *4 annul  Register  for  1816,  p.  429-430. 


18.312,280  I 9 
3,371.173  >3  8 


111,015,249  3 9 


7.460,734  4 8 
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that  the  whole  military  force  of  Europe  was  in  this  year  arrayed  in  British 
pay  against  France.  Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  finances  of  the  greater 
powers,  from  lire  unparalleled  efforts  they  had  made  during  the  two  pi  eced- 

• . . • i ' 

Table  /honing  (he  state  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain . on  1st  February  1$|6. 

1 . F untied  Debt . » — 

Total  of  An- 

Total  Capitals.  Aftntial  Interest. 

Total  debt  of  Great  Britain , . , . 

— Ireland,  payable  in  Great  Britain,  . . . 

— Amount  of  loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, payable  in  ditto,  ...... 

— Amount  of  loans  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  payable  in  ditte,  .... 

In  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  tbo  reduction  of 
debt,  . . i • 

Transferred  to  the  Commissioners  by  purchasers  of  life 
annuities,  pursuant  to  Act.  48,  Geo.  ill.  c.  142,  . • • 

— * Lmo,3i4s5  L.«>m993  imumu 


Total  Capitals. 

L. 724,092,6 11 
103,032,750 

Annual  Interest. 
I..25, 091,785 
3,194,966 

nual  Expenses. 
L.37,203,412 
4,398,715 

7,502,633 

225,079 

495,675 

895,622 

26,865 

57,047 

L.  639, 523, Alt 

b.28,583,695 

L.42, 149.849 

40,392,540 

1,211,776 

1.-795,130,976 

L.27,326,919 

- 

3,097.591 

92,928 

•1'  w- 

11.  Unfunded  Debt, 


Amount.  Outstanding. 


^Exchequer  bills  provided  for,  . . . . . . • • • • • « « 
— unprovided  for, • • 

'Treasury—  1 

Miscellaneous  services,  . ► . • «r 

Warrants  for  army  service, W 

Treasury  bills * . . * ■ * • • n - * f.  * J 


530,585 

20.615 

1,005.514 


Army,  . . . . 
Barracks,  V . . 
Ordnance,..  . . 

Navy,  .... 
Civil  list  advances. 


Total  funded  debt,  . 
Total  unfunded  debt, 


, U I t 


Summary. 


L.41,441,900 


t » |M 

1.556.664 

1.030,1(17 

125.005 

870,857 

8,694.821 


L. 48,725  356 


702,033,425 

48,735,356 

I, .840, 758,781 


Grand  total  of  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war, 

—Annual  Register  for  the  year  1816,  pp.  434-435. 

Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  on  ist  February  l8l6. 

An  account  of  the  progress  rnado  in  the  redemption  of  tbo  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  at  1st 
February  1816 

Redeemed  by 

Commissioners  Total  sums 
Capitals.  from  tst  August  paid  by  Com- 

i;b6,  to  fat  Frb-  m is* toner*, 
ruary  1816. 

. . I. .1.000,980.520  L. 273,416, 402  I..  170,009,352 


Funds. 

Total  stock  created  for  sums  borrowed,  .... 
Transferred  to  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  land- 
tax  redeemed * 

Ditto  for  purchase  of  life  annuities,  per  48  Geo.  HI.  . 


25,155,056 


L.975,831  470 
3,097,551 


I, .972. 733, 919 
273,418,402 


Redeemed  by  the  Commissioners, 

Debt  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  unredeemed 

at  1st  February  1816,  • .*•  • L.c99,3l5,5l7 

—Annual  Register  for  1 8 16*  p.  431. 
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ing  years,  that  they  were  wholly  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion 
without  tin's  pecuniary  assistance.  By  a treaty  concluded  at  Vienna,  between 
sprii  3o.  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  former  of  these  powers 
agreed  to  furnish  to  the  three  latter  a subsidy  of  I..?i,000,000,  to  be  paid  by 
monthly  instalments  to  the  ministers  of  these  three  powers  in  equal  propor- 
tions ; and  if  peace  was  concluded  within  the  year,  they  were  to  receive  after 
its  signature,  Russia  four  months’,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  two  months’ 
subsidy  each,  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  own  dominions. 
Sweden  obtained  L.B21 ,000,  Hanover  L.206,000,  the  lesser  German  powers 
L.  1,724, 000  : the  stipulated  sums  paid  to  the  greater  powers  required  to  be 
enlarged ; and  the  total  sum  paid  by  Great  Britain  in  the  year  to  foreign 
powers  exceeded  L.11,000,000  (1). 

"‘Scum™’  Nothing  which  vigour  and  activity  could  do  was  wanting  on  the 
•m  miiiunr  part  of  Napoleon,  to  provide  the  means  of  defence  against  this  pro- 
iiuus.  digious  phalanx  of  enemies  ready  to  overwhelm  him ; but  such  was 
the  exhaustion  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  his 
preceding  wars,  and  the  apathy  or  despair  of  the  people  from  the  effects  of 
long-continued  disaster,  that  all  his  efforts  were  unable  to  raise  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  force.  The  arsenals  and  fortresses  were  nearly  empty,  es- 
pecially on  the  eastern  frontier,  which  was  most  exposed  to  danger,  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  preceding  campaign  or  the  abstractions  of  the  Allied 
armies;  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  in  fifty-three  fortresses  had  been 
ceded  by  the  treaties  at  Paris;  and  the  regular  force  in  arms  did  not  amount 
to  a hundred  thousand  men.  The  treasury, after  the  first  six  weeks’  expendi- 
ture, was  exhausted ; arrears  of  taxes  were  almost  irrecoverable;  national 
credit  was  equal  to  nothing.  To  provide  forces  for  withstanding  the  hostility 
of  combined  Europe,  with  such  means  and  in  such  a country,  was  indeed  an 
herculean  task ; but  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
and  but  for  the  surpassing  firmness  of  Wellington,  and  the  gallantry  of  the 
British  troops,  his  efforts  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  successful. 
His  first  step  was  to  restore,  with  their  eagles,  their  numbers  to  the  old  re- 
giments, ennobled  by  so  many  heroic  deeds,  and  so  unwisely  taken  away  by 
the  late  government ; and  those  precious  memorials  of  past  glory  were  given 
back  to  the  regiments  with  every  pomp  and  circumstance  most  likely  to 
reanimate  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  The  skeletons  of  three  additional  batta- 
lions were  next  organized  for  each  regiment;  and  to  provide  men  to  fill  their 
ranks,  the  whole  retired  veterans  were  by  proclamation  invited  to  join  their 
respective  corps.  Two  additional  squadrons  were  in  like  manner  added  to 
each  regiment  of  cavalry ; and  thirty  new  battalions  of  artillery  raised, 
chiefly  from  the  sailors  of  Cherburg,  Brest,  and  Toulon ; forty  battalions,  in 
twenty  regiments,  were  added  to  the  Young  Guard,  entirely  drawn  from  ve- 

(I)  Scetlic  Treaty,  April  30, 1815.  Martens,  N.  R.  ii.  12»  ; and  Ann.  Reg.  1815,  377.  State  Papers. 
The  subsidies  paid  were 


Austria,  . . 

Russia 

Prussia 

. . 3.241, yiy 

Hanover,  . 

Spain, 

Portugal,  . ...... 

Sweden, , . 

Italy  and  Netherlands,  . . 

Minor  Powers, 

. . 1,724,000 

Miscellaneous 

Total,  . 

. L.  11,035,232 

— Finance  A t count  t,  f 8iG ; Ann . Reg.,  1818.,  430. 
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lerans  who  had  served  six  campaigns ; and  two  hundred  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  were  organized,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  duty  of  the 
garrison  lowns.and  interior,  and  thus  permit  the  whole  regular  troops  to  be 
moved  to  the  frontier.  By  these  means  the  Emperor  calculated  that  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  army,  by  the  1st  June,  would  bp  raised  to  four  hundred 
thousand  men, of  which  oue-half  might  be  disposable  for  active  operations  in 
the  field;  and  by  the  1st  September  his  sanguine  temperament  led  him  to 
hope  that  lie  would  have  live  hundred  battalions  of  troops  of  the  line  and 
fifty-two  of  the  guards,  mustering  six  hundred  thousand  combatants,  besides 
sixty  thousand  admirable  horse  (1). 

wouSh,1*  Prov*d€ arms  and  the  muniments  of  war  for  so  prodigious  a 
multitude  out  of  the  exhausted  arsenals,  and  with  the  worn-out 
|S.  ilvnili,  finances  of  the  empire,  was  a still  more  difficult  matter;  but  the 
ardent  genius  of  the  Emperor,  appealing  to  the  generous  feelings, 
rot'".1.."1  ;,nd  rousing  the  national  spirit  of  the  people,  was  here,  too,  at- 
r»mi»isn.  tended  with  surprising  success.  The  whole  workmen  in  all  the 
manufactories  of  arms  in  the  country  were  doubled  : twenty  thousand  mus- 
kets a-month  were  thus  obtained;  but  this  was  far  from  meeting  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment.  To  procure  additional  supplies,  bodies  of  permanent 
workmen  were  established  in  many  places,  in  imitation  of  the  corps  of  work- 
men on  the  plains  of  Grenoble  during  the  Revolution  : the  old  arms  were 
every  where  called  in  by  proclamation,  repaired, and  served  out  to  the  young 
soldiers : the  founderies  were  everywhere  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  vigour 
to  replenish  the  arsenals  with  guns  : purchases  of  horses,  to  a vast  extent, 
made  in  all  the  fairs  of  the  empire:  all  those  of  the  gendarmerie  were  taken, 
and  requisitions  made  from  the  peasants  of  draught  horses  for  the  use  of  the 
artillery  and  waggon  train.  Great  part  of  these  purchases  were  not,  as  may 
well  be  believed,  paid  for  iu  ready  money  : orders  ou  the  treasury,  at  dis- 
tant dates,  were  lavishly  given,  and,  under  military  government,  could  not 
be  refused;  and  they  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
government  of  the  second  Restoration.  But,  in  the  meau  time,  the  things 
were  got : the  arming  of  the  troops  and  equipment  of  the  guns  went  on  with 
extraordinary  rapidity ; and  an  order  ou  the  different  communes  to  furnish 
each  a certain  portion  of  the  clothing  of  a battalion,  soou  provided  them 
With  uniforms.  Before  the  beginning  of  June,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  almost  all  veteran  soldiers,  were  completely  armed,  equipped, 
clothed,  and  in  readiness  to  take  the  lield  : an  astonishing  proof  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which,  iu  the  last 
struggle  of  their  country,  the  old  soldiers  had  thrown  themselves  into  the 
breach  (9). 

In  military  arrangements,  the  power  of  the  Emperor  was  unfet- 
ami  I'lticr  tered,  and  his  genius  and  prodigious  activity  appeared  in  their 
niP/oidr  highest  lustre;  but  in  civil  administration  be  was  entirely  in  the 
fnitwiiee.  hands  ofFouehe  and  the  Republicans ; -and  lljey  steadily  pursued 
one  object,  which  was  to  provide  a counterpoise  to  bis  power  in  the 
revival  of  the  republican  spirit  of  the  people.  Carnot,  entirely  engrossed 
in  (lie  herculean  task  of  reorganizing  the  national  guard,  left  the  direction 
of  civil  affairs  entirely  to  Fouche,  and  he  inatjc  such  skilful  use  of  his  un- 
bounded power  and  influence  ns  head  of  the  police,  that  the  old  regicides  and 
Jacobins  were  every  where  called  up  again  into  activity,  and  the  election  for 

(1)  Jom.  iv.  6U,  6|S.  Cap.  i.  355.  350  Tliili.  x.364,  3G5.  ' ‘ 

Ji  Nrvliivcs  lie  la  (iuerre  ; aiui  Cap.  i.  3.VJ,  360  Thib.  %.  365,  33G. 
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the  approaching  Chamber  of  Deputies,  summoned  for  the  Champ  dc  Mai,  had 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  their  hands.  His  language  in  this  respect  was  un- 
disguised to  his  republican  allies.  “ If  that  man  there,”  said  he,  shall  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  Jacobin  ideas,  we  will  overturn  him  at  once  and  lor 
ever  ” Napoleon  knew  and  deeply  resented  this  conduct;  but  Ins  precarious 
situation  compelled  him  to  dissemble,  and  continue  Kouche  in  power  : for  he 
had  no  hold  of  the  nation,  apart  from  (he  army,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  Republicans.  Meanwhile,  such  was  the  address  of  the  Emperor  and  tne 
charm  of  his  conversation,  that  he  succeeded  in  detaching  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  talent  in  Paris,  who  had  formerly  taken  a prominent  part  against 
him, from  the  Royalist  cause.  Among  the  rest,  M.  Sisinondi,  the  great  histo- 
rian, and  Benjamin  Constant,  the  able  supporter  of  constitutional  freedom, 
were  entirely  won  over  to  his  side;  and  they  were  entrusted  with  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a constitution.  One  ot  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  many  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  this  wonderful 
man  was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  subduing  the  minds  01 
men,  and  the  faculty  he  had  acquired,  of  dazzling  penetration  the  most  acute, 
and  winning  over  hostile  prepossessions  the  most  confirmed,  by  the  meie 
magic  of  his  fascinating  conversation  (1).  . , , 

i i.i.ncmi  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Hundred  Days  were  singular  y 
9JKK0'  lessened  by  the  comparatively  prosperous  condition  in  which  the 
treasury  had  been  left,  from  the  diminished  expendituse  and  increased 
economy  of  the  Bourbon  government.  Nearly  forty  millions  of  francs 
n 1 GOO  000)  were  left  by  Louis  XVIII  in  the  treasury,  or  in  the  balance  due  hy 
the  rcceivers-general ; and  an  equal  sumfell  in  shortly  after,  at  staled  periods, 

from  the  sale  ogf  national  wood,  which  they  had  previously  made  butfor  w hich 
the  bills  were  not  yet  all  due.  It  was  from  these  resources  that  the  Oral ““ 
indispensable  expenses  of  the  Imperial  government  were  J^aycd  hu  c) 
were  soon  exhausted  by  the  vast  purchases  for  the  army ; and,  sstlecaita 
lists  bad  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  d became  a 
verv  difficult  matter  to  say  how  the  treasury  was  to  be  replonisl iod.  As  a 
last" resource,  the  sinking  fund,  hitherto  invariably  respected,  was  oflcrcd  as 
, security  to  a company  of  bankers,  and  a,  first  refused ; but  their  consen 
was  at  length  purchased  by  such  exorbitant  interest,  that  the  four  mi  ions 
of  francs  to  which  it  amounted  annually,  produced  only  Hnrty-ono  millions 
of  francs  : in  other  words,  the  government  borrowed  at  twelve  per  cen  . 
The  bills  due  by  the  receivers-general  were  discounted  at  the  rale  of  *c*c“' 
tec.  and  eighteen  per  cent;  and  by  these  extraordinary  r^ourcesand  fore- 
stalling the  ordinary  revenue,  eighty  millions  of  francs 
raised  in  April  and  May,  which  kept  the  treasury  afloat  till  the  lull,c  “ 
terloo  terminated  at  once  the  difficulties  and  political  existence  of  Napo- 

The  task  of  framing  a constitution,  in  a country  so  long  habituated 
&SZ  to  that  species  of  manufacture  as  France  had  been  since  the  Re- 
volution, proved  much  less  difficult  than  that  of  restoring  the  finances.  Hie 
commission  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  devolved,  prided  over  by  Benja- 
min Constant,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  patriots  of  1 ibt)  who  had  survived 
the  Revolution  : and  it  was  governed,  accordingly,  by  visionary  ideas 
of  perfcclability  which  had  characterized  that  dreamy  period,  the  first  dr  1 
of  a constitution  which  they  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  was  accordingly  so 
democratic,  that  even  in  his  present  necessities  it  was  at  once  rejected  t y 

(I)  Cap.  i.  381.  383-  Constant, On!  Jours,  33. 41.  '*)  Cap.  i.  377,  3B0. 
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him  : “ I will  never,”  said  he,  “ subscribe  to  such  conditions  : 1 have  the 
army  on  my  side,  and  after  what  it  has  done  on  the  40th  March,  it  will  know 
how  to  defend  France  and  its  Emperor.”  Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  Li- 
beral party  in  the  commission  drew  up  another  constitution;  and  this  one, 
styled  the  “ additional  act,”  the  work  of  Constant  and  Regnaud  de  St.-An- 
gely,  was  little  different  from  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  Two  Chambers, 
one  of  Peers  and  one  of  Commons,  were  established  on  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing as  they  had  been  by  the  former  government.  But  three  particulars  in 
this  new  constitution  were  very  remarkable,  and  demonstrated  how  much 
more  clearly  N'apoldon  saw  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of 
bulwarks  to  power,  than  the'  Bourlwns  had  done.  d.  The  peerage  was  de- 
clared to  be  hereditary — not  for  life  only  : a provision  which  at  once  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  reviving  a feudal  nobility.  4.  The  punishment  of 
confiscation  of  property,  a penalty  so  well  known  in  the  dark  ages,  abolished 
by  the  Charter,  was  restored  in  cases  of  high  treason.  3.  The  family  of  the 
Bourbons  was  for  ever  proscribed,  and  even  the  power  of  recalling  them 
denied  to  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  to  disguise,  that  while  these  articles 
indicated  in  the  strongest  manner  an  intention  to  prevent  a second  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  family,  they  pointed  not  less  unequivocally  to  the  practical 
abrogation  of  the  power  of  self-government,  and  the  construction  of  a strong 
Apoi  ,s.  monarchy  for  the  family  of  the  Emperor;  and  thus  the  publication 
of  the  “ acte  adiitionnel"  on  the  23th  April,  excited  unbounded  opposition 
in  both  the  parlies  which  now  divided  the  nation,  and  left  the  Emperor  in 
reality  no  support  but  in  the  soldiers  of  the  army  (1). 

vioimt  The  public  feeling  appeared  in  an  article  which  was  inserted  in 

-Tci'.'lr  the  Centear  Earopeen , the  very  existence  of  which  demonstrated 
how  the  Emperor’s  authority  had  declined  from  the  palmy  days  of 
the  empire.  It  was  entitled,  “On  the  influence  of  the  mustache  on  the 
reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the  sabre  in  government.”  “ What,”  exclaimed 
the  fearless  writer,  “ is  glory  ? Has  a lion,  which  makes  all  the  auimals  of  the 
surrounding  country  tremble,  glory  ? Has  a miserable  people,  which  knows 
Apni  .8,  not  j,ow  to  g0VCrn  itself,  and  is  to  its  neighbours  an  object  only 
of  terror  and  hatred,  glory  ? If  glory  is  the  sole  attribute  of  men  who  have 
done  good  to  their  race,  where  is  the  glory  of  a conquering  people?”  So 
vehement  did  the  clamour  become,  especially  among  the  republicans,  that 
Carnot,  who  felt  himself  compromised  with  his  party  by  the  Acte  additionnel, 
Apni wrote  to  the  Emperor,  strongly  representing  that  “ dissatisfaction 
was  universal,  civil  war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  publish  a decree,  forthwith  authorizing  the  Chambers  to  modify 
the  constitution  in  the  next  session,  and  to  submit  the  modification  to  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people.”  But  Napoleon  replied,  “ With  you,  Car- 
not, I have  no  need  of  disguise  : you  are  a strong-headed  man,  with  sagacious 
intellect.  Let  us  save  France,  and  after  that  we  will  arrange  every  thing. 
Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  when  the  closest  union  is  required  to 
save  the  country.”  To  the  honoUT  of  Carnot  it  must  be  added,  that  from 
that  moment  he  made  no  opposition  to  a dictatorial  power  being  for  the  time 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  (2). 

While  Napoleon  was  vainly  striving  to  blend  into  one  united  whole  the 
fervent  passions  and  wounded  interests  of  revolutionary  France,  Caulain- 
court  was  strenuously  endeavouring  to  open  up  a diplomatic  intercourse  with 

(l)  Aeto  additlonnel,  Monitcur,  April  25,  1815.  (2)  Carnot  to  Napoleon,  April  20,  1815.  Cap. 

Goldsmith's  Return,  tl.  Cap.  1.  384,  296.  i,  305,  396. 
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iufr'SK}  tile  Allied  powers.  In  this  vital  matter  every  thing  depended  on 
t*i*  rwA  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  step ; for  if  the  Allies  had  consent- 
(o  open  n ed  to  a negotiation  of  any  kind  with  the  Emperor,  it  would  have 
w3hliih«”*  been  a recognition  of  thedccree  of  the  1 5th  March.  But  all  his  efforts 
{liwm.  were  ineffectual ; and  what  is  remarkable,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  in  181  i had  most  wamly  espoused  his  cause,  was  now  the  most  decided 
against  him.  “ AYe  can  have  no  peace,”  he  said  with  energy  to  a secret  agent 
who  approached  him  with  overtures  from  the  Emperor  NapolAon;  “ it  is  a 
mortal  duel  betwixt  us— he  has  broken  his  word.  I am  freed  from  my  en- 
gagement : Europe  requires  an  example.”  “ Europe,”  said  Metternich,  in  an 
official  article  from  Vienna  in  the  European  Observer,  “ has  declared  war 
Apro  36.  against  Buonaparte.  France  can,  and  ought  to  prove  to  Europe, 
that  it  knows  its  dignity  sufficiently  not  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  one 
man.  The  French  nation  is  powerful  and  free  : its  power  and  freedom  are 
essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  France  has  but  to  deliver  itself  from 
its  oppressor,  and  return  to  the  principles  on  which  the  social  order  re- 
poses, to  be  in  peace  with  Europe.”  The  spirit  of  Germany  was  hourly 
more  and  more  exalted  by  those  declarations : already  the  ferment  was  as 
wide-spread,  the  enthusiasm  as  universal,  as  when  the  Allied  armies  first 
approached  the  Rhine.  Thus  all  attempts  of  Caulaincourt  to  open  a negotia- 
tion, all  the  declarations  of  Napoldon  that  ho  aspired  now  only  to  be  the 
first  in  peace,  proved  ineffectual.  His  insincerity  was  universally  known  : 
the  necessities  of  his  situation  universally  appreciated.  Napoleon,  on  the 
April  i.  1st  April,  addressed  a circnlar  to  all  the  sovereigns,  commencing 
in  the  usual  style  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  “ Sir,  my  brother,”  and 
concluding  with  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  desire  to  commence  a 
new  strife  in  the  arena  of  peace  (1).  But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual: 
none  of  M.  Caulaincourt’s  couriers  could  reach  their  destined  point : one 
was  stopped  at  Kehl,  another  at  Mayence,  and  a third  near  Turin.  At  the 
same  time  Caulaincourt  was  informed,  in  a confidential  communication 
with  Baron  Vincent,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make  the  Allied 
sovereigns  swerve  from  their  determination,  or  separate  them  from  each 
other  (2). 

Mm  ut  com-  Murat  was  the  first  who  raised  the  standard  of  war.  Anxious  to 
a..d  deprive  Napoldon  of  such  an  ally,  and  prevent  the  distraction  of 
th”i'CiSu  its  forces  by  an  Italian  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  combine 
every  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Austria  had  offered  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  disputed  marches,  and  procurcfor  him  the  recognition 
of  all  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  of  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Naples  if  he  would 
declare  for  tho  Allies;  when  the  brave  but  infatuated  king,  transported  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  France,  and  deeming  the  time 
, «■  *•  ( ...  'I  »••/.•  C-Tf'f  J?  it  'fOV  * V **fl  9Vf»rt  l • *'  *r 

(l)  "The  true  nature  of  the  events  which  have  the  Imperial  throne  a guarantee  forthe  peaco  of 
taken  place,  must  now  h«  fully  known  to  your  Na-  Europe-  Enough  of  glory  h«  illustrated,  in  t***r 

jesty.  They  were  tl^e  result  of  an  irresistible  lusju,  the  standards  of  all  nations;  the  vicissitud®* 

power;  the  work  of  ihe  unanimous  wish  of  a great  of  rate  have  sufficiently  often  mane  great  reverses 
nation,  which  knows  its  dutie$.and  its  righto.  Tb*  snccoed  the  most  glorious  success.  A nobler  ***** 
dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  the  couu-  is  now  opened  to  sovereigns il l will  be  the  Jirst  to 
try  was  not  suited  to  it;  the  Bourbons  were  neither  descend  into  it.  After  having  exhibited  to  the 
associated  with  its  sentiments  nor  its  habits.  France  . world  tbc  spectacle  of  great  com  bating,  it  will  be 
required  to  separate  from  them.  France  has  recall-  now  sweeter  to  exhibit  henceforth  no  other  rivalry 
cd  a liberator ; the  inducement  which  had  led  me  hut  that  of  the  advantages  of  pcaee^-no jjther  strife 
to  the  greatest  sacrifices  no  longer  existed.  1 re-  but  that  of  the  fclkity  of  nations.  — Nsrouto*  to 
turned  ; and  from  the  moment  when  1 landed  on  the  the  sillied  Sovereigns,  April  1.  1 81 5 » Aloniteur, 
shore,  the  love  of  my  people  has  borne  me  to  the  April  2;  and  Csranooe,  i.  311.312. 
capital.  The  Grst  wish  of  my  Heart  is  to  repay  so  (2'  Cap.  i.  304.  313.  Tbib,  x.  286,  295.  Napo- 
tuucb  affection  by  an  honourable  tranquillity;  tny  1 eon  to  the  Allied  sovereigns*  April  !■  1615-  Cap. 
sweetest  hope  is  to  render  the  re-establishment  of  i.  311. 
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Iiad  arrived  when  he  might  strike  "with  effect  for  the  independence  of  Italy 
and  the  throne  of  that  beautiful  peninsula,  suddenly  commenced  hostilities. 
M»rcii  3i.  On  the  5ist  March  he  crossed  the  Po,  and  published  from  Rimini  a 
sonorous  proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Italians  to  unite  with  him 
in  asserting  their  independence.  “ The  moment,”  said  he,  “ is  arrived, 
when  great  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished  : Providence  at  length 
lias  called  us  to  become  an  independent  people.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily  one  cry  is  heard — the  independence  of  Italy.” 
Hut  although  these  sentiments  founda  responsive  echo  in  the  general  breast, 
yet  the  event  soon  proved  on  what  a sandy  foundation  all  projects  for  Ita- 
lian independence  were  rested,  which  were  based  on  the  military  operations 
of  the  Italian  people.  Although  the  King  of  Naples  was  at  the  head  of  a well 
disciplined,  splendidly  equipped,  and  beautifully  dressed  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  advanced  to  the  Po,  the  remainder 
being  left  in  reserve  in  his  own  dominions,  yet  was  his  overthrow  so  easily 
effected,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a war.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  in  the 
first  instance,  gained  a slight  success;  but  the  Austrian  generals,  Eellegarde, 
Hianchi,  and  Frimont,  quickly  united  their  forces  and  attacked  Murat  at 
Tolenlino.  The  Neapolitans  fled  like  a flock  of  sheep  at  the  first  fire;  a second 
Apm,  engagement  completed  their  rout,  and  dispersed  the  fugitives 
*n<1  “•  through  the  Koinan  States,  from  whence,  in  the  utmost  terror,  they 
regained  their  own  frontier;  Mural  himself,  wholly  deserted  by  his  troops, 
Apm  »o.  was  glad  to  embark  at  Naples  for  Toulon,  which  he  reached  in 
safety;  while  his  queen,  Caroline,  escaped  on  board  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  and  was  conveyed  to  Austria.  Thus  fell  the  throne  of  the  Buonaparte 
family  in  Naples;  and  thus  was  accomplished  the  prophecy  of  Napoldon, 
who,  when  he  heard  of  his  commencing  hostilities,  said  that  his  brother-in- 
law  would  ruin  himself  by  taking  up  arms  in  I8ff>,  as  in  18f  f he  had  ruined 
him  by  failing  to  do  so.  Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent  the  Sicilian  family 
from  resuming  their  ancient  throne  of  Naples,  which  they  accordingly  imme- 
diately did,  and  were  recognized  by  all  Europe  (1)-. 

« tit™!!111  Wl,ile  those  important  events  were  in  progress  in  Europe,  the 
bf"“itnd  monareh  whose  fall  had  occasioned  them  all,  and  around  whom 
si*  „ ruing,,  this  terrible  conflagration  was  breaking  forth,  was  living  in  seclu- 
sion, but  yet  not  forgotten,  at  Ghent.  Louis  XVII!  kept  up  in  that  ancient 
city  the  state  of  a sovereign  ; M.  Blacas,  General  Clarke,  and  Chateaubriand, 
had  followed  him  in  his  exile,  and  kept  up  diplomatic  communications  with 
foreign  courts,  the  ambassadors  of  all  of  whom,  still  in  exile,  waited  on  the 
dethroned  monarch.  Ambition  and  intrigue  were  not  wanting;  Ghent  had 
its  salons  and  coteries  as  well  as  cither  Paris  or  Vienna.  But  what  contri- 
buted most  of  all  to  give  the  court  there  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
was  the  nomination  of  M.  Lally  Tollendal  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand  to  the 
offices  of  ministers  of  stale;  and  the  powerful  declamations  which  they  soon 
began  to  launch  out  against  the  usurper  of  the  French  throne.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  visited  the  king  in  his  sceltisoin,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  the  duke  the  assurance,  that  “he  regarded  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  as  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.”  Clarke  furnished 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  French 
army  when  he  left  the  ministry  of  war  at  Paris ; while  Chateaubriand,  in  the 
Monitear  de  (land,  which  appeared  daily,  combated  the  proclamations  and 
state  papers  of  Napoleon,  published  in  the  Monitear  at  Paris,  with  such 

(I)  Tilth.  X 319,  3 Vi.  Cnji.  li.  19. 17.  But.  tv.  417,  f(9. 
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ability,  and  inveighed  with  snch  impassioned  eloquence  against  his  go- 
vernment, that  he  contributed- in  a powerful  manner  to  uphold  the  spirit  of 
the  European  alliance  (1). 

La  Vendee  had  in  the  first  instance  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  French  Royalists;  but  the  course  of  events  in  that 
province  proved  in  the  end  eminently  serviceable  to  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Duke  deliourbon  was  personally  unknown  to  the  Ycndeans; 
“■»  <•  his  name  had  never  figured  in  their  heart-stirring  annals  : but  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  Marquis  Louis  de  La  Rochejaquelein  made 
his  appearance  on  their  coast,  tire  glorious  name  at  once  produced  a general 
insurrection  among  them;  and  an  animated  proclamation  from  him  drew 
thousands  to  the  royal  standard.  M.  de  So  z an  net  was  soon  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  armed  peasants  in  the  Bocagc,  M.  D’Autichamp  raised  a still  larger 
number;  M.  de  Sapineau  was  placed -at  the  head  of  a third,  five  thousand 
strong;  and  Auguste  de  l,a  Rochejaquelein  led  a fourth.  The  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  thickets  of  la  Vendee,  produced  no 
small  uneasiness  in  tire  mind  of  the  Emperor;  and  he  dispatched  Gene- 
rals La  marque  and  Travol  to  command  a formidable  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  for  their  subjugation,  while  Fouche  opened  in  secret  a negotia- 
tion with  their  chiefs.  The  astute  minister,  foreseeing  a second  restora- 
tion, and  having  already  commenced  measures  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dency in  the  eventof  it,  dispatched  two  able  emissaries-  M.  de  Malar bic  and 
Dc  la  Berandierc — with  instructions,  by  the  most  conclusive  of  all  argu- 
ments, to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  Why,”  said  he,  “ shoujd  the  Ven- 
deans  go  to  war ; French  blood  will  soon  flow  iit  sufficient  streams  without 
theirs  being  mingled  with  it?  Let  them  wait  a month  or  two,  and  all  will  be 
over.  Above  ail,  Jet  not  the  English  interfere  in  the  business ; for  they  come 
only  to  profit  by  our  divisions.  Conclude  an  armistice  till  the  inevitable 
restoration.  La  Vendee  is  but  an  incident  in  tin;  great  European  war  about 
to  break  out  in  the  plains  of  Belgium.  The  contest  between  the  Blues  and  the 
Whiles  is  henceforth  without  an  object  (3).”  By  these  means,  which  were 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  whole  policy  throughout  the  Hundred  Days, 
Fouche  hoped  to  have  the  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  of  terminating  the 
contest  in  la  Vendee ; in  those  of  the  Bourbons,  of  detaching  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  his  standard  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  fortunes;  and 
of  the  nation,  of  closing  thcfrightful  gulf  of  civil  war. 

ulStan  These  deep-laid  schemes  proved  entirely  successful ; and  their 
favourable  result  was  much  aided  by  the  divisions  which  prevailed 
a*».i  among  the  Vendeau  chiefs  themselves.  Louis  de  La  Rochejaque- 
«•£?’*  lein  aspired  to  the  supreme  command;  and  his  great  name  and 
family  influence,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  English  government,  with 
which  he  was  in  close  communication,  fully  entitled  him  to  the  honour.  But 
his  pretensions  were  contested  by  the  other  chiefs,  particularly  D’Autichamp 
aud  Suzannet,  ool  from  any  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the  lead,  but  a 
secret  and  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  external,  influence,  and  above  all  of 
BriUsb  cQ-opendion,  IVisAhetre  was  noeordial  union  among  them,  and  this 
appeared  in  the  very  outset  of  operations ; for  La  Rochejaquelein,  buoyant 
with  course,  andardenktO^nrolhisname  .in  the  records  of  Vendian  fame, 
was  desirous  at  once  to  commence  hostilities,  while  the  other  chiefs  were 
inclined  to  follow  Fouche’s  advice,  and  wait,  at  any  rate  till  the  war  broke 

'A  /•«  ‘ M:<  '! 

(!)  Cap.il. 41. &3.  Tfiih.x.  !!-|,3lS. 

Cop.  ii.  70,  HI • I'ouclic,  Mem.  ii.  332,  3?&*  Bfftuch.  itf.  137,  |63.  • 
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out  on  the  frontier,  before  they  declared  themselves.  La  Rocliejaquclein, 
however,  who  deemed  his  honour  pledged  to  follow  out  his  engagements 
with  the  British  government,  and  whose  heroic  spirit  could  brook  no  delay, 
m«;  >».  took  up  arms,  and  moved  to  the  sea-coast,  to  cover  the  disembark- 
ation of  military  stores  and  equipments  which  had  commenced  from  the 
British  vessels,  lie  was  followed  by  Lamarque  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
men,  and  several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place,  in  which  the  Vendtfans 
displayed  their  accustomed  valour,  and  reached  .in  safely  Croix  do  Vic  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  English  vessels  were  lying,  and  the  disembarkation 
was  continued  under  their  protection.  But  there  the  effect  of  Fouchc’s  am- 
biguous counsels  appeared  : D’Aulichamp,  Suzannet,  and  .Sapineau,  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  British,  withdrew  with 
their  divisions  and  disbanded  their  men.  Thus  La  Rocliejaquclein,  with  his 
division  live  thousand  strong,  was  left  alone  to  withstand  eight  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  who  pressed  upon  him ; yet  with  this  haudful  of  men  he  was 
not  discouraged,  but  with  a heart  swelling  with  indiguation  ut  the  desertion 
of  his  couulrymcu,  and  the  glorious  recollections  of  his  race,  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  He  sought  only  what  he  soon  found— a glorious  death. 
The  Vendeaus  fought  with  their  accustomed  gallantry;  but  the  loss  of  their 
chiefs  spread  a fatal  discouragement  among  their  rauks:  the  Marquis  dc  La 
Rochejaqucleiu,  impelled  by  a generous  ardour,  spurred  his  charger  out  of 
the  line,  reached  an  eminence  close  to  the  enemy’s  line  to  reconnoitre  a body 
of  men  which  he  saw  approaching,  belonging  to  the  troops  ef  the  Marais,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  breathed  a short  prayer  for  his  king  aud  country,  and 
expired.  Auguste  de  la  ltochejaqucieiu  soon  after  was  severely  wounded  ; 
and  tlio  Vendeaus,  despairing  of  the  combat  after  the  loss  of  llieir  chiefs, 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  This  action  terminated  the  war  in  la  Vendee,  as 
the  other  leaders  had  all  gone  into  Fouchii’s  plan  of  awaiting  the  issue  of 
events.  But  the  heroic  Louis  de  La  Rochcjaquelein  did  not  die  in  vain  : his 
firmuess  retained  at  a critical  time  twenty  thousand  veteran  French  in  the 
western  provinces,  when  the  campaign  was  just  beginning  in  Flanders;  and 
who  can  say  what  effect  they  might  have  had  if  thrown  into  the  scale  when 
the  beam  quivered  on  Lite  held  of  Waterloo  (1/? 

Meanwhile,  Napoluou  was  engaged  with  the  meeting  of  the  depu- 
ctom'b^"  lies  at  Paris,  and  the  preparation  of  the  great  fete  of  the  Champ  de 
ot  Dcpmif,-  on  a scale  of  magnificence  which  might  at  once  captivate  the 
people  of  the  capital,  and  recall  to  the  Republican  party  the  popular  de- 
Aproto.  monstrations  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  50th  April  a decree  was 
passed,  convoking  (lie  electoral  colleges  for  the  nomination  of  deputies  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  ordaining  that  the  deputies  named  should 
repair  to  Paris,  to  he  present  at  the  assembly  of  Lhe  Champ  de  Mai,  and  to 
form  the  chamber,  to  which  the  “Acteaddilionnel”  should  bcsubmitlcd.  The 
election  of  deputies  was  every  where  a vain  formality,  and  did  not  afford  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind.  In  most  of  the  de- 
partments not  a tenth  part  of  the  qualified  persons  came  forward  to  the  vote; 
in  some,  particularly  those  of  Bouches  du  Rhone  and  la  Vcudce,  the  depu- 
ties were  appointed  by  five  electors;  in  twenty-nine  no  election  whatever 
took  place.  The  respectable  citizens  every  where  kept  aloof  from  contests 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Fouche,  Carnot,  and  the  violent  republi- 
cans ; the  men  of  property  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  an  ephemeral  legislature,  or  to  make  any  effort  for  a cause  which 


(I)  Ecaucb.  if.  180,185.  Thib.  x.  368,  388.  Cap.  ii.  81, 82. 
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would  soon  be  determined  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies.  Thus  the  elections 
fell  into  the  hands,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  of  a mere 
knot  of  noisy  orators,  ignorant  declaimers,  and  salaried  agents  of  adminis- 
tration ; and  a legislature  was  returned  in  which  the  great  majority  was 
composed  of  needy  unprincipled  adventurers,  base  worn-out  hacks  of  the 
police,  and  furious  Jacobins,  whose  presumption  as  usual  was  equalled  only 
by  their  ignorance  (1).  Nothing  could  be  expected  but  rashness  and  imbeci- 
lity from  such  a legislature,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  called  to  duties  requiring 
above  all  others  the  soundest  judgment,  the  purest  patriotism,  the  most 
exalted  courage. 

Aware,  however,  how  strongly  the  French  are  influenced  by 
t*'"  theatrical  representations,  no  pains  were  spared  by  the  Emperor 
to  render  the  approaching  ceremony  in  the  Chanip-de-Mai  as  imposing  as 
possible.  For  above  a month  workmen  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  for 
it;  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  its  probable  magnificence  had  been  fre- 
quently given  in  the  public  journals,  and  the  preparations  were  on  a scale 
which  recalled  the  famous  assembly  on  the  same  spot  on  the  lfth  July 
1790  (2).  A cardinal,  two  archbishops,  and  several  bishops,  presided  over 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony:  the  Emperor  appeared,  surrounded  by 
his  chamberlains,  his  pages,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  empire;  the  marshals, 
the  generals,  the  great  officers  of  state  were  there,  attended  by  brilliant  staffs 
and  retinues,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  military  and  civil  splendour  : four 
thousand  electors  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  throughout  France  were 
assembled,  deputations  from  all  the  regiments  around  Paris  attended, and 
the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  national  guards  of  the  metropolis  added  to 
the  imposing  aspect  of  the  ceremony.  The  day  was  fine ; above  two  hundred 
thousand  spectators  crowded  round  the  benches,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  where  the  persons  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
were  stationed;  and  the  commencement  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  when  announced,  showed  that  the  “ Acteadditionnel” 
was  approved  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  electors;  the  numbers  being 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  to  five  thousand  (5).  It  is  a striking  proof  of  the 
vanity  of  ail  such  references  to  the  popular  voice,  that  of  the  immense 
number  of  votes  which  appeared  in  the  majority,  certainly  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand knew  what  they  were  voting  about;  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  if 
they  had,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  approved  of  the  new  constitution  (4). 
IJUrtSS'*  Napoldon  addressed  the  electors  in  these  words : “-Gentlemen , de- 
iiuorcMioo.puties  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Champ-de-Mai— Emperor,  con- 
sul, soldier,  I owe  everything  to  the  people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  in 
the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the 
only  object  of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  Like  the  king  of  Athens,  I have 
sacrificed  myself  for  the  people,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  promise  realized, 
of  thereby  securing  to  France  its  natural  frontiers,  its  honours,  its  rights. 

(l)  Cap-  I-  39T,  398.  Thib.  x.  332,  333-  Fouclc-,  Mem.  ii.  337,  338-  Monie.  viii.  no,  HI. 

(3)  Mxttx  i.  163.  i-  l 

(3)  Thu  number*  were  , 

Ays*.  Noes. 

64  Departments,  . 1,288,357  . 4207 

Army,  , .....  ci  . * 222.100  . 320 

Kavy, . 22.000  . 275 

Tout,  .....  1,532,457  . 4802 

— Moniteur , 2d  June  1815;  and  Thibaudiau,  x.  334 • 

(4)  Thib.  x.  332.  335.  Cap.  li.  94,  99.  MoxUg.riii.  107, 169.  Moniteur.  Juna  2, 1815. 
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Indignation  al  beholding  those  sacred  rights,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five  years 
of  victory,  disregarded  or  lost;  the  cry  of  withered  honour,  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  hare  brought  me  back  to  the  throne  which  is  dear  to  me,  because 
it  is  the  palladium  of  the  independence,  the  rights,  and  honour  of  the  French 
people.  Frenchmen!  in  traversing  amid  the  public  joy  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  to  arrive  in  my  capital,  I trusted  1 could  reckon  on  a 
long  peace;  nations  are  bound  by  treaties  concluded  by  their  governments, 
whatever  they  may  be.  My  whole  thoughts  were  then  turned  to  the  means 
of  founding  our  liberty  on  a constitution  resting  on  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people.  Therefore  it  is  that  I have  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
Champ-de-Mai.  I soon  learned,  however,  that  the  princes  who  resist  all 
popular  rights,  and  disregard  the  wishes  and  interests  of  so  many  nations, 
were  resolved  on  war:  They  intend  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, by  giving  it  for  a barrier  all  our  frontier  places  in  the  north,  and  to 
reconcile  all  their  differences  by  sharing  among  them  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 
We  must  prepare  for  war!  Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to  return  into  your 
departments.  Tell  your  fellow-citizens  that  the  circumstances  are  perilous! 
but  that  with  the  aid  of  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we  shall  emerge 
victorious  out  of  this  struggle  of  a great  people  against  its  oppressors;  that 
future  generations  will  severely  scrutinize  our  conduct;  that  a nation  has 
lost  all  when  it  has  lost  its  independence.  Tell  them  that  the  stranger  kings 
whom  I have  placed  on  their  thrones,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  preservation  of 
their  crowns,  and  who  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity  have  courted  my  alliance 
and  that  of  the  French  people,  now  direct  all  their  strokes  against  my  per- 
son. Did  I not  know  it  is  against  our  country  they  are  aimed,  I would  sa- 
crifice myself  to  their  hatred.  But  my  wishes,  my  rights,  are  those  of  the 
people  : my  prosperity,  my  honour,  my  glory,  ca'n  be  no  other  than  the 
prosperity,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  of  France.”  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
eloquent  words,  Napoldon  look  the  oath  on  the  Gospels  to  observe  the  consti- 
tution, which  was  immediately  taken  by  the  officers  of  state,  marshals,  de- 
puties, and  soldiers  present  (lj;  and  the  Eagles  were,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
livered with  extraordinary  pomp  to  the  regiments. 

Gn-at dr  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeming  unanimity  and  enthusiasm, 

ophTo/a,  opinion  at  Paris  was  extremely  divided  ; a formidable  opposition 

i-aria.  against  the  Emperor  was  organized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  some  of  his  principal  ministers  were  engaged  in  such  secret 
correspondence  with  his  enemies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  them 
lose  their  heads.  From  the  very  outset  of  their  sittings  the  hostility  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Emperor  was  unequivocally  evinced,  and  mutual 
ill  humour  appeared  on  both  sides.  When  the  choice  ofM.  Lanjuinais,  the 
old  Girondist,  to  be  president,  was  announced  to  the  Emperor,  instead  of  his 
brother  Lucien,  whom  he  had  designed  for  that  dignity,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment,  and  he  coldly  answered,  “I  will  re- 
turn my  answer  by  one  of  my  chamberlains.”  When  this  expression  was 
repeated,  it  raised  a perfect  storm  in  the  Chambers.  To  return  an  answer  by 
a chamberlain  wasa  direct  insult,  it  was  said,  to  the  national  representatives. 
The  Emperor,  however,  was  obliged  to  submit,' and  all  the  influence  of  the 
court  failed  in  the  appointment  of  the  vice-president ; M.  F lareqcrguis,  Du- 
jun»  c.  pom  je  1’Eurc,  Lafayette,  and  Grenier,  all  known  for  their  extreme 
popular  principles,  were  elected.  • Napoleon  opened  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  person;  his  speech,  though  abundantly  liberal,  was  coldly  received. 

(I)  Monilenr,  June  2,  ISIS.  C>p.  ii.  S3,  Thib.  x.  33T,  838. 
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A great  review  of  the  forty-eight  battalions  of  the  national  guard  was  still 
more  unsatisfactory  ; hardly  any  cries  of  Five  I’t'mpercnr  were  heard  from 
the  ranks,  and  it  was  followed  by  a procession  of  the  feMresol  the  suburbs 
so  hideous  and  disorderly,  that  it  recalled  the  worst  days  of  the  Rev  olution’ 
and  excited  no  small  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  those  around  the  Em- 
peror. Every  thing  announced  that  the  reign  of  lawyers,  adventurers  and 
democracy  was  returning  in  the  Chambers,  and  with  it  the  ascendency  of 

Jacobins,  massacre,  and  revolution  in  the  metropolis  (f).’  ••  « 

IfapdMoa  The  spirit  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  named  by  the  Emperor  was 
the  army;  abundantly  pliant;  but  that  of  the  Deputies,  daily  more  refractory 
Ju“  ’■  soon  became  so  hostile,  that  the  Emperor,  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
witnessing  its  absurdities,  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  setting  out  for  the  army 
J*»««  A proposition  to  declare  him  the  “ saviour  of  the  country  ” was 
almost  unanimously  rejected ; in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing  external  dan- 
gers, their  attention  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  means  of  propagating 
liberal  principles,  and  rendering  more  popular  the  constitution  The  “ Acte 
additionnel,”  so  recently  sworn  to  with  such  solemnity,  was  already  ridi 
culed  as  an  unworthy  compromise,  which  would  not  for  a moment  bear 
the  lights  of  the  age.  Every  thing  showed  that  the  Chambers  contemplated 
the  speedy  seizure  of  the  supreme  power.  The  answer  of  Napoleon  to  their 
address  on  the  ere  of  his  departure,  evinced  the  disquietude  which  tilled  his 
mind,  and  contained  the  words  of  true  patriotic  wisdom—"  This  ni»ht  ” 
said  he,  “ I shall  set  out  for  the  army;  the  movements  of  the  enemies’  corps 
render  my  presence  indispensable.  During  my  absence,  I shall  learn  with 
pleasure  that  a committee  of  the  Chamber  is  meditating  on  the  constitution 
The  constitution  is  our  rallying  point;  it  should  be  the  sole  polar  star  in 
moments  of  storm.  Every  political  discussion  which  should  (end  directlv  or 
indirectly,  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  we  feel  in  our  institutions 
would  be  a misfortune  for  the  State  : we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  shoals  without  rudder  or  compass.  The  crisis  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  a terrible  one  : let  us  not  imitate  the  Greeks  of  (he  lower  empire  who 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  Barbarians,  rendered  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of 
posterity,  by  occupying  themselves  with  abstract  discussions  at  the  moment 
that  the  battering-ram  was  thundering  at  their  gales  (2).” 
ofTX"n-  To  direct  public  affairs  during  his  absence,  the  Emperor  appointed 
Empf ror'i*1**  ^ provtsiotiai  government,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  viz.  his  ' 
ab*r!K-i..  brother  Joseph,  who  was  the  president,  and  Lucien,  his  eight  min- 
isters, Cambaceres,  Davoust,  Caulaincourt,  Fouche,  Carnot,  Gandhi  Mol- 
liere,  and  Deeres;  with  Regnaud  de  St.-Angely.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe 
Dcsermont,  and  Merlin,  who  were  admitted  into  the  Council,  though  not 
holding  office,  on  account  of  their  talents  for  public  speaking,  and  the  con- 
sideration they  enjoyed  with  the  popular  party,  so  powerful  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber.  In  truth,  however,  Carnot  and  Fouche  were  the  only 
persons  in  this  large  number  who  were  really  in  communication  with 
influential  parties  in  the  stale;  so  that  the  power  was  substantially  in  their 
hands.  Aud  though  both  old  regicides  and  republicans,  they  were  very  far 
indeed  from  being  united  now  in  regard  to  the  course  which  should  he 
pursued,  and  both  had  a cordial  haired  und  utter  distrust  of  each  other. 
Fouclii  regarded  Carnot  as  an  obstinate  old  mule,  w ho  would  any  day  sacri- 
fice himself  and  his  party  to  the  maintenance  of  a principle  : Carnot,  with 

(I)  Budic*  »mi  Roux,  d.  in,  15 2.  Cap.  ii.  (2)  Buclwz  and  Iloux,  xl.  |fi«  ici 
103,  111.  Tint),  x.  352,  331.  FoucM,  ii.  3(0, 
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more  justice,  looked  on  Fouclid  as  a Supple  villain,  who  had  never  any 
principle  at  all,  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  elevate  himself  on  the  shoulders 
of  whatever  party  appeared  likely  to  gain  the  ascendant.  Yet  was  his 
influence  such  that  Napoldon,  though  well  aware  of  his  treachery,  did  not 
venture  to  dismiss  him  from  the  ministry.  Shortly  before  his  departure,  a 
secret  despatch  from  Metternich  to  the  minister  of  police  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Emperor  : and  the  messenger  who  conveyed  it,  in  his 
terror,  revealed  various  important  details  of  the  correspondence.  Napoldon 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than  he  ordered  Fouchd  to  be  sent  for,  openly 
charged  him  before  the  Council  with  being  a traitor,  and  declared  he  would 
have  him  shot  next  morning.  But  Carnot  calmly  replied,  “ You  have  it  in 
your  power  to  shoot  Fouchd,  but  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  he  suffers,  your 
power  is  annihilated.”  “ Howso?”  cried  Napoleon.  “ Yes,  sire said  Carnot, 
“ this  is  not  a time  for  dissembling.  The  men  of  the  Revolution  only  allow 
you  to  reign,  because  they  believe  that  you  will  respect  their  liberties.  If 
you  destroy  Fouchd,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  their  most  powerful 
guarantees,  to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  have  a shadow  of  power.”  The 
Council  agreed  with  Carnot;  the  idea  of  a military  execution  was  abandoned; 
and  Fouchd  was  not  a man  to  let  any  legal  evidence  of  his  secret  treasons 
exist,  so  that  the  affair  blew  over.  Napoldon’s  suspicions,  however,  were  not 
allayed,  although  he  could  not  convict  his  minister  in  legal  form,  and  his  last 
words  to  him  before  leaving  Paris  were  these  : — “ Like  all  persons  who  are 
ready  to  die,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  each  other;  if  I fall,  the  patriots 
fall  with  me ; you  will  play  your  game  ill  if  you  betray  me.  With  me,  all  you 
Revolutionists  will  perish  under  the  Bourbons;  I am  your  last  dictator; 
reflect  on  that.”  It  is  a striking  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  guilt  acquires 
in  revolutions,  that  this  arch-intriguer,  who,  while  directing  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  under  Napoldon,  was  on  the  one  hand  secretly  corresponding 
with  Metternich  and  Wellington,  and  on  the  other  with  D’Aulichamp  and  the 
Vendeans,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  rousing  into  fearful  activity  the  old 
Jacobin  party  over  all  France,  though  known  to  be  a traitor  by  all  parties, 
could  not  bo  dispensed  with  by  any  (f). 

jaJnirfl*  Napoldon’s  plan  of  the  campaign  was  in  a great  measure  based  on 

campaign.  the  fortification  of  Paris,  which,  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
General  Uaxo  and  the  engineers,  had  by  this  time  acquired  a considerable 
degree  of  consistency.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  Emperor  the  value  of 
such  central  fortifications;  he  felt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  their  want, 
that  all  his  efforts  had  proved  abortive  in  the  preceding  year.  Under  Ilaxo’s 
able  direction,  the  whole  heights  to  the  north  of  Paris,  from  Montmartre  to 
Charoune,  were  covered  with  redoubts ; the  canal  of  Ourcq  was  finished  so 
as  to  cover  the  plain  between  La  Villette  and  St.-Denis,  and  the  latter  town 
was  retrenched,  and  covered  with  the  inundations  of  the  Rouillon  and  the 
Crow.  To  the  west  of  Montmartre,  w hich  formed  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  line,  was  erected  a series  of  intrcnchmenls,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
Seine  at  Clichy ; and  the  space  at  the  other  extremity,  between  Vincennes 
and  Charenton,  was  also  strengthened  with  redoubts.  These  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  armed  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  they 
rendered  Paris  almost  impregnable,  even  to  the  greatset  force  on  the 
whole  northern  semicircle.  Lyons  also  was  strongly  fortified  with  field 
intrcnchments,  mounting  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns;  and  relying  on  the 
strength  of  these  two  important  points  to  retard  any  decisive  success  on 

(I)  FoucW,  ii.  329,  331.  Cop.  ii.  154,  156.  Thib.  s,  361,  369. 
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the  part  of  the  Allies,  Napoleon  resolved  to  act  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  which  amounted  to  a hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  on 
the  frontiers  of  which  that  formidable  force  was  already  collected  between 
the  Meuse  and  theSambre.  Other  lesser  armies  were  stationed  at  other  points 
on  the  frontier,  with  instructions  to  retire  if  out-numbered,  and  retard  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible;  Suchet  commanded  two  divisions,  numbering 
twenty-two  thousand  combatants,  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy;  a small  corpsof 
observation  of  ten  thousand  was  placed  at  Befort,  under  Lecourbe ; while 
Rapp  with  three  divisions,  amounting  to  seventeen  thousand,  was  stationed 
in  Alsace,  with  his  headquarters  at  Strasburg.  Twenty  thousand  men  were 
detained  in  distant  and  necessary  inactivity  on  the  frontiers  of  la  Vendee 
and  Brittany;  while  small  divisions  were  at  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Bor- 
deaux, to  overawe  the  Royalists  in  these  cities.  In  all,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  arrayed  in  these  lesser  corps  to  resist  not  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand  enemies,  preparing  to  invade  France  on  the 
south  and  cast;  but  they  were  merely  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  so  many  ar- 
mies, numbering  three  times  the  present  amount  of  combatants,  which  might 
be  assembled  before  the  distant  Allied  hosts  could  be  brought  together. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  Grand  Army  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Napoldon  (f). 

Welling*  Wellington  on  his  side  had  profoundly  meditated  on  the  plan  of 
inn-iptSn  |jic  approaching  campaign;  and  after  much  reflection  he  had  re- 
cimp.iBn.  solved  to  invade  France  direct  from  Flanders,  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Oise;  but  in  order  to  conceal  this  design  from  the  enemy,  he 


(|)  Viet,  et  Conq.  xxiv.  159,  160-  Vaud.  iii.  110.  Join.  iv.  624*  Cap.  ii.  123*  124-  Nap.  Camp*  of 
Waterloo,  49,  52. 


I.  /r cllington *s  whole  Army  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign.  * %. 


British  and  King’s  German  Legion,  . . 43,230 

Hanoverians,  .......  10,447 

Brunswickers,  . . . . f 8.000 

Belgian  and  Nassau  troops,  . . . 28,387 


Total,  90,070 

Under  Wellington’s  orders,  but  who  had 
not  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the 


campaign. 

Hanse  troops.  .....  4,000 

Danes,  .......  12,000 


Grand  Totql,  106,070 

— Plotho,  iv.  App.  45.  * 

II.  I Wellington's  Army  at  Waterloo. 

1.  British  and  King’s  German  Legion; 


Infantry— vir. : 

■ 1 Officers,  . . . . , L077 

Sergeants,  etc.  . . . • . 1,189 

Trumpeters,  etc.  . ...  500 

, Bank  and  file.  . . i . j 7,895 


20,661 

Cavilry— viz,  : 

f Officers,  ......  521 

# , Sergeants,  etc.  64 1 

TVuiuphtrtrs,  etc.  ..  . . » 125 

Bank  and  file, 7,448 


Artillery,  Engineers,  etc.— viz. 


Sergeants,  etc.  . 

• • • 

231 

Trumpeters,  etc.  . 

• • 

. 75 

Rank  and  file. 

• . . 

. 6.280 

6.877 


General  summary— viz.  i 


English  Infantry,  ....  20.661 

— Cavalry,  8,735 

— Artillery  and  Engineers,  . 6,877 

British  and  King’s  German  Legion, 

Total,  . 36,273 


2,  Hanoverians— viz.  t 

Infantry,  • . , • • ’ • 6,312 

Cavalry  (EstorfTs  brigade),  . » 1,135 

Total,  1 7,447 


3.  Brunswickers,  . . . 8,000 

4.  Belgian  and  Nassau  troops,  . T”  *2 f ,060 
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suggested  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians  should  invade,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  Befort  and  Huningen,  in  order  to  attract  the  enemy's  principal  forces  to 


ToUl  amount  of  Wellington's  Army  that  fought  at  Waterloo— viz.  t 

British  and  King’s  German  Legion,  . i • • « 36.273 

Hanoverian?,  . • , . 7,447 

Brunswickers,  . . . • *.•  »•••  8,000 

Belgian  and  Nassau  troops,  » • v 21,000 


72.720 

S«o  Table  of  the  Strength  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Morning  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


III.  Prussian  troops  under  Blucher  who  took  part 

in  the  Campaign. 

Meo. 

Bat. 

Esq.  Bat. 

Can. 

The  1st  corps  d’artnde  under  Gen.  Ziethen,  . . • , . 

. . 34,800 

34 

32  12 

06 

2d  — — under  Gen.  Kleist,  . . . . . , 

. • 36,000 

36 

36  12 

06 

3d  — — under  Gen.  Thiclinnn,  .... 

. . 33,000 

33 

32  12 

96 

4th  — — under  Gen.  Bulow,  » . . , . 

. • 37,000 

36 

48  12 

06 

141.600  130  148  48  884 


IV.  Prussian  Forets  that  advanced  upon  IF a ter  loo,  after  deducting  the  loss  at  Ligny. 


The  1st  corps  d’armee  under  Gen.  Zietben, 

27,000 

34  32 

12  Of 

2d  — — under  Gen.  Kleist,  . 

29,000 

36  36 

12  91 

4th  — . — under  Gen.  Bulow, 

. » . • t V 

30,000 

36  48 

12  01 

Total, 

86,000 

106  116 

36  273 

Deduct  one-half  of  the  2d  corps  which  did  not  come  into  action,  « • 

14,000 

18  18 

6 43 

Total  Prussian  corps  which  advanced  to 
40,000  were  actually  under  fire, 

■Waterloo,  of  whom  about  ’ 

} 72,000 

88  38 

30  228 

Plot  ho,  iv.  Appendix  page , 36,  55. 

V. 

French  Force . 

Army  with  which  Napoleon  entered  Flanders  on  the  f$  th  of  June  I8l5. 

1st  corps— Count  d'Erlon. 

V • '*  ■ 

Force  of  each  division. 

Corps,  Commanders,  and  Divisions. 

Infantry. 

Cav.  Artil.tnrtl. 

Guns. 

1st  division. 

— 

4,120 

— 

160 

8 

2d  — 

— 

4.100 

— 

160 

8 

3d  — 

— 

4.000 

— 

160 

6 

4th  -• 

4,000 

— 

160 

8 

lit  division  of  caValry, 

— 

— 

1,500 

120 

6 

Reserve  of  Artillery, 

— 

— 

— 

160 

8 

Force  nf  1st  corps:  men  18,610,  counon  46. 

2d  corps— Count  Reille. 

5th  division. 

— - 

5.000 

•— 

160 

8 

6tb  — 

— 

6,100 

— 

160 

8 

7tli  — 

— 

5,000 

— 

160 

6 

Bib  — 

— 

5,000 

— 

160 

8 

2d  division  of  cavalry. 

— 

— 

1,500 

120 

G 

Reserve  of  Artillery, 

— 

— 

— 

170 

8 

Force  of  2nd  corps  : uicu  23,530, 

cuiiuom  46. 

3d  corps—  Count  Yandammc. 

10th  division. 

— 

4,430 

— 

160 

8 

Mlb  — 

— 

4,010 

— 

160 

8 

Sib  — 

— 

4.300 

. — 

130 

8 

3d  division -of  cavalry. 

— 

— 

— 

no 

6 

Reserve  of  artillery, 

— 

* — 

— 

180 

8 

Force  of  3d  corps  : men  15,290, 

cannon  38. 

4th  eorps — Count  Gerard. 

i2th  division. 

— 

4.000 

— 

160 

8 

IJth  — 

— 

4.000 

— 

160 

8 

,4th  — 

— 

4,000 

— 

160 

8 

6th  division  of  cavalry. 

— 

» x — 

1.500 

120 

6 

Reserve  of  artillery. 

— 

— 

— 

160 

8 

Force  of  4th  corps  : men  14.2G0, 

, cannon  38. 

6ih  corps— Count  l.ohan. 

• 

lOih  division, 

— 

3,500 

— 

170 

t 

30lh  — 

— 

» 3.500 

— 

160 

8 

21?t  — 

— 

4,000 

— 

1G0 

8 

Reserve  of  artillery. 

— 

— 

w. 

280 

14 

) . 

Force  of  6th  corps  : men  1 1,770,  cannon  38. 
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19lli  division. 

— 

3.500 

— 

iW~ 

g"  m.  --  • 

20th  — 

— 

3.500 

— 

160 

8 

2 l*t  — 

— 

4.000 

— 

160 

8 

Reserve  of  artillery, 

— 

— 

•J. 

280 

14 

Force  of  6tl» 

corps  : men 

11,770, 

cannon  38. 
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that  quarter;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  British  and  Prussians  united 
were  to  march  direct  upon  Paris  from  Mons  and  Namur,  lie  had  eighty 


Corps,  Commanders,  and  Divisions. 
Imperial  Guard  : — 

Young  Guard*  — • 

Chasseurs,  — 

Grenadiers,  * — 

Light  Cavalry,  — 

Cavalry  of  Reserve,  — 

Artillery  of  Reserve.  — 

Reserve  Cavalry  under  Marshal  Grouchy  i— 
' 4tb  — 

5th  — 

9th  — 

10th  — 


Force  of  each  division. 

Infantry.  Cav.  . Artil.  men.  Guns. 


3 800 
4,250 
4,420 


j.  Corps— Count  Pajol, 

2.  Corps— Count  Excelmans, 

3.  Corps— Count  Kellerman, 

4.  Corps— Count  Nilhaud, 


( nth  — 

( 12th  — 

< 13th  — 

I 14th  - 


2.120 

2,120 


1,820 

1,420 

1.300 

1.300 
1.310 

1.300 

1.300 
1,300 


320 

320 

320 

240 

240 

480 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 


10 

16 

16 

12 

12 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 


Total,  . J , , , , , 85,820  20,460  7.020  350 


Engineers,  Pontoons,  Sappers,  Drivers,  etc. 
Grand  Total, 


9.184 

122,464 

— Govigu-d,  Campagne  de  1 Si  5.  p.  ISO;  V*oi>o:scot>aYt  iv.  108  i Piotho,  iv.  Appendix,  p.  8.  9 ; and  Na* 
totrfojr.  Book  ix.  71- 


VII.  force  commanded  by  Napoleon  and  Nry  04  Id  guy  and  Quatre-Bras  on  March  16/A. 


At  Ligny. 

Infantry,  53.500 
Cavalry,  12,730 
Artillery,  4,850 

71,080 

With  242  guns, 


At  Qu»tre*Bras. 
Infantry,  32.320 
Cavalry,  7,7lO 
Artillery,  2,170 

42.000 

With  108  guns. 


VIH.  French  Force  * fitch  fought  at  Waterloo. 


|st  Corps — Erion. 


Artillery. 


4 divisions  of  infantry,  ....... 

1 division  of  cavalry,  ,«».«• 
Artillery. 

3 divisious  of  infautry 
2d  corps — Reille. 

1 division  of  cavalry,  • ••-*• 
Artillery, 

3d  corps. 

1 division  (Dumont)  attached  to  6 corps, 
6th  corps — Lobau. 

2 divisions  of  infantry,  ...... 

Artillery,  ,..«•••  . • w 

Imperial  guard. 

Young  guard  (Duchesne),  ..... 
Middle  guard, 

Old  guard,  ••«.%•••• 
Cavalry  of  reserve, 

Cavalry  (grenadiers  and  dragoons)  , • 
Artillery, 

Cuirassiers— Kcllcnnan. 

2 divisions, 

Artillery,  ........... 

Cuirassiers— Milhaud. 

2 divisious,  , , , , , | • 

Artillery, 

Corps  of  Pajol.  _ 

1 division  (Subervith),  . . . . . , 
Artillery,  f . 


Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Men. 

Uniiou. 

16,220 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

000 

46 

12.640 

— 

— 

4,300 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

710 

38 

— 

1,370 

- 

i 

7,000 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

6|0 

30 

3,800 

_ 

— 

— 

4,200 

— 

— 

•— 

4,400 

— 

— w 

— 

— 

2.100 

— 

-• 

— 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

1.920 

96 

' — 

2,33Q 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

220 

12 

2,530 

— 

— 

— 

210 

12 

1,130 

— 

— 

— 

116 

6 

48.260  14,160 

. , 07,100 

4,680 

240 

Cannon, 


Total, 


71.100 


24ft 
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thousand  effective  men  under  his  orders;  liluchcr  a hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand; but  of  the  large  host  clustered  round  the  British  standards,  a con- 
siderable part  were  raw  Belgian  and  Hanoverian  levies,  upon  whom  little 
reliance  could  be  placed;  and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war,  Wellington  could 
only  rest  on  the  British  and  King’s  Herman  Legion,  about  forty-six  thousand 
strong,  and  the  old  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickcrs,  fourteen  thousand  more. 
The  British  army  was  far  from  being  equal,  in  composition  or  discipline,  to 
that  which  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  a large  part  of  which  was  absent  in  Canada; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  a number  of  second  battalions,  and  troops 
which  hail  never  seen  service  or  acted  together.  But  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Peninsular  regiments  were  there;  the  foot  and  horse  guards 
appeared  in  splendid  array;  nine  thousand  noble  horse  seemed  confident 
against  the  world  in  arms;  a hundred  and  eighty  guns,  admirably  equipped, 
were  in  the  lield : Picton,  Hill,  Clinton,  Cole,  Pack,  aud  many  of  Ids  old 
comrades,  surrounded  Wellington;  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  at  the  highest 
point,  and  the  troops  possessed,  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
leader,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  military  success.  Blucher’s 
army  was  of  a less  heterogeneous  character;  his  troops,  almost  all  veterans 
of  one  nation,  and  inspired  with  the  strongest  hatred  against  the  French, 
were  filled  with  a well-founded  confidence  in  themselves  aud  their  gallant 
commander;  and  having  acted  together  in  two  previous  campaigns,  they  had 
acquired  that  most  valuable  quality  in  soldiers,  a thorough  knowledge  of 
their  duties,  and  a firm  reliance,  founded  on  experience,  ou  each  other  (1). 
p'm  •t"’  Napoleon’s  plan  of  operations  was  based  on  the  necessities  of  his 
operations,  situation,  and  the  vast  advantages  likely  to  he  gained  by  a decisive 
success  in  the  outset.  He  determined  to  collect  all  bis  forces  into  one  mass, 
and  boldly  interposing  between  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  separate 
them  from  each  other,  and  strike  with  the  utmost  vigour,  first  on  the  right 
hand,  and  then  on  the  left.  It  was  thus  that,  with  a force  not  exceeding 
Sixty  thousand  men,  he  had  so  long  kept  at  b,ay  (he  united  armies  of  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne : and  what  might  not  he  expected,  when  he  ltad  a hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  admirable  troops,  all  veterans,  and  animated  with  the  highest 
spirit,  and  not  more  than  a hundred  and  ninety  thousand  in  the  field  to 
combat?  “The  force  of  the  two  armies,”  says  Napoleon,  “could  not  be 

v.  • Fore*  under  Marshal  Grouch y at  1 Fa*  res. 

• • Infantry,  , . , . 25,520 

' Cavalry,  . . . 4,870 

' Artillery,  . . . ' . 1,830 

Men,  . . 32,220  with  1 10  guns. 

Hi  , r * * - 

/ . General  Abstract. 

c*  . Army  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.',  ....  74,100  240 

With  Grouchy  at  Wav  res,  . . , . * . 32,220  110 

Lost  at  bigny,  . • . . I 6,800 

At  Quatre-Bras, . , «*  4,140 


117,260  350 

— Gooaojkun,  Camp,  do  1816,  Tables  p.  150  and  p.  71,  72. 

This  is  the  statement  given  by  Goprgnml  5 but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  it  is  below  the  truth,  as  Ney's 
corps  set  down  here  (the  first)  as  only  18.640  men,  was  stated  by  Ney  himself,  shortly  after  the  battle,  to 
have  amounted  to  between  25,000  and  30,000. — See  Hut's  I Alter  to  Ktiecas.  June  26,  1815.— Gheti  in. 
Jonao'a  Battle  of  iFaterloo,  262. 

(|)  Cap.  ii.  149,  155.  Mem,  of  Wellington  lo  Allied  .Sovereign*.  IMotho,  iv.  247,  254, 
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estimated  by  a mere  comparison  of  the  numbers;  because  the  Allied  army 
was  composed,  of  troops  more  or  less  edicicnt,  so  that  one  Englishman  might 
he  counted  for  one  Frenchman , but  two  Dutchmen , Prussians,  or  soldiers  of 
the  Confederation,  were  required  to  make  up  one  Frenchman;  and  their 
armies  were  under  the  command  of  two  different  generals,  and  formed  of 
nations  divided  not  less  by  their  sentiments  than  their  interests  (1).” 

Disposition  Soult  was,  on  the  2d  June,  appointed  major-general  of  the  army, 
^!'p!,r"n"d,'an<l  he  immediately  took  the  command,  and  issued  a proclama- 
JjjJEjJ’jJ,1  t'on  which  strangely  contrasted  with  that  which,  not  three 
mnn  months  before,  he  had  thundered  forth  as  minister-at-war  to  the 
Bourbons  (3).  Napoleon  left  Paris  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
breakfasted  at  Soissons,  slept  at  Laon,  and  arrived  at  Avesnes  on  the  13lh. 

He  there  found  bis  army  all  concentrated  between  the  Sambre  and  Philipville, 
and  the  returns  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  gave  a hundred  and  twenty-two  • 
thousand  four  hundred  men  present,  under  arms  (4).  The  camp  was  placed 
behind  small  hills,  just  a league  from  the  frontier,  in  such  a situation  as  to 
be  screened  from  the  enemy’s  view ; and  it  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  raised  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
already  elevated  by  their  great  strength,  to  the  very  highest  pitch;  and  the 
following  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  troops : — “ Soldiers ! This  is  the 
anniversary  of  Marengo  and  of  Friedland.  Then,  as  after  Austerlitz  and 
Wagram,  we  were  too  generous;  we  gave  credit  to  the  oaths  and  protesta- 
tions of  princes  whom  we  allowed  to  remain  on  their  thrones.  Now’,  how- 
ever, coalesced  among  themselves,  they  aim  at  the  independence  and  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  France.  They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust  of 
aggressions.  Are  we  not  then  the  same  men?  Soldiers!  at  Jena,  when  fight- 
ing against  those  same  Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  were  as  one  to  two : 
at  Monlmirail  as  one  to  three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  in  Eng- 
land recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships,  and  the  evils  they  have  suffered 
in  them.  The  Saxons,  Belgians,  and  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  groan  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  lend  their  arms  to  the 
cause  of  princes,  enemies  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  They  know 
that  the  coalition  is  insatiable  : that  after  having  devoured  twelve  millions 
of  Italians,  six  millions  of  Belgians,  a million  of  Saxons,  it  will  also  devour 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany.  Fools  that  they  are!  a moment  of  prosperity 
blinds  them.  If  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  in  it  their  tomb!  Soldiers! 
we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to  fight,  perils  to  encounter;  but 
with  constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours;  the  rights,  the  honours  of  the 
country  will  be  re-conquered.  For  every  Frenchman  who  has  a heart,  the 
moment  has  arrived  to  conquer  or  die  (5).” 
inactivity  Wellington  and  Blucber,  at  this  critical  period,  were  relying 
unitin'  almost  entirely  upon  secret  intelligence,  which  was  to  be  forwarded 
»t.u  uiudier.  i0  them  by  FouchS.  The  most  rigorous  measures  had  been  adop- 
ted by  the  French  to  prevent  any  intelligence  crossing  the  frontier;  but 

0)  Nap.  Book  ix.  00,  fit.  degrading  servijude?  The  struggle  in  which  wo 

(2)  “ AH  the  efforts  of  nn  impious  league  can  no  are  engaged  is  not  abovo  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
longer  separate  the  interests  of  the  great  people  nor  brymid  oar  strength.  Soldiers!  Napoleon 
ond  of  the  hero  whose  brilliant  triumphs  hare  at-  guides  our  steps— we  fight  for  the  independence  of 
traded  the  admiration  of  the  universe.  It  is  at  the  otir  beautiful  country— we  are  invincible!  ”— Set 
moment  when  the  national  will  manifests  Itself  N'ah>l£oj*'s  Memoirs,  I’.ook  ix.  p,  (j5,  CG. 
with  such  energy,  that  cries  of  war  arc  heard,  and  (3)  Jute^x.  424. 
foreign  armies  advance  to  our  frquticrs.  Wlmt  are  (4)  See  uote,  p.  452. 

the  hopes  of  this  new  coalition?  Does  it  wish  to  ^5)  Nap.  ix.  Hook,  70,  73,  71,  Viet,  el  Coinj. 
extirpate  France  from  the  rank  of  nations,  to  xxtv.  10 1.  102.  Join.  »v.  625* 
plunge  twenty-eight  millions  of  Fnnchineu  Into  a 
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notwithstanding  tliat,  Wellington  knew  on  ihc  Gth  Juno  that 
Napoleon  was  expected  to  be  in  Laon  on  that  day,  and  that  the  number  of 
troops  collected  in  Maubeuge  and  the  adjoining  towns  was  immense-  and 

Tournav  0f!?0rS  had  beC"  given  t0  dec!ar€  Antwerp,  Yprcs, 

Tournay,  Alb,  Mous,  and  Ghent  in  a state  of  siege,  the  moment  that  the 

'‘I  °W  frosscd  li">  homier.  On  the  40tl.  he  received  intelligence, 
which  proved  to  be  premature,  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  in  Maubeuge 

1 . ; bu‘  n.otw,lhslanding  ‘l»e  alarming  proximity  of  such 

a man  at  the  bead  of  such  a force,  no  steps  were  taken  to  concentrate  either 
army;  and  when  the  J rench  troops,  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
crossed  the  frontier  in  front  of  Fleurus  on  the  morning  of  the  4t>lh,  Welling- 
ton s men  yet  lay  in  their  cantonments,  from  the  Scheldt  to  Brussels,  and 
Blucher  s scattered  over  the  frontier,  from  thence  to  Namur.  This  extraor- 

dinary  delay  in  collecting  the  troops,  when  the  enemy,  under  so  daring  a 
leader,  was  close  at  hand,  cannot  be  altogether  vindicated,  and  it  was 
wellnigh al.U!nd<;d.  fatal  consequences;  but  the  secret  cause  which  led 
to  it  is  explained  in  I*  ouche’s  memoirs  (i). 

un  paralleled  lhat  unparalleled  intriguer,  who  had  been  in  communication 
with  Wellington  and  Metternich  all  the  time  he  was  chief  minister 
under  Napoleon,  bad  promised  to  furnish  the  English  general  not  only  with 
the  exact  moment  of  attack,  but  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Wellington 
was  hourly  in  expectation  of  this  intelligence,  which  would  have  enabled 
“l  Wh,t  dlrect*on  he  should  concentrate  his  forces;  and  thence 
it  was  that  he  lay  motionless  in  his  cantonments.  How  he  did  not  receive 

!TwiiR!Cn  !“  ?0Ucl"5’s  own  words— “My  agents  with  Metternich  and 
Lord  Wellington  had  promised  marvels  and  mountains;  the  English  gene- 
ralissimo expected  that  1 should  at  the  very  least  give  him  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  1 knew  for  certain  that  the  unforeseen  attack  would  take  place 
on  the  ibth  or  18th  at  latest.  Napoleon  intended  to  give  battle  on  the  17th 
to  the  English  army,  after  having  marched  right  over  the  Prussians  on  the 
preceding  day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust  to  the  success  of  that  plan, 
that  Wellington,  deceived  by  false  reports,  believed  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  might  be  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  July.  The  success  of  Napo- 
leon therefore,  depended  on  a surprize;  and  I arranged  my  plans  in 
conformity.  On  the  very  day  of  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  I dispatched 
Madame  D , furnished  with  notes  written  in  cipher  containing  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  1 privately  dispatched,  orders 
for  such  obstacles  at  the  frontier , where  she  was  to  pass,  that  she  could 
not  arrive  at  the  headquarters  of  Wellington  till  after  the  event.  This  was 
the  real  explanatiop  of  the  inconceivable  security  of  Ihe  generalissimo,  which 
at  the  time  excited  such  universal  astouishment  (2).” 

At  daybreak  on  Ihc  13th,  the  French  army  crossed  the  frontier 
imuMtho  ai|d  moved  on  Charleroi.  The  Prussian  army,  which  occupied 
,that  <°"n’  evacuated  it  at  their  approach,  and  retired  to  Fleurus. 

1 he  1 rcnch  army  passed  the  Sambre  at  Marchienncs,  Charleroi,  and  Chatelet. 
It  was  evident  thatthccnemy  were  taken  by  surprize,  and  Napoleon  conceived 
sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  separate  the  British  and  Prussian  armies 
With  this  view,  Ney  was  dispatched  with  the  left  wing,  forty-six  thousand 
strong,  to  Quatre  Bras,  an  important  position,  situated  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  roads  of  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi,  and  Namur.  By  the 
possession  of  this  decisive  post,  the  French  would  have  entirely  cut  off  the 


(l'  Ourw,  xii  \\o,  157. 
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communication  between  the  British  and  Prussian  nrmic9,  and  have  been  in 
a situation  to  fail  with  a preponderating  force  on  either  at  pleasure.  Mean- 
while, Napoleon  himself,  with  seventy-two  thousand  men,  marched  towards 
Fleurus,  right  against  the  Prussian  army,  which  was  concentrating  with  all 
imaginable  expedition,  and  falling  back  towards  Lignt.  It  was  in  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  at  half-past  seven,  that  Wellington  received  this  intelligence 
at  Brussels;  orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  troops  in  every 
direction  to  concentrate  at  Quatre-Bras;  and  after  they  had  been  sent  off, 
he  dressed  and  went  to  a ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s,  where  his 
manner  was  so  undisturbed,  that  no  one  discovered  that  any  intelligence  of 
importance  had  arrived;  many  brave  men  were  there  assembled  amidst  the 
scenes  of  festivity,  and  surrounded  by  thesmiles  of  beauty, who  were, erelong, 
locked  in  the  arms  of  death  (i). 

Blucher’s  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  corps,  which, 

« •><  being  stationed  between  Liege  and  Hannuy,  had  not  yet  come  up, 
was  concentrated  on  the  10th  on  the  heights  between  Brie  and 
Muct!  Sombref,  with  the  villages  of  St.-Amand  and  Ligny  strongly  occu- 
pied in  its  front.  This  position  was  good  and  well  chosen;  for  the  villages 
in  front  afforded  an  admirable  shelter  to  the  troops,  and  the  artillery,  placed 
on  the  semicircular  convex  ridge  between  them,  commanded  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  while  the  slope  behind,  surmounted  by  Uie  windmill  of  Bussy, 
formed  a strong  point  d’appui  in  case  of  disaster.  Although  the  fourth  corps 
bad  not  yet  come  up,  the  Prussian  field-marshal  had  assembled  eighty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  guns.  Napoleon’s  force  was  less  numerous;  it  consisted  of 
seventy-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  cavalry,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns.  The  Emperor’s  orders  to  Ney  had  been 
to  move  early  in  the  morning,  and  occupy  Quatre  Bras  before  the  English 
army  were  assembled,  and  having  left  a strong  detachment  there,  motje  with 
half  his  forces  on  Brie,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Prussians  and  complete 
their  destruction.  The  attack  in  front  was  not  to  commence  till  Ncy’s  guns, 
in  the  rear,  showed  that  he  had  reached  his  destined  point;  and  Napoleon 
wailed  impatiently  with  his  army  ready  drawn  up,  till  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  the  much  wished-for  signal ; but  not  a sound  was  heard 
in  that  direction,  while  the  lond  and  increasing  cannonade  on  the  side  of 
Quatre  Bras,  which  was  only  three  miles  and  a half  distant,  told  clearly  that 
a desperate  combat  was  going  on  there.  There  was  now  not  a moment  to 
Jose,  if  the  Prussian  army  was  to  be  attacked  before  the  fourth  corps  under 
Bulow  came  up;  and  Napoldon  at  four  o’clock  gave  the  signal  for  attack  (2). 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  Napolf-on  made  great  dc- 
£^uT”,‘  monstrations  against  St.-Amand  on  his  left ; but  meanwhile  he 
j>""-  io.  collected  his  principal  force,  concealed  from  the  enemy,  opposite  . . 
the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny,  which  was  to  be  the  real  point  of  attack.  St.- 
Amand  was  carried,  after  a vigorous  resistance,  by  the  French  corps  under 
Yandammc;  and  no  sooner  was  the  enemy’s  attention  fixed  on  that  quarter, 
whither  reinforcements  were  directed  by  Bluchcr,  than  Napoleon’s  centre, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Gerard,  issued  from  its  concealment, 
crossed  the  streamlet  of  Ligny,  and  pushing  up  the  opposite  bank,  com- 
menced a furious  assault  on  the  village  of  the  same  name.  But  if  the  attack 
was  vehement,  the  resistance  was  not  less  obstinate;  three  times  Ligny  was 

(1)  Join.  it.  62.i,  026.  Viet.  ct  Conq.  nir.  in,  (2)  Kap.  It.  96,  97.  Bluckcr’a  Official  Account. 

178.  Wellington's  orders,  done  1J»,  C3l5*  Guri*.  Juno  |(».  181 5.  Jon».  iv.  C2C.  0‘i7'  Plotljp,  »r.  3ti. 
sif.  472,476.  Goary; Hat”. d*  Waterloo,  SO,  Si. 
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token  by  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  French  grenadiers,  and  three  times 
the  Prussians,  with  invincible  resolution,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with 
desperate  valour  regained  the  post  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Each  army 
bad  behind  its  own  side  of  the  village  immense  masses  of  men,  with  which 
the  combat  was  constantly  fed ; and  at  length  the  conflict  became  so  des- 
perate that  neither  party  could  completely,  by  bringing  up  fresh  columns, 
expel  the  enemy,  but  they  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  streets  and  bouses 
with  unconquerable  resolution ; while  the  fire  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  directed  on  the  two  sides  against  the  village,  spread  death  equally 
among  friend  and  foe.  At  seven  o’clock,  after  three  hours’  furious  combat, 
nothing  was  yet  decided,  and  Blucher,  by  directing  in  person  a fresh  corps 
against  St.-Amand,  had  retaken  part  of  that  village  and  an  important  height 
adjoining,  commanding  a large  part  of  the  field  of  battle  (1). 

By  degrees,  all  Biucher’s  reserves  were  engaged,  and  his  position  became 
very  critical : for  the  attack  of  the  French  centre  continued  with  unparal- 
leled vigour,  and  neither  Bulow’s  corps  had  come  up  on  the  one  flank, 
nor  the  much  wished-for  British  succours  on  the  other.  Both  parties  al- 
most equally  exhausted,  dispatched  the  most  urgent  orders  to  their  other 
corps  or  allies  to  join  them  : that  of  Napoleon  at  this  juncture  was  so  pres- 
sing, that  he  declared  to  Ney  that  the  fate  of  France  depended  on  his 
instantly  obeying  it  (2j.  Ney,  however,  so  far  from  being  in  a condition  to 
make  ;the  prescribed  movement,  was  himself  with  dilBculty  contending 
against  defeat  at  Quatre  Bras  : but  a happy  accident  almost  supplied  his 
place.  At  seven  o’clock,  D'Erlon’s  corps,  part  of  Key’s  force,  which  had 
been  stationed  by  that  marshal  in  reserve  two  leagues  from  Quatre  Bras, 
withdrawn  from  there  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  Emperor,  made  its 
appearance  on  the  extreme  Prussian  right,  beyond  St.-Amand.  They  were 
at  lirst  taken  for  Prussians,  and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  the  French  army: 
but  no  sooner  was  the  mistake  discovered,  than  fear  gave  place  to  conti- 
dence,  and  Napoleon,  now  entirely  relieved,  brought  forwards  his  guards 
and  reserves  for  a decisive  attack  on  the  centre.  Milhaud’s  terrible  cuiras- 
siers advanced  at  the  gallop,  shaking  their  sabres  in  the  air;  the  artillery 
of  the  guard  under  Dirouot  moved  up,  pouring  forth  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  its  dreadful  lire;  and  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  dense  columns  of  the 
Old  Guard  were  seen  moving  forward,  with  a swift  pace  and  unbrokeu 
array.  This  attack,  supported  by  D’Erlon’s  infantry  and  a charge  of  twenty 
squadrons  of  his  cuirassiers,  on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  proved  decisive; 
the  infantry  posted  behind  Ligny  began  to  retire,  the  bloodstained  street 
of  (he  village  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands;  and  in  the  confusion  of  a re- 
treat commenced  just  as  darkness  began  to  overspread  the  held,  the  troops 
naturally  fell  into  some  degree  of  confusion.  The  cannon,  in  retiring 
through  the'narrow  lanes  behind  Ligny,  got  entangled,  and  twenty-one 
pieces  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  veteran  Blucher  himself,  charging 
at  the  head  of  a body  of  cavalry,  to  retard  the  enemy’s  pursuit,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him ; the  Prussian  horse,  overpowered  by  the  French 
cuirassiers,  were  driven  back,  and  the  victorious  French  rode  straigiit  over 
tho  Prussian  marshal  as  he  lay  entangled  below  his  dying  steed.  A second 


to  Coor*.  SI.  S3.  Nap.  9J.  98.  IUitrl.rr‘»  OfTi- 
cial  Account,  IMothu,  tv.  38*  3U«  Join.  iv.  628- 
Vattd.  iv.  143,  144. 

(2)  " At  this  moment,.  Marshal,  the  armies  are 
warmly  engaged.  His  Majesty  command*  mo  to 
direct  you  instantly  to  envelop  tho  right  of  tlio 
enemy  and  fall  on  his  rear;  his  army  is  loti  if  J-ou 


act  vigorously  « tha  fate  of  Franc*  is  in  your  hand*. 
L>©  not  lose  a moment  in  making  tho  prescribed 
movement,  and  march  direct  on  the  heights  oF  Brio 
and  St.-Amand,  to  contribute  to  a victory  which 
will  probably  prove  decisive,”— Soout  /*  Nar,  10fA 
June  I8(S,  a quarter  past  three ; Csrartuua,  ii.  4451 » 
482.  y 
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charge  of  Prussian  horse  repulsed  the  cuirassiers;  but  they,  too,  In  the 
dark  passed  the  marshal  without  seeing  him,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were 
returning  that  he  was  recognised,  and  with  some  difficulty  extricated  from 
the  dead  horse,  and  mounted  on  a stray  dragoon  trooper.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  the  battle  was  six  thousand  eight  hundred  men;  the  Prussians 
were  weakened  by  fifteen  thousand,  four  standards,  and  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  ten  thousand  more  dispersed  after  the  action,  and  were  lost 
to  the  Allied  cause  (1). 

While  this  desperate  conflict  was  raging  on  the  left  of  the  Allied 

*•«><■  of  position,  an  encounter,  on  a less  extensive  scale,  but  equally 

fcr  bloody  and  more  successful,  took  place  between  Wellington  and 
Ney  at  Quatre  liras.  At  midnight  on  the  15th,  the  drums  beat  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  in  every  quarter  of  Brussels  : at  daylight  the  troops  as- 
sembled at  their  several  rallying  points,  and  were  rapidly  marched  off  to 
meet  the  enemy.  The  Highland  regiments,  the  42d  and  92d,  which  had 
their  rallying  point  in  the  Park  and  Place  Royal,  were  particularly  re- 
marked for  the  earliness  of  their  muster,  the  discipline  and  precision  of 
their  movements,  and  the  air,  at  once  grave  and  undaunted,  with  which 
they  marched  out  of  the  town,  Quatre  Bras  was  the  point  of  union  assigned 
to  the  whole  army;  but  as  its  distance  from  Brussels  was  not  above  sixteen 
miles,  and  other  corps  of  the  army,  particularly  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
had,  some  twenty,  some  thirty  miles  to  march,  they  came  up  at  different 
times,  and  Picton’s  division,  with  the  Brunswickers,  were  first  on  the 
ground.  A brigade  of  the  Belgian  troops  had  been  assailed  the  evening 
before  by  Ney’s  advanced  guard  at  Frasnes,  and  retreated  to  Quatre  Bras, 
where  ten  thousand  of  their  countrymen  were  assembled  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Had  Ney  attacked  early  and  with  vigour,  he  would  probably 
have  made  himself  master  of  this  important  point  before  the  British  troops 
arrived  from  Brussels;  but  he  moved  with  such  circumspection,  that  it  was 
not  till  noon  that  he  advanced  from  Gosselies,  where  he  had  passed  the 
night,  and  it  was  lialf-past  two  before  he  had  collected  any  considerable 
force  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  by  which  time  Picton’s  division  and  the  Bruns- 
wickers were  on  the  ground ; but  their  whole  force,  with  the  Belgians,  did 
not  exceed  at  that  time  twenty  thousand,  all  infantry,  and  Ney  had  more 
than  double  the  number  of  troops,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry, 
with  a hundred  and  sixteen  guns  (2). 

Su“!"oro,  wa3  w('11  for  ,lie  British  corps  that  the  French  marshal  did  not 

juni/tc.  r“  concentrate  his  whole  army  together,  and  commence  his  attack 
with  his  united  force;  for  if  so,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  crushed. 
But  Napoleon’s  orders  to  him,  to  reserve  a large  body  in  hand  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  against  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  led  him  to  leave  D’Erlon  with 
twenty  thousand  men  in  reserve  near  Gosselies,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  the 
Emperor  at  Ligny  ; and  in  effect  it  was  the  approach  of  that  corps  which 
won  that  battle.  Ney  himself  with  twenty-two  thousand  men,  including 
three  thousand  cavalry  and  forty-six  guns,  commenced  the  attack  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  Belgians  were  soon  overthrown;  but,  as  they  were  retiring  from 
the  field,  Picton’s  division  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  men  came  up  in 
great  haste  and  some  disorder  : instantly  forming  with  precision  when  they 
got  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  prepared  to  receive  their  attack.  The  Allies 

(l)  Join.  ir.  627,  628.  Gneisenau’s  Official  Ac-  (2)  Nop.  Book  ix.  103,  104.  Gourg.  55.  Wei* 
conut.  June  19,  1815.  Gourg.  5»,  54.  Nop.  100,  Hngtoti  to  Lord  BalLunt,  Juuu  19,  1815.  Gurw. 
101.  Vmid.  iv.  147,  1 51.  Plothb,  lv.  40,  43.  Hans-  xii.  479. 
ler,  679,  080. 
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were  equal  in  number  to  the  French,  both  being  somewhat  above  twenty 
thousand ; but  they  had  not  a single  gun  or  horseman,  which  gave  the  French 
at  first  a decided  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  the  French 
cuirassiers  rode  with  the  utmost  gallantry  close  up  to  the  British  infantry, 
and  charged  them  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  sabres  were  upon  more  than 
one  regiment  of  infantry  before  they  had  time  to  form  square.  The  42d  in 
particular  were  charged  in  the  middle  of  a Held  of  tall  rye;  two  companies 
had  not  fallen  back  into  the  square  when  the  cuirassiers  were  upon  them, 
and  these  companies  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  with  their  brave  colonel, 
Sir  Robert  Jlacara,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  French  horsemen, 
however,  paid  dear  for  their  success;  for  a well-directed  volley  from  the 
remainder  of  the  regiment  stretched  the  greater  part  of  them  on  the  plain. 
Meanwhile  Pack’s  brigade,  consisting  of  the  -f  ith,  79th,  and  92d,  succeeded, 
after  an  arduous  conflict,  in  repulsing  the  French  on  the  right  of  the  high- 
road, while  the  Royal  Scots,  28th,  and  95tb,  maintained  their  ground  on  its 
left;  and  although  the  French  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  fought  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  repeatedly  rode  up  to  the  very  bayonets  of  the  soldiers, 
calling  out,  “Down  with  the  English — no  quarter — no  quarter !”  and  tho 
enemy’s  cannon  with  unresisted  lire  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  British 
squares,  yet  no  ground  was  gained,  and  Quatre  Bras  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allied  troops  (1). 

f/.'ST.'n'c  Wellington  arrived  in  person  at  four  o’clock,  and  with  him  tho 
"Ah."" ° first  and  third  divisions  under  General  Cook  and  Sir  Charles 
Alien,  in  all  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  which  raised  the  Allies  on 
the  field  to  thirty-six  thousand.  Still  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  Ney,  with  Rciile’s  corps  and  the  cuirassiers,  was  making  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  force  the  English  from  their  position.  But  such  was  the 
rapidity  and  precision  of  the  British  fire,  that  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffec- 
tual; and  towards  evening,  when  the  guns  came  up,  it  became  evident  that 
the  weight  of  force  bad  inclined  to  the  British  side.  The  French  marshal, 
however,  accustomed  to  victory,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of  D’Erlon’s 
corps,  which  he  every  moment  expected  to  arrive  on  the  field,  continued  his 
attacks  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  They  were  all  repulsed  with  great  loss; 
and  at  last,  finding  that  D’Erlon  had  not  come  up,  he  sent  a positive  order 
for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Eigny,  where  he  had  produced  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  flank  of  the  Prussians,  but  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  it  was 
dark,  and  when  the  battle  was  already  lost.  Ney  at  nightfall  retired  to 
b rasnes,  a mile  from  the  field  of  battle ; and  Wellington’s  men,  wearied  alike 
with  marching  and  fighting,  lay  on  the  ground  on  which  they  had  fought 
at  Qualre  Bras,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying  (2). 

*n  l^'s  kl°°dy  combat,  the  British  and  Ilauovcrians  had  350  killed, 
2380  wounded,  and  172  made  prisoners;  and  the  loss  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  Brunswickers  was  1300  more — in  all,  5200  meu.  The  French  loss 
amounted  lo4U0;  aud  the  fact  of  the  repulsed  army  sustaininga  smaller 
loss  than  the  victorious  one,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  during  tho 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  British  infantry,  without  cavalry  or  artillery, 
combated  against  the  French,  who  had  forty-six  guns  and  three  thousand 
admirable  horsemen  in  their  ranks.  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  nobly  fell  while  heading  a charge  of  his  Death’s-head 
hussars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  No  guns,  and  few  prisoners,  were  taken 


(0  Wear  Olaerrcr,  10.  II.  K.p.  [x.  |0i,  10S. 
Wellington  to  Ixortl  Rjlluirst,  J w«i9,  I8li.  t/ww. 
xii.  479.  Join.  iv.  G?9,  030.  Hnnr;*.  55  50. 


(2)-  Wellington  to  Earl  JJaUmnt,  June  19,  |Sl3- 
fitiH* . xil.  479,  4Su. 
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on  either  side ; for  the  French  having  commenced  the  combat  with  giving  no 
quarter,  and  evinced  unparalleled  exasperation  during  the  whole  day,  the 
British  troops  were  driven  into  a sanguinary  species  of  combat,  alike  foreign 
to  their  previous  habits  and  present  inclinations  (1). 

Brirr«  of  During  the  night  of  the  16th,  Wellington  received  intelligence  of 
''  wluriw.  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  that  they  were  retreating 
In  great  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Wavres.  The  English  general  at  once 
saw  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  position  at  Brussels,  when  his  left  flank 
was  uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians.  Accordingly  at  ten  o’clock 
next  morning,  the  British  army,  which  was  now  in  great  part  concentrated 
at  Quatre  Bras,  retreated  through  Genappc  to  Waterloo.  Napoleon,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  rode  over  the  ghastly  field  of  battle  at  Ligny  on  the 
morning  after  the  conflict,  and  observed  with  satisfaction  the  great  propor- 
tion which  the  Prussian  dead,  lying  around  that  village,  bore  to  the  loss  of 
the  French.  From  that  he  moved  with  his  staff  and  guards  to  Quatre  Bras, 
from  which  Wellington  had  recently  before  retired  on  his  road  to  Waterloo. 
So  rudely,  however,  had  the  French  been  handled  on  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  preceding  day,  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  disturb  the  retreat 
of  either  army,  excepting  by  a body  of  French  cuirassiers,  which,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the’  afternoon,  charged  the  English  cavalry  who  were  covering  the 
retreat  between  Gcuappc  and  Waterloo.  The  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers 
in  the  first  instance  overthrew  the  British  light  horse  (the  7th  hussars) 
which  covered  the  rear,  as,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  that  distinguished 
corps,  its  light  horses  were  no  match  for  the  ponderous  cuirassiers  of  France. 
Lord  Uxbridge,  now  the  Marquis  of  Anglesca,  no  sooner  perceived  this,  than 
he  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  first  Life-guards.  These  magnificent 
troops,  albeit  unprotected  by  armour,  bore  down  upon  the  French  horsemen 
with  such  vigour  that  the  shock  was  irresistible,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
cuirassiers  were  totally  defeated,  and  no  further  serious  attempt  was  made  by 
the  cncmv  to  disquiet’the  retreat.  Wellington  retired  with  his  whole  troops 
to  the  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  where  lie  took  up  his  position  on  either 
side,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  which  he  had  already  selected  as  the 
theatre  of  a decisive  battle.  Napoleon  followed  with  the  great  bulk  of  his 
forces,  and  arranged  them  nearly  opposite  to  the  English,  on  both  sides  of 
the  high-road  leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  with  headquarters  at  La 
Belle  Alliance.  Thirty-one  thousand  had  been  detached  under  Grouchy  to 
observe  the  Prussians  who  were  retiring  towards  Wavres,  and  the  troops 
which  had  assembled  at  nightfall  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  men. 
Wellington  was  not  equal  in  point  of  numerical  amount,  but  he  was  still  more 
inferior  in  artillery  and  in  the  quality  of  part  of  his  troops,  llis  cannon 
amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces,  while  the  I rench  had  two 
hundred  and  forty;  and  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Brnnswickcrs  alone, 
in  number  about  fifty-eight  thousand,  could  be  relied  on  for  the  shock  of 
war — the  remainder  being  composed  of  Belgians  (2),  or  recently  raised  Ha 
noverian  levies,  upon  whom  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  any  serious 
conflict  (5). 

Never  was  a more  melancholy  night  passed  by  soldiers  than  that  which 
followed  the  halt  of  the  two  armies  in  their  respective  positions  on  the  night 


(l)  Viet,  ft  Cnnq.  xxW.  180,  181.  Gnrw.  jii. 
■185.  N..ir  Olwcrvrr.  li.  II.  Belgian  Of6ci»l  A«- 
count,  June  i7,  l8i5.  Jotin's  Battle  of  Waterloo^ 
198.  Key’s  Official  Account,  June  26,  1815. 
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(2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  |J),  181.5. 
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of  the  17th.  The  whole  of  that  day  had  been  wet  and  cloudy ; but 
MioVir1  towards  evening  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  insomuch  that,  in  tra— 
n»  «S-°  versing  the  road  from  Quatre-Bras  to  Waterloo,  the  soldiers  were 
bMhiidM.  often  ankle  deep  in  water.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  their  ground,, 
the  passage  of  the  artillery,  horse,  and  waggons,  over  the  drenched  surface 
had  so  completely  cut  it  up,  that  it  was  almost  every  where  reduced  to  a 
stale  ofmud,  interspersed  in  every  hollow  with  large  pools  of  water.  Cheerless 
and  dripping  as  was  the  condition  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  to  lie  down  for 
the  night  in  such  a situation,  it  was  preferable  to  that  of  those  battalions 
who  were  stationed  in  the  rye-fields,  where  the  grain  was  for  the  most  part 
three  on  four  feet  high,  and  soaking  wet  from  top  to  bottom.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  French  soldiers  was  not  less  drenched  and  uncomfortable. 
But  how  melancholy  soever  may  have  been  their  physical  situation,  not  one 
feeling  of  despondency  pervaded  the  breasts  either  of  the  British  or  French 
soldiers.  Such  was  the  interest  of  the  moment,  the  magnitude  of  the  stake 
at  issue,  and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  in  either  army,  that  the  soldiers 
were  almost  insensible  to  physical  sull’cring.  Every  man  in  both  armies  was 
aware  that  the  retreat  was  stopped,  and  that  a decisive  battle  would  be  fought 
on  the  following  day.  The  great  contest  of  two-and-twenty  years’  duration 
was  now  to  be  brought  to  a final  issue : retreat  after  disaster  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  the  British  army,  through  the  narrow  defile  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies:— overthrow  was  ruin  to  the  French.  The  two  great 
commanders,  who  had  severally  overthrown  every  other  antagonist,  were 
now  for  the  first  time  to  be  brought  into  collision ; the  conqueror  of  Europe 
was  to  measure  swords  with  the  deliverer  of  Spain.  Nor  were  sanguine 
hopes  and  the  grounds  of  well-founded  confidence  wanting  to  the  troops  of 
either  army.  The  French  relied  with  reason  on  the  extraordinary  military 
talents  of  their  chief,  on  his  long  and  glorious  career,  and  on  the  unbroken 
series  of  triumphs  which  had  carried  their  standards  to  every  capital  in  Eu- 
rope. Nor  had  recent  disasters  weakened  this  undoubting  trust,  for  the  men 
who  now  stood  side  by  side  were  almost  all  veterans  tried  in  a hundred 
combats;  the  English  prisons  had  restored  the  conquerors  of  continental 
Europe  to  his  standard,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Russian  retreat,  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  were  again  assembled  round  his  eagles. 
The  British  soldiers  had  not  all  the  same  mutual  dependence  from  tried  ex- 
perience ; for  a large  part  of  them  had  never  seen  a shot  fired  in  anger.  But 
they  wero  noton  that  account  the  less  confident.  They  relied  on  the  talent 
and  firmness  of  their  chief,  who,  they  knew,  had  never  been  conquered,  and 
whose  resources  the  veterans  in  their  ranks  told  them  would  prove  equal 
to  any  emergency.  They  looked  hack  with  animated  pride  to  the  unbroken 
career  of  victory  which  had  attended  the  British  arms  since  they  first  landed 
in  Portugal,  and  anticipated  the  keystone  to  their  arch  of  fame  from  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  with  Napoldon  in  person.  They  were  sanguine  as  to  the 
result;  but  come  what  may,  they  were  resolute  not  to  be  conquered.  Never 
were  two  armies  of  such  fame,  under  leaders  of  such  renown,  and  animated 
by  such  heroic  feelings,  brought  into  contact  in  modern  Europe,  and  never 
were  interests  so  momentous  at  issue  in  the  strife. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  rendered  immortal  by  the  battle  which 
of  b-tcio.  wasfought  on  the  following  day,  extends  about  two  miles  in  length 
from  the  old  chateau,  walled  garden,  and  enclosures  of  llougoumont  on  the 
right,  to  the  extremity  of  La  liaye  Saiute  on  the  left.  The  great  chausstie 
from  Brussels  to  Charleroi  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  position,  which  is 
situated  somewhat  less  than  three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  farm-house  of  Mont* 
St. -Jean.  This  road,  after  passing  through  tho  centre  of  the  British  line, 
goes  through  La  Belle  Alliance  and  the  hamlet  of  Rossomme,  where  Napo- 
leon spent  the  night.  The  position  occupied  by  the  British  army  followed 
very  nearly  the  crest  of  a range  of  gentle  eminences,  cutting  the  high-road 
at  right  angles,  two  hundred  yards  behind  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  adjoins  the  highway,  and  formed  the  centre  of  the  position.  An  un- 
paved  country  road  ran  along  this  summit,  forming  nearly  the  line  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  and  which  proved  of  great  use  in  the  course  of  the 
battle.  Their  position  had  this  great  advantage,  that  the  infantry  could  rest 
on  the  reverse  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  a situation  in  great  measure 
screened  from  the  lire  of  the  French  artillery ; while  their  own  guns  on  the 
crest  swept  the  whole  slope,  or  natural  glacis,  which  descended  to  the  valley 
in  their  front.  The  French  army  occupied  a corresponding  line  of  ridges, 
nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  stretching  on  either  side 
of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  summit  of  these  ridges  afforded  a 
splendid  position  for  the  French  artillery  to  lire  upon  the  English  guns;  but 
their  attacking  columns,  in  descending  the  one  bill  and  mounting  the  oilier, 
would  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  a very  severe  cannonade  from  the  opposite 
batteries.  The  French  army  had  an  open  country  to  retreat  over  in  case  of 
disaster ; while  the  British,  if  defeated,  would  in  all  probability  lose  their 
whole  artillery  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest  of  Soiguies,  although  the  intricacies 
of  that  wood  aflorded  an  admirable  defensive  position  fora  broken  array  of 
foot  soldiers.  The  French  right  rested  on  the  village  of  Planchenois,  which 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  aflorded  a very  strong  defensive  position  to 
resist  the  Prussians,  in  case  they  should  so  far  recover  from  the  disaster  of 
the  preceding  day,  as  to  be  able  to  assume  offensive  operations  and  menace 
the  extreme  French  right.  The  whole  held  of  battle  between  the  two  armies 
was  unenclosed,  and  the  declivities  and  hollows  extremely  gentle;  but  the 
nigged  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  ran  for  half  a mile  to  the  left  of  the 
village  of  the  same  name  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  aflorded  great  support  to 
that  part  of  the  British  line,  and  the  thick  wood  which  surrounded  the  orchard 
and  garden  of  Hougoumonl  was  impervious  to  artillery,  and  proved  of  es- 
sential service  in  impeding  the  attack  of  the  French  columns  (1). 
w«uingtoa  Wellington  had  stationed  General  llill,  with  nearly  seven  thousand 
gw^uttte,  men,  at  Hal,  six  miles  on  the  right,  in  order  to  cover  the  great  road 
loth  imo?  horn  Mons  to  Brussels;  and  he  dispatched  letters  to  Louis  XV11I  at 
**"•  Ghent,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  recommending  him,  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  turn  him  by  that  town,  to  retire  to 
Antwerp.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  governor  of  that  fortress 
to  open  the  inundations  on  the  side  of  the  Tele  de  Flandre,  and  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  magazines  in  the  rear,  to  remove  them  lo  Antwerp.  These 
precautionary  measures,  with  the  long  trains  of  wounded  which  were  brought 
in  from  Quatrc  Bras,  and  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  disaster  sustained  at 
Ligny,  produced  such  consternation  at  Brussels,  that  all  the  English  who 
could  get  away  were  taking  measures  for  their  departure ; the  road  to  Antwerp 
was  already  covered  with  fugitives  of  all  descriptions;  and  the  partizans  of 
Napoleon  joyfully  looked  forward  to  his  entering  on  tire  following  day.  Wel- 
lington, however,  was  resolved  to  stand  firm  : his  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  lire  detachment  under  Hill,  near  Hal,  was  now  assembled;  and 
Blucher,  with  whom  he  had  communicated  during  the  night,  had  promised 


(I)  Personal  observation,  C*p.  U.  (89.  ISM).  Viet.  etConq.  xxiv.  301.  202.  Vaud.  it.  3.  7. 
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to  support  him,  not  merely  with  two  corps,  as  he  had  requested,  but  with  his 
whole  army.  He  promised  to  be  on  the  ground  by  one  o’clock;  and  his  line 
of  march  was  to  be  in  two  columns,  by  St.-Lambcrl  and  Ohain  upon  I’lan- 
chenois,  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  French  flank  after  the  combat 
was  fully  engaged  (f). 

Appro  ranee  The  morning  of  the  18th  opened  with  a drizzling  rain;  but  the 
clouds  were  lighter,  and  the  sun  occasionally  broke  in  fleeting 
“J glimpses  through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Eagerly  the  men  in  both 
bniir.  armies  started  from  their  dripping  beds;  at  once  they  awoke  to  a 
rapid  consciousness;  but  numbers  were  so  stiff  that  it  was  with  difliculty  they 
could  rise  out  of  the  water  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night.  But  the  sight 
which  presented  itself  when  they  arose,  soon  riveted  every  eye,  and  moved 
every  heart  even  in  the  most  unthinking  breasts  in  those  vast  arrays.  Never 
was  a nobler  spectacle  witnessed  than  both  armies  now  exhibited ; its  magni- 
ficence struck  even  the  Peninsular  and  Imperial  veterans  with  a feeling  of 
awe.  On  the  French  side,  eleven  columns  deployed  simultaneously  to  take 
up  their  ground;  like  huge  serpents  clad  in  glittering  scales,  they  wound 
slowly  over  the  opposite  hills,  amidst  an  incessant  clang  of  trumpets  and 
rolling  of  drums,  from  the  bands  of  a hundred  and  fourteen  battalions  aud  a 
hundred  and  twelve  squadrons,  which  played  the  Marseillaise,  the  Chant  dc 
Depart,  the  Vcillons  au  Salul  de  l’Kmpire,  and  other  popular  French  airs. 
Soon  order  appeared  to  arise  out  of  chaos:  four  of  the  columns  formed  the 
first  line,  four  the  second,  three  the  third.  The  formidable  forces  of  France 
were  seen  in  splendid  array;  and  the  British  soldiers  contemplated  with 
admiration  their  noble  antagonists.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  arrayed 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  front,  with  matches  lighted  and  equipment 
complete,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  the  conflict  which  was  approaching.  The 
infantry  in  the  first  and  second  lines,  flanked  by  dense  masses  of  cavalry, 
stood  in  perfect  order;  four-and-twenty  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  behind 
either  extremity  of  the  second,  were  already  resplendent  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ; the  grenadiers  aud  lancers  of  the  guard  in  the  third  line,  were  conspi- 
cuous from  their  brilliant  uniforms  and  dazzling  arms;  while  in  the  rear  of 
all,  the  four-and-twenty  battalions  of  the  Old  Cuard,  dark  and  massy,  occu- 
pied each  side  of  the  road  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  as  if  to  terminate  the 
contest.  The  British  army,  though  little  less  numerous,  did  not  present  so 
imposing  a spectacle  to  either  army,  from  their  being  in  great  part  concealed 
by  the  sw  ell  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood.  They  were  draw  n up,  for  the 
most  part,  in  squares,  with  the  cavalry  in  rear,  and  the  guns  in  front  skilfully 
disposed  along  the  summit  of  the  swell.  No  clang  of  trumpets  or  rolling  of 
drums  was  heard  from  their  ranks;  silently,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  men 
took  up  their  ground,  and  hardly  any  sound  was  beard  from  the  vast  at  ruy, 
but  the  rolling  of  the  guns  and  occasional  word  of  command  from  the  officers. 
Napoleon  had  been  afraid  that  the  English  would  retreat  during  the  night 
aud  expressed  the  utmost  joy  when  their  squares  appeared  iu  steady  array 
next  morning,  evidently  with  the  design  of  giving  battle.  “ I have  them, 
these  English!”  said  he.  “Nine  chances  out  of  ten  are  in  our  favour.”  “Sire,’’ 
replied  Soult,  “ 1 know  these  English;  they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  before  they  lose  it  (2).” 

rfSTuwM  The  British  army  on  the  ground  amounted  to  72,000  men,  the 
on'ithtnid'  French  to  80,000(2);  but  the  superiority  in  artillery,  and  the 

(1)  Wellington  In  tlic  Duke  tie  Itcrri.  June  IS.  (5)  Cap.  ii.  189.  191.  Ton.  Ocul.  6,  7.  Gonrg. 
ISIS.  Gnrw.  xii.  477,  478.  Gnriicnaa'ft  Official  75,  76.  Nap.  Hook  lx.  1*27,  Tit). 
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quality  of  all  the  troops,  except  the  British,  King’s  German  Legion,  and  Bruns- 
wickers,  was  still  greater.  Napoleon  had  233  guns,  Wellington  180,  of 
which  121  were  English.  The  Allied  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  followin'* 
order: — The  chateau,  garden,  and  wood  of  Hougoumont  were  strongly  oc- 
cupied by  General  Byng’s  brigade  of  Guards,  as  was  the  farm  of  La  Ilaye  Saintc 
by  a battalion  of  the  King’s  German  Legion;  Bicton’s  division  and  Clinton’s 
stood  on  the  left  of  La  Hayc  Sainte,  along  the  line  of  the  ragged  hedge ; 
Coles’s,  the  Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  were  in  the  centre. 
The  cavalry  were  all  in  the  rear,  behind  the  second  line.  The  left  was  un- 
covered except  by  a deep  ditch  impassable  for  artillery,  which,  however, 
proved  such  an  impediment  that  no  serious  attack  was  made  on  that  extre- 
mity. The  artillery  was  arranged  along  the  whole  front  of  the  positions,  and 
swept  the  gentle  slope  which  descended  from  it  to  the  low  ground  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  wholly  unbroken  by  enclosures  or  impediments  of 
any  kind.  The  French  artillery  was  in  like  manner  placed  along  the  summit 
of  their  ridge  in  a semicircular  form,  directly  fronting  the  British  guns,  at  the 
distance  of  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile ; and  their  army  was  divided 
into  the  eleven  columns  already  mentioned.  D’Erlon,  with  the  first  corps, 
w'as  on  the  right  of  the  chaassee  of  La  Belle  Alliance : Reillc  and  Foy  in  the 
centre  : Jerome  on  the  left,  in  front  of  Hougoumont.  Ney  was  destined  for 
the  serious  attacks  of  the  reserve  and  Old  Guard  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry, 
both  light  and  heavy,  was  behind  the  infantry,  the  Guards  in  reserve. 
“Never,”  says  Napoleon,  “had  the  troops  been  animated  with  such  spirit,  or 
taken  up  their  ground  with  such  precision;  the  earth  seemed  proud  of  being 
trod  by  such  combatants.” 

cammnn-  The  village  clock  of  Nivelles  was  striking  eleven  w'hcn  the  first 
mcuiiir.  gun  was  fired  from  the  French  centre,  immediately  followed  by 
a quick  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  left,  as  the  weighty  column  commanded 
by  Jerome,  six  thousand  strong,  approached  the  enclosures  of  Hougoumont. 
The  English  light  troops  fought  stoutly  in  the  wood,  and  slowly  falling  back, 
contested  every  tree,  every  bosh,  every  sapling,  until  the  fire  became  so 
warm  that  every  branch  was  cut  through  by  numerous,  some  as  many  as 
twenty,  shot.  Thirty  British  guns  opened  their  lire  upon  the  wood ; Napo- 
leon immediately  advanced  Heille’s  and  Kellerman’s  guns  in  reply,  and 
supported  Jerome  by  Foy’s  division.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  ef- 
forts, the  wood  around  the  chateau  was  carried  by  the  assailants  : but  the 
garden  and  castle,  defended  by  a high  brick  wall,  in  which  a double  tier  of 
loopholes  had  been  struck  out,  presented  an  invincible  resistance.  Six  com- 
panies of  English,  and  a Brunswick  and  Nassau  battalion,  soon  after  regained 
the  orchard,  which  they  held  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Napoleon  upon  this 
ordered  a battery  of  howitzers  to  play  upon  the  building,  which  soon  set  it 
on  lire  : the  flames  burst  forth  with  unquenchable  fury,  and  the  chateau  was 
entirely  consumed;  but  the  first  and  second  hoot  Guards,  under  Colonel 
Macdonell,  Colonel  Home,  and  Lord  Saltoun,  sfjll  held  the  court-yard  with 
unconquerable  resolution  : and  the  former  of  these  brave  officers,  when  a 
vehement  onset  had  burst  open  the  gale  of  the  court-yard,  actually,  by  a great 
exertion  of  personal  strength,  closed  it  in  theface  of  the  French  bayonets ! 

This  assault,  how  vehement  soever,  was  but  a feint  to  conceal  the 

....  itridt.  real  point  of  attack,  which  was  in  the  right  centre,  and  was  en- 
trusted to  Marshal  Ney,  with  D’Erlon’s  corps,  full  twenty  thousand  strong, 

(l)  Nop.  135.  135.  Vault,  ir.  35,  39.  Curw.  jii.  Gnurp.  78,  79,  Kauslrr,  678.  Wellington  to  l.„„l 
481.  Koualer,  G76,  677.  Batbursl,  June  |9,  J8I5.  liurw.  xii.  181.  Scutta 

(3)  Nap.  ix,  Duolt,  143,  143.  Cap,  ii.  192,  193.  Nap,  vii.  481, 
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arrayed  in  four  massy  columns.  Already  the  corps  had  moved  to  the  front, 
when  the  Emperor  perceived  on  his  extreme  right,  in  the  direction  of 
St.-Lambert,  a dark  mass  in  the  openings  of  the  wood.  All  glasses  were  im- 
mediately turned  in  that  direction — “ I think,”  said  Soult,  “ it  is  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  probably  part  of  Grouchy’s  army.”  Napoleon  thought  other- 
wise ; he  never  doubted  they  were  Prussians.  Three  thousand  horse  were 
detached  to  observe  this  corps,  two  divisions  of  infantry  followed,  and  an 
order  was  soon  after  dispatched  to  Grouchy  to  hasten  to  the  field  of  action. 
Meanwhile  the  cannonade  had  grown  extremely  warm  along  the  whole  line; 
four  hundred  and  fifty  guns  kept  up  an  incessant  tire;  the  tirailleurs  along 
the  front  were  warmly  engaged  on  both  sides;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Ney 
received  orders  to  direct  his  attack  on  the  farm-house  of  La  llaye  Sainte,  and 
the  line  on  its  left,  in  order  to  force  back  the  British  left  and  interposo 
between  it  and  the  Prussians,  who  still  remained  stationary  in  the  wood.  It 
was  now  noon.  Ney  pushed  forward  his  batteries  to  the  most  advanced 
heights  on  his  own  side  of  the  valley,  and  his  troops  in  four  weighty  columus 
advanced  to  the  attack.  D’Erlon’s  men  were  on  the  right,  and  moved  against 
the  British  left,  stationed  along  the  hedge  of  La  llaye  Sainte;  Ney  himself 
directed  the  attack  on  the  centre,  and  marched  against  the  farm  of  the  same 
name;  and  powerful  bodies  of  cavalry  advanced  in  the  Hank  or  rear  of 
either  column,  to  lake  advantage  of  any  opening  which  might  be  effected  (1). 
SniiHuk,  Wellington  no  sooner  perceived  the  formidable  attack  preparing 
against  his  left  centre  than  he  drew  up  the  noble  brigade  of  horse, 
•jw  M under  Sir  William  Pousonby,  consisting  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  En- 
!.(,  niskillens,  and  Queen’s  Bays, close  in  the  rear  of  Picton’s  division, 
and  stationed  Yandeleur’s  light  brigade  of  cavalry  on  llio  extreme  left.  A 
brigade  of  Belgians  formed  tlic  first  line;  they,  however,  speedily  gave  way 
before  the  formidable  mass  of  the  French  columns,  and  D’Erlon’s  men,  sus- 
taining with  undaunted  resolution  the  heavy  fire  which  the  British  cannon 
and  infantry  opened  upon  their  front,  still  pressed  up  the  slope  till  they 
were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  British  line.  Here  they  hailed,  and  a mur- 
derous fire  commenced,  which  soon  fearfully  thinned  the  first  British  line 
under  Kempt,  which  began  to  yield.  Picton,  upon  this,  ordered  up  Pack’s 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  42d,  S)2d,  1st  or  Royal  Scots,  and  44th;  and  these 
noble  veterans,  as  on  the  brow  of  the  Mont  Rave  at  Toulouse  (2),  advanced 
with  a loud  shout,  and  poured  in  so  close  and  well-directed  a lire,  that  the 
French  columns  broke  and  recoiled  in  disorder.  At  this  instant,  the  heroic 
Picton,  as  he  was  waving  his  troops  on  with  his  sword,  was  pierced  through 
the  head  with  a musket-ball,  and  fell  dead  (o).  Kempt  immediately  took  the 
command;  the  rush  of  horse  was  heard,  and  Ponsonby’s  brigade,  bursting 
through  or  leaping  over  the  hedge  which  had  concealed  them  from  the 
enemy,  dashed  through  the  openings  of  the  infantry,  and  fell  headlong 
on  the  wavering  column.  .The  shock  was  irresistible;  in  a few  seconds  the 
whole  mass  was  pierced  through,  rode  over,  anil  dispersed ; the  soldiers  in 
despair  fell  on  tlieir  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for  quarter,  and  in  five 
minutes  two  thousand  prisoners  and  two  eagles  were  taken,  and  the  column 
utterly  destroyed.  Transported  with  ardour,  the  victorious  horse,  supported 
by  Yandeleur’s  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on  their  left,  charged  on  against  a. 
battery  of  D’Erlon’s  guns,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  which  was 


(I)  Kausler,  679-  Jom.  iv.  634.  Nap.  w,  book.  Bras,  and  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken,  but  his  ar- 
150,  A 5 i . Picton'*  Meat.  ii.  357.  dent  spirit  led  him  to  ronccal  an  injury  which  had 

(Jl)  Jnf,  x.  nt.  already,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  left  a mortal 

(3)  Ho  bad  been  severely  wounded  at  Qaatre  wound—  Boniasoa’s  Memoirs  of  Viciov,  ii.  362. 
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quickly  carried.  The  Highland  foot  soldiers,  vehemently  excited,  breaking 
their  ranks,  and  catching  hold  of  the  stirrups  of  the  Scots  Greys,  joined  in 
the  charge,  shouting,  “ Scotland  for  ever  1”  Unsatisfied  even  by  this  second 
triumph,  these  gallant  horsemen  amidst  loud  shouts  charged  a third  line 
of  cannon  and  lancers,  and  here  also  they  were  triumphant.  So  forcibly  was 
Napoleon  struck  by  this  charge,  that  he  said  to  Lacoste,  the  Belgian  guide, 
who  stood  beside  him,  «'♦  Ces  terribles  chevaux  gris ; comme  ils  travaillent !” 
He  instantly  ordered  Milhaud’s  cuirassiers  from  the  second  line  to  charge  the 
victorious  British;  and  these  fresh  troops,  clad  in  their  steel  armour,  easily 
overthrew  the  English  horsemen,  now  much  disordered,  and  entirely  blown 
by  their  unparalleled  effort.  In  the  hurried  retreat  to  their  own  position, 
Ponsonby  Was  killed,  and  the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a fifth  of  its 
numbers;  but  never  perhaps  had  a charge  of  an  equal  body  of  horse  achieved 
such  success,  for,  besides  destroying  a column  five  thousand  strong  and 
taking  two  thousand  prisoners,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  great  military 
historian  of  Napoleon  for  the  fact,  that  they  carried,  cut  the  traces,  and 
rendered  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  no  less  than  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  (1).  '■  > , 

«r  By  this  great  disaster  Ney  had  lost  his  whole  artillery,  one  of  his 
saint/,  tm.t  columns  of  attack  was  totally  destroyed,  and  another  repulsed  in 
the  Cnim*-  disorder.  Napoteon,  however,  immediately  moved  forward  the 
batteries  in  the  centre  to  his  support,  the  centre  columns  advanced, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  speedily  enveloped  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  brave 
Hanoverians  of  the  King’s  German  Legion,  who  formed  its  garrison,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  long  maintained  their  ground  against  the 
surging  multitude;  but  their  ammunition  having  been  at  length  exhausted, 
and  all  communication  with  the  British  line,  of  which  that  farm-house  was 
the  advanced  post,  cut  off,  the  gates  were  forced  open,  and  they  were  nearly 
all  put  to  death,  bravely  combating  to  the  last.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
which  he  thought  would  prove  decisive,  Napoldon  ordered  a brigade  of 
Milhaud’s  cuirassiers  to  advance  up  the  great  road,  right  against  the  British 
centre,  where  Wellington  stood  on  the  right  of  the  chaussie  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  while  Ney’s  columns  pressed  on  round  La  Haye  Sainte,  under  cover *of 
which  they  now  formed  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Allied  position.  The 
weighty  columns  of  horsemen  soon  mounted  the  slope  above  La  Haye  Sainte, 
and  the  infantry  pushed  on  almost  to  the  very  foot  of  Wellington’s  tree. 
There,  however,  the  British  general  ordered  the  79th  Highlanders  to  advance ; 
and  these  steady  veterans,  led  by  their  brave  colonel,  Douglas  (2),  cheered 
loudly,  fired,  and,  advancing  steadily,  forced  back  the  column.  Wellington 
at  this  instant  advanced  with  a Hanoverian  battalion  on  one  flank,  while  two 
others  moved  up  on  the  other  side;  and  they  were  driving  the  column  in 
disorder  down  the  bill  before  them,  when  Milhaud’s  cuirassiers  fell  upon 
one  of  the  Hanoverian  battalions  before  it  could  form  square,  which  was 
almost  destroyed.  But  Wellington  soon  had  his  revenge.  He  instantly  ordered 
up  the  heavy  brigade  of  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards, 
lloyal  Horse  Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  these  splendid  troops, 
overflowing  with  strength,  bore  down  with  such  vigour  on  the  French 
, <•!  vvi  JM  Rteds  ■ . ■fW.ykt*'  < w 

,...  . ...  1 , . , ,-t.  •, ..  •• 

ft)  Valid,  iv.  34,  36.  Jom.  iv.  634,  635.  Nap.  pieces;  the*  eighty  guns  of  Ncy  wore  seized,  or  ra- 
Book  i*.  150.  151*  Robinson’s  Mem.  of  Picton,  U.  ther,  the  English  dragoons,  after  rabring  the  dri* 
361,  362.  Jom  Atlas  Port.  73.  Tern.  Ocul.  7,  6.  vers,  cnl  the  traces  and  the  throats  of  the  horses, 
Kausler,  679.  Personal  information  from  officers’  and  rendered  them  totally  useless.”— Jo* i w i,  Via 
engaged.  d«  Napoleon,  iv.  634,  635. 

“By  this  charge  some  battalions  were  cut  to  (2)  Now  Sir  Neil  Douglas. 
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cuirassiers,  (bat  they  were  fairly  rode  over  by  the  weight  of  man  and  horse, 
and  a considerable  number,  driven  headlong  over  a precipice  into  a gravel 
pit,  were  killed  by  the  fall  (f),  while  the  remainder,  trod  under  foot  and 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  some  artillery  and  waggons  which  at  the  moment 
were  coming  up,  perished  miserably. 

Projr...  of  During  this  terrible  strife  Wellington  remained  at  his  position  at 
'n'tfe  'he  foot  of  his  tree,  calmly  observing  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
iritith right  occasionally  throwing  himself  into  a square,  or  directing  the  ad- 
vance of  a line  when  the  circumstances  appeared  critical.  So  heavy  was  the 
fire  of  cannon-shot  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  nearly  all  his  suite  were 
soon  killed  or  wounded  by  his  side,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  the  close  of  the 
day,  to  the  casual  assistance  of  a Portuguese  who  stood  near  to  carry  the 
most  necessary  orders.  “ That’s  good  practice,”  said  he,  as  the  cannon-shot 
struck  the  branches  above  his  head;  “ they  did  not  fire  so  well  in  Spain.” 
At  length,  however,  all  the  attacks  of  infantry  in  the  centre  were  repulsed; 
but  Napoleon,  still  persisting  in  the  effort  to  carry  that  part  of  the  field, 
brought  up  his  whole  light  cavalry  to  the  attack,  and  supported  them  by  the 
cuirassiers  in  the  second  line.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  French  horse, 
however,  that  many  of  the  reserve  brigades  followed  without  orders,  and 
soon  the  whole  cavalry  was  engaged.  Their  attacks  were  directed  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  road  by  I, a Haye  Saintc,  and  also  round  Hougoumont,  now 
entirely  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  foot  aud  horse,  though  still  held  by  the 
Guards  and  Brunswickcrs,  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  British.  So  great 
was  the  pressure  in  that  quarter,  that  Wellington  was  obliged  to  bring  up 
General  Chassc’s  brigade  of  Dutch  troops,  and  his  whole  reserve  from  Brainc- 
la-Leudc,  where  they  had  been  stationed,  to  prevent  that  flank  being  turned  ; 
and  a Belgian  regiment,  the  Cumberland  hussars,  a thousand  strong,  which 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  French  horse  in  that  quarter,  were  received  with 
so  dreadful  a tire  on  crossing  the  ridge,  that  they  turned  about  and  fled, 
never  drawing  bridle  till  they  reached  Brussels,  where  their  unexpected 
entry  created  the  utmost  alarm.  Chasse’s  brigade,  however,  with  the  Md  and 
the  Brunswickcrs,  on  the  right,  stood  firm,  and  forming  in  a semicircle  facing 
outwards,  with  their  batteries  in  front,  not  only  opposed  an  invincible  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  regained  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont, 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  (2). 

D«per»|p  Meanwhile  the  British  centre  continued  for  nearly  three  hours  to 
clUI?™  be  the  theatre  of  the  most  extraordinary  conflict  which  had  oc- 
curred  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  war.  The  French  horse, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  in  great  part  clad  in  glittering  armour,  streamed  up 
the  slope  in  front  of  the  English  line,  and,  with  loud  cries  and  unparalleled 
enthusiasm,  threw  themselves  on  the  squares.  Napoldoti  rode  through  the 
lines,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  harangued  the  men  : General  Dcvaux, 
who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  was  killed  by  his  side : never 
had  the  French  soldiers  been  known  to  exhibit  such  enthusiasm.  Ueille’s 
corps,  in  two  columns,  advanced  against  Wellington’s  right  centre,  while  the 
remains  of  D’Erlon’s  men  re-formed  again  and  assailed  the  left ; and  the 
whole  French  guns,  brought  as  far  forward  as  possible,  sent  a storm  of  shot 
aud  shells  through  the  British  squares.  The  charge  of  the  horsemen  in  the 
centre  was  irresistible;  disregarding  the  terrible  fire  of  the  British  batteries, 
which,  tiring  grape  and  canister  poiut-blank,  made  frightful  chasms  in  their' 


(l)  Kanflcr,  678.  Jom.  Alt.  Mil  73  Vatid.  it.  3J, 
36.  Bcaiuiji.ii,  355,  306.  Junra#  Waterloo,  111, 


W Kaoslcr,  680,  681.  Beamiati,  ii.  358.  Valid. 
Iv.  37,  38.  Join.  All.  Mil.  73- 
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ranks,  the  cuirassiers  rode  steadily  forward,  carried  the  guns  amidst  cries  of 
“ Five  VEmpereur,"  and  dashing  on,  swept  round  the  squares  within  pistol- 
shot,  often  coming  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  muskets.  But  vain  were 
all  attempts  to  break  that  heroic  infantry,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  rooted 
in  the  earth.  Lying  down  to  avoid  the  driving  shot  which  swept  over  the 
lield,  the  men,  in  silence,  beheld  their  ranks  torn  by  bombs  and  ricochet 
shot  without  once  moving;  but  no  sooner  did  the  cuirassiers  appear,  than 
the  whole,  instantly  starting  up,  threw  in  such  a volley  that  half  of  the 
proud  horsemen  were  stretched  on  the  plain,  and  the  remainder  recoiled  in 
disorder  out  of  the  frightful  strife.  Repeatedly  the  British  guns,  which  stood 
in  front,  forty  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cuirassiers,  whose  valour, 
always  great,  was  now  roused  to  the  most  enthusiastic  pitch  of  daring;  the 
gunners  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  squares : the  horsemen  rode  round  them, 
anxiously  looking  for  an  opening,  until  the  rolling  fire  of  the  infantry  re- 
pelled the  charge;  and  as  soon  as  the  horsemen  turned  about,  the  gunners 
issued  forth,  quickly  loaded  their  pieces,  and  sent  a destructive  storm  of 
grape  after  the  retiring  squadrons.  During  this  unparalleled  struggle,  Wel- 
lington aud  the  Prince  of  Orange  threw  themselves  into  the  steady  squares; 
and  the  latter  received  a severe  wound  while  animating  a corps  of  his  men. 
“Stand  fast,  95th,”  said  the  British  chief,  “ we  must  not  be  beat:  what 
would  they  say  of  us  in  England?”  “ Never  fear,  sir,”  they  replied;  “ we 
know  our  duty  (1), 

aiio". During  this  terrible  struggle  in  front  of  Mont  St.-Jean  and  around 

pu&mmi.'  Uey*  Saiute,  Blucher’s  troops,  pressing  on  with  unparalleled 

tiicir irpiiisi-  ardour,  w ere  doing  their  utmost  to  clear  the  defiles  through  the 
woods  behind  Frischcrmont;  but  such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage, 
owing  to  the  horrible  state  of  the  roads,  that  it  was  not  till  half-past  four 
that  Bulow,  who  led  the  advanced  guard,  was  able  to  deploy  from  the  woods, 
lie  then  appeared,  however,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
marching  in  Echelon,  the  centre  in  front,  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  French 
Hank,  (icncral  Mouton,  who  commanded  there,  was  soon  driven  back,  but 
lie  retired  in  squares  in  excellent  order;  and  Napoleon,  seeing  the  progress 
of  the  Prussians,  detached  Count  Lobau  with  seven  thousand  infantry  to 
arrest  their  advance.  Lobau’s  men  in  their  turn  drove  back  the  Prussians; 
but  Bulow,  rallying  on  his  two  other  divisions,  which  had  now  come  up, 
again  returned  to  the  charge.  The  artillery  cleared  the  wood,  and  arranged 
themselves  on  its  skirts;  sixty  Prussian  guns  opened  their  fire,  and  their 
balls  fell  on  the  chaussee  of  Charleroi,  in  the  very  line  of  the  French  com- 
munications, and  Planchenois,  the  bulwark  of  the  French  right  flank,  was 
carried.  Napoleon  upon  this  detached  first  Duhcsme  with  two  brigades  of 
iDfantry,  and  twenty-four  guns  of  the  Young  Guard,  who  retook  Planchenois; 
the  Prussians  again  carried  it ; and  at  last  Morand,  with  four  battalions  of 
the  Old  Guard  and  sixteen  guns,  was  pushed  forward  to  support  Lobau  and 
retake  the  village.  These  redoubted  veterans  restored  the  combat;  Planche- 
nois was  regained;  Bulow  was  driven  back  into  the  wood;  the  balls  ceased 
to  fall  on  the  cluiussiie , and  the  French  flank  appeared  to  be  sufficiently 
secured  (2). 

But  although  Napoleon’s  flank  was  thus  protected  for  the  time,  yet  as  he 

(t)  .trad.  i».  4S,  47.  C»p.  li.  I9S,  IM.  Baimhk,  (*'  »;>.  teak  I*.  I St.  tss.  Oonrg.  84.  8S. 
lit  359.  301.  Kansler,  t»80.  Viet,  ct  Couq.  xxiv.  Kauslcr,  681 . Viet,  et  Conq.  xx«*.  218.  219.  Bra- 
217.  218.  Nap.  Hook  ix.  158.  159.  Tern.  Ocul.  wish,  ii.  374.  370  (lap.  ii.  195,  19G-'  1‘lotho,  iv. 
134,125.  Jones's  Battle  of  Waterloo,  13  4.  Scott'*  59,82. 
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t l l> Vrrmes  had  intelligence  that  another  corps  of  Prussians,  under  Zeithen, 
«•  was  coming  up  by  Oliain  on  the  right,  and  notwithstanding  re- 
u«*  pealed  orders  sent  noadvices  had  been  received  of  Grouchy  tooppose 
them,  lie  resolved  to  make  a grand  effort  with  his  Young  and  Old  Guard, 
supported  by  the  whole  remaining  cuirassiers,  against  the  British  centre,  in 
hopes  of  piercing  it  through,  and  destroying  Wellington  before  the  bulk  of 
the  Prussian  forces  came  up.  With  this  view  he  recalled  several  of  the  batta- 
lions and  batteries  of  the  Guard  which  had  been  detached  to  Planchenois,  and 
Drouot  received  orders  to  arrange  the  eight  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  on 
the  ehautsee  beside  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  cavalry  on  the  heights,  who  saw 
this  movement,  and  beheld  at  the  same  time  the  retreat  of  Bulow’s  corps, 
now  deemed  the  battle  gained,  and  loudly  cheered  : it  was  universally 
thought  that  the  final  chargo  of  the  Old  Guard,  as  on  all  former  occasions, 
would  decide  the  victory.  Uneasiness  prevailed  in  the  British  line:  Halkct’s 
brigade  had  sustained  eleven  charges  of  horse;  the  69th  had  been  partially 
broken;  many  of  the  regiments  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons;  Picton’s 
Highland  brigade  could  not  muster  six  hundred  bayonets;  multitudes  of 
wounded  hail  crawled  to  the  rear;  and  the  waggon-drivers  and  Belgian  fugi- 
tives, crowding  along  the  road  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  spread  the 
report  that  all  was  lost.  One  general  officer  was  compelled  to  state  that  his 
brigade  was  reduced  to  a third  of  its  numbers,  and  that  the  survivors  were  so 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  a temporary  relief  was  indispensable  : “ Tell 
him,”  said  the  Duke,  “ what  he  asks  is  impossible  : lie  and  I,  and  every 
Englishman  on  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now  occupy.” 
“ Enough,”  returned  the  general : “ I,  and  every  man  under  my  command, 
will  share  his  fate.”  The  Duke,  however,  though  calm,  was  anxious:  all  his  or- 
ders were  given  with  his  usual  quick  decided  manner;  but  he  repeatedly  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  expressed  afterwards  the  satisfaction  he  felt  as  one  hour  of 
daylight  after  another  slipped  away,  and  the  position  was  still  maintained, 
lie  still  felt,  however,  and  expressed  to  all  the  troops  whom  he  addressed, 
confidence  in  the  final  result  (f).  “ Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen,” said  he, 
to  a square  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  when  the  cuirassiers  swept 
past : “but  we  will  pound  the  longest.” 
uck"of-ihe  The  Imperial  Guard  was  divided  into  two  columns,  which,  ad- 
oiduuard.  vancing  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  were  to  converge  to  the 
decisive  point  on  the  British  right  centre,  about  midway  between  I .a  Haye 
Saintc  and  the  nearest  enclosures  of  Ilougotimont.  Kcille  commanded  the 
first  column,  which  was  supported  by  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry  which 
remained  of  his  corps  on  either  flank,  and  advanced  up  (he  hill  in  a slanting 
direction,  beside  the  orchard  of  llougoumont.  The  second  was  headed  by 
Key  in  person,  and  moving  down  the  chansttc  of  Charleroi  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  it  then  inclined  to  the  left,  and  leaving  La  Haye  Sainte  to  the  right, 
mounted  the  slope,  also  in  a slanting  direction,  converging  towards  the  same 
point  whither  the  other  column  was  directing  its  steps.  Napoldbn  went  with 
this  column  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  left  the  hollow  of  the  high-road,  and 
spoke  a few  words  - the  last  he  ever  addressed  to  his  soldiers — to  each  bat- 
talion in  passing.  The  men  moved  on  with  shouts  of  Five  VEmperenr,  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard  along  the  whole  British  line  above  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  it  was  universally  thought  the  Emperor  himself  was  heading  the  attack. 
But,  meauwhile,  Wellington  had  not  been  idle.  Sir  Frederick  Adam’s  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  32d,  71st,  and  93th,  and  General  Maitland’s  brigade  of 

(l)  Vaud.  ir.  46,  41.  Scott's  Poufs  Utter,,  149, 1 SO.  Hop.  Book  is.  1«G,  t6T. 
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Guards,  which  had  been  drawn  from  llougoumont,  with  Chasse’s  Dutch 
troops,  yet  fresh,  were  ordered  to  bring  up  their  right  shoulders,  and  wheel 
inwards,  with  their  guns  in  front,  towards  the  edge  of  the  ridge  (1);  and  the 
whole  batteries  in  that  quarter  inclined  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the 
advancing  columns  coming  up  to  a concentric  fire  on  either  flank  : the  cen- 
tral point,  where  the  attack  seemed  likely  to  fall,  was  strengthened  by  nine 
heavy  guns  : the  troops  at  that  point  were  drawn  up  four  deep,  in  the  form 
of  an  interior  angle  : the  Guards  forming  one  side,  the  73d  and  30th  the 
other : while  the  light  cavalry  of  Vivianand  Vandcleur  was  brought  up  behind 
the  line  at  the  back  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  stationed  close  in  the  rear,  so  as 
be  ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  which  might  occur. 

Defrat  oi  ](  was  a quarter  past  seven  when  the  first  column  of  the  Old 
Guard,  under  Reille,  advanced  to  the  attack;  but  the  effect  of  the 
cJ5rrh  artillery  on  its  flank  was  such,  that  the  cavalry  were  quickly  dis- 
persed; and  the  Frenoh  battalions  uncovered,  showed  their  long  flank  to 
Adam’s  guns,  which  opened  on  them  a fire  so  terrible,  that  the  head  of  the 
column,  constantly  pushed  on  by  the  mass  in  rear,  never  advanced,  but 
melted  away  as  it  came  into  the  scene  of  carnage.  Shortly  after,  Key’s  column 
approached  with  an  intrepid  step  : the  veterans  of  'Wagram  and  Austcrlilz 
were  there ; no  force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  resisting  them  : they  had 
decided  every  former  battle.  Drouot  was  beside  the  Marshal,  who  repeatedly 
said  to  him  they  were  about  to  gain  a glorious  victory.  General  Friant  was 
killed  by  Key’s  side  : the  Marshal’s  own  horse  was  shot  under  him;  but 
bravely  advancing  on  foot,  with  his  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  he  sought 
death  from  the  enemy's  volleys.  The  impulse  of  this  massy  column  was  at 
first  irresistible;  the  guns  were  forced  back,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  came  up 
to  within  forty  paces  of  the  English  Foot-guards,  and, the  73d  and  30th  regi- 
ments. These  men  were  lying  down,  four  deep,  in  a small  ditch  behind  the 
rough  road  wfiich  there  goes  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  “ Up  Guards, 
and  at  TnEMl”  cried  the  Duke,  who  had  repaired  to  the  spot;  and  the  whole 
on  both  sides  of  the  angle  into  which  the  French  were  advancing,  springing 
up,  moved  forward  a few  paces,  and  poured  in  a volley  so  close  and  well- 
directed,  that  nearly  the  whole  first  two  ranks  of  the  French  fell  at  once. 
Gradually  advancing,  they  now  pushed  the  immense  column,  yet  bravely 
combaliug,  down  theslope;  and  Wellington,  at  that  decisive  instant,  ordered 
Vivian's  brigade  to  charge  the  retiring  body  on  one  flank,  while  Adam  s foot 
advanced  against  it  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  triple  attack,  at  once  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks,  was  decisive  : the  52d  and  71st,  swiftly  converging 
inwards,  threw  in  so  terrible  a volley  on  their  left  flank,  that  the  Imperial 
Guard  swerved  in  disorder  to  the  right;  and  at  that  very  instant  the  10th, 
18th,  and21st  dragoons,  under  Vivian,  bore  down  with  irresistible  fury,  and 
piercing  right  through  the  body,  threw  it  into  irrecoverable  confusion.  The 
cry,  “ Tout  est  perdu — la  Garde  recule!”  arose  in  the  French  ranks,  and 
the  enormous  mass,  driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  overwhelmed  every 
thing  which  came  in  its  way,  and  spread  disorder  through  the  whole  French 
centre  (2). 


(»)  Valid,  if.  S3.  54.  Kauilcr,  081  ■ Nap.  Book 
if.  167.  108-  Beamish,  ii.  375,  370.  Cap.  ii.  195. 
196.  Oinirg  88.  89.  Tent.  Oral.  Junta's  Waterloo, 
138.  Scott's  Paul's  letters,  157,  158. 

(3)  Crisis  at  Waterloo.  Culled  Sendee  Cnelle, 
Nap.'  Book  ii.  168,  169.  Beam.  ii.  377.  Scott's 
Paul's  letters.  159,  160-  Cap.  ii  196.  197.  GoOrg. 
90.  91.  Vlct.  ft  Conq,  xttiv.  217.  218-  Vaud.  if. 
S3.  Si. 


In  the  preceding  account  of  the  repulse  of  Ihe 
Old  Guard  at  Waterloo.  1 line,  in  addition  to 
the  authorities  quoted  In  the  margin,  availed 
myself  of  the  Information  of  two  gallant  officers 
who  combated  at  the  spot  : Colonel  Warrington 
of  the  lOlh  hussars,  who  rode  through  the  tin* 
perial  Guard,  and  Captain  Rosa  of  the  73d,  the  fire 
of  whose  company,  with  that  of  the  guards,  brought 
down  limit  leading  files. 
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*"u«r°r  F'rom  morning  till  night  on  this  eventful  day,  the  British  squares 
pr..u,»a  had  stood  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth,  enduring  every  loss  and  repcl- 
SImwS.  ling  every  attack  with  unparalleled  fortitude.  But  the  moment  of 
victory  had  now  arrived;  the  last  hour  of  Napoleon’s  empire  had  struck.  At 
the  very  moment  that  Ncy’s  column  of  the  Old  Guard  wasrecoilingin  disorder 
down  the  hill,  with  their  flanks  reeling  under  the  lire  of  infantry  and  the 
charges  of  horse  on  either  side,  Wellington  beheld  Blucher’s  standards  in  the 
wood  beyond  Ohain;  and  the  lire  of  guns  from  thence  to  Frischermont 
showed  that  Zeithen  had  come  up,  and  that  the  Prussians  in  great  strength 
and  in  good  earnest,  were  now  about  to  take  a part  in  the  light,  lie  instantly 
ordered  a general  advance,  in  the  formation  in  which  they  stood  - the  British 
in  line,  four  deep,  the  Germans  and  Belgians  in  column  or  square;  and  him- 
self, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  rode  to  the  front  and  waved  on  the  troops. 
Like  an  electric  shock,  the  heart-stirring  order  was  communicated  along  the 
line;  contidencc  immediately  revived  : wounds  received  and  dead  comrades 
were  forgotten;  one  only  feeling,  that  of  joyous  exultation,  filled  every 
breast.  With  joyful  step,  the  whole  line  pressed  forward  as  one  man  at  the 
command  of  their  chief;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  on  fifty 
thousand  men,  who,  with  a shout  which  caused  the  very  earth  to  shake, 
streamed  over  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  French,  who  had  believed  that 
the  British  infantry  was  wholly  destroyed,  from  not  having  seen  them  for  so 
long  a period  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  were  thunderstruck  when  they  beheld 
this  immense  body  advance  majestically  iu  line,  driving  before  them  the  last 
column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had  made  the  attack.  At  the  same  time, 
Bulow  and  Zeithcn’s  corps  of  Prussians,  ol  whom  six-and-thirty  thousand  had 
* 'already  come  up,  emerged  entirely  from  the  wood,  and  advanced  with  a swift 
step,  and  in  the  finest  order,  in  die  double-necked  column  then  peculiar 
to  their  country,  to  join  iu  the  attack  (1).  A hundred  guns,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  opened  a tremendous  tire 
over  their  heads,  and  the  balls  soon  began  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
army,  on  the  ckaattee  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Despair  now  seized  upon  the 
French  soldiers;  they  saw  at  once  that  all  was  lost,  and  horse,  foot,  and 
cannou;  breaking  their  ranks,  fled  tumultuously  towards  the  rear;  while 
the  British  cavalry  eight  thousand  strong,  streamed  in  every  direction 
down  the  slope,  cutting  down  those  who  attempted  to  resist,  and 
driving  before  them  the  mass  of  fugitives  who  still  attempted  to  keep  their 
ranks. 

NapoMon  witnessed  this  terrible  reverse  with  feelings  which  it 
iintith.  is  impossible  to  describe;  but  he  still  preserved  his  calm  deinca- 

Zaw  or  nour,  till  the  Old  Guard  recoiled  in  disorder,  with  the  British 
cavalry  mingled  with  their  bayonets,  lie  then  became  as  pale  as 
death,  and  observed  to  the  guide,  “ 11s  sont  miles  ensemble.”  There  was 
not  a moment,  however,  to  lose;  for  the  English  horsemen,  sweeping  up 
the  French  side  of  the  slope  in  great  masses,  already  threatened  to  envelope 
him  on  either  flank,  aud  the  rapid  advance  of  Bulow,  who  had  now  carried 
Planchenois  after  a violent  struggle,  would  very  soon  cut  offhis  retreat.  Tho 
Emperor  then  ascended  a small  elevation,  with  the  squadrons  on  service  as 
the  guard,  and  there  directed  the  fire  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
worked  to  the  last,  and  one  of  the  discharges  of  which  carried  away  Ixrd 
Uxbridge’s  leg.  The  rapid  approach  of  the  English  and  Prussians,  however, 

(l)  N*ip.  ix.  |68.  169.  Teu>.  Ocul.  Jones's  Water-  Account  to  FoucUc,  June  2li.  1815*  Cuciscoau's 
let),  1 3b.  139.  Vami.  if.  55.  Od.  Jodi.  iv.  637-  Ncy *s  Account,  Joocc,  i.  20 Q. 
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soon  rendered  this  last  post  untenable.  Turning,  then,  to  Bertrand,  he  said, 
“A  present  tout  cst  lini!  Sauvons-nous!”  and  turning  his  noble  horse 
round,  lied  across  the  Helds  in  great  haste,  attended  only  by  a few  followers. 
The  Emperor  was  already  several  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  the 
Old  Guard,  disdaining  to  fly,  formed  themselves  into  four  great  squares,  and 
strove  to  stem  the  tide  of  disorder.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  British 
cavalry  charged  their  flanks;  the  mass  of  fugitives  overwhelmed  theirfront, 
and  prevented  their  firing;  in  a few  minutes  they  were  pierced  through  in 
every  direction,  cut  down,  or  made  prisoners,  with  their  generals,  Duhesme, 
l.o ban,  and  Cambronne.  After  the  Guard  was  broken,  all  resistance  ceased. 
Blucher,  assembling  all  his  superior  officers,  gave  orders  to  send  the  last 
horse  and  the  last  man  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  French  army 
became  one  mass  of  inextricable  confusion.  The  chaassee  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck,  covered  with  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind. 
Wellington  rode  constantly  with  the  advanced  posts,  regardless  of  the  balls 
from  both  friends  and  foes  which  were  falling  around  them.  When  urged 
by  some  of  the  officers  in  attendance  not  to  expose  himself  so  much,  he 
replied,  “ Never  mind,  let  them  fire  away — the  battle’s  gained.”  A noble 
sentiment  coming  from  such  a man  at  such  a time!  Before  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  ceased,  from  the  men  through  absolute  exhaustion  being  unable 
to  carry  it  on  further,  a little  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance,  a hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  three  hundred  and  fifty  caissons,  and  six  thousand  prison- 
ers, had  already  fallen  into  their  hands;  and  of  the  vast  army  which,  in  the 
morning,  had  borne  so  splendid  an  aspect,  not  two  companies  were  to  be 
found  together  (4)1 

Imw”*1  Blucher  and  Wellington,  by  a singular  chance,  met  at  the  farm- 
Frrurb.  liousc  of  La  licllc  Alliance,  and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as 
victors.  After  cordially  shaking  hands,  the  English  general  represented  to  the 
Prussian  that  his  men  were  so  exhausted  with  fighting  the  whole  day,  that 
they  were  hardly  able  to  continue  the  pursuit.  “ Leave  that  to  me,”  replied 
Blucher;  “ I will  send  every  man  after  the  enemy.”  And  in  effect  Zeithen 
continued  the  pursuit  without  intermission  during  the  whole  night.  Nine 
times  the  wearied  French,  ready  to  drop  down,  tried  to  form  bivouacs;  nine 
times  they  were  roused  by  the  dreadful  sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet,  and 
obliged  to  continue  their  flight  without  iutermission.  Such  was  their  fatigue, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  foot  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms;  and  the 
cavalry,  entirely  dispersing,  rode  every  man  for  his  life  across  the  country. 
The  dejection  was  universal  and  extreme.  At  Genappe  some  resistance  was 
attempted,  and  a brisk  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  a few  minutes  from 
behind  a barricade  of  overturned  cannon  and  carriages.  But  a few  shots  from 
the  Prussian  horse  artillery  soon  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
taken  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  with  it  Napohion’s  travelling  carriage,  privalo 
papers,  hat  and  sword.  It  was  in  a field  near  Quatre  Bras  that  the  Emperor 
first  drew  bridle,  and  rested  for  a few  minutes  to  take  a slight  refreshment, 
the  first  that  he  had  tasted  since  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  mount- 
ing his  horse  again,  rode  all  night,  and  reached  Charleroi  at  six  in  the 
morning.  The  fugitives  were  already  pouring  over  the  bridge,  and  after 
slopping  an  hour  he  continued  his  flight  to  Philipville.  The  torrent— horse, 
foot,  and  artillerymen  all  intermingled — continued  to  defile  over  the  bridge 

(1)  Wellington  to  Lord  Bntliurnt,  June  10,  1815.  379.  Scott,  in  rial's  Utters,  163.  165.  Jom.  if. 

Gurw.  li.  483.  4 $3.  Kaus.  6SI.  683.  Ftp.  171.  637,  638. 

173.  Viad.  51,  59,  f.ourg.  91,  97.  Benin,  ii.  379, 
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at  Charleroi  during  the  whole  day;  but  scarce  forty  thousand  passed  the 
Sambre,  and  they  carried  with  them  only  twenty-seven  guns.  The  whole 
remainder  of  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  of  the  Prussians  in  the  pursuit  (1). 

The  loss  of  tho  Allies  was  immense  in  this  battle.  That  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  alone  amounted  tolO,G8G,  of  whom  2,017  were  killed,  exclusive 
of  the  Prussians,  who  lost  0,000  more.  Tho  Prussian  loss  on  the  lGth  and 
18th,  including  the  action  at  Wavres  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  was  33,152. 
Of  the  French  army,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  loss  was  at  least  40,000; 
but,  in  effect,  it  was  totally  destroyed,  and  scarce  any  of  the  men  who  fought 
at  Waterloo  ever  again  appeared  in  arms.  After  they  had  passed  the  Sambre 
and  regained  their  own  country,  the  troops  became  utterly  desperate;  the 
infantry  dispersing  in  the  villages,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  selling  their 
horses  and  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  respective  homes  (2). 

Grou<ri. While  this  terrible  battle  was  raging  at  Waterloo,  Marshal  Grou- 

*' 5Vlw"-  chy,  with  his  corps,  was  actively  engaged  with  Tliiclman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wavres.  Napoleon’s  orders  to  that  marshal  were,  to  march 
upon  Sombrcf  and  there  take  a position;  and  similar  instructions  had  been 
given  to  Count  Gerard  and  Vandamine,  who  were  placed  under  his  orders. 
N’apoldon  had  also  verbally  directed  him,  when  he  assumed  the  command, 
to  follow  the  Prussians,  lo.atlack  them,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  them.  In 
pursuance  of  these  orders,  Grouchy,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  began 
to  press  upon  Thielman’s  corps,  which  was  opposed  to  him;  and,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  the  Prussians  were  driven  back  in  Hie  direction  of  Wa- 
vres. At  noon  tbe  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  distinctly  heard  in  Grouchy’s 
army  : Count  Gerard  strongly  urged  the  marshal  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
the  Prussians,  and  move  towards  Waterloo,  where  it  was  evident  the  deci- 
sive struggle  was  going  forward.  But  Grouchy  was  too  well  aware  of  the  im- 
plicit obedience  to  orders  which  the  Emperor  exacted,  to  adopt  these  sug- 
gestions; for  lie  had  just  received  inslructionsfromSoull,  dated  ten  o’clock  on 
the  18th  of  June,  to  continue  his  movement  on  Wavres  (5).  lie  continued, 
accordingly,  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders,  and  moved  direct  upon  Wavres 
till  five  o’clock;  when  a second  despatch  from  Soult,  dated  one  o’clock  after- 
noon, enjoined  him  to  manoeuvre  on  St.-Lambert,  where  Bulow’s  columns 
had  began  to  appear.  He  immediately  did  so ; Gerard  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dyle;  while  twelve  thousand  more,  under  Pajol, 
also  passed  the  Dyle,  won  the  opposite  heights  after  severe  fighting,  and  re- 
pulsed the  rearguard  of  Billow,  as  they  had  been  directed.  On  the  following 
morning  Thielman  attacked  Grouchy  at  daybreak,  but  was  vigorously  re- 
pulsed; and  Grouchy  waspreparing  to  follow  up  his  success  and  march  upon 
Brussels,  when  the  fatal  news  arrived  of  the  rout  at  Waterloo  on  Lite  pre- 
ceding day,  with  orders  from  the  Emperor  for  Grouchy  to  retreat  upon  Laon, 
and  effect  a junction  there  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  He  faithfully 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  reached  that  town  on  the  2Gth,  with  thiry-two 
thousand  men  and  a hundred  and  eight  cannons,  having  more  than  repaired 
his  losses  by  the  stragglers  whom  he  picked  up  during  the  retreat.  It  aug- 

(1)  Qnoiscnau’s  Account,  206.  207.  Jones’*  Wo*  forest  of  Soignirs,  His  Majesty  dairet  that  )vu 

tcrlon  Nap.  174,  177.  Gourg.  ||2,  113.  Plntho,  should  direct  yoar  movements  upon  ff'avres,  in  onler 
62,  70.  to  approach  its,  and  conduct  oar  operations  in  con- 

(2)  Wellington  to  Lord  Hatlmrst,  Juno  |9,  1 8 1 5 - cert,  driving  before  you  all  tlic  Prussian  corps  who 

Gurw.xii.4tJJ,  -485.  Knus.  683.  PFotho,  App.  97,  luve  taken  that  direction,  or  who  might  stop  at 
28.  ^ Wavres,  where  you  should  endeavour  to  arrive  ns 

(3)  *•  Tho  Emperor  desires  me  to  inform  you  soon  as  possible." — SotiiT  to  Uioucnv,  16M  June 
• that  at  this  tnoinenthc  is  about  to  attack  the  English  |8l5»  Ten  o'clock ; Oioccnr,  p.  2i. 

army,  which  Las  taken  a position  in  front  of  tho 
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ments  (ho  admiration  which  all  must  feel  at  the  noble  conduct  of  Marshal 
Blucher  and  General  Gneisenau  on  the  eventful  day  of  Waterloo,  that  when 
they  adopted  the  resolution  to  unite  their  whole  force,  except  Thielman’s 
corps,  to  bear  on  the  decisive  point  at  Waterloo,  they  were  aware  of  the 
disaster  which  that  general  had  sustained  at  Wavres,  but  resolved,  with  equal 
spirit  and  generalship,  to  sacrifice  all  minor  objects,  and  even  endanger  their 
communications,  in  order  to  achieve  the  destruction  of  Napoldon’s  great  army 
at  Waterloo  (1). 

k»S»Lu!i  ^ M such  rapidity  did  Napoldon  continue  his  (light,  that  he  was 
imviui  Wmself  *bc  first  man  who  brought  to  the  French  capital  authentic 
p/r'is*  “ accounts  of  his  own  defeat.  The  telegraph  had  annouced  in  exagge- 

rated terms  the  victory  of  l.igny,  and  the  Imperial  partisans  immediately 
expected  the  total  overthrow  of  the  English  army;  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  sinister  rumours  began  to  circulate  in  the  capital,  that  a great  battle 
had  been  fought  near  Mount-St.-Jean,  and  that  the  army  had  been  destroyed. 
These  reports  increased  in  strength  and  minuteness  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day ; and  while  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  and  the  workmen  in  the  sub- 
urbs, were  thrown  into  despair,  the  shopkeepers  and  wealthier  classes  of  the 
citizens  recovered  confidence,  and  the  public  funds  of  all  descriptions  rose 
with  surprizing  rapidity.  The  opinion  soon  became  universal,  that  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor  was  desperate;  that  he  had  staked  his  last  throw  on  victory  at 
Waterloo,  and  that  overthrow  there  was  irrecoverable  ruin.  From  Charleroi, 
he  had  wTiltcn  in  the  most  encouraging  terms  to  the  government,  adding, 
that  courage  and  firmness  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  re-establish  affairs, 
lie  was  far,  however,  from  feeling  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  in  his 
letter ; LaMdoyere  and  the  officers  round  him  were  in  the  dcopcst  dejection, 
and  already  began  to  anticipate  that  punishment  for  their  treachery  to  the 
Royal  government,  which  they  were  well  aware  they  richly  deserved.  Mean- 
while Fouchd,  who  hod  got  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  his  own  interest  in  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion, when  Napoleon,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  alighted  at  the  Elysde  Bourbon  (2). 
v.hrmcnci.  His  first  step,  on  arrival,  was  to  send  for  Caulaincourl;  his  agita- 
LIr.dtJ"'1 2'ction  was  such,  lhathecould  hardly  articulate.  “The  army, ’’said 
•pSlvMbe*  he,  “ has  performed  prodigies;  but  a sudden  panic  seized  it,  and 
all  has  been  lost.  Ncy  conducted  himself  like  a madman ; he  made 
my  cavalry  be  massacred.  1 can  do  no  more.  1 must  have  two  hours  of  re- 
pose and  a warm  bath,  before  I can  attend  to  business.”  After  he  had  taken 
the  bath  he  became  more  collected,  and  spoke  with  anxiety  of  the  Chambers, 
insisting  that  a dictatorship  alone  Could  save  the  country — that  he  would  not 
seize  it,  but  he  hoped  the  Chambers  would  offer  it.  “ I have  no  longer  an 
army,”  added  he;  “ they  are  but  a set  of  fugitives  : I may  find  men,  but  how 
shall  I arm  them?  I have  no  muskets.  Nothing  but  a dictatorship  can  save 
the  country.”  He  had  altogether  miscalculated,  however,  the  temper  of  the 
Chambers.  The  utmost  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Deputies,  to  whom  tho 
Emperor’s  bulletin,  giving  an  account  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Waterloo,  had 
just  been  read  ; and  the  Chamber  was  inundated  with  officers  from  the  army, 
who  even  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  great  as  it  was.  Already 
the  parties  were  formed  : Carnot  and  Lucieu  strongly  supported  a dictator- 
ship being  conferred  on  Napoleon;  but  Fouclui,  Lafayette,  Dtipin,  and  the 

(1)  Nap.  170,  180.  Gourg,  118,  110.  Grouchy,  Montgr.  viii.  218,  219.  Fouchc,  ii.  343,  345.  Thib. 

53.54.  302,303. 

(2)  Buchcz  cl  Roux,  xl.  201  • C«p.  210,  217. 
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leaders  of  the  popular  parly  there,  had  entered  into  a eoalition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  erect,  as  in  178U,  the  National  Assembly  into  absolute  sove- 
reignty, and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  national  fortunes,  establish  the  vain 

dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  “ The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,” said  Lafayette,  “declares,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation 
is  menaced.  The  Chamber  declares  its  sittings  permanent.  Every  attempt  to 
dissolve  it  is  declared  high  treason.  The  troops  of  the  line  and  the  National 
Guards,  who  have  combated,  and  do  combat,  to  defend  the  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country;  the  minister 
of  the  interior  is  invited  to  unite  to  the  general  staff  the  commanders  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Paris,  and  to  consider  the  means  of  augmenting  to  the 
greatest  amount  that  civil  force,  which,  during  six-and-twenty  years,  has 
been  the  only  protection  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  invio- 
lability of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.”  This  resolution,  which  at  once 
destroyed  the  Emperor’s  power,  was  carried  by  acclamation ; Prince  I.ucien 
accused  Lafayette  of  ingratitude  to  Napoleon.  u You  accuse  me  of  wanting 
gratitude  towards  Napoleon!”  replied  Lafayette;  “ have  you  forgot  what  we 
have  done  for  him?  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of  our  children,  of 
our  brothers,  every  where  attest  our  fidelity,  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and 
in  the  frozen  deserts  of  Muscovy?  During  more  than  ten  vears,  three  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  have  perished  for  a man  who  wishes  still  to  struggle 
against  all  Europe.  We  have  done  enough  for  him.  Now  our  duty  is  to  save 
the  country  (f).” 

11  was  cvidcnt’  from  l,ie  profound  sensation  which  these  senfi- 
u.r  Enifwror rnen ts  made  upon  the  Deputies,  that  the  cause  of  the  Emperor 
was  lost.  already  the  fatal  words— “ Let  him  abdicate ! let  him 
abdicate!”  were  heard  on  the  benches;  and,  what  was  still  more  alarming, 
the  National  Guards  mustered  in  strength  and  ranged  themselves  round  the 
Hall  of  Assembly,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  armed  force  in  the  capital  to 
support  his  cause.  The  Chamber  appointed  a commission  of  five  persons, 
including  I,a  Fayette,  Lanjuinais,  Dupont  de  L’Knrc,  Grenier,  all  decided 
enemies  of  Napoltfon,  who  were  to  confer  with  two  other  committees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  Slate  and  the  peers,  on  the  measures  necessary 
to  save  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  Chamber  resumed  its  sittings  in  the 
evening,  and  the  cry  for  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  became  universal. 

“ I demand,”  said  General  Snlignac,  “ that  a deputation  of  five  persons  shall 
wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
decision.”  “ Let  us  wait  an  hour,”  cried  Lucien.  “ An  hour,  but  no  more,” 
replied  Solignac.  “ If  the  answer  is  not  then  retnrned,"  added  La  Fayette, 

“ 1 will  move  his  dethronement.”  When  Lucien  went  with  this  commission 
to  Napoleon  be  found  him  in  the  utmost  agitation,  sometimes  proposing  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers  by  military  force,  at  others  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
Lucien  openly  told  him  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss  the 
Chambers,  seize  the  supreme  power,  or  abdicate;  and,  with  his  usual  bold- 
ness, lie  strongly  advised  him  to  adopt  the  former  alternative.  Maret  and 
Canlnincourt,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  counselled  an  abdication,  insisting 
that  the  times  were  very  dilTercnt  from  the  18th  Hrumairc,  and  that  the 
national  representatives  were  now  strongly  founded  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  “ The  Chamber,”  said  Napoliion,  “ is  composed  of  Jacobins,  of  mad- 
men, who  wish  power  and  disorder;  1 should  have  denounced  them  to  the 

(1)  llnclifl  cl  limit,  >1.  eop  215.  Tl.il.,  * 393, 100.  Op.  423,  22t,  22V. 
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nation,  and  chased  them  from  their  places.  Dethrone  me ! they  would  not 
dare.”  “ In  an  hour,”  replied  Regnaud  de  St.-Angcly,  “ your  dethronement, 
on  the  motion  of  La  Fayette,  will  be  irrevocably  pronounced  : they  have 
given  you  only  an  hour’s  grace— do  you  hear?  Only  an  hour.”  Napoleon 
then  turned  with  a bitter  smile  to  l'ouche  and  said,  “ Write  to  these  gentle- 
men to  keep  themselves  quiet  they  shall  be  satisfied.”  l’ouche  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  Deputies  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to  abdicate  (1).  The 
intelligence  diffused  universal  joy  among  the  Deputies,  who  exclaimed, 

“ The  Emperor  has  abdicated  no  Bourbons — no  Imperial  prince!”  as  if 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  had  returned,  and  they  had  only  to  proclaim  t(ie 
sovereignty  of  the  people  (2). 

Ativnnco  While  these  decisive  measures  were  going  on  at  Paris  Wellington 
e»"iuii  and  Blucher  were  advancing  with  the  utmost  expedition  through 
".t P,T  the  French  territory.  The  former  advanced  by  Quesnoi  and  Valen- 
iw  ‘ ciennes,  the  latter  by  Landrccy  and  Maubeuge.  In  conformity 
with  his  former  conduct  on  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the  English  general  is- 
sued the  most  peremptory  orders  to  his  troops  to  abstain  from  pillage  of 
every  description,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  reminding  the  * 
soldiers  that  the  people  of  France  were  the  subjects  of  a friendly  sovereign, 
and  that  no  pillage  or  contributions  of  any  kind  were  to  be  permitted.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  many  disorders  occurred,  especially  among 
the  Belgian  regiments;  for  the  soldiers  had  only  recently  hegun  to  act 
together,  and  long  habits  of  discipline  arc  necessary  to  prevent  a victorious 
army  from  indulging  in  depredation.  He  wrote,  in  consequence,  in  the 
sternest  language  to  the  Belgian  generals,  declaring  that  he  would  hold  the 
officers  of  corps  personally  responsible  for  any  pillage  by  the  men  under 
their  command.  Blucher  took  hardly  any  pains  to  prevent  plundering,  but 
pushed  on  with  the  utmost  energy  direct  towards  Paris.  The  important 
fortress  of  Cambray  was  surprized  and  carried  by  escalade,  by  Sir  Neil 
Campbell  and  Colonel  Mitchell,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  with  the 
loss  of  only  thirty-five  men.  Peronne,  styled  La  l’ucellc  from  its  never 
having  been  taken,  wascarried  by  storm  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the 
Guards  on  the  evening  of  the  2(<lh.  Excepting  in  these  instances,  no  oppo- 
sition whatever  was  experienced  on  the  march;  and  with  such  expedition 
did  both  armies  move,  that  on  the  28lh  Blucher’s  advanced  guard  defeated 
the  rearguard  of  Grouchy,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a thou- 
sand prisoners,  on  the  road  from  Soissons  at  Villers  Cotteret;  on  the  29th  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  British  crossed  the  Oise,  and  on  the  day  following 
occupied  the  wood  of  Bondy  close  to  Paris;  while  Blucher  moved  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  Seine  at  St. -Germain,  and  established  his  right  at  Plessis, 
his  left  at  St.-Cloud,  and  his  reserve  at  Versailles  (5).  The  object  of  these 
movements  was  to  turn  thestrong  line  of  fortifications,  erected  by  Napoleon 


(1)  Tliib.  x.  403,  405.  Buchex  ct  Roux,  xl.  221. 
222.  Cap.  234,  235. 

(2)  Napoleon's  abdication  was  in  theso  terms 

*«  In  commencing  tbe  war  to  sustain  the  national 
independence,  I counted  on  llic  union  of  all  efforts, 
of  all  inclinations,  and  of  all  the  national  authori- 
ties. I bod  good  reason  to  hope  for  success,  nnd  1 
had  braved  all  tbc  declarations  of  the  powers 
against  mo.  The  circumstances  appear  changed, 
and  I offer  myself  as  a sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  tbe 
t-uetnie*  of  V ranee.  May  they  be  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  and  direct  their  hostility  otily  agaiust 
my  person.  My  political  life  is  ended  j autl  l pro- 


claim my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond, emperor  of  the  Trench.  The  existing  minis- 
ters will  form  the  council  of  government.  TheW 
tnrest  which  I feci  iu  my  sou,  Induces  me  to  invite 
tbc  Chambers  to  orgauiw  without  dday  the  regency 
by  law.  Let  nil  unite  for  the  public  safety,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence." — Cx- 
i-sriacK,  ii.  236. 

(3)  Wellington's  General  Orders,  June  20,  1815* 
Gtirw.  tii.  403.  Ibid.  xii.  503,  232;  and  Welling- 
ton to  laird  Bathurst,  Gurw.  xii.  507.  Tlotho,  124, 
136.  Join.  iv.  642. 
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to  the  north  of  Paris,  by  the  south  anil  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  no 
fieldworks  had  yet  been  erected  for  its  protection. 

*o.  Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  headed 
t'°n”  n .he  |jv  Lucicn,  Labedoyerc,  and  Count  Flahault,  made  the  most 
Sp2nr  energetic  efforts  to  sustain  the  imperial  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  young  Napoleon.  Davoust  had  just  road  a report  of  the  military  resour- 
ces that  yet  remained  to  France  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  ; and 
Carnotwas  commencing  a commentary  in  the  same  strain,  whenNcy,  whohad 
just  arrived,  vehemently  interrupting  him,  said,  “ That  is  false ! That  iB  false ! 
They  are  deceiving  you : they  aredecciving  you  in  every  respect.  The  enemy 
are  victorious  at  all  points.  1 have  seen  the  disorder,  since  I commanded  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  a mere  illusion  to  suppose  that  sixty  thousand 
men  can  be  collected.  It  is  well  if  Marshal  Grouchy  can  rally  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men;  and  we  have  been  beaten  too  thoroughly  for  them  to  make 
any  resistance  to  the  enemy.  Here  is  our  true  state.  Wellington  is  atNivcllcs 
with  eighty  thousand  men.  The  Prussians  are  far  from  being  beaten,  in  six 
or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  at  the  gales  of  the  capital.”  Vehement  agi- 
tation followed  this  announcement,  anil  soon  after,  l.ucien,  Joseph,  Labd- 
doyere,  and  the  whole  Imperial  party,  entered  with  plumed  hats  and  in  full 
dress,  and  Lucien  exclaimed  with  a loud  voice,  “ The  Emperor  is  politically 
dead.  Long  live  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Second ! P Many  voices  opposed 
this  proposition.  “ Who  opposes  it?”  said  Lab&loyere.  “ A few  base  indi- 
viduals, constant  in  the  worship  of  power,  and  who  show  themselves  as 
skilful  in  detaching  themselves  from  it  in  misfortune,  as  in  flattering  it  in 
prosperity.  I have  seen  them  around  the  throne— at  the  fool  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  days  of  his  greatness ; they  fly  from  it  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ; they  reject  Napoleon  the  Second,  because  they  wish  to  receive  the  laws 
of  the  strangers,  whom  they  already  call  their  Allies,  possibly  their  friends. 
Is  it  then,  great  God ! decided  that  nothing  is  ever  to  be  heard  in  this  Cham- 
ber but  the  voice  of  baseness?  What  other  voice  has  been  heard  here  for  ten 
years?”  And,  with  these  words,  ho  rushed  out  of  the  assembly.  Hut  these 
violent  sallies  determined  nothing,  and  at  length  the  Peers  adopted  unani- 
mously a middle  course,  and  appointed  a commission  of  live  persons  to  carry 
on  the  government,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt  and  Qucnett,  with  Fouchd, 
Carnot,  and  Grenier.  Such  was  the  address  of  Fouche,  that  ho  contrived  to 
get  himself  named  the  president  of  the  commission,  and  soon  obtained  its 
entire  direction  (1). 

f'sSnii  I1  wa8  not,  however,  by  any  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  or 

p«ri.ri  Deputies  that  the  government  of  France  was  to  he  decided ; an 

hiun.  k,ui  overwhelming  foreign  force  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and 

lu  evcry  lh;ng  depended  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Allied  generals, 
and  tiie  means  that  would  be  taken  to  defend  the  capital.  Carnot  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  strengthen  it  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine,  where  it 
was  obviously  to  be  attacked;  and  in  a laboured  speech,  on  the  2d  July,  to 
the  Councils  of  government,  endeavoured  to  show  that  resistance  was  yet 
practicable.  Soult,  however,  expressed  a decided  opinion  that  Paris  was  so 
weak  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  prolonging 
its  defence  ; that  there  were  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  result  of  a combat. 
Massena  supported  this  opinion,  and  after  referring  to  his  defence  of  Cenoa 
asa  proof  that  ho  wasnot  disposed  lightly  to  surrender  a fortified  place,  dc- 

(I)  Cap.  ii.  267,  377.  Buckd  el  Houx,  (1.  338.  347.  Tbib.  410,  412. 
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dared  that  he  would  not  engage  to  defend  Paris  an  hour.  The  matter  was 
ultimately  referred  to  a commission  of  all  the  marshals  and  military  men  in 
the  capital,  and  they  unanimously  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  de- 
fended. It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a capitulation;  and,  in 
fact,  Wellington  had  been  in  close  communication  with  commissioners  of  the 
government  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  the  29th  June, 
jutj  j.  Meanwhile,  Zeithen,  after  a short  conflict,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  on  the  heights  of  Meudon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy.  On  the 
following  day,  the  French  attacked  him  in  the  latter  village  in  considerable 
Juij  ».  force,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a thousand  men.  A 
bridge  was  begun  to  be  erected  at  Argentcuil,  to  establish  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Itritish  and  Prussian  armies,  and  an  English  corps  moved  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  ofNcuilly.  Davoust,  upon  this,  sent  to 
propose  an  armistice  for  the  conclusion  of  a convention  ; but  some  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced  from  fliuchcr  positively  insisting  upon  the  whole 
French  army  laying  down  their  arms,  to  which  the  French  marshals  de- 
clared they  never  would  be  brought  to  submit.  At  length,  Fonchd,  who  was 
doing  every  tiling  to  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  persuaded 
them  thattlierestoration  of  Louis  XVIII  would  be  much  facilitated,  both  w ith 
the  populace  and  the  army,  if  a capitulation  were  granted  to  the  troops  ; and 
the  terms  were  at  length  agreed  upon  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  July.  It  w as 
stipulated  that  the  French  army  should,  on  the  following  day,  commence  the 
evacuation  of  the  capital,  with  their  arms,  artillery,  caissons,  and  whole 
personal  property:  that,  within  eightdays,  they  shouldbe  entirely  established 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire  (f ) : that  private  property  of  every  description 
should  he  respected,  as  well  os  public;  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  a warlike 
character.  The  twelfth  article,  which  acquired  a melancholy  interest  from 
the  tragedy  which  followed,  was  in  these  terms:  “Individual  persons  and 
property  shall  be  respected  ; and,  in  general,  all  the  individuals  who  are  at 
present  in  the  capital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties, 
without  being  disquieted  or  prosecuted  in  any  respect,  in  regard  to  the 
functions  which  they  occupy,  or  may  have  occupied,  or  to  their  political 
conduct  or  opinions.” 

It  is  impossible  for  any  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  universal  interest 
excited  in  the  British  empire,  by  the  brief  hut  stirring  campaign  of  Water- 
loo, or  the  unbounded  transports  which  were  felt  at  the  glorious  victory 
which  terminated  it.  Although  the  official  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo  were  received  together,  yet  intelligence  had  been  received 
two  days  before  of  Napoleon  having  crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  tho  utmost  anxiety  pervaded  all  classes  at  the  result  of 
the  impending  conflict.  No  one  who  was  then  of  an  age  to  understand  what 
was  going  on,  can  over  forgot  the  entrancing  joy  which  thrilled  the  British 
heart  when  the  thunder  of  artillery  proclaimed  the  joyons  new's,  and  when 
Wellington’s  letter  was  read  aloud  to  crowds  with  beating  hearts  in  every 
street,  by  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  first  a copy  of  the 
London  Gazette.  Even  those  who  had  lost  sons  or  brothers  in  the  conflict, 
and  they  were  many,  shared  in  the  general  exultation ; grief  was  almost 
overwhelmed  amidst  the  universal  joy;  it  was  felt  that  life  could  not  have 
been  so  well  sacrificed  as  for  the  advancement  of  such  a cause.  Spontaneous 
illumination  was  seen  in  every  city ; exultation  beamed  in  every  eye ; a gc- 

(1)  Wellington  to  lord  Botharft.  July  4,  1815.  542,  544.  Plotho.  ir.  153,  «S0.  Void.  235,  246. 

Gurw.  xii.  541.  CouTention,  July  3,  1815.  Ibid.  Cap.  ii*  296,  354. 
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neral  thanksgiving  appointed  by  government,  met  with  a responsive  echo  in 
every  heart;  both  Houses  of  Parliament  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo ; and  a 
medal  was  struck  by  government,  which  was  given  to  every  officer  and  man 
who  had  borne  arms  on  the  eventful  day,  and  was  preserved  by  them  and 
their  descendants  with  religious  care  to  the  latest  hour  of  their  lives.  Yet  was 
®lhe  most  touching  proof  of  the  universal  sympathy  of  the  nation  afforded  by 
the  general  subscription,  spontaneously  entered  into  in  every  chapel  and 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen 
at  Waterloo,  or  the  relief  of  those  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  fight,  and 
which  soon  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  • •.  *■■'••• 

The  7th  of  July  was  the  proudest  day  in  the  annals  of  England. 
l*lat  day  her  victorious  army,  headed  by  Wellington,  made 
xviiiT’to  their  public  entry,  along  with  the  Prussians,  into  Paris,  where  an 
English  drum  had  not  been  heard  for  above  four  hundred  years. 
They  entered  by  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  and  spreading  on  either  side  round 
the  boulevards,  took  military  possession  of  all  the  principal  points  in  the 
capital.  The  English  established  themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a 
regular  camp;  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the  churches,  on  the  qnays,  and 
in  the  principal  streets.  The  aspect  of  the  troops  was  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  and  the  Highland  regiments  in  particular  attracted  universal  ad- 
miration. But  it  was  a very  different  spectacle  from  the  former  entry  of  the 
Allies  on  the  3fst  of  March  1813.  Joy  then  beamed  in  every  eye,  hope  was 
buoyant  in  every  heart;  all  felt  as  if  rescued  from  death.  The  reality  of  sub- 
jugation was  now  felt : the  crime  of  the  nation  had  been  unpardonable;  its 
punishment  was  unknown.  With  a proud  step  and  beating  hearts,  to  the 
triumphant  sound  of  military  music,  the  British  troops  defiled  through  the 
capital;  but  the  French  regarded  them  with  melancholy  and  anxious  looks. 
Few  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; hardly  any  sound  but  the  clang 
j.t, ».  of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  heard  when  they  marched  through  the  city. 
On  the  following  day,  Louis  the  XVIII,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  army  from  Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted  by  the  National 
Guard.  But  his  entry  was  still  more  melancholy,  and  of  sinister  augury  to  the 
future  stability  of  his  dynasty.  Even  the  Iloya  lists  were  downcast ; their  pa- 
triotic feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  defeat  of  France;  they  augured 
ill  ofthe restoration  of  the  king  in  the  rear  of  the  English  bayonets.  On  thesame 
day  Fouchd  announced  to  the  commission,  which  had  hitherto  carried  on 
the  government,  its  dissolution,  as  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  had  oc- 
cupied the  capital,  and  their  deliberations  were  no  longer  free.  The  wily 
minister  shortly  afterwards  received  the  reward  of  his  treacherous  conduct, 
by  being  appointed  minister  of  police  under  the  new  government  (1). 
ft-B-o  After  his  abdication  of  the  Imperial  authority,  Napoleon  had  re- 
tired  to  Malmaison,  the  scene  of  his  early  happiness  with  Josc- 
npiii mtH  phine,  and  of  his  first  triumphs  “ in  life’s  morning  march,  when 
his  bosom  was  young.”  It  bad  been  irrevocably  determined  by  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would  no  longer  cither  recognize  Napoleon  as  a 
crowned  head,  or  suffer  him  to  remain  in  Europe ; and  that  tiis  residence, 
wherever  it  was,  should  be  under  such  restrictions  as  should  effectually  pre- 
vent his  again  breaking  loose  to  desolate  the  world.  Napoleon  himself, 
however,  was  auxious  to  embark  for  America,  and  the  provisional  govern- 

(I)  riiib.  x.  485,  487.  Cop,  ii.  840.  84t. 
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meut  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facilitate  that  object.  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Malmaison  he  ofl'ercd,  if  the  government  would  give  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  even  for  a single  day,  to  attack  the  Prussians,  who 
had  incautiously  thrown  themselves  to  the  south  of  the  Seine  without  any 
proper  communication  with  the  English  on  the  north,  and  assured  them 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  but  they 
deemed  this,  probably  justly,  too  hazardous,  and  likely  to  injure  the  nego- 
tiations in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Allied  generals.  After  a me- 
Iaucholy  sojourn  of  six  days  at  Malmaison,  Napoleon  set  out  for 
Rochefort,  w ith  an  immense  number  of  carriages  laden  with  all  the  most 
precious  articles  which  he  could  collect  front  palaces  within  his  reach,  and 
travelled  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  emperor  to  that  harbour, 
w here  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  llis  resolution,  however, 
finally  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  greatness  was  not  yet  taken ; for  during  the 
course  of  his  journey,  and  after  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,  he  had  various 
communications  with  the  troops  at  Paris,  and  on  their  march  to  the  Loire, 
which  continued  down  to  the  moment  of  his  embarkiug  on  the  14th.  Rut  he 
found  that  the  blockade  of  the  English  cruisers  was  so  vigilant,  that  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  avoiding  them;  and  after  ten  days’  vacillation, 
and  having  considered  every  possible  project  of  escape,  he  at  length  adopted 
the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment; sent  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellcrophon  the  following  letter  ad- 
juiy  13.  dressed  to  the  Prince  Regent : — “ Exposed  to  the  factions  which 
divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
1 have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  I come,  like  Thcmistocles,  to 
seat  myself  by  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I put  myself  under  the 
protection  of  its  laws,  and  claim  it  from  your  royal  highucss  as  the  most 
July  u.  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  ene- 
mies.” On  the  following  day  he  embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and 
was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rauk,  as  a general,  by  Captain 
Maitland,  who  immediately  set  sail  with  his  noble  prisoner  for  the  British 
shores  (f). 

Removal  oi  ||a(j  die  British  government  been  acting  alone  in  this  transaction. 

si.  iirima.  they  might  have  had  some  difficulty  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves on  the  occasion ; for  certainly  never  was  a more  touching  appeal 
made  to  the  humanity  of  a great  nation,  and  never  was  there  an  occasion 
on  which  a generous  heart  would  have  felt  a more  ardent  desire  to  act  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  splendid  testimony  to  their  character,  thus  borne 
by  their  great  antagonist.  But  England  was  but  a single  power  in  the 
alliance;  their  whole  measures  were  taken  in  concert;  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon over  his  troops  had  recently  been  evinced  in  a manner  so  striking,  and 
his  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  treaties  was  so  universally  known,  and  had 
been  so  recently  cxcmpliGcd  by  his  return  front  Elba,  that  it  was  obviously 
altogether  impossible  to  think  of  keeping  him  in  Europe.  It  was  politely, 
jmy  i9.  therefore,  but  firmly,  intimated  to  him  by  the  British  government, 
that  the  determination  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  was  irrevocably  taken,  and  that 
hemuslbe  removed  to  St. -Helena.  Napoleon  vehemently  protested  against  this 
measure,  which  he  alleged  was  a breach  of  the  understanding  on  which  he  had 
delivered  himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland ; although  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  he  had  made  no  terms  with  that  officer,  and  that,  if  he  had  any 
claim  at  all,  it  was  only  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  government.  After 


(l)  Cup,  ii.  545,  552.  Thib,  i.  435,  438.  Scoll’a  Napoleon,  in  61,  72- 
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remaining  a fortnight  in  Plymouth  Roads,  during  which  time  he  was  the  ob- 
j.  jcet  of  the  most  flattering  curiosity  and  attention,  from  alt  who 
could  get  a glimpse  of  him  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  he  was  removed 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  set  sail  for  St. -Helena,  which  he  reached 
im.  ns  on  the  16th  of  October.  Both  during  the  voyage  out,  and  while  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  the  cliarm  of  his  conversation,  and  fascination  of  his 
manner,  won  the  hearts  of  the  sailors,  as  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  excited  the  admiration  of  the  officers.  With  his  ac- 
customed mental  activity,  he  enquired  into  the  minutest  particulars — into 
the  discipline  of  the  ships,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  silence  and 
order  which  always  prevailed.  “ What  could  you  not  do  with  a hundred 
thousand  such  men?”  said  he;  “I  now  cease  to  wonder  that  the  English 
were  always  victorious  at  sea.  There  was  more  noise  on  board  the  Epervier 
schooner,  which  conveyed  me  from  Isle  d’Alx  to  Basque  Roads,  than  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  with  a crew  of  six  hundred  men,  between  Rochefort 
and  Plymouth.” 

IJSlSS'Jf  Pa1-'8  exhibited  a melancholy  aspect  after  the  second  restoration 
EftlK  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The  whole  charm  of  the  restoration,  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  Royalists,  was  gone;  its  hopes  to  the  nation 
j.n.\.vcd  were  at  an  end.  The  bridges,  and  all  the  principal  points  of  the 
iin»»!  town,  were  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery; 
patroles  of  cavalry  were  to  be  seen  at  every  step;  the  reality  of  subjugation 
was  before  their  eyes.  Blucher  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  court, 
and  haughtily  demanded  a contribution  of  a hundred  million  of  francs 
( L.4,000,000  sterling)  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  as  Napoleon  had  done  from 
the  Prussians  at  Berlin.  Already  the  Prtissian  soldiers  insisted  with  loud 
cries  that  the  pillar  of  Austerlitz  should  be  pulled  down,  as  Napoleon  had 
destroyed  the  pillar  of  Rosbach ; and  Blucher  was  so  resolute  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  that  he  had  actually  begun  operations  by  running  mine* 
under  the  arches  for  blowing  it  up.  A long  negotiation  ensued  on  the  subject 
between  him  and  Wellington ; and  it  was  only  by  the  latter  placing  a sentinel 
on  the  bridge,  and  declaring  that,  if  it  was  blown  up,  he  would  consider  it 
as  a rupture  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  monu- 
ment was  prevented.  The  manner  of  the  Prussian  officers  and  soldiers  was 
often  rude  and  harsh,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris  their  troops  indulged 
in  every  species  of  pillage.  It  was  not  that  they  were  naturally  fierce,  or 
wanted  generosity  of  feeling;  but  that  they  were  profoundly  wounded  by 
the  injuries  of  their  country,  and  determined,  now  that  they  had  the  power 
to  avenge  them  (1). 

SrT.he  But  a more  melancholy  humiliation  awaited  the  French  nation. 

The  Alli.ed  sovereigns  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and  insisted  upon  the 
»«»«««  restoration  of  the  objects  of  art  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  which 
had  been  pillaged  from  their  respective  states  by  the  orders  of 
Napoleon.  The  justice  of  this  demand  could  not  be  contested;  it  was  only 
wresting  the  prey  from  the  robber.  Talleyrand,  who  had  now  resumed  his 
functions  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  appealed  to  the  article  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  Paris,  which  provided  for  the  preservation  of  public  and  private 
property,  if  not  of  a military  description;  but  to  this  it  was  replied  with 
justice,  that  these  objects  of  art,  seized  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  by 
Napoldon,  could  not  be  regarded  as  rightly  the  property  of  the  French  na- 
'0^3 A; . • • . ...  <■*  - 


(l)  Maitland's  Karrltire,  74,  82.  Scott'sNapo- 
r on,  ix.  75,  IQS.  Cap.  i.  355,  364.  £ . 
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tion,  and  that,  even  if  they  were  so,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Allied 
generals  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  absent  and  independent  sovereigns,  who  took 
no  benefit  by  the  capitulation,  by  any  stipulations  of  their  own.  The  restitu- 
tion of  the  objects  of  art,  accordingly,  was  resolved  on,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced, under  the  care  of  British  and  Prussian  soldiers,  who  occupied  the 
Place  de  Carrousel  during  the  time  the  removal  was  going  forward.  Nothing 
wounded  the  French  so  profoundly  as  this  breaking  up  of  the  trophies  of  the 
war.  It  told  them,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  conquest  had 
now  reached  their  doors;  the  iron  went  into  the  soul  of  the  nation.  The 
bronzed  horses  brought  from  Corinth  to  Rome,  from  thence  transported  to 
Constantinople  by  the  great  founder  of  that  city,  and  from  thence  to  Venice 
by  the  Doge  Dandolo,  were  restored  to  their  old  station  in  the  front  of  the 
Church  of  St. -.Mark.  The  Transfiguration,  and  the  Last  Communion  of 
St.-Jerome,  resumed  their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican;  the  Apollo,  and 
the  Laocoon,  again  adorned  the  precincts  of  St.-Peter’s;  the  Venus  was 
enshrined  anew  amidst  beauty  in  the  tribune  of  Florence ; and  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  was  restored  to  the  devout  worship  of  the 
Flemings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  magnifi- 
cent gallery  of  the  Louvre,  when  yet  untouched  in  1814,  and  again  visited 
the  paintings  it  contained  in  their  native  scats,  will  rejoice  that  this  restora- 
tion took  place;  for  the  accumulation  of  beauty  in  that  great  museum  fatigued 
the  mind ; its  enchanting  objects  had  been  transplanted  among  a nation,  who 
could  little  appreciate  thejr  beauty,  though  infinitely  proud  of  their  posses- 
sion; they  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  people  to  whom  they  formed  the 
proudest  inheritance,  and  had  become  the  trophy  of  angry  strife  and  vehe- 
ment passion,  which  “ to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 
Impartial  justice  must  admire  the  dignified  restraint  which  confined  the 
restitution  to  the  removal  of  objects  illegally  seized  by  Napoldon  during  his 
conquests,  and  abstained,  when  it  had  the  power,  from  following  his  bad 
example,  by  the  seizure  of  any  which  belonged  to  the  French  nation  (1). 
Executive  The  breaking-up  of  the  museum  was  an  ominous  event  to  the 
frTiiM0t  French  nation, for  the  neighbouring  powers  had  territories  as  well 
powm!  as  paintings  to  reclaim ; and  the  spirit  of  conquest  as  well  as  re- 
venge loudly  demanded  the  cession  of  many  of  the  most  important  provinces 
which  had  been  added  by  the  Bourbon  princes  to  the  monarchy  of  Clovis. 
Austria  insisted  upon  getting  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace ; Spain  put  in  a claim 
to  the  Basque  provinces;  Prussia  alleged  that  her  security  would  be  incom- 
plete unless  Mayence,  Luxemburg,  and  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  trance 
adjoining  her  territory,  were  ceded  to  her;  and  the  King. of. the  Netherlands 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  French  fortresses  of  the  Flemish  barrier.  It  was 
with  no  small  difficulty,  and  more  from  the  jealousy  of  the  different  powers 
among  each  other  than  any'  other  cause,  that  these  natural  reprisals  on 
French  rapacity  were  prevented  from  taking  place.  The  negotiation  was  pro- 
tracted at  Paris  till  late  in  autumn;  Russia,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  proposed  partition,  supported  France  throughout  its  w hole  continuance; 
and  the  different  powers,  to  support  their  pretensions  in  this  debate,  main- 
No«  «.  is. i.  tained  their  armies,  who  had  entered  on  all  sides,  on  the  French 
soil  - so  that  above  eight  hundred  thousand  foreign  troops  were  quartered  on 
its  inhabitants  for  several  months  (2).  At  length,  however,  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlercagh,  M.  Nesselrode,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  all  difficulties 

ii)  Cap  Hist,  df  la  Restoration,  iii.  89,  89*  (2)  CaP*  '*•;  '•W*  $tp.  ii.  C82. 
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were  adjusted,  and  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded  in  November 
1815,  between  France  and  the  whole  Allied  powers. 

Term*  of  By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative  conventions  which  were  signed  the 
nit  ucat,.  same  day,  conditions  of  a very  onerous  kind  were  imposed  upon 
the  French  government.  The  French  frontier  was  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  in  1790,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  territory,  far  from 
inconsiderable,  gained  by  the  treaty  of  1811,  was  resumed  by  the  Allies.  In 
consequence  of  this,  France  lost  the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Sarrc-Louis,  Phi- 
lipville,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  adjacent  territory  of  each.  Versoix,  with 
a small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva;  the  fortress  of 
lluningen  was  to  be  demolished;  but  the  little  county  of  Venaisin,  the  first 
conquest  of  the  Kevolution,  was  ceded  to  France.  Seven  hundred  millions 
of  francs  (L.28,000,000  sterling)  was  to  be  paid  to  ibe  Allied  powers  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  composed  of  30,000  from  each  of  the  great  powers  of  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  powers  of  Germany,  was  to  oc- 
cupy, for  a period  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five  years,  the  whole 
frontier  fortresses  of  France,  from  Cambray  to  Fort-Louis,  including  Valen- 
ciennes and  Quesnoi,  Maubeuge  and  Landrecy ; and  this  large  force  was  to  be 
maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  different  pow  ers  obtained  indemnities  for  the  spoliations  indicted 
on  them  by  France  during  the  Revolution,  w hich  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  francs  more,  (L.29,500,000 
sterling).  A hundred  millions  of  francs  were  also  provided  to  the  smaller 
powers  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; so  that  the  total  sums 
which  France  had  to  pay,  besides  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation,  was 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  francs,  or  L.G1 ,500,000 
sterling.  Truly  Francenow  underwent  the  severe  but  just  law  of  retaliation  ; 
she  was  made  to  feel  what  she  had  formerly  indicted  on  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Great  Britain,  in  a worthy  spirit,  gave  up  the  whole  sum  falling  to  her 
out  of  the  indemnity  for  the  war,  amounting  to  nearly  L. 5, 000, 000  sterling, 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  erect  the  famous  barrier  against  France 
which  Joseph  II.  had  so  insanely  demolished;  and  the  Allied  powers  unani- 
mously gave  the  highest  proof  of  their  sense  of  Wellington  being  the  first  of 
European  generals,  hy  conferring  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  (1). 

Two  maguificent  events  followed  the  long  occupation  of  the  French 
a,„ i iuuiui  territory  by  the  Allied  armies  previous  to  the  signature  of  this 
sVpTi 5.  treaty.  The  first  was  a review  of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  Allied  powers,  which  look  place  in  the  plain  of  St.-l)enis. 
The  British  army  before  this  lime  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  from  Canada,  and  hy  the  recovery  of  a great  part  of  the  wounded 
who  had  suffered  at  Waterloo;  and  they  mustered  sixty  thousand  redcoats. 
Never  had  such  au  array  of  native  British  troops  been  seen,  and  probably 
never  will  be  seen  again.  The  soldiers,  as  if  by  enchantment,  went  through 
with  admirable  precision,  under  the  orders  of  their  chief,  the  whole  ma- 
noeuvres that  had  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  other  was  a great  review 
of  all  the  Russian  troops  that  were  in  France  on  the  plains  of  Vcrlus, 
s»i>i.  io.  on  10th  September  1813.  This  review  conveyed  an  awful  impres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire  when  fairly  roused ; for  a hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  including  cighl-and-twenly  thousand  cavalry,  were 

(I)  See  Treaty  in  Martens,  ii.  682:  and  Scbovll,  xi.  501.  518* 
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under  arms  on  the  field,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
day  was  sultry  but  clear,  and  from  a small  hill  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain, 
at  a short  distance  from  Chdlons,  the  whole  immense  lines  were  visible.  The 
eye  had  scarcely  time  to  comprehend  so  vast  a spectacle,  when  a single  gun, 
fired  from  a height,  was  the  signal  for  three  cheers  from  the  troops.  Even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  those  cheers  sound  as  it  were  fresh  in  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  them;  their  sublimity,  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  when  near,  and 
gradually  melting  away  in  the  distance,  was  altogether  overpowering.  A ge- 
neral salute  was  then  given  by  a rolling  fire  along  the  line  from  right  to  left; 
the  Russians  then  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand  columns  of  regiments, 
and  inarched  past  the  sovereigns  in  splendid  array.  “Well,  Charles,”  said 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
after  the  review  was  over,  “ you  and  I never  saw  such  a sight  before,  and 
never  shall  again  — the  precision  of  the  movements  of  these  troops  was  more 
like  the  arrangements  of  a theatre  than  those  of  such  an  army;  but  still  I 
think  my  little  army  would  move  round  them  in  any  direction  while  they 
were  effecting  a single  change  (f).” 

Trial  anti  But  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  military  display  did  not  alone 
UbMoj"rt’f  terminate  the  war  in  France.  The  muffled  drum  is  in  prospect, 
ami  Nr,.  The  Allied  powers,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the  treachery  and 
defection  of  the  whole  French  army,  and"  the  perfidy  with  which  the  partisans 
of  Napoleon  had  revolted  to  his  side,  insisted  peremptorily  upon  measures  of 
severity  being  adopted  by  the  French  government.  A very  long  list  of 
proscriptions  was  at  first  Tendered  by  the  European  powers,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  reduced,  by  the  efforts  of  Talleyrand, 
supported  by  Lord  Castlcreagh,  to  fifty-eight,  of  persons  to  be  banished.  But 
banishment  was  not  enough;  the  flagrant  treason  of  the  Hundred  Days 
demanded  the  blood  of  some  of  the  principal  offenders,  and  Ncy,  Labedoyere, 
and  Lavalettc  were  selected  to  bear  the  penalty.  They  were  brought  to  trial 
accordingly,  and  all  three  convicted,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  high 
treason.  The  life  of  Lavalettc  was  saved  by  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife, 
who,  in  visiting  him  in  prison,  changed  dresses  with  her  husband,  and  thus 
effected  his  escape;  but  Ney  and  Labedoyere  were  both  executed,  and  met 
their  fate  with  that  heroic  courage  which  never  fails  deeply  to  impress  man- 
kind. They  both  themselves  gave  the  order  to  the  soldiers  to  lire;  but  in 
Ney’s  case  it  was  deeply  affecting.  Being  brought  in  a carriage  to  the  place 
selected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  near  a wall,  the  marshal  stood 
erect,  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  on  his  heart,  and  facing  the 
soldiers,  exclaimed,  “lly  comrades,  fire  on  me!”  lie  fell,  pierced  by  ten 
balls.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxemburg;  and  few  spots  in  Europe  will  excite  more  melancholy  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  (2). 

Rrflrrtions  The  death  of  Ney  is  a subject  which  the  English  historian  cannot 
ooiin.«,«ni.(jjSmiss  without  painful  feelings.  His  guilt  was  self-evident;  and 
never  perhaps  was  the  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  one  for  a political 
offence  who  more  richly  deserved  his  fate.  But  the  question  of  difficulty  is. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  protected  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris?  The  clause  in 
that  treaty  has  been  already  given,  which  expressly  declares,  that  no  person 
should  be  molested  for  his  political  opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hundred 
Days;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  clause  could  be  held  as  not  pro- 
tecting Ney,  who  was  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Wellington 


(0  Londonderry's  War  in  Germany,  334.  335. 
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and  Blucher  concluded  the  capitulation  : their  sovereigns  ratified  it  : 
Louis  XVIII  took  benefit  from  it.  lie  entered  Paris  the  very  day  after  the 
English  army,  and  established  himself  in  the  Tuileries,  under  the  protection 
of  their  guns.  IIow,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty,  especially  in  so  vital  and  irreparable 
a matter  as  human  life — and  that  the  life  of  such  a man  as  Marshal  Ney?  It  is 
very  true  a great  example  was  required  ; true,  Ney’s  treason  was  beyond  that 
of  any  other  man ; true,  the  Revolutionists  required  to  be  shown  that  the 
government  could  venture  to  punish.  Rut  all  that  will  not  justify  the  breach 
of  a capitulation.  The  very  time  when  justice  requires  to  interpose  is,  when 
great  interests  or  state  necessity  are  urgent  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unpro- 
tected criminal  exists  on  the  other.  To  say  that  Louis  XVIII  was  not  bound 
by  the  capitulation;  that  it  was  made  by  the  English  general  without  his 
authority ; and  that  no  foreign  officer  could  tie  up  the  hands  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  is  a quibble  unworthy  of  a generous  mind,  and  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  invariably  to  condemn.  This  was  what  Nelson  said  at 
Naples,  and  what  Schwartzcnberg  said  at  Dresden;  and  subsequent  times 
have  unanimously  spoken  out  against  the  violation  of  these  two  capitulations, 
banished  from  France,  with  his  double  treason  affixed  to  his  forehead,  Ney’s 
character  was  irrecoverably  withered;  but  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  tragic  interest  and  noble  heroism  of  his  death. 
aiJJJ4  Another  of  the  paladins  of  the  French  empire  perished  not  long 
oi  iinrai.  after,  under  circumstances  to  which  the  most  fastidious  sense  of 
justice  can  lake  no  exception.  Tormented  with  the  thirst  for  power  and 
the  desire  to  regain  his  dominions,  Murat  was  fool-hardy  enough  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Naples  with  a few  followers,  in  order  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  his  former  subjects  against  the  Bourbon  government.  lie  was 
seized,  tried  by  a military  commission,  under  a law  which  he  himself  had 
introduced,  condemned,  and  executed.  He  met  his  fate  with  the  courage 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  so  brave  a soldier;  but  however  huma- 
nity may  mourn  his  doom,  reason  must  admit  its  justice;  for  he  suflered 
the  penalty  which,  seven  years  before,  he  had  inflicted  on  so  many  noble 
patriots,  striving  to  rescue  their  country  from  foreign  thraldom,  in  the 
squares  of  Madrid  (1). 

«i  Napoleon  did  not  long  survive  his  old  companions  in  arms.  Al- 

though  he  was  subjected  to  no  restraint  at  St.-IIclcna,  was  per- 
Cmraoiut  milled  to  ride  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  enjoyed  a degree 
’"""nutiiiii.  of  luxury  and  comfort,  both  in  his  habitation  and  in  the  society 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  which  bore  a striking  contrast  to  the 
stern  severity  with  which  lie  had  treated  state  prisoners,  yet  his  proud 
spirit  chafed  against  the  coercion  of  being  confined  at  all  to  an  island. 
The  British  government  had  given  the  most  express  instructions  that 
he  should  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  as  a general, 
and  with  all  the  indulgence  consistent  with  security  against  his  escape; 
but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the 
island,  proved  an  unhappy  selection.  His  manner  was  rigid  and  unaccom- 
modating, and  his  temper  of  mind  was  not  such  as  to  soften  the  distress 
which  the  Emperor  endured  duriug  his  detention.  A great  impression,  ac- 
cordingly, was  made  upon  the  world  by  the  publication  of  the  St.-Hclena 
Memoirs,  in  which  were  interwoven  exaggerated  statements  of  the  indigni- 
ties to  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  subjected,  with  the  interesting 


(1)  Blog.  Unit,  f'tice  Murat,  Ante,  vi.  777. 
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disquisitions  and  profound  reflections,  which  will  perhaps  add  as  much  to 
his  fame  with  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind,  as  his  great  military  achieve- 
ments will  with  the  enthusiastic  and  enterprizing.  But  while  all  must 
regret  that  it  should  have  been  necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  act 
with  even  seeming  harshness  towards  so  great  a man ; yet  justice  can  see 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  this  parti- 
cular, whatever  it  may  do  as  to  want  of  courtesy  in  the  governor  of  the 
island.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  prevent  his  escape; 
and  the  expedition  from  Elba  had  shown,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
either  on  his  professions  or  his  treaties.  Detention  and  secure  custody, 
therefore,  were  unavoidable;  and  every  comfort  consistent  with  these  ob- 
jects was  afforded  him  by  the  British  government,  lie  was  allowed  the 
society  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  exile;  he  had  books 
in  abundance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours;  saddle  horses  in  profusion  were 
at  his  command ; he  was  permitted  to  ride  several  miles  in  one  direction ; 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  were  his  daily  beverage ; and  the  bill  of  fare  of 
his  table,  which  is  given  by  Las  Cases  as  a proof  of  the  severity  of  the 
British  government,  would  be  thought  the  height  of  luxury  by  most  persons 
in  a state  of  liberty.  If  the  English  government  had  acted  towards  Napoleon 
as  he  did  to  others  who  opposed  him,  they  would  have  shot  him  in  the  first 
fortress,  as  he  did  the  Duke  D’Enghicn  or  Ilofcr,  or  shut  him  up  in  an 
Alpine  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Cardinal  Pacca. 

Hi.  u.t  i;ut  his  mortal  career  in  the  scene  of  his  exile  and  suffering  was 
ur.th.  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  vexation  which  he  ex- 
perienced  at  finding  all  the  plans  frustrated  which  had  been  formed  for  his 
escape,  the  fretting  which  he  suffered  from  the  sight  of  the  English  sentries 
round  his  dwelling,  the  recollection  of  his  lost  greatness,  the  prospect  of 
endless  detention,  combined  with  a hereditary  malady  to  produce  severe 
stomach  complaints.  He  suffered  much  from  this  cause;  but  it  was  at  first 
hoped  that  they  would  yield  to  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendants.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  affections  became  more  severe  : and  they  at  length 
assumed  the  decided  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  to  which  his 
father  had  fallen  a victim  at  a still  earlier  age.  In  February  1821,  he  became 
so  rapidly  worse,  that,  by  the  special  directions  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Lord 
Bathurst  wrote  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  to  express  his  Royal  Highness’s  sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings,  and  his  wish,  if  possible,  to  relieve  them.  This 
mark  of  regard,  however,  came  too  late  : towards  the  end  of  March  his 
strength  sunk  rapidly  : he  dictated  his  will,  with  a great  variety  of  minute 
bequests ; but  obstinately  refused  to  take  medicine,  to  which  he  had  a great 
aversion.  “All  that  is  to  happen,”  said  he,  “ is  written  down  ; our  hour 
is  marked  : we  cannot  prolong  it  a minute  beyond  what  fate  has  predes- 
tined.” He  directed  that  his  heart  should  he  sent  to  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  at  Parma,  and  his  stomach  examined,  to  see  if  he  had  died  of  his 
May  s,  ms.  hereditary  malady.  At  two  o’clock  on  the  3d  May  he  received  ex- 
treme unction,  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  had 
been  that  of  his  fathers,  and  gave  minute  directions  for  his  body  being  laid  in 
state  in  a chapclle  ardente,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Catholic  worship. 
“ Can  you  not,”  said  he  to  Antomarchi,  his  physician,'  “ believe  in  Cod, 
whose  existence  every  thing  proclaims,  and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds 
have  believed?”  On  (lie  3th,  a violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose  : the 
last  struggles  of  Napoldon  took  place  during  its  fury;  and  the  last  words  he 
was  heard  to  utter  were,  “ Tite  d’armde."  He  breathed  his  last  at  eleven 
minutes  before  six  in  the  evening.  In  his  will,  which  contained  a vast 
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number  of  bequests,  were  two  very  remarkable;  the  one  was  a request 
“ that  his  body  might  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well;”  the  other,  a legacy  of  10,000  francs  to  the 
assassin  Cantillon,  who  had  attempted  recently  before  to  murder  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (1).  . 

Napoleon  had  himself  indicated  the  place  in  St.-Helena  where  ho 
st.  inn.  wished  his  remains  to  be  interred.  It  was  in  a small  hollow  called 
Slane’s  valley,  where  a fountain,  shaded  with  weeping  willows,  had  long  been 
a favourite  spot  for  his  meditation.  The  body,  after  lying  in  state  as  he  had 
directed,  was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  whole 
m>t  a.  members  of  his  household,  including  the  noble-hearted  Bertrand, 
Count  Montholon,  and  all  the  other  faithful  friends  who  had  shared  his  exile, 
and  all  the  officers,  naval  and  military,  in  the  island,  attended  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  was  laid  in  the  coffin  in  his  three-cornered  hat,  military  surlout, 
leather  under  dress,  and  boots,  as  he  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  the 
hearse  could  not  get  up  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a detachment  of  British 
grenadiers  bore  him  to  the  spot.  The  coffin  was  lowered  amidst  the  speech- 
less emotion  and  tears  of  all  preseut;  three'  successive  volleys  of  musketry 
and  artillery  announced  that  the  mighty  conqueror  was  laid  in  his  grave;  a 
simple  stone  of  great  sire  was  placedover  his  remains;  and  the  solitary  willow 
wept  over  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  the  earth  itself  had  once  hardly  seemed 
a fitting  mausoleum  (1). 

fta  The  campaign  of  Waterloo  having  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
of  w.t.rioo  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  has  been  made,  as  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, the  subject  of  unbounded  discussion  and  criticism  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  Creat  Britain,  and  equally  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  writers  as  the 
French.  The  latter  have,  os  was  very  natural,  strained  every  nerve  to  palliate 
their  defeat,  partly  by  exaggerating  th enforces  of  their  opponents,  partly  by 
diminishing  their  own,  and  partly  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  Marshal 
Grouchy’s  operation,  and  unduly  magnifying  the  effect  which  would  have 
followed  from  his  having  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  come  up  to  the  field  of 
battle  before  the  conclusion  of  the  fight.  The  continental  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  particularly  the  Prussians,  have  endeavoured  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a larger  share  than  was  really  due  to  them  in  the  honours  of  the  con- 
flict, and  to  underrate  what  should  in  fairness  be  ascribed  to  the  unconquer- 
able firmness  of  the  British  troops.  The  English  writers  also  have  not  been  a 
whit  behind  their  continental  brethren  in  exaggeration;  and  by  seeking  to 
ascribe  every  thing  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  out 
of  view  altogether  the  necessary  effect  of  Prussian  co-operation,  have  gone 
far  to  make  the  continental  readers  distrust  what  really  is  authentic  and 
undoubted  in  the  exploits  of  the  British  troops  on  that  glorious  day.  A very 
few  observations,  conceived  in  an  European  spirit,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
where  the  truth  really  lies  amidst  these  conflicting  statements. 

Wellington  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  whatever  the  English  writers 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  both  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of 
prued.  Wellington  were  surprized  by  Napoldon’s  invasion  of  Belgium  on 
the  45th  of  June;  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  either  of  them  entirely  blame- 
less for  that  circumstance.  It  has  been  already  seen  from  the  Duke’s 
despatches,  tliat  on  the  9th  of  June,  that  is,  six  days  before  the  invasion 
took  place,  he  was  aware  that  Napoldon  was  collecting  a great  force  on  the 

(l)  Napoleon'*  Testament.  Antomarclii,  ii.  229.  (2)  Scott’s  Nap.  ix,  294,  302.  Abtorn.  ii.  180, 

App.  No.  Scott  ix.  296,  301.  Antomarclii,  ii,  24G,  192. 
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frontier,  and  that  hostilities  might  immediately  be  expected  (f).  Why,  then, 
were  the  two  armies  not  immediately  concentrated,  and  placed  in  such  a 
situation  that  they  might  mutually,  if  attacked,  lend  each  other  the  neces- 
sary assistance?  Their  united  force  was  full  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
effective  men;  while  Napoleon’s  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Why,  then  was  Blu- 
cher  attacked  unawares  and  isolated  at  Ligny,  and  the  British  infantry, 
unsupported  either  by  cavalry  or  artillery,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a superior 
force  of  French,  composed  of  all  the  three  arms,  at  Quatre  Bras?  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  they  could  not  provide  for  their  troops  if  they  had  been  concen- 
trated, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch  every  by-road  which  led  to 
Brussels.  Men  do  not  cat  more  when  drawn  together,  than  when  scattered 
over  a hundred  miles  of  country,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  long  ago 
maintained  armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  for  months  together  in 
Flanders;  and  Blucher  and  Wellington  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  men  drawn  dose  together  after  the  campaign  did 
commence.  It  is  not  by  a cordon  of  troopsscattered  over  a hundred  miles,  that 
the  attack  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French  is  to  be  arrested.  If 
the  British  army  had  from  the  first  been  concentrated  at  Waterloo,  and 
Blucher  near  Wavres,  Napoleon  would  never  have  ventured  to  pass  them  on 
any  road,  however  unguarded.  Those  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  uphold  the 
English  general  from  the  charge  of  having  been  assailed  unawares,  assert 
that  lie  was  not  taken  by  surprise  in  the  outset  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
do  not  perceive  that  in  so  doing  they  bring  against  him  the  much  more 
serious  charge  of  having  so  disposed  his  troops,  when  he  knew  they  were 
about  to  be  assailed,  that  infantry  alone,  without  either  cavalry  or  artillery, 
were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  superior 
numbers,  contrary  not  only  to  the  plainest  rules  of  the  military  art,  but  of 
common  sense  on  the  subject. 

t'"rr>ud  2.  It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  in  the  outset  of  the 

at  «r.r.  Waterloo  campaign,  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  out-manoeuvred 
by  Napoleon.  Being  superior  by  at  least  seventy  thousand  troops  to  those  at 
the  command  of  the  French  Emperor,  it  was  their  business  never  to  have 
fought  at  a disadvantage,  and  not  made  a final  stand  till  their  two  great  armies 
were  in  a situation  mutually  to  assist  and  support  each  other.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  have  been  done  by  their  mutually  converging 
from  the  frontier  to  Waterloo  without  abandoning  Brussels.  But  even  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  evacuate  that  capital  before  the  union  was  effected, 
prudence  suggests  that  it  would  have  been  belter  to  have  done  so,  even  willi 
all  its  moral  consequences,  than  to  have  exposed  either  army  to  the  chance 
of  serious  defeat,  in  consequence  of  being  singly  assailed  by  greatly  superior 
forces.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  so  managed  matters  in  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  though  inferior  upon  the  whole  by  full  seventy  thousand  men  to 
the  Allied  armies  taken  together,  he  was  superior  to  either  at  the  points 
of  attack  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.  That  is  the  most  decisive  test  of  superior 
generalship. 

s.poito..  3-  It  results  from  the  same  principles,  that  as  clearly  as  the  Allied 
generals  were  out-generaled  in  the  outset,  Napoldon  was  oul-gene- 

tn  md.  ra|e{j  foy  them  in  tiic  close  of  the  campaign.  His  favourite  military 
manoeuvre  of  interposing  between  his  adversaries,  and  striking  witha  superior 
force  first  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on  the  left,  was  now  met  and  conquered 
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by  the  method  of  resistance  obviously  appropriate  to  it;  viz.  the  concentric 
retreat  of  the  two  Allied  armies  into  such  close  proximity,  that  in  the  event 
of  a general  battle  they  could  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other.  Na- 
poleon committed  a flagrant  military  error  when,  with  the  Prussian  army 
repulsed  only  butstill  unbroken,  on hisflank,  he  hazardedall  on  thedesperate 
chance  of  defeating  the  British  army  before  its  arrival  on  the  ridge  of  Wa- 
terloo. Wellington  acted  with  true  military  skill  when  he  resolved  to  give 
battle  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  with  a promiso  from  Blucher  that  he 
would  assist  him  by  mid-day  with  two  corps.  That  was  precisely  retaliating 
upon  Napoleon  the  brilliant  attack  of  Ney  on  the  flank  of  the  Allied  armies, 
by  which  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Bautzen  (i ).  In  resisting  his  furious 
onset,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  have  most  cause  to  admire  the  ardent 
spirit  and  quick  determination  which  prompted  Blucher,  so  soon  after  his 
own  defeat,  to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  bring  up  his  troops  to  thcdecisive 
point  at  Wa  tcrloo,  or  the  incomparable  constancy  and  unshaked  determination 
which  led  Wellington,  amidst  a sea  of  carnage,  to  maintain  his  ground  im- 
moveable till  the  glancing  of  the  Prussian  standards  announced  the  signal  of 
decisive  victory.  Prudence  should  have  counselled  Napoleon  to  have  retreat- 
ed, rather  than  incurred  thedesperate  hazard  of  being  assailed  either  in  the 
momentof  victory  or  defeatby  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops.  A just  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  equally  with  their  own  heroic  spirit, 
prompted  Wellington  and  Blucher  to  act  as  they  did  on  this  memorable  field ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  their  success  would  probably  have  been  com- 
paratively incomplete,  had  it  not  been  for  the  success  gained  by  Napoleon  on 
the  10th  over  the  Prussians  at  Ligny ; for  it  was  that  which  led  Napoleon  to 
believe  that  the  Prussian  army  was  entirely  put  hors  de  combat,  at  least  for 
some  days,  and  that  he  might  with  safety,  even  to  the  eleventh  hour,  hurl  his 
whole  forces  with  almost  desperate  energy  against  the  British  legions  in  front 
of  Waterloo. 

Admirable  -f.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  military  ability  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  both  in  his  selection  of  the  field  of  battle, 

on  tbs  Held.  jn  [||C  disposition  which  he  gave  to  his  troops,  and  the  admirable 
firmness  with  which  he  maintained  his  ground  till  the  promised  succour 
arrived.  The  slightest  inspection  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  must  be  sufficient- 
to  convince  every  observer,  that  it  was  in  a singular  manner  adapted  for  a 
great  defensive  stand,  being  furnished  with  a gentle  slope  along  its  whole 
front,  which,  like  a regular  glacis,  exposed  the  attacking  columns  to  a fire 
from  the  summit  every  step  that  they  advanced ; having  the  farm-houses 
and  enclosures  of  La  llaye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont,  like  so  many  out-works, 
to  retard  the  enemy’s  advance,  and  the  reverse  of  the  hill  affording  a gentle 
slope  and  hollow  to  the  other  side,  where  the  troops,  invisible  to  those  who 
stood  on  the  opposite  ridge  where  the  French  army  bivouacked,  might  be 
at  once  in  a great  measure  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  repel  the  assault  of  his  columns,  if,  after 
braving  the  fire  of  the  British,  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
But  the  advantages  of  this  position,  great  as  they  were,  would  have  been  as 
nothing  without  the  invincible  tenacity,  heroic  courage,  and  admirable 
steadiness  with  which  Wellington  maintained  his  ground  against  greatly 
superior  forces  during  the  terrible  conflict,  and  gained  time,  at  the  moment 
when  the  fate  of  Europe  quivered  in  the  balance,  for  the  Prussian  corps  to 
come  up  and  effect  a decisive  overthrow.  Constancy  less  immovable,  moral 

(I)  Ante,  U.  p,  U7. 
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courage  less  unconquerable,  would  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  field 
when  the  Prussian  troops  had  not  arrived  at  one  o’clock,  the  hour  appointed, 
and  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  effective  troops  had  become  appa- 
rent, aud  thus  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period,  perhapsfor  ever,  Napoleon’s 
final  destruction.  The  annals  of  war  do  not  afford  a more  striking,  perhaps 
not  so  striking,  an  example  of  the  intuitive  glance  of  true  military  genius, 
as  that  which  led  Wellington  to  resist,  even  to  the  death,  in  his  defensive 
position,  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  then  suddenly  hurl  his  whole 
troops,  with  the  ocean’s  mighty  sweep,  upon  the  foe. 

& In  considering  the  comparative  shares  which  the  British  and 
Enjtbi>  Prussian  armies  had  in  the  achievement  of  this  glorious  victory, 
an  imPartial  judgment  must  award  by  far  the  highest  part  to  the 
w.t'rrtoo,  British  troops.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  English  and  King’s 
German  Legion  soldiers  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  thirty-seven  thousand, 
and  that,  including  the  Hanoverians,  the  whole  troops  on  whom  reliance 
could  be  placed  were  little  more  than  fifty  thousand,  and  that  they  were 
assailed,  for  above  live  hours,  by  continual  attacks  from  eighty  thousand 
veteran  French,  before  even  Bulow’s  Prussians  arrived  in  the  field  at  four 
o’clock,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  day  must  ever  be  reckoned  ns  the 
proudest  of  the  many  proud  days  of  English  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  arrival  of  Bulow’s  corps  at  that  hour,  which  com- 
pelled Napoleon  to  detach  eleven  thousand  of  his  Young  and  Old  Guard  to 
maintain  Planchenois  against  them,  and  consequently  withdrew  them  from 
the  field  of  battle  as  against  the  English,  went  far  to  diminish  the  superiority, 
and  bring  nearer  to  an  equality  the  military  forces  of  the  contending  armies. 
No  official  account  of  the  Prussian  loss  has  ever  been  published,  although 
it  is  slated  by  their  military  writers  to  have  amounted  to  6000;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  precision  what  their  share  in  the  fight  actually  was. 
Had  they  not  appeared  on  the  field  as  they  did  in  force  at  half-past  seven  at 
night,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  army  would  have  been  repuls- 
ed, because  their  last  attack  actually  was  so,  and  their  Old  Guard  routed 
before  Blucher’s  standards  were  seen  in  the  wood  issuing  from  St.-Lambert, 
or  the  Prussians  had  taken  any  part  further  than  in  drawing  off  the  eleven 
thousand  of  the  Guard  to  Planchenois,  from  the  fight,  by  Bulow’s  vigorous 
attack  at  four  o’clock.  The  victory,  however,  would  have  been  incomplete, 
and  probably  little  more  than  a bloody  repulse,  without  their  co-operation? 
and  possibly  the  superiority  of  the  French,  if  there  had  been  no  other  army 
in  the  field,  might  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  compel  the  British  to  retreat, 
by  menacing  their  flank  next  day,  as  lie  did  that  of  the  Hussians  after  the 
terrible  fight  of  Borodino.  It  was  unquestionably  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians 
which  rendered  the  victory  complete,  and  converted  a bloody  repulse  into 
a total  overthrow;  and  probably  but  for  the  prospect  of  their  co-operation, 
Wellington  would  never,  with  a force  so  inferior  in  military  strength,  have 
hazarded  the  risk  of  so  dreadful  a Conflict. 

6.  The  effect  of  Grouchy’s  not  coming  up,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
share  in  the  campaign,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  great  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  the  French  writers.  Without  doubt,  if  two-and-lhirty  thousand 
French  troops  had  come  upon  the  flank  of  the  British  army,  without  being 
followed  by  any  Prussians,  they  might  have  exposed  them  to  a defeat  as 
signal  as  Napoldon  himself  experienced,  from  a similar  attack  being  made 
upon  him  when  exhausted  by  the  fight.  But  were  Grouchy’s  troops  in  a 
situation  to  do  this?  Was  he  not  fully  matched  by  the  Prussians  under  Thiel- 
nian,  whom  he  combated  at  Wavrcs?  Had  not  the  Prussian  general  strict 
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orders  to  follow  Grouchy  closely?  And  what  would  it  have  availed  the  French 
if  the  latter  had  come  up  to  their  succour  with  52,000  men,  if  the  former, 
with  55,000,  at  the  same  time  reinforced  Blucher  and  joined  Wellington? 
It  is  by  entirely  keeping  out  of  view  this  important  fact  of  Grouchy  being 
fully  matched  at  Wavres,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  joining  Napoleon, 
without  Thiclman  at  the  same  lime,  with  a superior  force,  joining  Welling- 
ton, that  the  French  have  been  at  all  able  to  elevate  into  a degree  of  impor- 
tance the  alleged  failure  of  this  marshal  appearing  in  the  field  at  the  decisive 
moment.  And  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong  in  acting  as  he  did,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  hestrictly  obeyed  his  orders;  and  that,  if  there  was  any 
fault  in  the  case,  Napoleon  could  in  justice  ascribe  it  to  no  one  but  himself. 
vnilp',  Napoleon  and  Wellington  having  risen,  by  the  common  consent 
M«a*£d  of  men  to  the  highest  rank  on  their  respective  sides  in  the  great 
revolutionary  contest,  and  the  awful  strife  having  been  finally  de- 
termined under  their  guidance  on  a single  field,  like  that  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  under  the  banners  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  attention  of  men,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  will  bcforcibly  drawn  to  their  characters.  We  know,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  with  what  eagerness  we  yet  dwell  on  those  of 
the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  leaders  who  met  at  Zaina;  and  we  may  antici- 
pate with  confidence  a similar  undying  interest  in  the  comparison  between 
the  British  and  French  heroes  who  combated  at  Waterloo.  Happy,  indeed,  if 
the  pen  of  the  historian  could  keep  pace  with  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 
and  the  English  language  would  afford  the  means  of  painting,  in  a few 
touches,  with  the  hand  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  the  salient  points  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  deeds  arc  for  ever  engraven  on  the  records  of  mankind! 
Ira!frpo,"“  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely  individual  characters  : 
""’"  they  were  the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  respectively  headed 
in  the  contest.  Napoleon  had  more  genius,  Wellington  more  judgment : the 
former  combated  with  greater  energy,  the  latter  with  greater  perseverance. 
Rapid  in  design,  instant  in  execution,  the  strokes  of  the  French  hero  fell 
like  the  burning  thunderbolt : cautious  in  counsel,  yet  firm  in  action,  the 
resources  of  the  British  champion  multiplied,  like  the  vigour  of  vegetation, 
after  the  withering  stroke  had  fallen.  No  campaign  of  Wellington’s  equals  in 
genius  and  activity  those  of  Napoleon  in  Raly  and  in  France;  none  of  Napo- 
leon’s approaches  in  foresight  and  wisdom  that  of  Wellington’s  at  Tores  Ve- 
dras.  The  vehemence  of  the  French  Emperor  would  have  exhausted  in  a 
single  campaign  the  whole  resources  which  during  the  war  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  general ; the  caution  of  Wellington  would  have 
alienated  in  the  very  beginning  the  troops  which  overflowed  with  the 
passions  of  the  Revolution.  Ardour  and  onset  were  alike  imposed  on  the 
former  by  his  situation,  and  suggested  by  his  disposition  : foresight  and  per- 
severance were  equally  dictated  to  the  latter  by  his  necessities,  and  in  uni- 
son with  his  character.  The  one  wielded  at  pleasure  the  military  resources 
of  the  half  of  Europe,  and  governed  a nation  heedless  of  consequences,  cove- 
tous of  glory,  reckless  of  slaughter:  the  other  led  the  forces  of  a people  dis- 
trustful of  its  prowess,  avaricious  of  its  blood,  but  invincible  in  its  determi- 
nation. And  the  result,  both  in  the  general  war  and  final  struggle,  was  in 
entire  conformity  with  this  distinction  : Wellington  retired  in  the  outset  be- 
fore the  fierce  assault  of  the  French  legions,  but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution,  recoil  in  defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vcdras  : 
he  was  at  first  repeatedly  expelled  from  Spain,  but  at  last  lie  drove  the  in- 
vaders with  disgrace  across  the  Pyrenees  : he  was  in  the  beginning  sur- 
prized, and  welluigh  overpowered  in  Flanders,  but  in  the  end  he  baffled  all 
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Napoldon’s  efforts,  and  rising  up  with  the  strength  of  a giant,  crushed  at  once 
his  army  and  his  empire  on  the  Held  of  Waterloo. 

Sr™'!™!  The  personal  and  moral  character  of  the  two  chiefs  was  still  more 
ci.»r»cirt..  strikingly  opposed,  and  characteristic  of  the  sides  they  severally 
led.  Both  were  distinguished  by  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  steady 
purpose,  the  magnanimous  soul,  which  are  essential  to  glorious  achieve- 
ments : both  were  provident  in  council,  and  vigorous  in  execution : both 
possessed  personal  intrepidity  in  the  highest  degree  : both  were  indefatigable 
in  activity,  and  iron  in  constitution  : both  enjoyed  the  rarer  qualities  of 
moral  courage  and  fearless  determination.  But,  in  other  respects,  their 
minds  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  Napoleon  was  covetous  of 
glory,  Wellington  was  impressed  with  duty  : .Napoleon  was  reckless  of  slaugh- 
ter, Wellington  was  sparing  of  blood : Napoleon  was  careless  of  his  word, 
Wellington  was  inviolate  in  faith.  Treaties  were  regarded  by  the  former  as 
binding  only  when  expedient — alliances  valid  only  when  useful : obligations 
were  regarded  by  the  latter  as  obligatory,  though  ruinous;  conventions  sa- 
cred, even  when  open  to  objection.  Napoldon’s  wasting  warfare  converted 
allies  into  enemies;  Wellington’s  protecting  discipline  changed  enemies  into 
friends  : the  former  fell,  because  all  Europe  rose  up  against  his  oppression ; 
the  latter  triumphed,  because  all  Europe  joined  to  share  in  bis  protection. 
There  is  not  a proclamation  of  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  glory  is  not 
mentioned  and  duty  forgotten  : there  is  not  an  order  of  Wellington  to  his 
troops,  in  which  duly  is  not  inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  alluded  to. 
Singleness  of  heart  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  British  hero,  a sense  of 
duly  his  ruling  principle;  falsehood  pervaded  the  French  conqueror,  the 
thirst  for  glory  was  his  invariable  motive.  The  former  proceeded  on  the  be- 
lief, that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would  finally  work  out  the  end  : the  latter, 
on  the  maxim  that  the  end  would  in  every  case  justify  the  means.  Napoleon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  desolated  it  for  fifteen  years  with 
his  warfare  : Europe  placed  Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  and  he  gave 
it  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  The  one  exhibited  the  most  shining 
example  of  splendid  talents  devoted  to  temporal  ambition  : the  other,  the  no- 
blest instance  of  moral  influence  directed  to  exalted  purposes.  The  former 
was  in  the  end  led  to  ruin,  while  blindly  following  the  phantom  of  worldly 
greatness  : the  latter  was  unambitiously  conducted  to  final  greatness,  while 
only  following  the  star  of  public  duty.  The  struggle  between  them  was  the 
same  at  bottom  as  that  which,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  shook  the 
powers  of  heaven  : and  never  was  such  an  example  of  moral  government  af- 
forded as  the  final  result  of  their  immortal  contest. 
orXJS!  Time  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  usual  changes  on  its  wings.  The 
jjjjjj  from  Tlic  dynasty  °f  the  Restoration  proved  unequal  to  the  arduous  task 
m.  micni.  of  coercing  the  desires  of  the  Revolution,  weakened,  but  not  extin- 
guished, by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  : a new  generation  arose,  teeming  with 
the  passions  and  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  former  times ; and  the  revolt  of 
the  barricades  restored  the  tricolor  flag,  and  established  a semi-revolutionary 
dynasty  on  the  French  throne.  England  shared  in  the  renewed  convulsion 
consequent  on  these  momentous  events  : a great  organic  change  in  the  con- 
stitution placed  the  popular  parly  fora  course  of  years  in  power;  a temporary 
alliance,  founded  on  political  passion,  not  national  interest,  for  a time  united 
its  government  with  that  of  France;  and  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Thiers’s 
administration,  a request  was  made  to  the  British  to  restore  the  remains 
srpi.  .840.  of  their  great  Emperor  to  the  French  people.  This  request,  re- 
ceived ina  worthy  spirit  by  the  English  administration,  was  immediately  coin- 
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plied  with,  In  the  hope,  &3  it  wm  eloquently,  though  fallaciously  said  at  the 
time,  “ that  these  two  great  nations  would  henceforth  bury  their  discord  in 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon.”  The  solitary  grave  in  St. -Helena  was  disturbed  : the 
lonely  willow  no  longer  wept  over  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  : the  se- 
pulchre was  opened  in  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  island,  and  many  of 
his  faithful  followers  : and  the  winding  sheet,  rolled  back  with  pious  care, 
revealed  to  the  entranced  spectators  the  well-known  features  of  the  immor- 
tal hero,  serene,  undecayed,  in  his  now  canonized  military  dress,  as  when 
he  stood  on  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  The  body  was  removed  from  its 
resting-place  with  the  highest  military  honours:  the  British  army  and  navy 
In  the  island,  with  generous  sympathy,  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  ho- 
nour to  their  great  antagonist;  and  when  it  was  lowered  amidst  the  thunder 
of  artillery  into  the  French  frigate,  England  felt  that  she  had  voluntarily, 
but  in  a right  spirit,  relinquished  the  proudest  trophy  of  her  national  glory. 
Aod  ii, .ir  The  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  Europe 

mr*,Vr„'"'  on  board  the  Belle  Poule  frigate,  and  landed,  with  appropriate 
tft£h?nrrl>  honours, at  Havre  de  Grace.  From  thence  they  were  removed  to 
..liar,.  Paris,  with  a view  to  their  being  interred,  w ith  the  other  illustrious 
warriors  of  France,  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  The  re-interment,  which 
awakened  the  deepest  interest  in  France  and  over  Europe,  took  place  on  the 
d<*.  ii.  i«do.  f'ith  December  1810.  The  day  was  fine,  though  piercingly  cold ; 
but  such  was  the  interest  excited,  that  six  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  procession  approached  Paris  by  the 
road  from  Neuilly,  so  often  traversed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  his 
glory ; it  passed  through  the  now  finished  and  stupendous  arch  erected  to  the 
Grand  Army  at  the  barrier  of  Neuilly;  and  slowly  moving  through  the  Elysian 
fields,  reached  the  Invalides  by  the  bridge  of  la  Concorde.  Louis-Phiiippc 
and  all  his  court  officiated  at  the  august  ceremony,  which  was  |>erforuicd 
with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  splendid  church  of  the  edifice;  but  nothing 
awakened  such  deep  feeling  as  a band  of  the  mutilated  veterans  of  the  Old 
Guard,  who  with  mournful  visages,  but  a yet  military  air,  attended  the  re- 
mains of  their  beloved  chief  to  his  last  resting-place.  An  aged  charger,  once 
rode  by  the  Emperor  on  his  fields  of  fame,  survived  to  follow  the  colossal 
hearse  to  the  grave.  The  place  of  interment  was  worthy  of  the  hero  who  was 
now  placed  beneath  its  roof : it  contained  the  remains  of  Turcnne  and  Vau- 
ban,  and  the  paladins  of  France  : enchanting  music  thrilled  every  heart  as 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  tomb : the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  so  often 
vocal  to  his  triumphs,  now  gave  him  the  last  honours  of  mortality  : the 
genius  of  Marochctti  was  selected  to  erect  a fitting  monument  to  his  memory; 
and  the  bones  of  Napoleon  finally  reposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amidst 
the  “ people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well.”  Yet  w ill  future  ages  perhaps  re- 
gret the  ocean-girt  isle,  the  solitary  stone,  the  wffiow-trec.  Napoldon  will 
live  when  Paris  is  in  ruins : his  deeds  will  survive  the  dome  of  the  Invalides; 
— no  man  can  show  the  tomb  of  Alexander! 
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CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS. 


ARGUMENT* 

Importance  of  historical  review  to  mankind— Perpetual  alternation  of  progress  and  decline  in 
human  affairs— Errors  In  supposing  that  any  one  state  of  things  is  to  continue  permanent— 
General  progress  of  mankind  notwithstanding  these  vicissitudes— Steady  growth  of  improve- 
ment through  them  all— Failure  of  all  attempts  to  introduce  any  lasting  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  men  by  mere  changes  in  the  form  of  their  government -Expectations  of  the 
world  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution— Demonstration  of  their  fallacy  which 
that  convulsion  has  afforded— Entire  disappointment  of  these  expectations  in  its  external 
relations — Their  subsequent  failure  during  the  Restoration— Subsequently  in  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Southern  Europe— In  the  results  of  American  equality— And  in  the  effects  of  Reform 
in  the  British  Islands— This  all  flows  from  the  general  corruption  of  mankind— What  is 
meant  by  this  principle— Necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of  perfectibilily-Oppo- 
sile  effects  of  general  corruption— Views  of  the  popular  party  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  men— Opposite  conclusions  of  Experience  on  this  subject— These  opposite  views  will  for 
ever  divide  mankind— Explanation  which  this  affords  of  the  hostility  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  to  Christianity — Apparent  support  which  the  Christiau  religion  gives  to  Republican 
equality — And  causes  of  democratic  hostility  to  it— General  results  as  to  the  corruption  of 
all  classes—  Individuals  in  all  ranks  are  equally  inclined  to  evil — Whence  the  difference  in 
the  effect  of  civil  government  on  mankind— Advantages  of  Monarchical  government— Ad- 
vantages and  evils  of  Aristocratic  government— Great  powers  of  Democracy  as  a spring— 
Its  evils— Why  Democratic  evils  are  less  generally  complained  of  than  Aristocratic— What 
lias  led  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  all  Democratic  communities— Causes  of  the  different 
tendency  of  Aristocratic  and  Democratic  institutions— Permanence  of  the  interests  of  the 
holders  of  property— Training  of  the  higher  class  to  government  as  a profession— Interests 
of  holders  of  properly  lead  them  to  look  forward  to  the  future— Grievous  want  of  this  qua- 
lity in  the  great  body  of  mankind— Security  which  this  form  of  government  affords  against 
the  corruptions  of  power— Cause  of  the  prevalence  of  virtuous  moral  opinion  in  a rightly 
organized  community— And  of  the  rapid  corruption  of  opinion  in  Democratic  states— 
Example  of  this  difference  afforded  in  a public  theatre— Cause  of  the  general  cruelty  of 
Democracy-  Want  of  all  responsibility  in  the  real  rulers  of  Republican  societies — It  is  an 
open,  not  a close  Aristocracy,  which  is  attended  with  these  advantages— Evils  of  the  former 
species  of  government— Contention  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  in  all  free  states— Great 
effects,  and  brief  endurance,  of  combined  Aristocratic  direction  aDd  Democratic  Vigour- 
Reasons  of  this  moral  law— To  what  cause  is  the  general  tendency  to  decay  in  mankind  to  be 
ascribed -Increased  principles  of  vitality  in  modern  times— But  they  still  have  the  seeds  of 
decay  in  their  bosoms — Final  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  war  among  mankind— Its  apparent 
unmitigated  evils— But  real  tendency  to  stifle  the  selfish  by  the  generous  passions— Striking 
example  of  this  which  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  war  affords— Remarkable  physical 
conformation  of  Asia  in  this  respect,  and  its  difference  from  Europe  or  America— Effects  of 
this  difference  in  the  continual  regeneration  of  the  Asiatic  states— Which  was  unnecessary 
* in  Europe  and  America  from  the  internal  efforts  of  the  Democratic  principle — Continual 
alternations  of  action  and  reaction  which  are  in  consequeuce  exhibited  in  European  commu- 
nities—Examples  of  this  from  the  Reformation  and  French  Revolution- Ultimate  danger 
which  threatens  to  destroy  this'  vital  principle— Combination  of  this  provision  for  human 
progress  with  justice  dealt  out  to  individual  nations— Agency  by  which  this  administration 
of  affairs  is  effected— And  its  consistency  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  human  actions— 
Democracy  is  the  great  moving  power  in  mankind— And  the  principle  cause  of  the  disper^ 
sion  of  the  humau  race— Aristocracy  is  the  controlling  and  regulating  power— Irreparable 
evil  is  only  to  be  dreaded  when  either  has  destroyed  the  other— Which  was  what  was 
effected  in  France  by  the  Revolution— Its  vast  effect  on  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion 
—By  the  colonies  of  England  and  the  conquests  of  Russia— General  conclusion. 

importance  “ History,”  says  Bolingbroke,  “ is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
pies;”  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  mankind  in  past  times,  if 
mankind,  they  had  more  generally  acted  upon  the  experience  and  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  annals  of  their  forefathers.  Society,  it  is  true,  is 
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ever  changing;  the  human  race  isconlinuall  yiadvancing,  and  never  recedes; 
and  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  a combination  of  circumstances  occurs  again, 
precisely  similar  to  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Hut  amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  human  affairs,  and  the  increasing  progress  of  the  human  race, 
there  are  certain  general  principles  which  are  of  universal  application,  and 
the  neglect  or  observance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  attended  with  the 
same  consequences.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  those  principles,  hidden  from 
the  ordinary  gaze  amid  the  multiplicity  of  human  events,  that  the  great  use 
of  history  consists;  it  is  in  their  general  diffusion  through  all  the  thinking 
classes  of  the  community,  that  the  only  sure  foundation  either  for  social 
prosperity  or  national  security  is  to  be  found.  “ Man,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
“ only  differs  from  birds  and  beasts,  because  he  has  the  means  of  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  predecessors.  The  swallow1  builds 
the  same  nest  which  its  father  and  mother  built : the  sparrow  docs  not  im- 
prove by  the  experience  of  its  parents.  Our  ancestors  lodged  in  caves  and 
wigwams,  where  we  construct  palacesfor  the  rich,  and  comfortable  dwellings 
for  the  poor;— and  why  is  this?  Because  our  eye  is  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors’  improvements,  to  avoid  their  errors. 
This  can  only  l>e  done  by  studying  history,  and  comparing  it  with  passing 
events  (1).”  The  more  widely  that  the  people  are  admitted  into  a share  of 
government— the  more  direct  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
decision  of  the  legislature  has  become — the  more  indispensable  is  it  that 
these  principles  should  be  generally  inculcated  and  understood;  for  without 
wisdom  in  the  direction  of  government,  no  security  can  exist  either  for  na- 
tional or  individual  welfare — and  without  general  information  on  historical 
subjects  among  the  people,  they  will  rarely,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
immediate  necessity,  either  submit  to  the  sacrifices,  or  acquiesce  in  the  course, 
which  wisdom  requires. 

p.rpM.,.1  “ Whatever,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ makes  the  past  or  the  future 

ir  pV^'rr,"  predominate  over  the  present,  exalts  us  in  the  scale  of  thinking 
beings.”  The  words  are  familiar  to  every  one,  till  they  have  be- 
.ir.ir,,  come  trite;  but  the  thought  is  often  far  removed,  even  from  the 
most  contemplative  breasts.  To  rise  superior  to  the  pressure  of  cxist- 
ingevents,  to  generalize  at  once  from  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  draw 
inferences  in  regard  to  the  future,  which  shall  be  just  even  in  the  ever- 
changcful  current  of  human  affairs,  is  perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  philo- 
sophical power;  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  do  so  that  the  observer  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and  that  he  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  progress  among  mankind,  and  vast  changes  in  society  that  lie  sees 
around  him.  If  he  limits  his  observation  to  them  alone  he  will  be  led  as  widely 
astray  as  if  he  regarded  only  the  past,  and  cast  aside  all  observation  of  the 
present.  At  one  period,  qnd  in  some  countries,  mankind  appear  to  make 
the  most  rapid  progress;  their  numbers  multiply  with  incredible  rapidity, 
they  expand  in  every  direction,  and  come  to  exercise  a great,  sometimes 
a durable  influence  on  human  affairs.  At  other  times,  nations  become  sta- 
tionary, oreven  retrograde,  their  energies  seem  exhausted,  their  fire  is  burnt 
out ; and  centuries  elapse  without  their  giving  birth  to  one  original  thought, 
or  achieving  a single  action  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. In  the  first  period,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  apt  to  be  unduly  influenced 
by  the  strength  of  the  current  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  : he  sees 
every  thing  around  him  in  rapid  motion;  institutions  changing,  new  powers 
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rising  into  action,  old  influences  sinking  or  forgotten,  lie  not  unnaturally 
imagines  that  this  violent  current  is  to  continue  for  ever  the  same,  when,  in 
fact,  the  very  rapidity  of  its  motion  is  only  accelerating  the  period  when  it  is 
to  be  followed  by  a calm,  lie  forgets  that  the  rapids  of  Niagara  are  succeeded 
by  the  calm  expanse  of  bake  Ontario.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  observer  is 
often  led  unduly  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  his  species : indignant  at  the 
corruption  or  selfishness  with  which  he  is  surrounded ; unable  to  arouse 
his  countrymen  to  activity  or  public  virtue;  desponding,  from  observing  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs  sinking  in  the  scale  of  nations,  he  becomes 
hopeless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  vents  his  discontent  in  culling 
satires  on  the  prevailing  vices,  and  which  appear  to  form  the  melancholy 
termination  of  national  exaltation,  lie  forgets  that  such  a state  of  things  is 
not  eternal ; that  a remedy,  and  an  effectual  remedy,  is  provided  against  its 
evils  in  the  rise  of  other  stales,  the  advent  of  fiercer  passions,  or  the  inroad 
of  braver  nations;  and  that  as  certainly  as  the  bursting  vegetation  of  spring 
succeeds  the  torpid  vitality  of  winter,  so  surely  will  the  energy  and  powers 
of  mankind  come  to  revive  the  decaying  spirit  of  nations. 

It  is  a common  subject  of  complaint  with  the  writers  of  the  pre- 
onV.u’,  scnt  a?e'  which  is  in  a peculiar  degree  a period  of  progress,  that  a 
o. portion  of  the  community,  considerable  in  number  and  powerful 
prrmanrat.  from  the  possession  of  property,  fix  their  eyes  with  undue  partiality 
on  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors;  that  they  arc  blind  to  the  lights  of  the 
age,  solicitous  to  perpetuate  the  now  worn-out  and  expiring  system  of 
society,  and  insensible  to  the  continual  and  rapidly-increasing  iulluence  of 
new  elements  and  agents  upon  the  fabric  of  society.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
often  much  foundation  for  this  complaint;  and  many  of  the  most  calamitous 
convulsions  which  have  agitated  mankind  have  arisen  from  blindness  to  this 
progress,  and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  one  generation  institutions  which 
arose  in,  and  were  adapted  to  another.  But  the  error  is  not  the  less  manifest, 
though  now  it  is  the  more  general,  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  progress  of 
one  period  is  to  be  continual;  that  human  thought  and  human  wishes  arc 
invariably  to  run  in  one  channel  and  in  one  direction;  and  that  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  society  in  the  civilized  world  may,  with  confidence,  be  predicted 
from  the  tendency  of  its  movement  at  a particular  period.  The  greatest  po- 
litical writers  of  the  present  age  are  not  exempt  from  this  delusion.  When 
M.  de  Tocquevillc  asserts  that  the  evident  tendency  of  mankind,  both  in  the 
old  and  new  world, is  every  where  to  establish  democratic  ascendency;  that 
the  current  of  popular  ambition,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  popular 
power,  is  such  os  to  be  altogether  irresistible;  and  that,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
republican  institutions  are  the  evident  destiny  of  mankind — he  is  disregard- 
ing the  caution  of  the  sage,  and  not  permitting  the  past  and  the  future  to 
predominate  over  the  present,  lie  forgets  what  was  the  termination  of  Gre- 
cian democracy,  what  the  end  of  the  Homan  republic;  he  overlooks  the  vast 
reaction  which  over  great  part  of  modern  Europe  succeeded  the  first  burst 
of  the  Protestant  reformation;  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  transports  of  joy 
which  in  England  marked  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  unanimous 
e (Torts  of  Europe  in  our  own  times  to  throw  off  the  dreadful  oppression  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  eastern  sage  had  a far  deeper  insight  into  human 
affairs  who  desired  the  Sultan  to  inscribe  on  his  ring,  as  the  moral  alike  for 
adverse  and  prosperous  fortune,  “ And  this  too  shall  pass  away.” 

So  strongly  has  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  action  and  reacliou  impressed  * 
itself  upon  the  most  profound  observers  of  mankind,  that  a few  deep  think- 
ers in  every  age  have  held  that  human  affairs  proceed  not  in  a straight  line, 
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or  but  *u  a circle;  that,  literally  speaking,  the  aphorism  is  true,  that 
mankind  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; and  that  what  is  supposed  to 
aiaodinjt'  be  the  infusion  of  fresh  elements  into  society,  and  the  advent  of 
»fuidJlcU  a new  age  in  the  world,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  repeti- 
tion to  another  state  or  generation  of  the  same  eternal  round  of  valour, 
effort,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decline,  which  from  the  earliest 
periods,  like  the  seven  ages  of  individual  man,  has  marked  the  progress  of 
nations  from  their  nativity  to  their  grave.  It  most  be  confessed  that  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  as  they  are  exhibited, 
not  in  one  country  or  one  age,  but  on  an  extended  survey  of  mankind 
at  all  times,  affords,  with  reference  to  individual  states,  much  reason  for 
believing  that  this  disheartening  view  is  well  founded.  Hut  they  are  widely 
mistaken  who  anticipate  from  that  circumstance  a corresponding  succession 
of  progress  and  decline  in  the  general  fortunes  of  mankind.  Nothing  seems 
better  established,  from  the  most  extensive  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
than  the  fact,  that  an  unceasing  progress  may  be  observed  throughout  all  its 
changes  and  vicissitudes;  that  although  individual  nations  seem  liable  to  the 
ordinary  lot  of  mortality,  yet  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  partake  of  the 
immortality  of  the  works  of  nature;  and  that,  amidst  all  the  successive  rise 
and  fall  of  individual  slates,  a vast  system  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  species  is  to  be  discerned.  And  if  a fanciful  analogy  to  physical 
motion,  or  mathematical  figures,  is  to  be  admitted  to  illustrate  such  a pro- 
gress, perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  which  can  be  made  to  it  is,  to 
assimilate  the  advance  of  mankind  to  the  movement  ascribed  by  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomers,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Copernicus,  to  the  planetary  bodies; 
and  to  hold,  that  while  each  state  performs  in  due  season  its  own  separate 
revolution,  yet  the  centre  round  which  it  revolves,  sustained  by  the  arm  of 
Omnipotence,  is  continually  advancing, 
s^ihor  ^ wc  compare  the  extent  of  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
i»» prot r-  ledge,  and  the  scene  of  human  happiness  in  the  first  ages  recorded 
iTr",Ph  in  authentic  history,  in  the  days  of  Llcrodotus,  with  that  which 
rt.ISA*  now  obtains,  when  the  light,  then  faintly  glimmering  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  spread  over  the  whole  world  as  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  extend;  and  the  freedom  for  which  the  Grecian  republics 
then  heroically  contended,  has  extended  over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  into 
another  hemisphere;  ample  ground  for  the  most  cheering  anticipations,  in 
regard  to  lire  future  destiny  of  the  human  race,  will  be  found  to  exist.  The 
Greek,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman,  the  Persian  empires  have  successively 
fallen;  but  the  human  race  has  survived  all  the  catastrophes  which  for  a 
time  appeared  to  darken  its  prospects;  and  the  sacred  lire  transmitted  in  the 
human  breast  from  one  age  or  nation  to  another,  has  on  every  successive 
occasion  gleamed  forth  with  additonal  lustre,  and  now  illuminates  the  whole 
world  with  its  beams. 

A nearer  examination,  however,  of  the  progress  of  nations,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  a practical  acquaintance  with  mankind,  under 
imp.ti.Woiany  circumstances  or  stage  of  advancement,  will  probably  suggest 
«n  ?«"  an  important  modification  of  this  evident  law  of  social  progress;  and 
JSS'.'rf  **  unfold  the  principal  cause  to  which  the  continued  failure  of  all 
attempts,  by  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  or  social  condition 
of  the  people,  cither  to  elevate  their  character,  increase  their  happiness,  or 
avert  the  numerous  evils  incident  to  their  situation,  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
treasures  of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art,  the  triumphs  of  science,  constitute 
a permanent  addition  to  the  inheritance  of  mankind ; and  the  art  of  printing 
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lias  apparently  given  them  a durable  existence,  and  for  ever  preserved  for 
future  generations  the  acquisitions  of  the  past.  But  a very  slightacquaintance 
with  men,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  neither  in  these  acquisitions,  nor 
the  powers  that  they  confer,  that  live  secret  either  of  national  strength  or 
individual  elevation  is  to  be  found.  Intellectual  cultivation  is  unhappily 
proved,  by  all  history,  to  be  but  too  consistent  with  moral  neglect;  the 
spread  of  knowledge  with  the  diffusion  of  corruption;  the  triumphs  of  art 
with  degradation  of  character.  Nay,  so  uniformly  has  this  melancholy  pro- 
gress  hitherto  at  least  attended  the  greatest  intellectual  efforts  of  mankind, 
that,  till  within  the  last  sixty  years,  it  had  long  passed  into  a maxim  with  the 
wisest  philosophers  and  the  most  experienced  observers,  that  moral  eleva- 
tion and  nalioual  greatness  were  inconsistent  with  great  advancement  in  arts 
and  sciences;  and  that  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  “ in  the  infancy  of  a state, 
arms  do  prevail;  in  its  maturity,  arms  and  learning  for  a short  season;  in 
its  decline,  commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts." 

fi'lToftbt  Al  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  almost  uni- 
vcrsally  imagined  by  philosophers,  that  the  extension  of  know- 

ing  out  of  ledge,  the  humanizing  of  manners,  and  the  diffusion  of  education, 

Revolution,  had  provided  an  effectual  antidote  to  this  tendency  to  decay 
hitherto  always  observable  iu  human  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered 
a remedy  for  almost  all  the  moral,  and  even  the  physical  evils  of  humanity. 
The  more  that  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Itaynal,  and  all  that  school 
of  philosophers,  are  examined,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  this  po- 
sition formed  the  corner-stone  of  their  whole  system,  and  that  it  was  to  il- 
lustrate it  that  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  Condorcet  expressly  states,  in 
his  Life  of  Voltaire,  that  that  was  the  cardinal  point  of  his  philosophy  (1). 
Nor  arc  such  doctrines  confined  to  that  age  or  to  that  country.  The  doctrine 
of  human  pcrfectabilily — the  principle  that  there  is  an  indelinite  progress  in 
human  affairs,  not  only  in  mechanical  or  scientific  acquisition,  but  in  moral 
elevation  aud  social  happiness— is  so  agreeable  to  the  human  heart,  so  flat- 
tering to  human  vanity,  and  withal,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  generous  affec- 
tions, that  it  will,  in  all  probability,  to  the  end  of  the  world  constitute  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  popular  party  will  be  rested,  and  all  the 
visions  of  social  amelioration  justified.  It  is  already  the  prevailing,  in  fact 
almost  universal,  creed  in  America,  which  hardly  any  writer,  even  of  the 
highest  class,  in  that  land  of  freedom  ventures  to  gainsay  ; and  it  is  a doc- 
trine which  will  he  found  to  lie.at  the  root  of  the  principles  of  all  those  nu- 
merous parlies  in  Great  Britain  who  aim  at  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
mankind  by  merely  altering  their  political  institutions.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  to  enquire  to  what  extent  this  principle  is  well 
founded;  to  examine  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  human 
nature;  and  in  what  degree  it  is  warranted  by  the  past  annals  of  mankind. 

The  French  Revolution  affords  the  most  decisive  demonstration  which  the 
history  of  the  world  lias  yet  exhibited  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  this  opinion. 

(tV‘ Error  sod  leaor&BCe  arc  ihtsolteausas  of  will  enligbti-n  them  on  all  that  they  bate  to  fear 

Um*  misfortunes  ot  tljn  human  race  ; and  supersti-  from  the  priests  whoso  secret  influence  will  ever 
tioos  ctroTs  are  the  most  fatal,  teen  use  they  corrupt  menace  the  repose  of  nations  if  entire  liberty  of 
the  sources  of  ruatuiu,  ami  their  fatal  enthusiasm  writing  is  not  guaranteed;  for  perhaps,  before  the 
lends  to  tho  commission  of  crimes  without  remorse,  discovery  of  printing*  it  wa»  impossible  to  extricate 
The  more  men  are  enlightened,  the  freer  will  they  mankind  from  n yoke  as  shameful  as  it  is  fnt.il : and 
be,  and  the  loss  will  it  cost  them  la  bctJrjme  so.  us  long  as  tho  sacerdotal  power  i3  not  destroyed  by 
W hut  in  those  circumstances  is  the  duty  of  a pbilo*  reason,  there  is  no  medium  between  absolute  debase* 
aophrr?  To  attack  superstition  ; to  demonstrate  to  incut  and  dangerous  disturbances." — Vie  de  Vot- 
governments,  peace,  riches,  power,  as  the  infallible  this,  par  Coaiioacxr ; OLuvre*  de  Volta  mi,  i. 
reward  of  laws  which  secure  religious  freedom  Ho  J50. 
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D'nnoii-  it  was  avowedly  based  by  all  its  authors,  both  philosophical  and 
‘mTmu.7  political,  upon  the  principle  of  the  pcrfcctability  of  mankind : 
this  doctrine  was  repeated  in  all  their  writings  and  speeches, 
till  it  had  passed  into  a sort  of  universal  maxim  ; it  was  the  ground 
on  which  they  at  once  rested  their  legislation,  and  justilied  their  cruelties. 
« You  can  never,”  it  was  said,  “ give  the  people  too  much  power ; there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  their  abusing  it.  Tyranny  in  former  ages  has 
arisen  entirely  from  the  vices  of  kings,  the  ambition  of  ministers,  and  the 
arts  of  priests  ; when  the  great  and  virtuous  mass  of  the  people  are  admitted 
into  the  direction  of  affairs,  these  evils  will  at  once  cease,  because  those  will 
become  the  governors  whose  interest  it  is  to  be  well  governed.  Gentleness, 
philanthropy,  wisdom,  may  be  expected  universally  to  prevail,  when  the 
sovereignty  is  vested  in  those  who  are  all  equally  to  be  blessed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  virtues.  Possibly  much  suffering  may  have  been  indicted, 
some  injustice  may  doubtless  have  been  committed,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  these  blessings; but  these  evils 
are  temporary,  and  not  worthy  to  be  for  a moment  weighed  against  the  per- 
manent blessings  of  republican  institutions.”  We  may  conceive  what  must 
have  been  the  anguish  of  the  persons,  who,  after  promulgating  and  acting 
upon  these  principles,  found  themselves  and  their  country  involved  in  un- 
heard-of miseries  from  their  effects  ; when  they  saw  the  people  whom  they 
had  represented,  .and  whom  they  believed  to  be  so  innocent,  instantly,  on 
the  acquisition  of  power,  steeped  in  atrocities  infinitely  greater  than  had 
ever  disgraced  the  government  of  kings  or  the  councils  of  priests ; and  found 
that  the  middle  class,  whom  they  had  always  held  out  as  the  secure  deposi- 
taries of  public  virtue,  were  themselves  taking  the  lead  in  the  commission  of 
every  species  of  political  atrocity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  anxiety  to  avoid 
witnessing  such  fruits  from  their  efforts,  should  have  led  numbers  even  of  the 
most  enlightened  to  commit  suicide ; that  Itoland  should  have  been  found 
dead  on  the  wayside,  with  a writing  in  his  pocket,  testifying  that  he  “ cared 
not  to  live  in  a world  slainc-d  by  so  many  crimes;  ” and  that  Condorcet,  who 
had  carried  his  dreams  of  human  pcrfcctability  so  far  as  to  have  anticipated, 
from  the  combined  discoveries  of  science,  and  stilling  of  the  angry  passions 
of  the  human  breast  through  the  spread  of  freedom,  an  extension  of  human 
life  through  indefinite  ages,  should  have  been  led  to  shorten  bis  own  exis- 
tence, by  poison  administered  by  his  own  hand. 

Kmirr,ii,.  The  external  conquests  of  the  French  during  the  Revolutionary 
wars,  and  the  brilliant  but  devastating  and  disastrous  career  of 
i1"?*'1"'”  Napoleon,  were  nothing  but  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
«(»•>"  the  external  concerns  of  the  world.  This  observation  has  already 
“evnMion.  i)CPn  made  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  work  ; but  it  is 
one  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  never  can  be  sufficiently  enforced,  and 
illustrations  of  it  will  be  found  to  arise  in  almost  every  page  of  this  history. 
Of  all  the  dangers  to  be  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  popular  power, 
probably  that  which  was  least  anticipated  was,  that  it  would  lead  to  a gene- 
ral passion  for  war  and  foreign  conquest;  for  these  evils,  so  severely  felt  in 
every  age,  had  for  long,  by  the  common  consent  of  philosophers,  been  set 
down  to  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  cruelty  of  priests,  or  the  rivalry  of  mi- 
nisters. Yet  was  this  effect  immediately  found  to  follow'  from  it,  and  that  too 
with  such  fury  and  violence,  that  for  twenty  years  it  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  and  all  hut  prostrated  the  whole  military  powers  of  the  Continent 
before  the  Republican  bayonets.  To  any  one,  however,  who  considers  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  immediate  effects  of  a revolution,  and  the 
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passions  which  it  awakens  among  the  people,  it  must  at  once  appear  that 
such  a result  was  not  only  probable  but  unavoidable.  The  dreams  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  visions  of  philanthropists,  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Government  upon  a highly  democratic  basis,  the  immediate  and 
entire  cessation  of  wars  and  tumults,  and  the  advent  of  a general  period  of 
philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  mutual  charity,  among  mankind.  But  what 
was  the  effect  which  actually  occurred  ? Precisely  that  which  any  man  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  human  nature  would  have  anticipated,  which  the 
experience  of  every  ago  had  demonstrated,  and  which  a few  of  the  pro- 
foundcst  thinkers  had  foretold — viz.  that  the  working  classes  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  total  cessation  of  trade,  and  the  uni- 
versal terrors  of  the  capitalists;  that  the  expectations  of  the  middle  ranks 
became  unbounded;  that  the  wicked  passions  of  the  human  heart  immedi- 
ately burst  into  overwhelming  activity;  and  that  an  universal  stoppage  of 
employment,  and  starvation  among  the  poor,  were  found  to  coincide  with 
the  anticipated  social  resurrection  of  the  state.  At  the  same  lime  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  failure  of  the  revenue,  became  utterly  insolvent ; all  the 
methods  that  were  tried  of  restoring  the  finances,  by  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  seizure  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  and  issue  of  as- 
signats, proved  entirely  illusory,  and  in  their  ultimate  effects  became  the 
greatest  possible  aggravation  instead  of  an  alleviation  of  the  public  distress, 
by  the  overwhelming  ruin  which  they  brought  upon  private  families,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  capital  and  credit  which  they  occasioned,  lhus  the  Re- 
publican French  were  driven  into  the  career  of  foreign  conquest  alike  by 
financial  necessity,  democratic,  ambition,  and  popular  misery;  and  in  its 
excitements  and  glories  they  found  a transient  compensation  for  their  suf- 
ferings, until  the  oppression  and  wretchedness  which  it  had  brought  on  other 
nations,  roused  an  unanimous  feeling  of  resistance  throughout  Europe,  and 
brought  ou  their  dreadful  overthrow. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  confidently  hoped  by  the  friends 
Aevtoration,  of  popular  institutions,  that  notwithstanding  all  her  crimes  and 
all  her  sufferings,  Franec  at  length  was  about  to  receive  a reward  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  she  had  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  that,  under  the 
sway  of  a constitutional  monarch,  the  glorious  fabric  of  civil  liberty  would 
be  permanently  established  in  that  great  country.  If  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  is  alone  considered,  there  appeared 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  expectation  was  about  to  be  realized. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  weak  but  gentle  government,  peace  was  per- 
served ; the  carnage  of  Napoleon  was  in  great  part  repaired  by  the  vivifying 
powers  of  population;  industry  and  wealth  increased  to  an  incredible 
degree;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  guarantees  of  constitutional 
liberty,  were  established  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  iu  Continental 
Europe;  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people  indicated  the  existence 
of  a salutary  administration  of  public  affairs.  But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to 
the  Revolutionists,  “ as  long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sal  at  the  king’s  gate.”  The 
government  of  the  Restoration  was  obnoxious,  fur  it  reminded  them,  how 
innocently  soever  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  days  of  their 
humiliation;  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  long  pent  up,  came  at  last 
to  require  a vent ; the  restraints  of  morality,  law,  and  order,  were  felt  as 
insupportable,  by  a people  accustomed  to  the  license  of  anarchy  and  the 
splendours  of  military  conquests;  and  the  imbecile  hands  of  a race  of  |>acific 
monarchs  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  restraining  the  fiery  coursers  of  a. 
Revolution.  Thus  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration  fell,  and  with  it  all  the 
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hopes  of  governing  France  by  the  powers  of  a constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  moral  influences  of  religion,  morality,  and  public  spirit.  In  the 
vigorous  hands  of  Louis  Philippe,  a very  different  and  far  more  suitable 
mode  of  government  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  been  established. 
The  forms  of  a constitutional  monarchy  were  retained,  but  its  spirit  was  an- 
nihilated; the  army  was  immensely  augmented;  the  public  expenditure 
increased  a half;  the  ordonnances  which  had  occasioned  the  fail  of 
Charles  X.  were  re-enacted  with  additional  severity;  formidable  fortifica- 
tions erected  round  Paris;  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  permanently 
quartered  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  tho  reality  of . military  government 
established.  . • , i , r ,, 

And  In  the  Still  the  advocates  of  democratic  equality,  and  the  believers  in 
JT.Kaiti  human  perfectability,  were  not  discouraged.  They  looked  for  a 
«f  satopo.  realization  of  their  dreams  in  the  efforts  of  iheCarbonari  of  Naples, 
of  the  patriots  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the  ultra-liberals  of  Spain.  Dishearteniug 
indeed  was  the  result  of  all  these  expectations.  In  the  two  former  countries, 
the  efforts  of  the  republicans  were  overthrown  with  hardly  any  resistance; 
in  the  latter,  the  attempts  of  the  1 (evolutionists,  after  occasioning  a dreadful 
civil  war,  which  for  eight  years  bathed  the  Peninsula  in, blood,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  prostration  of  the  crown,  the  .ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  a military  despotism,  rivalling  in  se- 
verity, as  the  previous  efforts  of  Us  supporters  had  equalled  in  atrocity, 
that  which  formed  the  termination  and  punishment  of  the  French  He  volu- 
tion. 

An,)  in  it.*  Even  then,  the  sangaine  hopes  of  the  believers  in  the  innocence 
ST,',?™  of  mankind  and  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectability  were  not 
cqwmy.  altogether  cast  down.  “These  calamitous  results,  it  was  said, 
were  the  consequences  only  of  the  corruptive  oppressions  and  vices  of  the 
old  world  : the  reaction  against  ages  of  former  misrule  has  been  so  violent 
as  to  have  defeated  its  object,  and  thence  the  generalfoilure  of  all  attempts 
to  establish  liberty  and  equality  in  the  old  world.  Hut  in  the  new,  a very 
different  result  may  be  anticipated ; there,  the  human  race  have  begun  their 
career  unmanacled  by  the  fetters  of  former  despotism  ; no  pre-existing  evils 
exigt  to  avenge;  the  career  of  freedom  will  be  unstained  by  blood,  and 
amidst  the  untrodden  riches,  and  unbounded  capabilities  of  its  forests,  the 
glorious  fabric  of  liberty  will  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  universal  education 
and  equality.”  How  have  these  expectations  been  realized?  Why,  in  no 
other  way  than  that,  amidst  all  the  unbounded  room  for  expansion  which  the 
human  race  there  enjoys,  the  innate  propensities  of  the  human  heart  have 
been  not  less  conspicuous  Shan  on  the  old  theatre  of  European  contention ; 
that  even  the  boundless  riches  of  the  far  west  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  vent  for  the  soliish  and  angry  passions  of  the  human  breast; 
that  all  the  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  millions  of  slaves 
have  been  strenuously  resisted  in  one  part  of  the  country,  while  in  another, 
the  most  violent  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  national  establishments, 
on  which  the  credit  and  even  the  existence  of  the  mercantile  classes  were 
dependent;  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  to  an  unheard  of  extent,  have  pro- 
strated commercial  wealth,  and  popular1  injustice  has  already  begun  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  national  debt;  that  indepeudeuce 
of  thought,  and  dignity  of  character,  have  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  numbers,  and  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  perpetrated 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  tyrant  majority,  with  entire  im- 
punity, of  so  frightful  a character,  that  they  exceed  iu  cruelty  all  the  savage 
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atrocity  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  have  made  the  Americans  fain  to 
seek  a parallel  for  them  in  the  hideous  persecutions  and  iniquities  which 
have  for  ever  disgraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Fmi»r»  of  Great  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  in  the  British  islands, 
that  the  vast  organic  change  which  convulsed  the  country  in 
KS.  18M,  would  terminate  in  such  an  improved  frame  of  government 
as  would  in  this  asylum  of  constitutional  freedom  at  last  realise  the  hopes  of 
so  many  of  the  ardent  friends  of  humanity.  Hitherto,  however,  the  result  has 
certainly  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  this  country  is  destined 
to  form  any  exception  to  the  inferences  dcducible  from  so  many  previous 
examples  of  anticipated  success  and  realized  failure.  It  will  be  the  province  of 
some  future  historian  to  point  out  with  pride  the  superior  moderation  and 
order  which  have  distinguished  the  English  Revolution  from  the  more  san- 
guinary convulsions  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  the  greater  ease 
with  which  its  inhabitants  have  fallen  back,  after  the  contest  was  over,  into 
habits  of  peace,  and  the  established  channels  of  constitutional  warfare. 
Yet  must  he  at  the  same  time  record,  that  symptoms  of  no  unequivocal  kind 
have  appeared,  of  as  dangerous  a spirit  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
people,  as  in  the  most  violently  excited  portions  of  the  French  population; 
that  the  flames  of  Bristol,  of  Nottingham,  and  of  Birmingham,  have  demon- 
strated, that  the  torch  cart  be  wielded  with  as  infuriated  hands  in  Great  Bri- 
tain as’  either  in  France  or  America ; that  the  dreams  of  the  socialists,  and 
the  projects  of  the  chartists,  tend  to  a demoralization  of  society  as  tho- 
rough, and  spoliation  of  property  as  complete,  as  were  contemplated  by 
the  followers  of  Batwuf,  or  the  partisans  of  Chaumctle;  that  the  complaint 
of  the  working  classes  now  is,  that  none  of  their  grievances  have  been 
removed  by  the  diffusion  of  more  popular  power  into  the  legislature,  while 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  lws,  by  democratic  selfishness,  been  grievously 
abridged;  that  the  comparatively  bloodless  termination  of  the  strife  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  patriotic  conduct  aud 
bold  front  of  the  holders  of  property,  than  to  the  greater  geutleuess  or  sense 
of  justice  in  its  enemies;  and  that  in  external  affairs,  the  spirit  of  democra- 
tic government*  at  once  parsimonious  at  homo  and  aggrossive  abroad,  has 
not  only  induced  the  most  formidable  financial  embarrassments  in  the  state, 
but  involved  the  nation  in  disasters  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced, and  which  have  shaken  lo  its  foundation  Iho  solid  fabric  of  tha 

British  Empire.  ■ • • . 

ihh  .11  Consequences  so  uniform,  and  yet  so  unexpected  by  the  advo- 
cates  of  human  porfectabiiiiy,  evidently  point  lo  the  operation  of 
some  groat  law  of  nature,  against  which  all  these  efforts  for  social 
wfiuoi  amelioration  have  been  so  signally  shattered,  and  which  in  every 
age  has  led  to  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  every  project  formed  for  the  im- 
- provemenl  of  human  institutions,  based  on  democratic  principles.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  it  is  that  has  occasioned  all  these  results,  aud  so  often 
blasted  the  horpKiS'of  so  many  of  the  warmest  frieuds  of  humanity.  It  is  no 
new  or  unknown  principle  that  has  had  this  effect;  it  is  announced  in  the 
earliest  records  of  humanity,  and  stands  proclaimed  in  every  subsequent 
• page  of  history ; but  it  is  a doctrine  which  Ihe  self-love  of  mankind  will,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  always  render  the  last  to  be  generally  rocoived.  It  is 
the  principle  of  iujuav  coRncmox. 

wiut  a [n  referring  to  this  principle,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert,  as  has 
£<ioripi«.'  i'been  sometimes  erroneously  imagined  by  divines,  that  any  in- 
herent taint  has  descended  to  the  human  race  from  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
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rents,  like  an  hereditary  physical  disease,  independent  of  their  own  actings 
as  free  agents.  For  such  a position  no  authority  can  be  found  in  any  pas- 
sage of  scripture  when  properly  considered ; nor  is  any  countenance  given  to 
it,  either  by  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  or  observation  of  the  Divine  admi- 
nistration. What  is  meant  is  a different  position,  equally  consonant  to  the 
divine  justice  and  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  viz. : that  every  individual 
is  born  innocent,  but  with  dispositions  to  evil,  and  dispositions  so  strong,  that 
in  no  instance  whatever  is  their  effect  altogether  avoided;  and  that  without 
the  most  sedulous  care  and  incessant  efforts,  aided  by  all  the  inllucnce  of 
religion,  every  person  will  inevitably  be  led,  under  the  guidance  of  bis  pas- 
sions, into  criminal  actions.  Whether  such  a doctrine  is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  may  be  left  to  the  innate  consciousness  of  every  human 
breast.  Let  him  that  feels  himself  innocent  throw  the  lirst  stone.  Whether  it 
is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  mankind  in  private  life,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  every  one  from  thp  conduct  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted,  and  the  more  extensive  and  practical  that  acquaintance  is,  the 
more  strong  will  be  his  convictions  on  the  subject;  and  in  social  affairs,  and 
the  contest  of  nations,  its  truth  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  every  page  of  history, 
from  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  the  present  hour.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
prolwbly  the  last  doctrine  that  ever  will  be  embraced  by  the  great  body  of 
mankind ; and  the  insensibility  to  it,  or  determination  to  resist  it,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  whole  innumerable  disasters,  which  in  every  age  have  made 
democratic  ascendency  terminate  in  misery,  bloodshed,  and  ruin.  Superficial 
observers  will  ask,  what  has  social  amelioration  or  political  discussion  to  do 
with  theological  disputes,  or  questions  of  original  sin ; they  might  as  well 
ask  what  has  population  to  do  with  the  passion  of  sex  or  warlike  triumphs 
with  military  courage. 

Concede  10  C'c  popular  party  and  the  advocates  of  human  perfec- 
of  i it,*  p,  in  - lability  the  principles  with  which  they  uniformly  set  out,  and 
which  they  hold  out  as  axioms  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
political  philosophy,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions  for 
republican  institutions  and  self-government, for  which  they  contend.  Admit 
with  them  that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  inclined  to  gentleness,  benevo- 
lence, and  philanthropy;  that  the  savage  or  the  hunter  is  a model  of  every 
virtue;  that  angry  passions  are  instilled  into  the  breast  of  man  in  subsequent 
times  by  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the  delusions  of  priests,  and  the  oppression 
of  wealth  ; concede  the  dogma  that  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  progress 
of  education  are  lilted  to  extirpate  all  the  cruel  and  savage  propensities  of 
mankind,  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  general  reign  of  innocence  and  peace; 
admit  that  the  many,  if  permitted  to  govern,  will  avoid  the  passions,  iniqui- 
ties, and  cupidity  of  thefew;  and  the  argument  for  self-government  becomes 
irresistible.  Ul  l ives  fclicilcr  vivant,  is  unquestionably  the  object  both  of 
legislation  and  political  philosophy;  and  if  it  be  once  discovered  that  the 
principles  of  the  majority  of  mankind  will  always  be  inclined  to  the  side  of 
moderation,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  it  is  impossible  too  soon  to  commence  by 
universal  democratic  institutions  the  advent  of  the  second  age  of  gold, 
toju;  Concede,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Christian  philosopher,  or  the 
'!«*  experienced  observer  of  mankind,  the  conclusions  at  which  they 

in",  “f'  both  arrive;  admit  with  them  that  the  human  heart  contains  the 
wmplk.ii.  spring  at  once  of  good  and  of  bad  actions;  that  the  former,  though 
often  predominant  in  the  end,  by  the  intluencc  of  religion,  effort,  and  culti- 
vation, arc  uniformly  w'cakcr  in  the  outset  than  the  latter;  admit,  what 
few  experienced  in  the  ways  ol  man  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  that  the  “heart 
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s deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  ■wicked;”  admit  with  them  that 
the  temptations  to  sin  are  powerful,  immediate,  and  such  as  instantly  strike 
and  captivate  the  senses,  while  the  inducements  to  virtue  arc  remote,  slow 
of  growth,  and  difficult  of  execution;  that  immediate  gratification  and  plea- 
sure are  the  rewards  held  out  by  the  former,  and  labour,  effort,  and  self- 
denial,  the  sacrilices  required  in  the  commencement  by  the  latter;  admit 
further,  that  these  opposite  sets  of  motives  to  action  are  placed  before  beings 
universally  desirous  of  immediate  enjoyment,  and  in  comparatively  few  in- 
stances accessible  to  the  influence  of  remote  or  distant  considerations;  admit 
these  things,  and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  the  idea  of  self  government  is  an 
entire  delusion;  that  the  great  body  of  mankind,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
plunge  headlong  into  the  career  which  promises  immediate  gratification  to 
their  interests  or  their  passions,  without  any  regard  to  ultimate  consequences, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next;  and  that  violence,  injustice,  and  ultimate 
bloodshed,  must  inevitably  result  from  opening  the  floodgates  which  admit 
the  unrestrained  passions  of  the  human  iicart  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of 
public  affairs. 

uJTJo"'.i.r  Discrepancies,  not  less  irreconcilable,  separate  the  two  parties 
!,„  which  now  divide  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
iffi.ii'  the  majority  of  men  in  all  ages.  The  advocates  of  human  perfccla- 
o(*m“n^r  bility  admit,  that  in  times  past  the  majority  of  men  in  most  coun- 
tries have  been  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  legislation,  and  that 
they  have  been,  in  a great  measure,  of  necessity  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a few.  But  this,  they  allege,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  cultivation ; that  a totally  different  result  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
habit  of  political  discussion;  and  that  great  as  have  been  the  dangers  of  sud- 
denly admitting  benighted  man  into  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  they 
would  all  vanish  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the  rising  sun  of  knowledge. 
SlJJ-hf.'ion.  I*1®  moro  experienced  observers  of  human  affairs  reason  after  a 
or  f.icodifferent  manner.  They  maintain  that  the  great  distinction  between 
subject,  the  mass  of  mankind  and  the  small  body  of  thinking  men  to  be 
found  among  them,  consists  in  the  different  degrees  by  which  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  distant  consequences  ; that  in  all  assemblies  of  men,  of  whatever 
rank,  if  at  all  numerous,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  induce  the  majo- 
rity to  take  into  view  remote  consequences;  that  present  relief,  present  gra- 
tification, or  present  advantage,  constitute  the  motives  which  universally 
sway  the  great  majority : and  that  these  dispositions  are  even  more  conspi- 
cuous among  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  society,  than  in  those  pos- 
sessed of  property,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  a moral  and  relined 
education.  H this  position  be  conceded,  it  at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
possibility  of  successfully  entrusting  the  management  of  public  affairs  to  a 
mere  majority  of  men,  independent  of  the  qualification  of  property  or  edu- 
cation; since  the  very  first  requisite  of  government  is  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  dangers  which  are  not  visible  to,  or  are  disregarded  by  the  majority 
of  men;  and  the  very  derivation  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being 
— Providence — implies  that  the  quality  of  foresight  is  tile  one  which  forms 
the  leading  characteristic  of  government  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe. 

These  These  two'  subjects  of  the  general  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human 

views  will  heart,  and  of  the  universal  want  of  foresight  among  the  majority 
dlviri.*1  r of  men,  constitute  the  fundamental  points  of  difference  between 
muihiuu.  ij)C  iwo  parties  which  now  divide  the  world ; and  neither  will  ever 
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be  ablo  to  maintain  a successful  combat  against  llio  other,  either  by  reason 
or  force  of  arms,  but  by  constantly  basing  their  arguments  upon  one  or  other 
of  these  grounds.  Sanguine  visions  of  the  future,  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
capacity  and  virtue  of  human  nature,  warm  anticipations  of  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  tho  species,  ever  have  and  ever  will  constitute  the  strength  of 
the  popular  party,  and  will  in  every  age  not  fail  to  enlist  on  their  side  not 
only  the  selfish  and  the  vicious,  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of  every  res- 
traint, human  and  divine,  bnt  also  a considerable  and  sometimes  an  over- 
whelming portion  of  the  philanthropic,  the  enthusiastic,  and  tho  benevolent, 
in  all  classes.  A constant  recurrence,  on  the  other  hand,  to  human  iniquity, 
a loud  denunciation  of  the  extent  to  which  it  pervades  all  ranks  and  all 
classes,  a sedulous  inculcating  of  the  principle,  that  virtue  can  be  attained 
only  by  exertion  nnd  religious  inllucnce,  and  that  the  direction  of  affairs  can 
be  entrusted  only  to  those  whoso  habits  of  foresight,  moral  and  mental  qua- 
lifications, entitle  them  to  assume  the  lead,  must  bo  the  basis  on  which  the 
principles  of  the  opposite  party  must  be  rested.  As  oblivion  of  the  past,  and 
anticipation  only  of  the  future,  constitute  tho  strength  of  the  one  party,  so 
actual  experience  and  historical  authority  furnish  the  strength  of  tho  other. 
Hence  the  one  alleges  that  history  is  an  old  almanack ; the  other,  that  it  is 
the  great  basis  on  which  all  political  knowledge  must  be  reared.  Hut  the 
laltor  principles  will  never  bo  placed  on  a proper  foundation,  nor  will  those 
who  hold  them  over  assume  a position  from  which  they  cannot  by  possibility 
be  forced,  until  they  fairly  take  their  stand  on  this  ground,  and  boldly  front 
all  the  obloquy  to  which  it  will  expose  them;  bnt  if  they  do  so,  their  prin- 
ciples, however  disagreoable  to  human  vanity;  can  never  be  overthrown ; for 
experience  will  ever  demonstrate  their  universal  application,  nnd  the  very 
men  who  are  most  loud  in  declaiming  against  their  falsehood,  will  in  gene- 
ral, by  their  conduct,  afford  the  most  signal  proof  of  their  truth. 
pimTtaw  Thcso  c0nsi<lerations  explain  a fact,  which  would  otherwise  be 
Kfutuidrj  wholly  inexplicable;  but  the  illustrations  of  which  may  never- 
thcless  be  observed  in  every  page  of  history,  viz.— that  tho  popular 
Dmotracj.  an(j  democratic  party,  so  far  from  resting  on  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  general  evince  the  most  deadly  hostility  to  its  tenets, 
and  that  its  principles  form  the  comer-stono  of  the  opposite  body,  who 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  property  and  education.  During  tho 
first  fervour  of  the  deformation,  indeed,  the  stubborn  supporters  of  religious 
freedom  formed  o temporary  alliance  with  political  enthusiasts,  and  the 
puritans  of  Cromwell  stood  side  by  side  with  the  republicans  and  fifth- 
monarchy  men  ; but  that  was  a temporary  union,  arising  from  mutual  neces- 
sity, which  did  not  long  survive  tho  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth. 
Religious  freedom,  iu  truth,  was  the  object  for  which  the  Protestants  fought 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  civil  liberty  was  regarded  only  so  far  as  it  might 
prove  conducive  to  spiritual  independence.  It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  real  democratic  spirit  was  first  fully  developed,  and  then  it  was  at 
once  rested  on  the  dogma  of  human  pcrfectabilily  : its  advocates  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  native  innocence  of  man,  and  inculcated  a total  separation  from 
all  the  restraints  of  religion  ; and  before  the  close  of  the  contest,  tho  coDlcnd- 
ing  parlies  had  universally  hoisted  their  true  colours,  nnd  liberty,  philosophy, 
indulgence,  were  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  one  side;  and  religion,  self- 
denial,  duty,  on  those  of  the  other. 

if  we  consider,  however,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  such  a 
rosull  must  appear  at  first  sight  not  a little  surprising.  More  thun  any  religion 
that  ever  existed,  the  religion  of  tho  gospel  provides  for  tho  poor,  and  en- 
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Apparent  joins  duties  on  the  great  among  mankind . Alone  of  all  other  faith*, 
oi'cBr'u-'ry  it  from  the  outset  proclaims  the  universal  equality  of  mankind  in 
$«£»  the  sight  of  heaven ; it  preaches  in  an  especial  manner  the  gospel  to 
wiuc.piM.  ihe  poor;  it  denounces  greater  risks  of  ultimate  punishment  to  tho 
rich  than  to  the  indigent;  and  incessantly  inculcates  the  duty  of  charity  to 
the  unfortunate  as  the  first  of  Christian  graces,  and  which  will  alone  cover  a 
multitude  Of  sins.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that  a faith  of  this  description, 
inculcating  doctrines  so  eminently  favourable  to  the  poorer  ranks,  and  so 
subversive  of  all  distinction  in  tho  different  classes  of  men,  at  least  in  moral 
responsibility,  has  not  been  universally  seized  upon  as  the  very  corner-stone 
of  the  popular  party  throughout  the  globe? 
coowi.r  Simply  because  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the  doctrine  of 
JS'dISw!*1*  human  corruption;  because,  if  it  announces  the  universal  equality 
cr«c,  10  u.  of  men  jn  Hie  sight  of  heaven,  it  as  loudly  proclaims  their  universal 
tendency  to  guilty  indulgence;  because  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea, 
that  alterations  in  the  form  of  government,  how  important  soever  in  them- 
selves, will  be  of  the  least  effoct  in  remedying  human  evils,  unless  .accom- 
panied, or  preceded  by,  n corresponding  change  in  the  active  dispositions  of 
men ; and  that  the  only  reform  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  least  efficacy,  is  the 
reform  of  the  human  heart.  Sedulously  avoiding  tho  mention  of  external 
things,  hardly  ever  alluding  to  tho  forms  either  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
government,  except  to  inculcate  obedience  to  existing  authority,  it  as  uni- 
formly proclaims  the  equal  responsibility  of  the  governors  and  the  governed; 
and  imposes  upon  both,  under  equal  sanctions,  the  duty  of  integrity  in  con- 
duct and  charity  in  feeling.  It  loudly  proclaims  the  iniquity  of  the  world  and 
the  miseries  of  mankind;  it  tolls  us  that  a remedy  exists  for  these  multifarious 
evils ; but  it  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  remedy  does  not  consist  in 
substituting  the  government  of  the  many  for  the  government  of  the  few,  but 
in  the  adoption  by  all,  whether  in  or  out  of  authority,  of  the  golden  rule,  to 
do  to  others  as  they  would  that  they  should  do  unto  them.  Thence  it  is  that 
the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  so  generally  obnoxious  to  the  democratic  parly 
all  the  world  over ; for  it  at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  their  dreams  of  human 
perfectability,  and  announces,  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils,  the 
extirpation  of  existing  and  wide-spread  wickedness.  It  prescribes  a contest 
to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few;  but  it  is  not  a contest  with  temporal  power, 
but  with  spiritual  temptation — its  theatre  is  not  the  arena  of  politics,  but  the 
recesses  of  the  breast.  And  yet  few  experienced  observers,  either  of  the 
streams  of  human  events,  or  mankind  as  they  exist  around  them,  will  pro- 
bably doubt  that  it  is  there  only  that  a really  efficacious  reform  can  be  adopted; 
and  that,  if  the  one  thing  needful  is  generally  done,  then  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  What  is  effected  elsewhere. 
om«*i  ^ Instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  alterations 
tb**cornip-  in  the  form  of  government  should  lie  the  great  object  of  patriotic 
effort,  and  that  important  social  benefits  may  be  effected  by  such 
changes,  unattended  with  moral  improvement,  the  precepts  of  religion, 
equally  with  the  results  of  experience,  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only 
secure  foundation  that  can  he  laid  for  general  amelioration  is  in  private 
rectitude;  that  the  heart  is,  literally  speaking,  the  fountain  from  which  the 
issues  both  of  individual  and  social  improvement  must  flow;  and  that  unless 
moral  and  religious  cultivation  have  preceded  tho  acquisition  of  political 
power,  it  will  speedily  be  converted  into  an  engine  merely  for  indulging  all 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast.  And  this  explains  how  it  happens, 
that  in  some  simple  and  remote  countries,  such  as  the  Swiss  cantons,  even  a 
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pure  democracy  lias  been  found  to  exist  for  centuries  without  inducing  any 
public  calamities;  while  iu  others,  more  advanced  in  civilization,  nosooner 
have  political  privileges  been  given  to  the  people,  than  they  instantly  applied 
them  to  the  worst  purposes,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  selfish 
characters  in  the  community,  and,  like  victorious  soldiers  after  the  storm  of 
a town,  broke  out  into  the  most  unbridled  excesses  of  rapine,  lust,  and  social 
conflagration.  It  is  the  want  of  moral  restraint  which  lets  in  all  this  flood  of 
evils ; and,  generally  speaking,  the  danger  of  their  overwhelming  society 
upon  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  people,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  religious  influence,  the  age,  and  corrupted  state  of  the  com- 
munity. 

TuMa'b'ia  ^ cannot  *Je  sa'd  that  any  class  of  society  is  exempt  from  this  in- 
,a"k',"  herent  weakness;  or  that  in  any  hands,  whether  few  or  many,  the 
possession  of  power  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  its  abuses.  All  have 
equal  need  of-the  internal  restraint  of  moral  principle;  and  all,  to 
improve  that  principle,  require  external  coercion.  Whoever  asserts  that  the 
absolute  government  of  kings  is  the  best  form  of  civil  society,  and  that  they 
may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  human  affairs,  is 
a mere  flatterer  of  courts,  and  his  opinion  is  belied  by  every  page  of  history. 
Whoever  asserts  that  an  oligarchy  or  an  aristocracy  stand  in  need  of  no 
restraint,  because  their  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  people  on 
their  estates,  and  because  the -greatest  efforts  of  nations  have  been  achieved 
by  their  means,  is  not  less  insensible  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  or  less  apt,  if 
his  opinions  are  implicitly  followed,  to  mislead  the  world.  Whoever  asserts 
that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  capable  of  the  arduous  duty  of  self- 
government,  that  democratic  institutions  are  the  only  true  foundation  for  - 
good  administration,  and  that  abuse  of  power  need  never  be  apprehended  in 
their  hands,  because  they  are  at  once  beyond  its  seductions  and  exposed  to 
its  evils,  is  not  less  a sycophant  of  power  than  the  eulogist  of  courts  or  the 
minion  of  aristocracy;  and, his  flatteries  are  only  the  more  dangerous  that 
they  are  addressed  to  a larger,  a more  impassioned,  and  a less  enlightened 
circle  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  halls  of  princes  or  the  precincts  of  nobles. 
difference1*  How  then  has  it  happened,  if  all  mankind  are  thus  equally  cor- 
u ruPl>  and  disposed  to  farm  out  political  power  for  no  other  purpose 
but  self-aggrandizement,  that  so  marked  a distinction  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  different  effects  of  different  forms  of  government 
upon  human  society,  and  whence  the  astonishing  variety  in  the  progress  and 
elevation  of  mankind  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  forms  of  government?  The  question  is  a natural  one,  and 
if  the  foregoing  principles  are  well  founded,  it  must  meet  with  a solution  in 
consistency  with  them.  And  a very  slight  consideration  must  be  sufficient  to 
explain,  not  only  how  this  great  diversity  has  happened,  but  to  point  in  the 
most  decisive  manner  to  the  form  of  government  winch  promises  the  greatest 
social  happiness  and  public  elevation.  ' 

Mo»«rci,.r0l  Since  the  creation  of  man,  a vast  majority,  probably  at  least  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  human  race  have  existed  under  the  government  of 
'■sc.  single  monarchs  or  chiefs,  exercising  nearly  absolute  power  within 
their  separate  principalities.  Not  to  mention  other  examples  that  must  be 
familiar  to  every  reader,  the  whole  of  Asia,  embracing  six  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race,  has,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  been  .uniformly  governed  by  the  absolute 
power  of  a single  individual.  Certaiu  restraints  upon  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  human  power  have  no  doubt  existed  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
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of  (he  world;  but  they  consist  not  in  any  limitation  of  power  in  the  sultan  or 
chief,  but  in  his  occasional  dethronement : the  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
oppression  is  not  the  limitation  of  authority,  hut  the  murder  of  the  despot. 
Great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  in  every  age  have  (lowed  from  the 
selfishness,  the  raparity,  and  iniquities  of  these  arbitrary  governors  of  their 
species,  it  is  yet  evident  that  there  must  be  some  general  and  substantial 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  their  rule,  or  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
terminated  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  Lightly  as  European  in- 
dependence may  think  of  Asiatic  despotism,  philosophy  will  not  despise  a 
a system  of  government  under  which  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  have 
subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  lime;  and  which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in 
universal  consent,  that  no  amount  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  individual 
sovereigns,  and  no  changes  resulting  from  religion  or  conquest,  have  ever 
made  them  for  one  moment  think  of  altering  it.  Whatever  is  found  to  have 
existed  to  a gTcat  extent  among  mankind  for  a very  long  period,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  attended  with  great  practical  advantages  which  have  over- 
balanced its  evils;  and  the  sagacious  observer  of  such  institutions,  if  he  cannot 
discover  their  utility,  will  rather  suspect  that  his  powers  of  observation  have 
been  defective,  than  that  mankind  for  so  long  a period,  and  over  so  great  a 
surface,  have  obstinately  persisted  in  what  was  destructive  to  themselves. 
But  it  is  evident  what  has  occasioned  this  uniformity  of  government  in  the 
East;  the  advantages  of  despotism  arc  as  clearly  marked  ns  its  evils.  They 
consist  in  the  rude  but  effective  coercion  of  human  passion  by  the  vigorous 
hand  of  single  administration;  the  substitution,  it  may  be,  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  for  wliat  certainly  would  be  the  licentiousness  of  all. 

Aruumiic  Aristocratic  societies  are  those  which  in  every  age  have  made  the 

turtH. most  durable  impression  on  human  affairs;  and  where  patrician 

upi. rule  has  been  combined  with  a certain  development  of  democratic 
energy  in  society,  they  have  led  to  the  greatest  and  tho  most  splendid  of  hu- 
man achievements.  The  empires  of  Carthage  and  Home  in  ancient,  and  of 
Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  under  no 
other  form  of  government  is  it  possible  to  combine  such  great  and  heroic 
achievements  with  such  steady  and  durable  progress.  Its  evils,  as  those  of 
all  earthly  things,  arc  many,  and  they  consist  chiefly  in  the  uniform  ten- 
dency of  all  holders  of  aristocratic  power  to  consider  it  a patrimony  for 
themselves  and  dependents  - instead  of  a trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public 
good — and  the  consequent  restriction  of  office  and  power  to  a limited  circle 
of  society.  But  amidst  many  and  evident  evils,  these  examples  decisively 
demonstrate  that  such  a form  of  government  is  at  least  a move  in  the  right 
direction.  No  community  need  be  .afraid  of  going  far  astray  which  treads  in 
the  footsteps  of  Borne  and  England.  The  secret  of  the  prodigious  ascendency 
that  this  form  of  government  has  given  to  the  nations  that  have  embraced 
it,  consists  in  the  combination  of  fixity  of  purpose,  arising  from  the  durability 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  property,  who  constitute  the  ruling 
power,  wilheourage  and  energy  in  the  lower  classes,  springing  from  the  faci- 
lities given  them  of  rising  in  society.  It  is  the  power  of  steam  restrained 
from  its  frightful  devastation,  and  subjected  to  the  guidance  of  firm  and  ex- 
perienced hands. 

omit  Democratic  government  has  produced,  at  different  times,  effects 
KSJnS?  sf>  opposite  and  contradictory,  that  it  is'not  surprising  that  the 
“*  »prin,.  opinions  of  men  should  be  divided  as  far  as  the  poles  arc  asunder, 
in  regard  to  its  merits.  Examined  in  one  view,  it  exhibits  the  examples  of 
the  brightest  eras  on  which  the  eye  of  the  historian  can  rest.  The  arts  of 
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Greece,  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  navy  of  England,  the  peopling  of  America, 
have  arisen  from  its  exertions.  All  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  effected  under  the  influence  of  its  fervour;  whatever  may 
have  been  the  suffering  and  agony  with  which  the  convulsions  it  produced 
have  been  accompanied,  they  have  led  to  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  hu- 
man genius,  and  the  widest  spread  of  the  human  race;  and  no  one  can  con- 
template the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  the  successive  colo- 
nies of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  or  the  shores  of  the  ocean  now;  beginning 
to  glitter  with  those  of  England,  without  seeing  that  to  this  social  agent  of 
transcendent  power,  it  is  given  to  effect  the  greatest  and  the  most  momen- 
tous changes  in  the  destiny  of  man.  The  Roman  Empire  itself  was  built  up 
of  the  colonial  settlements  formed  by  its  democratic  citizens,  or  those  of  the 
Grecian  republics  on  the  adjoining  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  conquests 
were  but  the  bursting  of  the  bands  of  armed  and  disciplined  democracy  into 
the  savage  tribes  or  enfeebled  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  If 
the  French  Revolution  was  to  that  great  country  a source  of  lasting  evil,  it 
gave  it  also  a brief  period  of  surpassing  glory ; and  if  we  would  seek  the 
latent  spring  which  at  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years  has  implanted  the 
British  race  in  the  western  and  southern  hemisphere,  we  shall  (ind  it  in  the 
efforts  of  the  sturdy  puritans  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  visions 
of  social  regeneration  in  those  of  William  the  Fourth. 

it.  mil  if  we  examine  democracy  inanotherview,itappears  the  most  bit- 

ing scourge  that  the  justice  of  Heaven  ever  let  loose  upon  guilty  man.  At  no 
other  periods  than  when  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  by  no  other  agents 
than  its  conquests  or  oppression,  has  such  intense  suffering  been  inflicted  on 
the  human  race.  To  the  surrounding  nations,  Rome  appeared  a vast  foun- 
tain of  evil,  always  streaming  over,  yet  always  full,  from  which  devastating 
floods  incessantly  issued  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  mankind.  We  may  judge 
how  far  and  wide  it  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  stales,  from  the  nervous 
expression  which  Tacitus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Caledonian  chief,  “ ubi 
solitudinem  fecerant,  pacem  appellant;"  and  if  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
the  piercing  nature  of  the  evils  which  republican  ambition  brings  upon 
mankind,  they  would  be  established  by  thefact,  that  in  twenty  years  it  occa- 
sioned a slaughter  of  not  less  that  ten  millions  of  human  beings  on  the  two 
sides  during  the  French  Revolutionary  war ; and  that  such  was  the  acute 
suffering  which  was  produced  throughout  Europe  by  its  triumph,  that  it 
overcame  all  the  jealousy  of  nations  and  all  the  rivalry  of  cabinets,  and  in- 
duced a universal  combination  of  mankind  to  effect  its  overthrow. 

DriL'rTiit  The  reasonil'8s  the  learned,  the  declamations  of  the  ardent, 
•viu  i.»  the  visions  of  the  philanthropic,  have  generally  been  rather  di- 
mjlutai*  reeled  against  tho  oppression  of  sovereigns  or  nobles,  than  the 
madness  of  the  people.  This  affords  the  most  decisive  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  latter  are  much  greater  and  more  acute 
than  those  which  have  originated  with  the  former;  for  it  proves  that  the  former 
have  been  so  tolerable  as  to  hove  long  existed,  and  therefore  have  been  long 
complained  of,  whereas  those  springing  from  the  latter  have  been  intolerable, 
and  speedily  led  to  their  own  abolition.  The  evils  of  democracy,  when  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  have  in  every  age  beenfound  to  be  so 
excessive,  that  they  have  immediately  produced  its  overthrow ; and  thus  the 
experience  of  individuals  does  not  in  every  age  present  the  same  numerous 
examples  of  democratic,  that  it  doesof  aristocratic  oppression ; just  because  the 
formerspecics  of  government  is  so  dreadful,  that  it  invariably  inevery  old  com- 
munity destroys  itself  in  a single  generation,  while  the  latter  often  maintains 
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ils  dominion  for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  years.  History,  indeed,  is 
full  of  warnings  of  the  terrible  conflagration  which  democracy  never  fails  to 
light  up  in  society;  and  it  is  a secret  consciousness  of  the  damning  force 
with  which  it  overturns  their  doctrines,  that  makes  the  popular  party  every 
where  treat  its  records  with  such  contempt.  But  how  many  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  even  in  the  best-informed  community,  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  historical  information?  Not  one  in  a hundred.  Thus  in  periods  of 
political  convulsion,  history  points  in  vain  to  the  awful  beacons  of  former 
ruin  to  warn  mankind  of  the  near  approach  of  shipwreck  ; while  perfidious 
democracy,  ever  alive  to  the  force  of  falsehood,  or  misled  by  the  dcceitful- 
ness  of  sin,  again  for  the  hundredth  time  allures  the  unsuspecting  multitude 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  popular  change  is  eagerly 
longed  for  by  the  simple  masses,  just  because  its  evils  are  so  excessive,  that 
they  invariably  quickly  terminate  the  republican  regime;  actual  personal 
experience  can  rarely  be  appealed  to  as  to  the  effect  of  a contagion  which 
almost  always  consigns  ils  victims  to  the  grave.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
strength  of  revolution  cousists  in  the  very  magnitude  of  the  falsehoods  on 
which  its  promises  arc  founded,  and  the  universally-felt  impossibility  of 
bringing  them  for  any  considerable  time  to  the  test  of  actual  experience. 
ilrt'toX  A system  of  government  founded  on  principles  utterly  subversive 
Imct'on  “i  or^er>  security,  and  property,  cannot  by  any  possibility  maintain 

.'a  d™.o“  itself  for  any  length  of  time.  It  must  eilhor  destroy  the  commu- 
mutinies?  nity  or  be  destroyed  itself.  Democracy,  accordingly,  in  an  old 
community  cannot  by  possibility  exist  for  any  lengthened  period.  It  must 
cither  overthrow  national  freedom,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  government 
of  the  sword,  or  be  itself  subverted  by  the  aroused  indignation  [of  all  the 
better  classes  of  mankind.  The  near  advent  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  two 
results  is  inevitable,  in  every  old  community  in  which  popular  passion  has 
once  obtained  a legislative  triumph.  Which  of  the  two  results  is  to  obtain, 
depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  moral  rectitude  and  public  spirit  which 
pervades  the  community  where  it  has  arisen.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  demo- 
cratic republicans,  after  a brief  space  of  glorious  existence,  sank  under  the 
inherent  evils  of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed;  the  liberties  of 
Home,  rudely  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  Gracchi,  soon  perished  under  the 
contending  swords  of  Osar  and  Pompey;  the  dreams  of  French  equality 
were  speedily  extinguished  by  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre  and  the  sword 
of  Napoltfon — for  in  all  these  communities  the  majority  were  essentially 
selfish  and  corrupt.  But  in  Great  Britain,  the  heart  of  the  nation,  amidst  all 
ils  convulsions,  has  still  been  sound;  and  though  it  has  been  often  dazzled 
for  a time  by  the  false  glare  of  the  revolutionary  meteor,  it  has  ever  in  the 
end  fixed  its  steady  gaze  again  upon  the  principles  of  order  and  the  precepts 
of  religion. 

ih.T/M,  , ”^e  reason  why,  in  every  ago  of  the  world,  the  triumph  of  demo- 
tendency  ii[  cracy  has  immediately,  or  at  least  shortly,  been  followed  by  the 
•mTTniS-  destruction  of  all  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  the  total  ruin 
'r*c'  in  particular  of  the  whole  principles  of  freedom  for  which  it  itself 
contended,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  experience;  and  the  moment  it  is  slated, 
it  must  be  seen  to  bo  one  of  universal  application.  It  is  not  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  more  depraved  or  more  corrupted 
than  the  classes  who  possess  property,  and  have  acquired  information.  It 
is  probable  that  all  men,  in  every  rank  of  life,  when  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  temptations,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  them,  and  it  is  an  essential  one  in  its  ultimate  effects 
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upon  the  interests  of  maukind,  that  though  the  dispositionsof  the  Aristocratic 
or  Conservative  party  may  be  just  as  selfish  at  bottom  as  those  of  the  Demo- 
cratic, there  are  several  causes  which  permanently  retain  them  in  a com- 
paratively fixed,  safe,  and  beneficial  course  of  government,  and  which,  as 
they  depend  on  general  principles,  may  be  expected  to  be  of  universal 
application.  And  these  causes  are  the  following  : — 
riw'rfVh,,  ^ • l'1  lit®  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders  of  property  is 

permanently  to  protect  that  property  from  injury  or  spoliation; 

|»<,rnianrut.  whereas  the  interest  of  the  democratic  body,  who  arc  for  the  most 
part  destitute  of  funds,  is  to  advocate  such  measures  as,  by  trenching  upon 
or  ultimately  inducing  a division  of  property,  may,  as  they  hope,  have  the 
effect  of  securing  for  them  the  advantages  which  at  present  they  do  not  enjoy. 
Accordingly,  it  has  uniformly  been  found,  in  all  ages,  that  the  holders  of 
properly  advocate  measures  to  protect  that  property;  while  the  destitute 
masses  are  perpetually  impelled  to  those  likely  to  induce  revolutionary 
spoliation.  “ Egestas  cwpida  novarnm  rerum,"  is  the  most  prolific  source 
in  troubled  times  of  public  ruin.  This,  however,  is  a matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance;  for  experience  has  now  abundantly  proved,  what  reason, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  asserted,  not  only  that  the  security  of 
property  in  every  class  of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  prosperity  and  happiness,  both  public  and  private,  but 
that  freedom  itself  is  never  so  much  endangered  as  by  measureshaving  a 
tendency  to  induce  the  division  of  property ; and  by  the  success  of  those 
measures,  is  immediately  and  irrevocably  destroyed.  To  be  satisfied  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  France,  where  measures  of  the  most 
revolutionary  and  democratic  character,  directed  against  the  aristocracy 
of  land,  of  wealth,  and  of  industry,  were  pursued  with  the  most  insatiate 
thirst,  and  crowned  w'ith  the  most  entire  success;  and  in  consequence  there 
are  now  no  less  than  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
separate  landed  properties  in  that  kingdom,  divided  amougat  least  six  millions 
of  different  owners,  while  the  territorial  and  commercial  aristocracy  is 
almost  totally  destroyed.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Simply  this,  that 
the  establishment  or  preservation  of  freedom  has  been  rendered  utterly  im- 
practicable in  the  country,  because  no  power  remains  in  the  state  capable 
of  counterbalancing  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  central  government, 
resting  on  the  armed  force  and  universal  patronage  of  the  nation, 
in*  uightr  2.  In  the  next  place,  although  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
*naw  trained  human  nature  would  claim,  either  for  the  higher  ranks  or  more 
m.ir.V.  educated  classes  in  the  community,  any  natural  superiority  in 
profession,  talent  over  their  humble  but  not  less  useful  brethren,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  consonant  to  reason,  than  to  assert  that 
those  classes  in  society  who  from  their  alllnence  possess  leisure,  and  from 
their  station  have  received  the  education  requisite  for  acquiring  extensive 
information,  arc  more  likely  in  the  long  run  to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers 
necessary  for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who,  from  the  necessities  of 
their  situation,  arc  chained  to  daily  toil,  and  from  the  limited  extent  of 
their  funds,  have  been  disabled  from  acquiring  a thorough  education.  In 
claiming  for  the  higher,  and  above  all  the  more  highly-educated  ranks,  a 
superiority  in  the  art  of  government  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
it  is  only  meant  to  assert  a principle  of  universal  application,  and  which  has 
not  only  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  from  the  beginning  of  (he  world, 
but  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person  practically  acquainted  w ith  thcaffairs 
of  life  in  every  department.  All  the  professions  and  all  the  trades  into  which 
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men  are  divided,  require  a long  education,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  actual  practice;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  rare  individuals  to  whom 
nature  has  given  the  power  of  mastering  various  branches  of  science  or  art 
at  once,  success  is,  in  general,  only  to  be  acquired  by  constant  and  undivided 
attention  to  one.  No  person  of  a different  profession  would  think  of  compe- 
ting with  a physician  in  the  treatment  of  a person  afflicted  with  a dangerous 
disease,  or  with  a lawyer  in  the  management  of  an  intricate  or  difficult 
lawsuit;  and  probably  the  most  vehement  supporter  of  popular  rights  would 
hesitate  before  he  gave  an  order  to  a committee  of  electors  to  make  a coat 
for  him,  or  entrusted  the  building  of  his  house  to  delegates  from  many  diffe- 
rent trades,  instead  of  a master  tailor  or  builder  who  had  acquired  proficiency 
in  one  of  them.  In  asserting  and  maintaining  the  proposition,  therefore, 
thalthc  classeswho  enjoy  property  and  have  received  an  extensive  education, 
mainly  directed  to  that  end  as  the  profession  to  which  they  are  called,  are 
belter  fitted  to  discharge  with  advantage  to  the  public  the  intricate  and 
difficult  science  of  government,  than  the  classes  which,  though  endowed 
with  equal  natural  talents,  have  not  had  them  directed  to  the  same  objects  or 
matured  in  the  same  manner — we  only  assert  a fact  of  universal  notoriety 
among  mankind,  and  apply  to  the  most  difficult  branch  of  knowledge  the 
principles  by  which  alone  success  ever  has  or  can  be  attained  in  the  easiest. 
And  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the  science  of  government- a branch 
of  knowledge  which  requires,  more  than  any  other,  a course  of  unremitting 
study  during  a whole  lifetime,  and  which  can  never  be  mastered  but  by  those 
whose  minds  have  acquired  extensive  information  on  a vast  variety  of 
subjects— could  be  as  successfully  pursued  by  those  classes  whose  time  is 
almost  wholly  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  as  hy  those  who  had  made  it  the 
undivided  object  and  study  of  their  life. ' 
iTum'v  5. ,n  lhc  l,lird  Place>  the  interest  of  the  holders  of  property  natu- 
K"'i*  rahy  and  unavoidably  leads  them  not  only  to  resist  measures  of 
10  look  f«r-  aggression  on  it,  but  to  adopt  those  steps  which, although  attended 
won!  n>  the  wfiji  a present  burden,  promise  to  produce  ultimate  advantage. 
Experience  every  day  proves,  that  insensibility  to  the  future  is,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  the  accompaniment  of  excessive  poverty,  and  that  the 
power  of  foresight,  and  of  submitting  to  present  burdens  from  a sense  of  ul- 
timate advantage,  exists  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
that  advantage  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  individual  or  his  descendants.  Hence 
the  excessive  anxiety  for  the  acquisition  or  increase  of  wealth  which  is  so  ge- 
neral among  those  who  have  attained  a certain  degree  of  affluence,  aud  the 
total  disregard  of  the  most  pressing  evils  of  present  poverty  and  future  des- 
titution, which  may  invariably  be  observed  among  those  to  whom  indigence 
has  long  been  familiar.  The  common  proverb,  wherever  extraordinary  care 
is  conspicuous  in  a domain,  that  “ the  eye  of  a master  may  be  seen  there,” 
shows  how  uniformly  the  experience  of  mankind  has  proved  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  attention  to  the  future,  but  among  those 
whose  interests  property  lias  wound  up  with  its  changes.  But  what  is  true  of 
individuals,  is  true  also  of  nations ; for  what  is  a nation  but  an  aggregate  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it?  When  the  Grecian  sage  said  to  the  enthu- 
siastic declaimer  in  favour  of  popular  government,  “You  admire  democracy; 
go  home  and  try  it  in  your  own  family,”  he  expressed  a truth  not  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  domestic  than  the  social  concerns  of  men. 

Whoever  has  closely  observed  the  dispositions  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
whether  in  social  or  political  life,  must  have  become  sensible  that  the  most 
uniform  and  lasting  feature  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  is  that  of  insen- 
x.  53 
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mo7Tibi<  10 1*10  ^ulurc-  They  often  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  at  the 

"o"m»  in  ‘ moment  wtien  their  passions  arc  strongly  roused,  or  their  feelings 
£dv  or"  thoroughly  awakened ; and  perhaps  the  most  heroic  deeds  recorded 
mjiikinj.  uie  anna|s  0f  mankind  have  been  performed  under  the  influence 
of  such  excitement.  But  it  is  always  present  emotion,  passion,  or  interest, 
which  is  with  them  the  moving  power ; future  consequences,  remote  inte- 
rests, the  fate  of  unborn  generations  are,  to  tho  great  bulk  of  mankind,  mat- 
ter of  hardly  any  concern.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  looking  forward 
to  the  future  and  resisting  preseut  allurement,  from  a regard  to  its  interests, 
is  a gift  which  is  bestowed  by  Providence  only  on  a limited  portion  of  man- 
kind, and  never  is  generally  developed,  unless  among  those  who  are  either 
endowed  with  remarkable  powers  of  thought,  or  have  had  their  attention 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  future,  by  the  durable  interests  of  property.  Hence  it 
is  that  democratic  societies  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age  of  the  world 
by  such  extraordinary  want  of  foresight,  often  redeemed,  it  is  true,  when 
danger  was  pressing,  by  the  most  transcendent  exertions.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Carthaginians  at  one  time  refused  to  send  succours  to  Hannibal,  when  a 
few  thousand  men  would  have  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  Homan  repub- 
lic, and  at  another  consented  to  purchase  a temporary  respite  from  hosti- 
lity, by  giving  up  the  arms  of  the  republic  to  that  inveterate  enemy.  Hence 
it  was  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  failed  in  rousing  the  Athenians 
to  a sense  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  splendid  orations  against  that  ambitious  sovereign,  they 
passed  a law,  not  only  appropriating  the  whole  funds  of  the  navy  to  the 
support  of  the  public  theatres,  but  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death 
against  any  one  who  should  presume  to  propose  oven  that  that  portion  of  tho 
revenue  should  be  restored  to  its  former  destination.  Thence  it  was  that 
America  urged  on  a naval  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  she  had  [only  four 
frigates  and  eight  sloops  to  protecther  vast  defenceless  and  commercial  navy; 
and  thence  it  was  that  England,  under  tho  pressure  of  undue  popular  in- 
fluence, during  the  long  peace  which  follow  ed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went 
on,  without  any  necessity,  taking  oil’ one  indirect  lax  after  another  till  she 
had  fairly  annihilated  the  noble  fabric  of  tho  sinking  fund,  and  rendered  the 
national  debt  a hopeless  burden  upon  the  nation.  Thence  too  it’  was  that 
Polish  democracy  obstinately  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  John  Sobieski  to  esta- 
blish durable  institutions  and  a regular  army, and  fell  at  last  under  the  swords 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  which  they  had  taken  no  means  whatever  to 
avert.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  long  and  glorious  existence  of  Home,  Venice, 
and  Great  Britain,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  where  the  energy  of  democracy 
is  duly  restrained  and  coerced  by  the  foresight  of  patrician  power,  a lasting 
and  glorious  existence  is  secured  for  tho  state,  by  the  constant  effort  of  its 
rulers  to  guard  against  ultimate  and  remote  dangers. 

i-  ln  the  fourth  place,  there  arises  in  the  ascendency  of  tho 
^ovTrmnmt  classes  P‘>ssessetl  of  property  and  education,  provided  always  that 
gM  they  are  duly  restrained  and  watched  by  the  more  numerous,  but 
corruption  less  educated  clasess  of  society,  the  best  security  which  human 
uf  power,  weakness  has  ever  yet  devised  against  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  selfish  dispositions  of  those  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  power. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  observations  which  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  science  of  government,  and  it  explains  at  once  the  uni- 
versal failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  permanent  good  government  on 
a democratic  basis,  and  tho  greater  chance  of  its  enjoyment  under  a well- 
tempered  and  checked  aristocracy.  The  reason  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight. 
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but  when  slated  it  is  sufficiently  convincing,  and  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sidcraliou  of  every  rcilccling  mind. 

“ It  has  been  often  observed,”  says  Mr.  Hume,  “ that  there  is  a 
Ifnce  ot‘  wide  difference  between  llie  judgment  which  befalls  the  conduct 
opinion*  in  others,  and  that  which  we  ourselves  pursue  when  placed  in  si- 
niilar  circumstances.  Tiic  reason  is  obvious  : in  judging  of  others, 
con. mm, n,.  we  are  influenced  by  our  reason  and  our  feelings;  in  acting  for 
ourselves,  we  are  directed  by  our  reason,  our  feelings,  and  oar  desires.” 
In  this  simple  observation  is  to  be  found  the  key,  both  to  the  fatal  corrup- 
tion w hich  democratic  ascendency  never  fails  to  produce  in  the  stale,  and 
to  the  more  effectual  check  winch,  in  conservative  ascendency,  is  provided 
at  once  against  own  tendency  to  sellish  projects,  and  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  other  classes  of  society.  When  the  holders  of  property 
arc  in  power,  and  the  masses  arc  in  vigilant  but  restrained  opposition,  the 
majority  of  the  community,  who  give  the  tone  to  public  thought,  necessarily 
incline  to  the  support  of  virtuous  and  patriotic  principles,  because  they 
have  no  interest  to  do  otherwise.  Hence,  although  doubtless  in  such  com- 
munities some  abuses  do  prevail,  and  will  prevail  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
from  the  universal  tendency  to  corruption  in  mankind  when  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  actuated  by  their  own  interests,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  admi- 
nistration of  atfairs  is  comparatively  pure  and  virtuous,  and  the  community 
obtains  a larger  share  of  good  government  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained 
under  any  other  form  of  human  institutions.  Above  all,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  public  mind  is  preserved  untainted;  public  spirit  is  general, 
and  forms  the  mainspring  of  national  action;  and  this  invaluable  temper 
of  mind,  more  precious  far  than  all  Jaws  or  political  institutions,  not  only 
preserves  the  heart  of  the  nation  entire,  and  forms  a salutary  control  upon 
the  measures  of  the  holders  of  power,  but  by  influencing  the  very  at- 
mosphere which  they  breathe,  imparts  a large  share  of  its  glorious  spirit 
to  those  in  possession  of  its  reins  and  open  to  its  seductions.  And  hence  the 
long-continued  public  spirit  and  greatness  of  the  British  and  Iloman  em- 
pires, and  of  all  communities  in  which  power  has  been  for  a long  period 
in  possession  of  the  holders  of  property,  and  the  general  thought  has  been 
directed  by  the  aristocracy  of  intellect. 

Ami  or  the  But  all  this  is  totally  reversed  when  the  popular  leaders  get 
rapiioToi  themselves  installed  in  power,  and  the  democratic  party  are  in 
pjw?-‘u.  possession  of  an  irresistible  preponderance  in  the  slate.  The  mo- 
>uir>.  meut  that  this  fatal  change  occurs,  a total  revolution  takes  place, 
not  merely  in  the  conduct  of  government,  but  in  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  arc  guarded  and  watched  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  holders 
of  power,  and  the  dispensers  of  influence,  find  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  hungry  dependents,  to  whom  necessity  is  law;  and  who,  impelled 
by  a secret  consciousness  that  their  political  ascendency  is  not  destined  to 
be  of  long  duration,  because  they  are  disqualified  to  maintain  it,  strive 
only  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  by  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  relations  at  the  public  expense,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  any 
consideration  of  the  public  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  formerly  so  loud  in  their  clamours  against  corruption,  and 
their  demand  for  a virtuous  and  patriotic  administration  of  public  affairs, 
now  quietly  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  either  openly  and  with  shame- 
less effrontery  defend  every  species  of  abuse,  because  they  profit  by  it,  or 
preserve  a studious  silence,  and  endeavour  to  huddle  up  those  nefarious, 
and  to  them  beneficial  excesses,  under  the  cry  of  a reformation  of  the  state 
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in  some  oilier  department,  or  a wider  extension  of  the  power  from  which 
their  leaders  derive  such  considerable  benefit.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  power 
and  influence  of  government  immediately  directed  to  the  most  corrupt  and 
selfish  purposes,  but  legislation  itself  becomes  tainted  with  the  same  inhe- 
rent and  universal  vice.  In  the  general  scramble,  where  every  one  seems 
on  the  look-out  for  himself,  no  other  object  is  attended  to  but  the  pro- 
motion of  separate  interests,  or  class  elevation;  the  public  press  seldom 
denounces,  in  general  cordially  supports  all  such  abuses,  because  their 
leaders  and  the  writers  in  its  columns  are  benefited  by  them;  and,  what 
is  worst  of  all,  public  feeling  becomes  universally  and  irrevocably  corrupt- 
ed, because  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  the 
abuses  in  which  the  leaders  of  their  party  indulge. 
fi>”dff-' The  clearest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  principles,  and  of  the 
*™2»  . extraordinary  difference  between  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
• theatre,  mankind,  when  judging  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  when  acting 
for  themselves,  may  be  every  day  witnessed  in  the  public  theatres.  Observe 
the  conduct  of  tho  people,  and  most  of  all,  the  humblest  classes  of  the 
community,  when  their  feelings  are  roused  by  the  performance  of  a noble 
tragedy,  and  the  enunciation  of  exalted  sentiments,  clothed  in  tbe  colours 
of  poetry,  and  enforced  by  the  energy  or  genius  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion. How  loudly  are  generous  sentiments  applauded;  how  enthusiastic  is 
tbe  ardour  produced  by  patriotic  emotion;  how  strongly  does  the  very  air 
of  the  theatre  seem  impregnated  with  the  most  generous  and  patriotic 
sentiments!  How  many  iuexperienced  observers  have  been  led  to  imagine, 
when  witnessing  those  bursts  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  seeing  how  uniformly 
they  commence  with  the  humblest  classes  of  society — how  many  have  been 
led  to  conclude  that  human  nature  is  at  bottom  virtuous  and  pure ; that 
selfishness  and  vice  are  tbe  growth  only  of  riches  and  places;  and  that 
ample  security  for  a pure  and  salutary  administration  of  allairs  will  be 
found  in  the  admission  of  the  masses  of  men  into  the  uncontrolled  direction 
of  public  affairs!  Follow  out  the  assembled  multitude  who  have  been 
swayed  by  such  generous  emotions  in  the  theatre,  and  see  who  they  are, 
and  what  they  do,  when  exposed  to  the  separate  influence  of  the  sins 
which  most  easily  beset  them.  Among  the  so  recently  generous  and  elevated 
crowd,  will  be  found  the  profligate  husband  and  the  faithless  wife— the 
hard-hearted  creditor  and  the  fraudulent  debtor — the  reckless  prodigal  and 
the  depraved  libertine — the  besotted  drunkard  and  the  abandoned  sensual- 
ist— the  cruel  enemy  and  the  perfidious  friend— the  hard-hearted  egotist 
and  the  rancorous  foe.  Among  the  many  who  but  the  evening  before 
seemed  animated  only  with  the  most  pure  and  generous  sentiments,  will 
be  found  every  form  and  variety  of  human  wickedness,  and  by  them  will 
be  practised  every  deed  by  which  man  can  inflict  misery  on  man.  Such 
and  so  different  is  man  when  judging  of  others  according  to  his  reason  and 
feelings,  and  man,  when  acting  for  himself  under  the  influence  of  his  rea- 
son, his  feelings,  and  his  passions.  Hence  it  is,  that  during  the  worst  periods 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  sanguinary  mob  who  had  been  entranced  in  the 
evening  by  the  noble  and  elevating  sentiments  of  Racine  or  Corneille,  arose 
in  the  morning  with  fresh  vigour  to  pursue  their  career  of  selfishness  and 
their  work  of  blood ; and  hence  it  is,  that  the  enthusiastic  masses,  whose 
sentiments  appeared  so  pure,  and  their  feelings  so  exalted,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  that  convulsion,  when  declaiming  against  the  corruptions  of 
power,  that  their  hearts  might  be  thought  to  have  opened  within  them  the 
springs  of  heaven,  became  so  utterly  selfish,  corrupt,  and  cruel,  when 
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exposed  themselves  to  its  temptations,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 

steeped  in  hell. 

rnlefij  «{"*  ^ '1'°  inlliiences  of  these  rombined  cireumstanees  are  taken 

D.  moonicj.  into>consideration,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  cruelty  has  in 
so  remarkable  a manner  been  in  every  age  the  characteristic  of  democratic 
government;  and  that  the  excess  of  the  populace  in  that  particular  has  in 
general  been  the  circumstance  that  has  most  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
of  their  power.  Generally  speaking,  cruelty  is  more  the  result,  at  least  in 
civilized  society,  of  fear,  than  of  any  settled  savage  disposition : men  massacre 
others  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  punishment  or  death  themselves.  It  is 
in  the  secret  dread  which  a democracy  always  entertains  that  its  position  in 
power  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  that  it  is  destined  erelong  to  fall  under 
the  government  of  property  and  intelligence,  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
persevering  energy  with  which  it  attacks  both  the  possessions  and  the  lives  of 
the  wealthier  classes  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  that  the  lower  classes  are  by 
nature  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  higher,  but  that  they  entertain  a constant 
apprehension  of  falling  again  under  their  influence,  and  possibly,  in  that 
event,  undergoing  the  punishment  Which  their  crimes  may  have  deserved. 
Thence  the  saying  of  Marat,  which  so  well  expressed  the  feelings  of  the 
Jacobins  of  Paris,  “ that  there  was  no  hope  for  France  till  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  heads  had  fallen;’’  thence  the  cry,  “ down  with  the  bank,” 
which  destroyed  three  fourths  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  America;  and 
thence  the  clamour  which,  during  a period  of  revolutionary  convulsion, 
caused  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  three  days,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England;  “ To  stop  the  duke,  go  for  gold.”  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  not  any  absolute  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  life  or  pro- 
perty which  leads  to  these  extreme  and  terrible  measures,  fraught  with  such 
awful  results  on  the  part  of  the  democracy.  It  is  the  terror  of  losing  a power 
which  they  arc  conscious  they  are  unlit  to  exercise,  which  in  reality  is  the 
motive  of  their  proceedings.  They  are  aware  that  if  their  opponents  exist, 
they  will  in  the  long  run  fall  under  their  government,  and  therefore  they 
sec  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  their  total  destruction, 
w.m  of  nii  (>.  There  is  another  most  material  point  of  distinction  between  the 
sys-g-  government  of  property  and  education  and  that  of  numbers,  which 
rroi  rulers  of  jc  that  in  the  former  case  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  direction 
society.  of  affairs  arc  comparatively  fixed  and  few  in  number,  and  con- 
sequently  the  invaluable  checks  of  individual  responsibility  and  public 
observation  attach  to  them ; while  in  the  latter,  the  real  ruling  power  is  a 
multitude  of  perpetually  changing  persons,  upon  no  one  of  whom  can  the 
responsibility  of  any  measures  originating  in  public  opinion  be  fixed;  and  at 
the  same  time  tho  rulers  and  magistrates  are  so  continually  changed,  that 
they  avoid  also  all  responsibility  for  the  measures  in  which  they  have  had 
only  a temporary  share.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Sallust,  in  the  ini- 
mitable declamation  against  aristocracy,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Marius,  that  the  condition  of  Patricians  is  so  prominent,  and  the  light  shining 
on  them  so  bright,  that  even  their  smallest  faults  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze  (1 ) ; and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  perpetual  responsibi- 
lity attaching  to  them,  which  in  a free  community,  where  the  opinion  of  the 
middle  classes  has  a material  weight  in  public  affairs,  constitutes  the  greatest 
check  on  their  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  obscurity  which 

ft)  " Nam  quanto  vita  illurum  pr.vrlarior,  Utntn  bona  iirquo  nwla  co.tun  in  occulto  patitur."— Sal- 
ho  ruin  socortlia  flaptiosior.  Kt  profecto  ita  »i  rrt  irfcr,  Bn/.  Jug. 
liabrt,  m.njnruei  gloria  posters  lumen  pm  ; nctpic 
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numbers  throw  over  any  individual  of  the  multitude,  and  the  consequent, 
not  merely  impunity,  but  liberation  from  all  moral  control  which  they 
enjoy,  which  constitutes  one  main  source  of  the  danger  of  their  proceedings. 

“ In  the  multitude  of  counsellors,”  says  Solomon,  “ there  is  safety,”  “ yes,” 
said  I)r.  Gregory,  “ but  it  is  safety  to  the  counsellors,  not  the  counselled;  for 
each  lays  the  blame  upon  the  other.”  In  a democratic  community,  the 
greatest  measures  are  often  forced  upon  government  by  an  insurgent  pres- 
sure from  below,  without  any  man  being  able  to  tell  either  who  were  its 
authors,  how  it  was  begun,  or  where  it  is  to  end.  Thus  the  state  may  be 
ultimately  ruined,  no  one  knows  how,  or  by  whom.  In  the  officers  also, 
W'hether  of  the  executive  or  judicial  department,  the 'jealousy  of  the  people 
at  any  one  possessing  power  which  docs  not  flow  from  and  frequently  revert 
to  themselves,  is  such,  that  it  very  soon  becomes  impossible  either  to 
maintain  any  stable  system  for  the  public  government,  or  to  retain  expe- 
rienced ability  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Rotation  of 
office  is  the  principle  on  which  all  their  appointments  are  rested.  Hence  the 
proverbially  short  durafion  of  ministerial  existence  in  all  countries  during 
periods  of  democratic  ascendency;  and  hence  the  appointment  even  of 
judicial  officers  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  in  America  at  this 
time,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  or  for  a period  only  of  a few  years. 
Not  the  least  evils  of  democratic  ascendency  will  be  found  to  have  originated 
from  this  cause,  and  it  affords  the  true  solution  of  many  of  the  catastrophes, 
both  social  and  national,  which  have  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages. 
opin'Soi.  ,n  contrasting  thus  the  opposite  effects  of  an  aristocratic  and 
democratic  government  on  human  affairs,  it  is  an  open  aristocracy 
i< aitaodc4  that  is  in  view;  that  is  to  say,  an  aristocracy  blending  with,  and 
■tWfntagif  open  to,  the  intermixture  of  the  most  prominent  and  deserving  of 
the  middle  classes  of  the  community.  If  this  is  not  the  case — if  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state  is  an  aristocracy,  like  that  of  Venice,  which  excludes  all 
admission  into  its  ranks  of  the  most  eminent  and  deserving  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  society,  and  has  obtained  such  power  in  the  state  as  to  be  able  to 
stifle  or  extinguish  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  experience  warrants  the 
assertion,  that  though  the  evils  which  have  now  been  stated  are  avoided, 
their  place  is  supplied  by  others  of  a different  description,  less  acute  but 
more  lasting.  Such  a government  is  abundantly  stable  in  its  purposes  and 
judicious  in  its  councils;  but  is  it  equally  favourable  to  the  development  of 
industry,  the  growth  of  freedom,  or  the  advancing  of  social  progress?  Have 
the  brightest  pages  of  history  arisen  under  its  influence? 
ktiu  of  Is  not  its  invariable  tendency  to  limit  power,  patronage,  and 
of  office  to  its  own  order ; to  treat  the  middle  and  working  classes 
gotonmtont.  0f  society  as  an  inferior  species  of  creation,  and  rule  the  state  for 
the  exclusive  and  peculiar  advantage  of  its  own  members?  Are  not  genius, 
intellect,  energy  in  the  middle  ranks,  studiously  depressed ; and  talent  en- 
couraged and  rewarded,  only  so  far  as  it  is  exerted  in  their  service,  and  di- 
rected by  their  will?  Is  not  office  chiefly  bestowed  upon  inferior  birth  as 
the  reward  of  servility? — is  not  an  instinctive  horror  felt  for  independent 
character,  and  pliant  ability  the  great  object  at  once  of  search  and  promo- 
tion? Experience  unequivocally  demonstrates  that  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  renders  it  evident,  that  though  the  evils 
with  which  it  is  attended  are  far  from  being  of  so  piercing  and  terrible  a 
kind  as  those  which  flow  from  democratic  ascendency,  yet  they  are  far  more 
enduring  in  their  operation,  and  are  greatly  more  difficult  of  removal. 
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Contention  The  ruling  power  in  such  a society,  is  not,  as  in  the  ever-shifting 
wheel  of  popular  ascendency,  withdrawn  from  responsibility,  but 
it  is  relieved  from  its  effects : it  is  not  unknown  to  public  opinion, 
•uiM.  but  it  is  able  to  set  its  verdict  at  defiance,  nesting  on  the  support 
of  a limited  class  in  the  state,  the  interests  of  whose  members  are  the  samo, 
it  is  often  able  to  disregard  entirely  alike  the  advantage  and  wishes  of  every 
inferior  rauk  in  society.  Of  all  the  possessions  of  mankind,  there  is  none 
which  they  at  once  so  universally  desire,  and  so  tenaciously  retain,  as 
power.  Property  itself  has  not  been  found  to  be,  in  general,  so  vehement 
an  object  of  contention;  though  unquestionably  its  advantages  are  more 
substantial,  and  its  loss  attended  with  greater  evils.  The  reason  is  that 
the  contest,  even  for  these  advantages,  has  generally  taken  place  on  the 
preliminary  question  of  political  influence : like  the  ramparts  of  a fortress, 
worthless  in  themselves,  but  commanding  all  that  is  valuable  within  their 
circuit,  it  is  there  that  the  deadly  battle  in  the  breach  has  been  fought. 
Aristocracy  has  invariably  been  found  to  be  to  the  last  degree  jealous  of 
any  encroachments  on  this  its  most  highly  prized  inheritance;  and  if  not 
the  bloodiest,  at  least  the  most  long-continued  feuds  which  have  desolated 
the  world,  have  arisen  from  the  obstinate  and  skilful  resistance  which 
it  has  invariably  made  to  the  efforts  of  commercial  wealth  or  popular 
ambition  to  be  admitted  to  a share  of  its  influence.  From  the  days  when 
the  contests  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  convulsed  Rome  during  three 
centuries,  and  Sylla  and  Marius,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  their 
rival  factions,  drenched  the  republic  with  blood,  and  disgraced  it  by 
proscriptions,  to  those  when  the  whole  world  was  involved  in  the  conflict 
of  the  Tiers-Etat  of  France  with  the  property  of  Europe,  and  the  liritish 
empire  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  parlies  on  the  arena  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  has 
been  the  most  lasting  object  of  contention  among  mankind.  And  so  vehe- 
ment has  been  the  discord  which  it  has  occasioned,  and  so  furious  the  pas- 
sions developed  during  its  continuance,  that  Englaud  is  the  only  example 
recorded  in  history  in  which  they  have  not  led  quickly  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  freedom,  either  by  the  despotism  invariably  follow  ing  on  democratic 
triumph,  or  the  biuding  fetters  which  proclaim  the  victory  of  aristocratic 
power. 

GrratcffrcU  It  was  the  plaintive  conclusion  of  the  Roman  Annalist,  that  li- 
berty  is  slow  of  growth,  difficult  of  maintenance,  quick  of  decay. 

ArtTJocr.ho  Subsequent  experience  lias  added  fresh  proofs  of  the  observation 

wToa  Tacitus,  and  yet  illustrated  not  less  forcibly  the  incomparable 

cr*iic  vigour,  energy  which  is  communicated  to  mankind  during  the  brief  period 
which  elapses  between  the  first  expansion  and  last  triumph  of  democratic 
vigour.  The  Roman  Empiro  in  aucicnt,  the  British  in  modern  times,  have 
for  ever  demonstrated  this  important  truth.  The  first  conquered  the  world 
by  its  arms,  and  humanized  it  by  its  wisdom;  the  second  subjected  the 
waves  to  its  dominion,  and  spread  along  its  shores  the  light  of  knowledge, 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  the  blessings  of  religion.  But  it  is  but  a brief 
period  of  such  iranscendaut  brightness  w hich  Providence  allows  to  any  na- 
tion. Its  advent  marks  the  efflorescence  of  civilization,  and  is  generally  con- 
temporary with  the  highest  point  of  national  fortunes ; its  decline  is  fol- 
lowed by  a total  decay  of  social  vegetation,  and  a speedy  termination  of 
natioual  existence.  This  is  not  a mere  fanciful  analogy  suggested  by  the  oft- 
observed  resemblance  between  individual  and  national  growth,  but  a part 
of  that  mysterious  unity  of  design  which  runs  through  every  part  of  the  crca- 
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lion,  and  unites  in  one  harmonious  system  the  minutest  object  in  the  ma- 
terial and  the  grandest  revolutions  in  the  moral  world. 

SffStS  Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  be  discerned  which  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  moral  law.  Such  is  the  surpassing  force  of 
the  power  which  during  this  brief  period  is  brought  to  bear  on  human 
affairs,  and  such  the  energy  which  during  its  continuance  it  communicates 
to  mankind,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  independent  existence  of  na- 
tions. Democratic  vigour  guided  by  aristocratic  direction  is  invincible.  If  to 
any  nation  were  given,  for  a series  of  ages,  the  combined  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Dome,  from  the  days  of  Hannibal  to  those  of  Gracchus,  or  of  England, 
from  those  of  Chatham  to  those  of  Wellington,  it  would  infallibly  acquire 
the  empire  of  the  world.  As  Providence  therefore,  in  its  wisdom,  has  esta- 
blished the  diversity  of  nations,  and  allotted  to  each  the  performance  of  its 
appropriate  part  on  the  general  theatre,  it  has  wisely  ordained  that  to  none 
an  immortal  existence  should  be  assigned ; but  that  each,  after  its  part  has 
been  performed,  should  be  removed  from  the  scene,  and  make  way  for  its 
destined  successors  on  the  stage.  National  vanity,  social  partiality,  may  con- 
test this  progress,  and  contend  on  the  principle  of  perfectability  for  the  per- 
petual endurance  of  particular  communities;  but  experience  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  these  ideas,  and  probably  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  those  nations  where  such  expectations  are  most  generally  indulged, 
will  discover  no  unequivocal  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  common 
charnel-house  of  mortality. 

observation  readily  suggests  the  cause  to  which  the  invariable 
K"™!,  to  ,eil(*cncy  to  decay  in  human  institutions  is  owing.  In  this,  as  in 
tiruy  in  many  other  cases,  we  see  the  (operation  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  path  of  private  life  as  the  general  fate  of  nations.  It  is  sin 
which  has  brought  death  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  It  is  the  multi- 
plication ofsellish  desires,  artificial  enjoyments,  indolent  or  luxurious  habits, 
consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  long  continuance  of  civili- 
zation, which  proves  fatal  to  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  self-denial  which 
are  essential  to  national  prosperity.  Wealth  accumulates  in  immense  masses, 
fatal  toils  possessors, on  the  one  hand,  and  indigence  multiplies  with  fearful 
rapidity,  destructive  to  public  security,  on  the  other.  The  state  becomes 
poor,  and  its  members  rich  ; selfish  opulence  ceases  to  be  patriotic,  destitute 
misery  becomes  ungovernable.  “Pro  his  nos  habemus  luxuriatn  atque  ava- 
ritiam ; publice  egestatem,  privalim  opulcntiam ; laudamus  divitias,  sequi- 
mur  inertiam  ; inter  bonos  et  malos  nullum  disccrnimus;  omnia  virlutis 
pra*mia  ambitio  possidet  (I).”  Happy  the  nation  which  sees  in  its  internal 
conditions  none  of  the  effects  of  greatness  which  Cato  observed  and  Sallust 
has  recorded  ! Such  a state  may  anticipate  prolonged,  possibly  immortal 
existence ; but  where  are  we  to  find  it,  amidst  the  passions,  ,thc  vices,  and 
the  follies  of  the  world? 

{JESS?  That  the  religion  and  institutions  of  modern  times  have  given  a 
•f  ,nuc*1  l°n£er  lease  of  Kfe  to  the  nations  of  Europe  than  were  cn- 
"•imni  ' joyed  by  those  of  antiquity,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superfi- 
cial observer. 

Nothing  is  so  remarkable  or  so  uniform  in  every  age  as  the  rapid  corrup- 
tion of  victorious  and  barbarous  nations,  when  they  are  first  brought  in 
contact  with  the  enjoyments  of  opulence.  In  Asia,  the  vigour  of  the  chief 
who  seizes  the  diadem  rarely  descends  to  his  successor  who  inherits  it ; and 


(I)  Sail,  lli' Bel.  Cm. 
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even  the  hardihood  of  a new  race  of  northern  conqnerorsis  found,  after  a 
few  generations,  to  be  irrecoverably  merged  in  the  effeminacy  of  their  sub- 
jects. Hence  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  are  overturned,  and 
the  perpetualalternation  of  external  conquesland  internal  corruption  which 
marks  every  age  of  Asiatic  history.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  a more  durable  order  of  things  has  been  induced  with  Ihe 
free  spirit  which,  from  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  seems  to  have  been  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  race  of  Japhet;  and  that  though  the  seeds  of  evil  are 
not  less  generally  implanted  in  them  than  elsewhere  among  mankind,  yet 
they  are  combated  with  a vigour,  and  counteracted  by  a salient  principle  of 
life  unknown  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  was  apparent  in  the 
glorious  achievements,  immortal  genius,  and  long  duration  of  the  Grecian 
and  Homan  republics;  and  it  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  states  of  mo- 
dern times,  which  have  already  attained,  without  any  decisive  symptoms  of 
decrepitude,  a length  of  existence  exceeding  that  allotted  even  to  the  en- 
during fortitude  of  ancient  Rome. 

«Ju  buTr*  But  nothing  warrants  the  assertion,  that  these  superior  powers  of 

ltepmbor  vitality  have  extinguished  the  seeds  of  mortality,  or  that  thecom- 

dcray  in  . ; ° ...  . 

uicir  bosom  mumties  of  Europe  have  attained  such  a degree  of  stability  as  to  be 
able  to  defy  alike  the  shock  of  external  disaster  and  the  mouldering  of  in- 
ternal decay.  The  strife  of  faction,  the  growth  of  luxury,  the  private  wealth, 
the  public  poverty,  the  selfishness  of  the  few,  the  profligacy  of  the  many, 
which  were  marked  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  decline  in  the  states  of 
antiquity,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  modern  limes.  The  southern  states  of 
Europe  appear  to  be  irrevocably  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  private  enjoy- 
ment; possibly  the  northern  are  not  yet  fully  immersed,  only  because  they 
were  longer  of  tasting  its  sweets.  There  is  nothing  in  the  civilization  around 
us  which  authorizes  either  the  belief  or  the  wish  that  it  should  be  perpetual ; 
and  this  may  at  least  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  length  of  life  is  given 
to  us,  equally  as  to  our  predecessors,  just  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
public  and  private  virtue ; and  that  the  only  elixir  of  life  which  can  be  given 
to  empires,  is  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  their  inhabitants. 
orD*>”““  And  this  illustrates  the  final  causeofa  peculiarity  in  the  condition 
“»"(  of  the  species,  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  mistake  or  la- 
r«itiy  «n«  mentation.  This  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  War  among  man- 
5m.*'"1  kind.  If  the  effect  of  warin  itself  be  considered  upon  the  immediate 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race,  it  must  appear  the  most  unmitigated 
evil  which  the  justice  or  wrath  of  Heaven  has  let  loose  upon  guilty  men.  If 
we  reflect  that  its  object  is  to  train  mankind  up  to  mutual  slaughter,  and 
direct  the  whole  energies  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  the  destruction 
of  the  species,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  in  no  other 
light  than  a devastating  scourge.  Philosophers  and  philanthropists,  accor- 
dingly, have  concurred  from  the  earliest  times  in  regarding  it  in  this  light ; 
in  deprecating  mutual  hostility  and  national  passions  as  the  most  dreadful 
evils  which  can  afflict  the  world,  and  earnestly  endeavouring  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  this  dreadful  scourge  of  humanity. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, that  a new  era  in  this  important  particular  had  opened  upon  the 
species;  that  former  wars,  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of  kings  and  the  ri- 
valry of  ministers,  w ould  cease;  and  that,  by  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
class  who  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  hostilities,  the  disposition  to  wage 
them  would  at  once  be  terminated.  It  had  come  to  pass  as  a general  axiom, 
that  war  was  the  consequence  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  governments, 
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and  would  disappear  with  their  removal ; and  general  applause  followed  the 
humane  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

“ War  is  a game,  which,  were  the  people  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  test,  experience  soon  demonstrated 
what  had  long  been  known  to  the  few  observers  of  historical  facts,  that  these 
expectations  were  entirely  illusory,  and  that  not  only  was  the  tendency  to 
war  no  ways  diminished,  but  it  was  fearfully  increased  by  the  augmentation 
of  popular  power.  Angry  passions,  it  was  now  found,  came  to  agitate  not 
only  the  rulers,  but  the  masses  of  men  ; the  interests  of  whole  classes  in 
one  community  came  to  be  arrayed  against  those  of  tbc corresponding  ones 
in  another;  and  the  mutlis  utile  bellum  was  found  to  meet  with  innumerable 
advocates  in  a period  of  revolutionary  excitement  and  distress.  Accordingly 
the  warlike  passions  never  appeared  so  strong  as  in  the  newly-emancipated 
French  people;  and  the  longest,  the  bloodiest,  and  the  most  devastating  war 
recorded  in  modem  annals,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  pacific 
dreams  of  the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

H'w.ii,  ai  If  this  world  were  the  final  resting  place  of  man;  if  it  were  In- 
p'l'riflcMion  tended  to  be  the  seat  of  unbroken  happiness,  and  the  human  mind 
»r  was  so  innocenli  anc]  g0  deserving,  as  to  be  capable  of  enjoying 
unmixed  felicity,  such  a marked  and  irretrievable  tendency  in  human  affairs 
might  well  be  a subject  of  unmingled  regret.  But  if  the  real  condition  of 
mankind  be  reflected  on,  and  the  necessity  of  suffering  to  the  purification  of 
the  human  heart  taken  into  consideration,  the  observer  will  take  a very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter.  That  war  is  an  unbounded  source  of  human  suf- 
fering to  those  engaged  in,  or  affected  by  it,  can.be  doubted  by  none;  and  if 
any  were  disposed  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject,  his  hesitation  would  pro- 
bably be  removed,  by  a consideration  of  the  wars  that  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  But  is  not  suffering  necessary  to  the  purification  of  the  human 
heart?  It  is  not  in  that  ordeal  that  its  selfishness,  its  corruptions,  and  its 
stains  are  washed  out  ? Have  we  not  been  told  by  the  highest  authority,  that 
man  is  made  perfect  by  suffering  ? is  not  misfortune,  anxiety,  and  distress, 
the  severe  but  salutary  school  of  individual  improvement?  And  what  is  war 
— but  anxiety,  distress,  and  often  agony  to  nations?  Its  great  and  lasting 
effect  is,  to  counteract  the  Concentration  of  human  interests  upon  self,  to 
awaken  the  patriotic  and  generous  affections,  to  rouse  that  general  ardour, 
which,  spreading  from  breast  to  breast,  obliterates  for  a time  the  selfishness 
of  private  interest,  and  leads  to  the  general  admission  of  great  and  heroic  feel- 
ings. Peace  exhibits  the  enchanting  prospect  of  rich  fields,  flourishing  cities, 
spacious  harbours,  growing  wealth,  and  undisturbed  tranquillity ; but  be- 
neath that  smiliug  surface  are  to  he  found  the  rankest  and  most  dangerous 
passions  of  the  human  breast.  There  it  is,  that  pleasure  spreads  its  lures,  and 
interest  its  attractions,  and  cupidity  its  selfishness.  There  are  to  be  found  the 
hard-hearted  master  and  the  reckless  servant,  the  princely  landlord  and  the 
destitute  tenant,  the  profligate  husband  and  the  faithless  wife,  “ et  corrum- 
pere  el  corrumpi  seculum  vocalur.”  Amidst  war  are  to  he  seen  the  ravaged 
field  and  the  sacked  city,  the  slaughtered  inullilude  and  famished  group,  tlie 
tear  of  the  widow  and  the  groans  of  the  fatherless;  hut  amidst  all  that  scene 
of  unutterable  wo,  the  generous  and  noble  affections  often  acquire  extraor- 
diuary  force;  selfishness  gives  place  to  patriotism,  cupidity  to  disinterested- 
ness, luxury  to  self-denial,  and  heroic  virtue  arises  out  of  suffering.  Even 
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the  poignancy  of  individual  distress  is  alleviated  by  the  numbers  who  simul 
taneously  share  it.  Misery  ceases  to  be  overwhelming  when  it  is  no  longer 
solitary;  individual  loss  is  drowned  in  the  feeling  of  common  sympathy. 
Peace  may  give  men  a larger  share  of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  this 
world,  but  war  often  renders  them  fitter  for  a future  state  of  existence ; and 
it  is  by  the  alternation  of  both  that  they  are  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the 
one,  and  destiny  of  the  other. 

striking  Whoever  has  surveyed,  either  in  the  annals  of  mankind  or  in  the 
iw.Ti.‘ith  observation  of  society  around  him,  the  effects  of  peace,  opulence, 
and  long-continued  prosperity  upon  human  character,  and  the  he- 
w'ar"afror0j.  roic  virtues  which  are  called  forth  in  mankind  by  the  advent  of 
times  pregnant  with  disaster  and  alarm,  will  probably  have  little  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  these  observations.  But  they  are  demonstrated  in  a way  that 
must  bring  conviction  home  to  the  most  incredulous,  by  the  result  of  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  selfishness,  irreso- 
lution, and  cupidity,  distinguished  all  the  measures  of  cabinets;  languor, 
inertness,  and  proncncss  to  delusion,  characterised  the  people;  mildness  and 
toleration  were  daily  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment; and  a general  pacilic  spirit  characterised  the  age.  Thence  it  was 
that  Gibbon  then  lamented  that  the  world  would  never  again  see  the  vast 
convulsions,  the  moving  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  furnished  so  many  subjects  for  the  immortal  historic  pencils  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Rut  amidst  all  this  seeming  philanthropy  and  happiness,  scllish- 
ness,  that  grand  source  of  human  corruption,  was  daily  extending  its  influ- 
ence through  every  rank ; and  the  human  mind,  enervated  by  repose,  was 
losing  its  manly  virtues  amidst  the  unbroken  spread  of  enjoyments.  We  may 
judge  of  the  subtle  poison  which  was  then  debasing  European  society,  and 
especially  the  boasted  centre  of  its  civilization  in  France,  from  the  corres- 
ponding evils  which  we  now,  from  a similar  cause,  see  around  us.  And  the 
ell'cct  of  it  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  measures  alike  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  over  all  Europe : for  self-aggrandizement  and  selfish- 
ness characterised  them  all. 

Uni.Tui  The  selfishness  of  the  French  aristocracy  first  induced  the  evils 
’.Mhi'co”.  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  : the  selfishness  of  the  privi- 
cf7haFreiicii  leged  classes  postponed  till  it  was  too  late  that  equalization  of  public 
Ucvuiuiioit.  burdens  which  might  have  averted  its  evils;  the  selfishness  of  the 
Church,  that  just  and  beneficent  system  of  religion  which  could  alone  have 
combated  its  horrors.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  same  evil  principle  less 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  nations  who  were  successively  called  into 
the  field  to  combat  the  powers  of  wickedness.  Great  Britain,  from  a selfish 
passion  for  economy  in  her  people,  was  in  the  beginning  powerless  at  land 
to  maintain  the  conflict : the  forces  she  did  put  forth  were  wasted  in  the  pro- 
secution of  “ British  objects”  at  Dunkirk,  when  they  might,  by  co-operating 
with  the  Allies,  have  marched  to  Paris,  and  crushed  the  hydra  in  its  cradle  : 
Prussia  starved  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  length  withdrew  from  the 
alliance  to  prosecute  her  schemes  of  ambition,  and  secure  her  ill-gotten 
gains  in  Poland  : Austria  abandoned  Flanders,  the  gate  of  Europe,  to  France, 
in  order  to  concentrate  her  force  in  Italy,  and  obtain  in  the  spoliation  of  Ve- 
nice a compensation  for  the  surrender  of  Belgium  : Russia  halted  her  armies 
on  the  Vistula,  and  stained  her  standards  by  the  massacres  at  Prague,  when 
they  might  have  been  ennobled  by  the  capture  of  Paris.  In  all  these  instan- 
ces, each  of  which  singly  was  attended  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  which,  taken  together,  induced  unheard-of  calamities,  it  was 
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the  seIGsh  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  or  nations  who  were 
successively  called  on  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  which  was  the 
secret  spring  that  induced  the  evil : and  such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  man 
in  prosperous  and  pacific  times. 

JSSZZZ*  Turn  now  to  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  disinterestedness  which 
"a1  have  for  ever  signalized  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
nation. ' say  whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
1 ' be  in  adliction.  Where  was  the  selfishness  of  the  French  nobility 
when  they  were  led  opt  to  the  scaffold  by  the  Jacobins  ? where  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court,  when  Louis  XVI  was  immured  in  the  Temple  ? Can  the 
annals  of  humanity  exhibit  more  glorious  deeds  of  devotion,  heroism,  and 
magnanimity,  than  were  exhibited  even  by  the  corrupted  circles  of  Paris 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  by  the  clergy  of  France,  both  dignified  and 
rural,  in  the  days  of  their  suffering?  What  would  the  democratic  party  over 
the  world  give  to  be  able  to  tear  the  deathless  pages  of  la  Vendee  out  of  the 
volumes  of  history?  The  selfishness  of  Prussia,  punished  by  the  disaster  of 
Jena  and  six  years  of  bondage,  was  gloriously  expiated  by  the  resurrection 
of  1815  and  triumph  of  the  Katzbach;  the  ambition  of  Russia  by  the  carnage 
of  Borodino,  and  the  devotion  of  Leipsic.  Can  peace,  with  all  its  charities, 
produce  so  suhlime  an  instance  of  generous  spirit  as  that  which  fired  the  tor- 
ches of  Moscow  ? or  so  illustrious  an  example  of  patriotic  fervour  as  manned 
the  ramparts  of  Saragossa?  Even  nations  the  most  calculating,  and  empires 
the  most  stable,  caught  the  generous  flame,  and  were  in  the  end  dignified  by 
deeds  of  heroism,  to  which  nothing  superior  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Who  could  recognize  the  tenacious  rule  of  the  Austrian  aristocra- 
cy in  the  devotion  of  Aspern,  or  the  money-seeking  German  mountaineer  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  Tyrol?  If  Great  Britain  blasted  the  prospects  of  European 
deliverance  by  the  niggardly  parsimony  of  former  times,  which  paralysed 
her  efforts  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  selfish  direction  which 
she  so  long  gave  to  her  efforts,  she  washed  out  her  national  sins  by  suffer- 
ing ; and  the  annals  of  the  world  cannot  present  so  glorious  an  example  of 
generous  ardour,  and  persevering  constancy,  as  was  exhibited  by  all  classes 
in  the  British  islands  before  its  termination.  Thus,  while  the  subtle  poison 
of  human  corruption  spreads  with  fatal  rapidity  during  the  tranquillity  and 
enjoyment  of  peace,  the  manly  feelings,  the  generous  affections,  are  nursed 
amidst  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  war;  and  although  the  actual  agents  in  it 
may  become  habituated  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  a compensation,  and  more 
than  a compensation,  arises  in  the  noble  and  disinterested  feelings  which 
are  generally  drawn  forth  in  the  community.  Perpetual  war  would  transform 
men  into  beasts  of  prey — perpetual  peace  reduce  them  to  beasts  of  burden ; 
the  alternation  of  both  is  indispensable  to  the  mixed  tendencies  to  good  and 
evil  which  existin  mankind;  and  mutual  slaughter  may  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  seeds  of  corruption  are  extirpated  from  the  human  breast,  but  not 
till  then.  .. 

JSSS*"  It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
e™  orA.i.,  Physical  conformation  of  Asia  is,  that  the  steppes  or  deserts  which 
d!ff.m,ce  niust  forever  form  the  abode  only  of  pastoral  nations,  are  brought 
r™ into  close  proximity  with  the  alluvial  plains,  which  speedily  become 
jiamira.  1 the  scenes  of  agricultural  riches  and  the  abode  of  commercial  opu- 
lence; and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  violent  revolutions,  not  merely 
of  dynasties  but  of  empires,  which,  in  every  age,  have  distinguished  the 
history  of  that  great  portion  of  the  globe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
observation  is  well  founded;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  another  peculiarity; 
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not  less  important,  Is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  those  pastoral  districts; 
and  the  consequent  facility  of  transporting  large  bodies  of  men  from  one 
part  of  the  continent  to  another,  how  distant  soever.  This  circumstance  at 
once  provided  for  the  easy  dispersion  of  the  nomad  races  of  mankind,  even 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  early  ages,  and  the 
occasional  accumulation  of  their  armed  forces  under  popular  leaders,  at  later 
times, in  such  multitudes,  and  animated  with  such  fervour,  as  to  be  altogether 
irresistible. 

Europe  and  America,  again,  have  an  entirely  different  physical  confor- 
mation. No  arid  deserts  there  retain  the  children  of  Japhet  in  every  successive 
generation  in  the  rude  habits  and  mingled  virtues  and  vices  of  their 
fathers  : no  table-lands  or  boundless  steppes  bring  the  warriors  of  the 
desert  into  close  proximity  with  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  the  riches  and 
vices  of  civilization.  The  level  face  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  renders 
it  susceptible  of  the  labour  of  agriculture;  mineral  riches  at  once  invite  and 
reward  the  toils  of  the  artizan  : the  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  nu- 
merous inland  seas,  let  in,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continents,  the  wealth 
and  interests  of  commerce.  The  savage  exists,  but  he  is  only  the  feeble  and 
isolated  hunter  of  the  forest,  who  flies  and  perishes  before  the  advance  of 
civilization.  External  danger,  therefore,  is  comparatively  unknown : the  riches 
of  civilization  need  no  longer  fear  the  rapine  of  the  desert;  the  contests  of 
nations  lead  only  to  mutual  improvement  in  the  military  art,  and  a more 
decided  superiority  over  the  other  families  of  mankind ; boundless  facilities 
for  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  this  race  are  afforded ; and  the  race  of 
Japhet  can  securely  perform  its  destined  mission  of  overspreading  and  sub- 
duing the  earth. 

Historians  in  all  ages  have  exerted  their  powers  in  painting 
end.,  .lie  the  dreadful  devastations  produced  by  the  periodical  irruptions  of 
re^enefetion  the  Tartar  tribes  into  the  smiling  plains  of  southern  Asia ; the  pyra- 
««w.A‘uu'  mids  of  heads  which  marked  where  their  sabre  had  been,  and  the 
sack,  conflagration, and  ruin,  which  have  ever  attended  their  footsteps.  But 
admitting  the  terrible  nature  of  the  whirlwinds  which  have  thus  passed  over 
the  earth,  it  is  the  height  of  error  to  consider  them  as  pernicious  in  their 
ultimate  effects;  they  resemble  the  tempest,  -which  is  often  necessary  to 
restore  the  purity  of  the  physical  atmosphere,  or  the  wintry  storms  which 
clear  away  the  decayed  riches  of  summer  vegetation ; and,  accordingly,  it  was 
ever  under  the  powerful  though  transient  vigour  of  northern  dynasties,  that 
society  under  the  Asiatic  rule  has  risen  to  greatness,  or  passing  felicity  been 
communicated  to  mankind.  All  its  great  nations,  the  Medes,  the  Persians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Parthians,  the  Monguls,  have  sprung  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  barbarian  energy  with  civilized  opulence;  and  when  greatness 
had  corrupted  even  the  majesty  of  Home,  “ the  giants  of  the  north,”  in  Gib- 
bon’s words,  “ broke  in  and  amended  the  puny  breed.”  Either  a physical  or 
moral  regeneration  seems  necessary  in  the  later  stages  of  civilized  life  in  all 
countries;  if  no  means  for  producing  the  former,  from  internal  energy  or 
virtue,  exist,  the  latter  is  necessary.  And  the  reflecting  observer,  who  has 
witnessed  the  innumerable  evils  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  riches 
and  long-established  civilization,  even  with  all  the  means  of  combating  them 
which  a purer  religion  and  the  free  spirit  of  Europe  have  affordediu  modern 
times,  will  probably  hesitate  to  characterize  even  the  inroads  of  Timour  or 
Ginghis  Khan  as  unraixed  exit,  and  doubt  whether  they  are  not  the  severe 
but  necessary  means  of  purifying  and  reforming  mankind,  when  corrupted 
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by  tho  vices  of  a society  which  lias  no  salient  and  living  principle  of  energy 
within  its  own  bosom. 

wh..h  wu  It  is  the  existence  of  this  spirit  which  essentially  distinguishes, 
“ntm?  and  has  ever  distinguished,  European  from  Asiatic  society,  and 
I!™,*.™  perhaps  rendered  unnecessary,  and  certainly  less  frequent,  in  the 
rfrwutftkt  ,,at*ous  of  its  family,  the  awful  catastrophes  which  have  always  in 
Dm'iocr.t.r  the  East  preceded  the  regeneration  of  nations.  Europe  has,  and 
principle.  |]as  ever  |ia(i;  its  commotions,  and  often  have  they  terminated  in 
bloodshed,  devastation,  and  ruin ; buL  they  have  in  general  proceeded,  not 
from  external  conquest  but  internal  energy;  the  moving  principle  which  has 
occasioned  them  has  been  not  the  lust  of  foreign  rapine  but  the  passion  for 
internal  power.  The  annals  of  the  French  Uevolution,  and  the  wars  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  in  Europe,  may  well  suggest  a doubt  whether  the  latter 
principle  is  not  sometimes  productive  at  the  time  of  devastation  as  wide- 
spread, and  misery  as  acute,  as  the  most  terrible  inroads  of  barbarian 
power;  but  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to  revive  the  energy  of  the  species  from 
the  restoration  ofintcrnal  strength,  not  the  infusion  of  extraneous  valour;  and 
it  brings  hardy  poverty  iuto  action,  not  from  the  fields  of  northern  conquest, 
but  the  workshop  of  laborious  industry.  Whoever  has  studied  tho  working 
of  the  democratic  principle  in  humau  affairs,  cannot  entertain  a doubt  that, 
with  whatever  evils  it  may  be  followed  when  it  acquires  the  mastery  of  the 
other  interests  of  society,  it  is  at  leust  attended  with  this  important  effect — 
that  it  produces  a degree  of  energy  in  all  classes,  while  it  subsists  in  vigour 
and  is  duly  coerced,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  under  olherforms 
of  government;  and  that  it  infuses  the  elements  of  strength  and  vitality  into 
the  social  system,  to  such  a degree  as  to  prolong  to  a period  much  beyond  that 
assigned  to  it,  in  ancient  times,  the  life  of  nations. 

D.mornioy  But  it  is  not  only  by  its  effect  upon  the  social  system  w ithin  tho 
stale,  that  democracy  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  which 
works  out  the  progress  of  the  moral  world  and  general  govern- 
uwuot.  ment  of  Providence;  consequences  equally  important, and  still  more 
lasting  in  their  effects,  flow  from  its  tendency  to  produce  the  dispersion  of 
mankind.  It  is  in  truth  the  great  expansive  power  of  naturo.  Lndcr  various 
forms,  it  has  produced  the  chief  migrations  and  settlements  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  species.  The  Cimbri,  the  Colls,  and  the  Goths, 
who  at  successive  periods,  commencing  with  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  pro- 
fane history,  spread  from  central  Asia  to  tho  furthest  extremities  of  Europe, 
were  impelled  from  their  native  seats  by  this  insatiable  passion.  Equality 
appeared  even  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  in  tho  woods  of  Germany;  and  the  free 
spirit  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  has  produced  the  whole  peculiar  features  and 
glories  of  modern  society.  In  southern  Europe  it  has  appeared  in  a different 
hut  not  less  important  character.  Spreading  there,  not  from  the  energy  of 
the  desert,  but  the  turbulence  of  the  forum,  it  diffused  the  republican  colo- 
nics of  Greece,  Tyre,  and  Carthage  over  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Borne  itself  sprang  in  its  infancy  from  emigrants;  enterprizc  was  nou- 
rished in  its  maturity  by  colonial  wealth;  and  its  extension  around  the  shores 
of  lliat  inland  sea,  clearly  demonstrates  from  what  element  the  strength  of 
tho  empire  had  been  derived. 

Ana  In  modern  times  the  marvels  of  this  expansive  power  have  been 
Sl^'S'th.  not  less  conspicuous.  From  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  the 
Kn  h«"  democratic  spirit  again  penetrated,  with  their  mercantile  establish- 
ing. nients,  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  extend ; front  the 
shores  of  Holland  it  drove  an  industrious  brood  into  the  eastern  archipelago; 
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with  the  fervour  of  the  Puritans  it  implanted  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a new 
hemisphere.  Amidst  the  wilds  of  America,  it  unceasingly  impels  the  hardy 
woodsman  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West.  England  itself  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a similar  parturition;  amidst  the  mingled  wealth  and  misery,  glory 
and  shame,  hope  and  disappointment  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  nearly  a hun- 
dred thousand  active  citizens  have  annually  migrated  from  the  British  isles 
to  Uje  western  or  southern  hemispheres;  attempted  political  regeneration, 
producing  terror  in  some  classes,  disappointment  in  others,  restlessness  in 
all,  has  greatly  strengthened  this  inherent  tendency ; and  the  augmented 
vehemence  of  the  democratic  faction  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  has  uni- 
formly appeared  in  an  enlarged  stream  of  ardent  emigrants,  which  it  has 
sent  forth  to  people  the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  Great  Britain  may  well 
be  in  travail ; for  a new  world  is  springing  from  her  loins. 

Mannrr  m The  muntterin  which  the  democraiicspiril  brings  about  this  trans- 
35!*f  plantation  of  the  human  race  is  very  apparent.  It  is  thecombinalion 
cf/cc(«d.  ofvisionsof  perfectability  with  realities  of  degradation,  which  effects 
the  object.  The  mind,  warmed  by  boundless  anticipations  of  elevation  and 
improvement  to  be  effected  by  social  or  political  innovation,  feels  insuppor- 
table disappointment  at  the  failure  of  its  long-cherished  projects,  and  the 
increasing  indigence  and  profligacy  of  the  great  body  of  mankind,  amidst 
all  the  efforts  made  for  their  elevation.  In  disgust,  numbers  leave  the  abode  of 
ancient  corruption,  and  seek  the  realization  of  their  vision^  amidst  the  sup- 
posed innocence  of  early  society,  and  the  real  advantages  of  plentiful  employ- 
ment. A general  passion  for  change  seizes  alt  classes;  and  such  anticipations 
are  formed, and  often  realized,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a change 
of  situation,  as  effectually  extinguishes  in  great  numbers  the  love  of  home, 
in  other  circumstances  one  of  the  strongest  affections  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  this  principle  which,  in  every  age,  has  prompted  civilized  men  to  forego 
all  the  pleasures  of  homo  and  kindred,  to  sever  all  the  bonds  of  filial  or  pa- 
triotic love,  and  seek  in  distant  lands  those  means  of  elevation  which  the 
contracted  sphere  of  their  native  seats  will  not  afford.  The  love  of  power, 
the  desire  of  distinction,  the  passion  for  wealth,  envy  of  superiors,  jealousy 
of  equals,  contempt  of  inferiors,  combine,  in  these  circumstances,  to  raiso 
such  a tempest  in  the  human  breast,  as  roots  man  up  from  his  native  seats, 
obliterates  his  oldest  recollections,  extinguishes  his  strongest  attachments, 
and  sends  forth  the  burning  enthusiast,  ardent  for  the  equality  of  rights  and 
the  regeneration  of  society,  into  distant  lands— where  his  expectations  aro 
too  often  blasted  by  the  stern  realities  of  his  new  situation,  but  from  whence 
return  is  impossible — where  he  implants  his  seed  in  the  soil,  and  leaves  be- 
hind him  in  the  wilderness  tho  foundation  of  an  extended  and  prosperous 
society  (1). 

A®  democracy  and  the  lust  of  conquest  are  the  moving,  so  aristo- 
■"*  cracy  and  attachment  to  property  arc  the  steadying  powers  of  na- 
"5  ture.  Without  some  counterbalancing  weight  to  restrain  and  regu- 
late the  violence  of  this  expansive  force— this  moral  steam  power — it  would 
tear  society  in  pieces,  and  counteract  by  its  explosion  the  whole  ends  of  the 
social  union.  This  counteracting  weight  is  found  in  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  desires  with  which  it  is  attended.  The  habits  it  induces,  the 
foresight  and  self-denial  which  it  awakens,  the  local  attachments  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  constitute  the  steadying  power  of  nature,  and  the  great  counter- 
poise to  the  moving  power  of  democracy.  Society  appears  in  its  most  favour- 


(I)  Alton  on  Population,  i.  Si. 
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able  form,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  most  rapid,  the  steps  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  the  greatest,  when  tiic  energy  of  the  moving  and  expanding  is 
duly  regulated  by  the  steadying  and  controlling  power.  To  restrain  it  alto- 
gether is  often  impossible,  always  pernicious;  to  give  it  free  scope  is  to  ex- 
pose society  to  utter  ruin,  and  defeat  the  very  objects  for  which  it  was  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast.  Its  due  direction  and  effectual  regulation  is  the 
great  desideratum.  At  particular  periods,  and  by  a mysterious  agency,,  ex- 
traordinary force  is  communicated  to  the  moving  power ; a restless  desire 
for  change  becomes  universal;  old  and  important  interests  are  overthrown; 
society  at  home  is  convulsed  ; the  human  race  is  violently  impelled  abroad, 
either  in  the  channels  of  pacific  colonization,  or  the  inroads 'of  ruthless  con- 
quest; and,  in  a short  time,  a vast  change  in  the  condition  and  destinies  of 
mankind  is  effected.  But  such  violent  ebullitions  are  ever  of  short  duration; 
the  explosion  of  revolution,  though  often  as  devastating  in  its  course,  is  as 
brief  in  its  endurance  as  the  eruption  of  the  volcano;  and  the  central  beat, 
according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  regulated  by  the  direction  of  property,  and  res- 
trained by  the  principles  of  religion,  becomes  the  beneficent  central  force 
which  impels  light  and  civilization  to  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,  or  the 
source  of  the  fiery  lava,  which,  after  consuming  whatever  it  has  touched,  is 
itself  cooled  down  by  external  influence,  and  leaves  a track  which  can  be 
discerned  only  by  the  foul  devastation  which  it  has  made. 

Constant  The  external  balance  of  nature  in  the  physical  world  is  .almost 
uicSilTai  entirely  preserved  by  the  counteracting  impulse  of  opposite  forces, 
either  simultaneously  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  mu- 
tnuintiri.  tually  succeeding  when  their  separate  agency  is  required.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  moral  world  : action  and  reaction  is  the  universal  law  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Divine  government  of  men.  In  the 
Asiatic  Empires,  as  there  is  no  internal  spring  giving  rise  to  this  alternation, 
it  is  provided  for  by  foreign  conquest : in  Europe— at  least  in  modern  times 
— the  source  of  it  is  found  in  the  prevailing  impulse,  which,  under  opposite 
circumstances,  is  communicated  to  the  human  mind.  The  provision  made 
for  this  in  the  original  constitution  of  man  consists  in  two  principles,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  of  universal  application  : viz.  that  the  great  hulk  of  men 
blindly  follow  any  impulse  which  is  communicated  to  them  by  minds  of 
superior  intelligence,  or  the  force  of  individual  interest ; and  that  really 
original  thinkers,  the  lights  of  their  own,  the  rulers  of  the  next  age,  almost 
invariably  exert  their  powers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  evils  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Hence  it  is  that  the  strong  intellects  in  a despo- 
tic community  are  almost  always  loud  in  praise  of  popular  institutions  and 
the  principles  of  self-government,  and  those  in  democratic  states  equally  de- 
cided in  support  of  the  principles  of  order  and  the  control  of  property ; that 
freedom  of  opinion  constituted  the  grand  deliverance  for  which  the  religious 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  contended;  and  unity  of  religious  faith 
has  become  the  object  of  devout  aspiration  in  the  nineteenth.  The  reason  is 
obvious  : creative  minds  in  both  periods  were  impressed  with  the  evils  with 
which  they  were  brought  in  contact ; and  in  both,  instead  of  yielding,  strove 
to  counteract  them.  The  great  majority  in  every  age  go  with  the  stream, 
and  think  they  arc  enlightened  when  they  are  merely  impregnated  with  the 
mental  atmosphere  with  which  they  arc  surrounded;  the  thinking  few  at 
once  break  off  from  the  multitude,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  give  a new 
direction  to  the  current  of  thought.  A generation  must,  in  general,  descend 
to  its  grave  before  the  conversion  takes  place  : but  though  slow,  the  effect 
is  not  the  less  certain.  “ Show  me  what  one  or  two  great  men  in  the  solitude 
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of  their  chambers  are  thinking  in  this  age,  and  I will  show  you  w hat  w ill  be 
the  theme  of  the  orator,  the  vision  of  the  poet,  the  staple  of  the  hustings,  the 
declamation  of  the  press,  the  guide  of  the  statesman,  in  the  next.” 

Ej.mpit  »r  The  two  great  convulsions  of  modern  times,  the  religious  Refor- 
tho'hrforma-  malioti  and  French  Revolution,  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  manner 
twIT1  l*ie  aKency  °f  'l|e  opposite  powers  of  action  and  reaction  on  general 
a rvoimion.  thought,  and,  through  it,  on  the  fate  of  nations.  When  the  Catholic 
church,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  universal  power,  and  tainted  by  the 
belief  of  supposed  infallibility,  revolted  the  growing  intelligence  of  mankind 
by  the  open  prostitution  and  sale  of  indulgences,  the  giant  strength  of  Lu- 
ther arose,  and,  Samson-like,  threw  down  the  pillars  of  the  corrupted  edifice. 
The  Protestant  nations  fondly  anticipated  the  total  destruction  of  the  papal 
power  from  the  shock,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  its  com- 
mencement seemed  in  a great  measure  to  justify  the  expectation.  Rut  human 
passion  and  ambition,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  got  possession  of  the  stream  : 
crimes  and  violence  were  committed  by  the  popular  party;  intellect  and  in- 
terest combined  their  efforts  to  resist  it;  the  torrent  was  rolled  back  in  sou- 
thern Europe  as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced ; and  for  two  subsequent  cen- 
turies the  frontiers  of  the  opposite  opinions  have  been  observed  in  northern 
Christendom,  without  any  sensible  advantage  being  gained  on  cither  side. 
The  abuses  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  selfishness  of  the  noblesse,  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  monarchy,  induced,  in  a subsequent  age,  the  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  the  French  Revolution;  the  force  of  genius,  the  powers  of  intellect, 
the  weapons  of  ridicule,  were  directed  for  half  a century  to  the  emancipation 
of  thought ; and  an  interminable  era  of  progress  and  felicity  was  anticipated, 
from  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  the  fellers  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
and  directed  them.  Here  again,  however,  human  wickedness  soon  obtained 
the  mastery  of  the  current;  selfishness, ambition,  rapacity,  veiled  under  the 
successive  names  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  glory,  directed  the  movement : 
Europe  was  deluged  w ith  blood ; the  original  devil  was  expelled,  but  straight- 
way he  relumed  with  seven  other  devils  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  the 
last  slate  of  that  nation  was  worse  than  the  first.  Humanity  sunk  and  wept 
in  silence,  philanthropy  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  the  race  during  that 
long  night  of  suffering;  but  all  this  time  the  salient  energy  of  thought  was 
unceasingly  in  activity.  Reaction  arose  out  of  suffering,  heroism  out  of  cala- 
mity; and  the  successive  overthrow  of  the  democracy  of  France  and  the 
power  of  Napoleon  has  afforded  an  eternal  monument,  at  once  of  the  justice 
of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  syslem  in  human  affairs  by  which, 
through  the  acts  of  free  agents,  the  mighty  deliverance  was  accomplished. 
llWT°i  ^he  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  the  chief  remote  cause 
thrvdict  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  the  terrible  evils  it  brought  upon 
lltr  remote  the  nobility  and  the  government, 4he  natural  consequence  and  just 
retribution  of  that  abominable  act  of  religious  oppression.  Though 
Rwoiuiivo.  the  overthrow  of  the  nobility  was  the  grand  object,  when  thecontest 
was  fairly  engaged,  to  which  the  popular  efforts  were  turned,  it  was  not 
there  that  the  revolutionary  passion  commenced,  nor  was  it  to  a liberation 
from  temporal  restraints  that  the  first  advances  of  thought  were  directed. 
It  was  spiritual  dominion  which  was  the  real  incubus  sought  to  be  thrown 
off  : it  was  the  fetters  of  the  church  which  intellect  strove  to  strike  from  the 
human  soul.  In  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  there  is  little  to  be  found  on 
change  of  institutions,  amendment  of  laws,  the  blessings  of  self-government; 
but  much  on  spiritual  tyranny,  the  arts  of  priests,  the  benightment  of  su- 
perstition. Even  Rousseau  was  not  a political  reformer;  his  visions  of  per- 
x.  5t 
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fectabiiity  and  the  social  contract  had  no  practical  bearing  on  existing  insti- 
tutions; it  was  still  the  chains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  he 
endeavoured  to  remove,  by  the  antagonist  principle  of  original  and  primeval 
innocence.  Whence  was  it  that  these  giants  of  thought  so  vehemently  directed 
their  efforts  against  a religion,  which  in  England  had  so  long  been  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  and  most  profound  intellects?  Simply  because  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  while  it  sent  eight  hundred  thousand  in- 
nocent citizens  into  exile,  had  removed  all  restraint  on  the  established 
church  in  France;  because  spiritual  tyranny  had  in  consequence  become 
insupportable,  and  spiritual  intolerance  universal;  because  religion,  con- 
fident in  the  support  of  government,  had  disdained  the  aid  of  intellect;  and 
patrician  selfishness,  engrossed  with  self-aggrandizement,  had  seized  upon 
the  church  as  its  own  appanage,  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  These  evils 
not  only  were  the  principal  circumstances  which  originally  stirred  up  the 
mental  ferment  which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  but  they  paralysed 
the  only  power  which  could  successfully  combat  it;  for  they  deprived  order 
of  the  aid  of  principle,  religion  of  the  support  of  mind,  and  the  poor  of  the 
only  bond  wliich  could  unite  them  with  property. 

Sng”J'e  The  ultimate  danger  which  threatens  France,  and  every  country 
«iiich  that  embraces  revolutionary  principles,  is  the  annihilation  of  the 
todMiroy  only  elements  out  of  which  a durable  free  constitution  can  be 
priUip°i-  constructed.  Little  as  this  peril  may  be  considered  by  the  popular 
party  in  the  days  of  their  success,  it  is  by  far  the  most  durable  evil  with 
which  they  have  to  contend ; and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  com- 
plete triumph  renders  it  irremediable.  It  is  this  which  has  rendered  the 
formation  of  a free  constitution  impossible  in  France,  and  blasted  the  whole 
objects  for  which  the  popular  party  so  long  and  strenuously  contended. 
There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  mankind  in  the  long  run  can  be  governed 
— by  the  influence  of  properly  or  the  will  of  a sovereign;  the  third  method, 
so  much  the  object  of  desire  to  the  advocates  of  democracy  all  the  world 
over,  viz. — by  self-government,  is  soon  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
difficulty  which  proves  fatal  to  it,  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  proper  func- 
tionaries elected  by  the  multitude,  and  the  ungovernable  passions  which 
spring  up  in  the  human  heart  with  the  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  power. 
But  if  property  has  been  destroyed  by  previous  convulsions,  and  the  influence 
of  aristocracy  in  consequence  is  at  an  end,  there  remains  no  alternative  but 
the  appointment  to  all  offices,  and  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  by  the 
executive.  This  was  what  took  place  in  Rome  from  the  destruction  of  the 
old  patricians  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  in  France  from 
the  confiscationsoftbc  Revolution;  and,  accordingly,  theframe  of  subsequent 
government  which  necessity  imposed  upon  both  these  countries,  has  been 
extremely  similar,  and  has  remained  unaltered  through  every  subsequent 
change  of  dynasty : — the  institutions  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  Napok'on’s  government;  and  the  French  people,  since 
the  termination  of  democratic  rule  in  1795,  have  never,  except  during  the 
weakness  of  the  Restoration,  enjoyed  a larger  practical  direction  of  affairs 
than  the  populace  did  in  ancient  times  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
sutxtitution  The  consequences  flowing  from  the  substitution  of  the  govern- 
bkETT  ment  of  functionaries  for  that  of  property,  deserves  the  serious 
im" VhiT oi " co n s ■ d c r a t i o n of  every  reflecting  mind;  because  it  is  the  evident 
property.  jssue  in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  modern  Europe  is  to 
terminate.  Experience  has  now  abundantly  proved  what  reason  a priori 
might  have  anticipated,  that  the  unavoidable  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
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influence  of  property  is,  after  a brief  period,  during  which  the  theory  of 
self-government  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  to  establish 
universally  the  system  of  government  functionaries.  That  this  system  is 
productive  of  a much  more  regular  and  orderly,  and  in  some  respects  bene- 
ficial administration,  than  any  modification  of  popular  election,  is  evident 
from  this  consideration,  that  all  nations  have  taken  refuge  in  it  to  avoid 
the  intolerable  evils  of  real  self-government.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
apparent  that  it  is  as  favourable  to  the  development  of  mental  energy,  or 
the  training  of  the  human  mind  to  its  highest  character  or  its  noblest  duties. 
Advantages  Government  functionaries  arc  all  stamped  with  one  image  and 
the  Conner f superscription : they  all  move,  like  automatons,  by  the  direction 
system.  of  one  hand:  original  thought,  independence  of  character,  are 
unknown  among  them.  That  such  public  servants  are,  in  general,  in  the 
highest  degree  useful,  nay,  that  they  are  often  more  serviceable  in  their 
several  departments  than  those  whose  more  lofty  qualifications  render  them 
less  manageable,  may  at  once  be  admitted.  But  what  is  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  which  has  the  easy  meshes  of  a vast  net  of  government  functionaries 
throw  n around  it,  and  in  which  original  thought  in  all  departments  is  chilled, 
if  persisted  in,  by  the  certainty  of  neglect?  Prussia  and  France— in  the 
former  of  which  monarchies  the  whole  system,  not  merely  of  government, 
but  of  education  both  civil  and  religious,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employes  of 
administration;  while  in  the  latter,  a hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
civil  functionaries,  appointed  by  the  Tuileries,  carry  on  the  whole  internal 
direction  of  the  state  (1) — may  convince  us  how  vast  a machine  for  the 
government  of  mankind  is  provided  in  such  a state  of  society;  and  how 
inextricable  may  be  the  fetters  of  a despotism,  which,  instead  of  opposing 
the  spread  of  education  or  injuring  the  security  of  property,  carefully  sup- 
ports the  former  and  maintains  the  latter,  and  strives  only  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  their  private  affairs,  by  at  once  guiding  their 
thoughts  and  attending  to  their  interests, 
trrvparabie  Good  government  depends  upon  the  due  intermixture,  in  public 
niiuoai;  functjonarjes,  of  government  appointment,  aristocratic  influence, 
I'bvn'tnr  and  popular  control.  Irreparable  evil  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
ini.rr.i  i.»>  when  one  of  these  interests  has  destroyed  the  others : for  so  long 
as  the  interests  remain  entire,  they  will,  in  the  end,  force  their 
way  into  a due  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  when,  by  the  triumph 
of  democracy,  the  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  or  by  the  victory  of  aristocracy 
the  democracy  is  overthrown,  or  by  the  dexterity  of  the  crown  both  are 
debased,  the  balance  essential  to  good  government  is  at  an  end,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  freedom.  It  is  by  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  consequent  ruin  of  their  influence, 
cither  by  actual  violence  or  the  pacific  working  of  equal  succession,  that  this 
lamentable  change  is  most  certainly  effected;  and,  accordingly,  Montesquieu 
long  ago  observed,  that  “ the  most  durable  and  debasing  despotisms  recorded 
in  history,  have  arisen  upon  the  ruin  of  aristocratic  power  through  the 
triumph  of  revolutionary  principles.”  lienee  it  is  that  democratic  ambition 
— the  most  keen  and  searching  element  which  is  known  in  society,  produc- 
tive of  so  much  good  when  duly  coerced,  of  such  irreparable  evil  when 
unrestrained — will  ever  be  the  object  of  such  jealousy  and  apprehension  to 
the  real  friends  of  liberty ; for  in  its  triumphs  the  far-seeing  mind  anticipates 
the  destruction  of  the  very  elements  of  freedom,  and  the  enclosing  the 
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whole  energies  of  the  human  mind  in  the  inextricable  fetters  of  a centralized 
despotism. 

crr.t  .m  The  great  sin  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  confiscation  of  the 

KreSrh  estates  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy ; it  is  that  which  has  pro- 

Rnoiution.  duccd  effects  which  can  never  be  repaired.  It  is  commonly  said, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  individual  violence,  that  restitution  can  be  made  of 
property,  but  who  can  restore  human  life  ? But  the  aphorism  does  not  hold 
good  in  communities : wasted  life  is  repaired  by  the  vivifying  powers  of 
nature,  but  divided  property  can  never  be  restored.  A new  generation  will 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed ; new  smiles  will  arise  on 
young  cheeks,  and  banish  the  tears  of  former  days;  but  who  can  replace 
ancient  possessions  alienated,  colossal  estates  divided,  old  influences  extin- 
guished? The  transference  of  property,  and  with  it  political  influence,  to  a 
different  class  of  society,  supplants  the  old  by  new  dominant  powers;  ano- 
ther balance  is  thus  induced  in  the  state,  unalterable  save  by  a fresh  revolu- 
tion. Power  never  yet  was  yielded  up  but  to  force.  Had  Cromwell  confis- 
cated the  estates  of  the  church  and  divided  those  of  the  nobility,  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  Knglaud  would  have  been  changed ; for  how  could 
our  tempered  constitution  have  existed  without  political  weight  attached  to 
property  and  religious  impressions  prevalent  among  the  people?  The  great 
moral  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  every  page  of  the  French  revolution  is, 
that  the  destruction  of  these  classes  by  the  early  triumphs  and  unbridled  ex- 
cesses of  the  democratic  party,  has  proved  for  ever  fatal  to  the  reconstruction 
of  freedom,  by  destroying  at  once  the  moral  influence  w hich  might  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  despotism,  and  the  balance  of  power  which  might 
restrain  its  excesses. 

cmi  >in  or  jhe  great  sin  of  the  Reformation  was  the  confiscation  of  so  large 

flu*  reform-  ® . . ......  ° . 

ation.  a portion  of  the  property  of  the  church  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
temporal  ambition,  and  the  enriching  of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  a part 
in  the  struggle.  When  that  great  convulsion  broke  out,  nearly  a third  of  the 
■whole  landed  estates  in  the  countries  which  it  embraced,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  regular  or  parochial  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  What  a 
noble  fund  was  this  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  for 
the  promulgation  of  truth,  the  healing  of  sickness,  the  assuaging  of  suffering ! 
Had  it  been  kept  together,  and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes,  what  in- 
calculable and  never-ending  blessings  would  it  have  conferred  upon  society ! 
Expanding  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  population,  the  augmentation 
of  wealth,  the  swell  of  pauperism,  it  would  have  kept  the  instruction  and 
fortunes  of  the  poor  abreast  of  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  society,  and  pre- 
vented, in  a great  measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well  known  in  Great  Britain 
in  subsequent  times,  of  the  National  Church  falling  behind  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a mass  of  civilized  Heathenism  arising  in  the  very  heart  of 
a Christian  land.  Almost  all  the  social  evils  under  which  Great  Britain  is  now 
labouring,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  and  most  iniquitous  spoliation,  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  on  occasion  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  for  that  robbery,  the  state  would  have  been  possessed  of  lands 
amply  sufficient  to  have  extended  its  religious  instruction  for  any  possible 
increase  of  the  people;  to  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  assessment 
for  parochial  relief,  or  general  instruction ; and  to  have  provided,  without 
burdening  any  one,  for  the  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. When  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice  committed  by 
the  temporal  nobility  in  the  seizure  at  that  period  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
funds  of  the  church,  and  observe  how  completely  all  the  evils  which  now 
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threaten  the  social  system  in  Great  Britain  would  have  been  obviated  if  that 
noble  patrimony  had  still  been  preserved  for  the  poor,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  that  we  too  arc  subject  to  the  same  just  dispensation  which  has 
doomed  France  to  oriental  slavery  for  the  enormous  sins  of  its  Revolution  ; 
and  that,  if  our  punishment  is  not  equally  severe,  it  is  only  because  the 
confiscation  of  the  Reformation  was  not  so  complete,  nor  the  inroads  on 
properly  so  irretreivable. 

Eumpltt  This  is  but  another  example  of  the  all -important  truth,  which  a 
Mr*  right  consideration  of  history  so  uniformly  demonstrates,  that 
retribution,  communities  and  nations  arc  subject  to  moral  laws ; and  that, 
although  inconsiderable  deviations  from  rectitude  may  be  overlooked  as 
unavoidable  to  humanity,  yet  outrageous  sin  and  irreparable  evil  never  fail 
to  bring  upon  their  authors  condign  punishment  even  in  this  world.  Indivi- 
duals have  souls  to  receive  retribution  in  a future  state  of  existence,  but 
nations  have  no  immortality;  and  that  just  retribution  which,  in  the  former 
case,  is  often  postponed,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  another  world,  in  the 
latter  is  brought  down  with  unerring  certainty  upon  the  third  aud  fourth 
generation.  How  this  mysterious  system  is  worked  out  by  Supreme  Power, 
and  yet  the  freedom  of  human  action,  and  the  entire  moral  responsibility  of 
each  individual  are  preserved,  will  never  be  fully  understood  in  this  world. 
Yet  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them  is  self-evident,  for  every  one 
feels  that  he  is  free;  and  the  history  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  demonstrate  the  reality  both  of  the  moral  retribution 
of  nations,  aud  a general  system  for  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  And 
without  pretending  entirely  to  solve  the  difficulty,  the  mysteries  of  which,  in 
all  its  parts,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  a very 
little  consideration  must  be  sufficient  to  show  what  in  general  is  the  system 
pursued,  and  how  the  divine  superintendence  is  rendered  perfectly  reconci- 
lable with  justice  to  individual  men  and  nations. 
a*.™.  The  method  by  which  this  mysterious  system  is  carried  into 
execution,  and  yet  rendered  consistent  with  the  perfect  freedom 
"f’S.'l™  of  human  actions,  is  this.  The  active  propensities  of  men — that 
u Fjreeitd.  js  (heir  desires  and  passions -are  so  calculated  and  adapted  to 
the  ever-varying  current  of  human  affairs,  that  in  acting  upon  the  whole 
in  conformity  with  them,  the  individual  free  agents  are  made  unconsciously 
to  forward  both  the  general  plan  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  se- 
parate justice  dealt  out  to  particular  men  and  nations.  When  Shakespeare 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lear  the  striking  sentiment — 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us — 

he  did  but  express  the  conviction  of  mankind,  founded  alike  upon  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  how  agreeable  and  enticing  soever  the  paths  ol 
sin  may  be  in  the  outset,  they  terminate  alike  to  communities  and  indivi- 
duals in  disappointment  and  ruin.  Providence  in  the  end  is  found  to  be 
just;  and  the  early  and  often  long-continued  triumph  of  wickedness,  is  but 
the  ordeal  appointed  for  the  trial  and  purification  of  virtue,  and  the  prepa- 
ration, in  the  very  success  of  the  unjust,  for  their  linal  and  deserved  retri- 
bution. And  the  means  by  which  this  dispensation  is  effected,  is  not  the 
special  interposition  of  the  avenging  angel,  so  much  as  the  natural  effect 
of  the  triumph  of  wickedness,  in  the  indignation  it  excites,  the  misery  it 
occasions,  the  reaction  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  laws  of  providence  have 
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doomed  signal  wickedness,  whether  in  individuals  or  nations,  to  ultimate 
and  condign  punishment,  and  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  these  laws  may 
be  clearly  discerned  in  the  calamitous  consequences  which  invariably,  in 
the  end,  attend  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  virtue  : but  it  is  not 
the  less  apparent  that  the  agents  in  this  retribution  are  men  themselves ; 
that  it  is  in  their  feelings  that  the  moving  power  in  this  vast  and  compli- 
cated machine  is  to  be  found;  and  that  the  long-continued  delay  which 
often  takes  place  in  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked,  arises  from  the  pro- 
tracted period  during  which  the  reaction  is  preparing,  in  the  increased 
suffering,  enlarged  experience,  or  aroused  indignation  of  mankind. 

Ami  iu  i\or  is  there  any  thing  in  this  agency  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
Wilh  tile  y feet  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of 
ot  ovel'y  individual  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  There  is  a difficulty, 
inmkimi.  doubtless,  in  discerning  how  a general  system,  at  once  of  progress 
and  retribution,  is  conducted  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  a multitude  of  de- 
tached individuals;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
human  intellect,  with  all  its  power,  is  shattered  against  the  simplest  cases 
of  the  agency  of  Supreme  Mind  upoh  terrestrial  affairs.  It  is  just  as  difficult 
to  tell  how  a plant  grows,  or  an  infant  is  formed,  or  the  vital  spark  com- 
municated, or  a stone  falls  to  the  ground,  or  the  system  of  worlds  coheres 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  an  infinity  of  particles.  And  although  each  in- 
dividual mind,  in  the  vast  system,  is  a free  agent,  yet  is  there  nothing  in 
the  whole  administration  inconsistent  with  such  unrestrained  agency,  or, 
in  the  general  result,  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  operation  of  a 
multitude  of  actors.  Every  one  feels  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  actions; 
yet  these  actions  upon  the  whole,  and  on  an  average  of  men,  lead  to  certain 
known  results;  and  the  great  social  functions  connected  with  individual 
existence,  the  continuance  of  the  species,  the  coherence  of  society,  and  the 
progress  of  the  world,  are  securely  provided  for  by  the  independent  actings 
of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  separate  agents,  each  obeying  the  impulse 
of  his  active  propensities,  directed  by  his  free  choice.  Moreau  expressed  a 
fact  of  general  application,  explained  according  to  the  irreligious  ideas  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  he  said,  that  “ Providence  was  always  on  the 
side  of  dense  battalions;”  but  he  forgot  to  add,  what  experience  soon 
taught  his  country,  that  it  is  the  moral  laws  of  nature  which,  in  the  end, 
determine  on  which  side  the  dense  battalions  are  to  be  found. 

No  more  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  manner  in  which 
I’””11  Rf"  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  actions  of  men  are  made  to  deviate 
and  sometimes  defeat,  the  original  intentions  of  their  au- 
religion.  thors,  than  in  the  final  result  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  begun  to  throw’  off  the  fetters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  which  its  deluded  leaders  confounded  the 
whole  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ; and  its  first  triumphs  were 
accordingly  signalized  by  the  entire  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  overthrow  of  the  institutions  and  even  forms  of  religion  in 
the  whole  of  France.  What  were  its  final  effects  on  the  grand  object  of 
philosophic  ambition,  utilitarian  industry,  and  Jacobin  revenge?  They  were 
to  give  an  impulse  to  Christianity,  unknown  since  the  days  when  it  mounted 
with  Constantine  the  throne  of  Rome,  to  diffuse  its  blessings  over  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  any  former  age;  to  extend  the  gospel  in  a purer  form,  and 
under  brighter  auspices  over  the  remotest  parts  oif  the  earth;  and  rear  up 
two  (lowers,  each  irresistible  on  its  own  element,  whose  forces,  specially 
adapted  to  the  theatres  on  which  they  were  destined  to  act,  have  now  given 
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it  an  irresistible  ascendency  in  human  affairs.  Voltaire  said  that  “ he  was 
tired  of  hearing  how  twelve  men  had  established  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  show  that  one  could  pull  it  down  but  no  man, 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  done  so  much,  without  intending  it,  for 
its  establishment  and  propagation,  as  Voltaire  himself. 

mionLof  The  great  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the 

England,  aggrandizement  of  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  and  the  terri- 
torial conquests  of  Russia.  If  we  contemplate  the  manner  in  which,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  contest,  the  strength  of  England  was  paralyzed  by 
the  miserable  parsimony  which  had  starved  down  its  military  and  naval 
forces  in  former  years,  we  may  well  feel  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of 
the  democratic  principle  which  had  occasioned  so  lamentable  a result.  But 
though  this  circumstance  unquestionably  protracted  the  war  for  eighteen 
years  after  it  might  have  been  otherwise  terminated,  and  added  at  least 
six  hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt,  its  effect  upon  the  extension  of 
the  British  empire  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world  was  immense.  During 
the  course  of  this  long-continued  struggle,  the  colouies  of  all  the  European 
states  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  England  : the  British  navy  obtain- 
ed a decisive  supremacy  in  every  sea,  and  British  commerce  gradually  ac- 
quired an  extension  unparalleled  in  any  former  age  of  the  world.  The 
effect  of  this  prodigious  expansion,  unobserved  during  the  dangers  and 
animation  of  the  conflict,  appeared  in  the  most  decisive  manner  on  the 
termination  of  hostilies.  British  commerce,  the  object  of  jealous  rivalry 
and  anxious  exclusion  to  all  the  continental  states,  was  forcibly  turned 
into  new  channels,  in  spite  of  all  the  erroneous  [>olicy  of  government, 
which  aimed,  by  the  reciprocity  system,  at  the  extension  of  the  markets 
of  the  old  world;  colonization,  invigorated  alike  by  the  riches,  the  poverty, 
the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  ambition  and  luxury,  the  enjoyments  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  mother  country,  went  on  with  the  steps  of  a giant;  the  great 
development  of  the  democratic  principle  consequent  on  a long  course  of 
pacific  extensions  impelled  the  British  race,  in  prodigious  multitudes,  alike 
into  the  western  and  the  southern  hemispheres;  and  a hundred  thousand 
emigrants  (f)  now  annually  leave  the  British  islands,  to  carry  into  distant 
lands  the  power  of  European  art  and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization. 
No  such  migration  of  mankind  has  taken  place  since  the  Goths  and  the 
Huns  overthrew  the  Roman  empire;  no  such  step  in  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  has  been  made  since  it  first  appeared 
on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  To  such  marvellous  and  unforeseen  results  has 
an  overruling  Providence  conducted  the  convulsions  consequent  on  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire,  the  changes  emanating  from  the  dreams  of  Rous- 
seau ! 

Ana ihr  Rut  ijje  British  navy  can  reach  only  maritime  shores;  British 

or  R<m>>.  colonization  can  people  only  the  desert,  or  the  forest  inhabited  by 
the  savage  or  the  hunter.  Great  as  its  powers,  when  suffered  to  develope 
themselves,  undoubtedly  become,  they  have  need  of  peace  for  their  exten- 
sion, and  they  would  at  once  perish  before  the  efforts  of  semi-barbarous 
valour.  England  may  call  a new  world  into  existence  in  the  woods  of  Ame- 
rica or  the  isles  of  Australasia;  but  pacific  colonists  would  speedily  perish 
under  the  sabre  of  the  Tartar  ; her  descendants  will  never  effect  a settlement 
in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  here,  too,  the  irrcligion  of  the  French  Rcvolu- 

(|)  In  the  rear  |84l  the  British  emigrants  amountrH  to  106.000— /»««/  Stanley '»  Speech,  Feb  9th, 
184?.  Pari.  Dri. 
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lion  1ms  developed  a power  as  irresistible  at  land  as  the  British  navy  is  at 
scarand  which,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  clement  on  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevail,  has  given  to  the  arms  of  civilization  a decisive  superiority  in  Asia 
over  the  forces  of  barbarism.  The  military  strength  of  Russia,  long  restrained 
by  the  unwieldy  extent  of  its  empire,  acquired  a surprising  extension  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution ; but  it  was  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  the 
(lames  of  Moscow,  which  gave  it  its  full  development.  When  the  forces  of 
irrcligion  had  reached  the  Kremlin,  the  last  hour  at  once  of  European  infide- 
lity and  Mahometan  supremacy  had  struck.  Rolled  back  with  unheard-of 
rapidity  from  the  Moskwa  to  the  Seine,  Revolutionary  infidelity  perished 
with  the  overthrow  of  its  leader : overwhelmed  by  the  might  of  civilized 
energy,  the  squadrons  of  the  crescent  erelong  lied  before  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross.  Turkey  and  Persia  now  drag  on  a precarious  dependent  existence, 
solely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Moscovite  autocrat : combated  with  its  own 
lances,  trod  down  by  its  own  cavalry,  the  forces  of  Asia  now  recoil  before 
the  ascending  might  of  Russia.  Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
this  vast  empire  unites  the  forces  of  both  hemispheres;  for  it  has  the  solid 
infantry,  military  skill,  and  enduring  valour  of  Europe,  joined  to  the 
powerful  multitudes,  incomparable  horse,  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Asia. 
And  both  of  these  great  powers  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  are  in  the  clearest  manner  adapted  to  the  giant  task  they 
arc  called  to  perform  in  the  advance  of  mankind;  for  British  democracy  and 
colonization  could  have  effected  nothing  against  the  Asiatic  sabres,  and  Rus- 
sian despotism  and  conquest  would  have  turned  aside  of  necessity  from  the 
sterile  and  uninviting  fields  of  Transatlantic  and  Australian  settlement, 
sirnuua-  Contemporary  with  (his  great  development  of  civilized  energy, 
Su!‘mC  this  awful  heave  of  the  human  race,  has  arisen  a new  power  com- 
MOptioo.  municated  to  man,  calculated,  in  an  immeasurable  manner,  to  aid 
the  extension  of  civilization  and  religion  through  the  desert  or  barbarous 
portions  of  the  earth.  At  the  moment  when  Napoleon’s  armies  were  ap- 
proaching Moscow,  when  Wellington’s  legions  were  combating  on  the 
Tonnes,  Steam  Navigation  arose  into  existence,  and  a new  power  was  let 
into  human  affairs,  before  which  at  once  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  desert  must  yield.  In  January  1812,  not  one  steain-boat 
existed  in  the  world;  now,  on  the  rivers  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains 
alone,  there  are  five  hundred.  Even  the  death-bestridden  gales  of  the  Niger 
will  in  the  end  yield  to  the  force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile  themselves,  emerge  from  the  solemn  obscurity  of  six  thousand 
years.  The  great  rivers  of  the  world  have  now  become  the  highways  of 
civilization  and  religion.  The  Russian  battalions  will  securely  commit  them- 
selves to  the  waves  of  the  Euphrates,  and  waft  again  to  the  plains  of  Shinar 
the  blessings  of  regular  government  and  a beneficent  faith  : remounting  the 
St. -Lawrence  and  the  Missouri,  the  British  emigrants  will  carry  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  far  west  the  Bible  and  the  wonders  of  European  civilization. 
Such  have  been  the  final  results  of  the  second  revolt  of  Lucifer  the  Prince 
of  the  Morning.  Was  a great  and  durable  impression  made  on  human  affairs 
by  the  infidel  race?  No!  It  was  overruled  by  Almighty  Power;  on  either 
side  it  found  the  brazen  walls  which  it  could  not  pass.  In  defiance  of  all  its 
efforts,  the  British  navy  and  the  Russian  army  rose  invincible  above  its 
arms;  the  champions  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  the  leaders  of  religious 
freedom  iu  the  West,  came  forth  like  giants  refreshed  with  wine  from  the 
termination  of  the  light.  The  infidel  race  which  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  served  only  by  their  efforts  to  augment  the  strength  of  its  destined 
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rulers;  and  from  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  power  emerged  Ilie  ark  which  was 
to  carry  llie  stream  of  religion  to  the  western,  and  the  invincible  host  which 
was  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  through  the  eastern  world  (1). 
r.,nrr»i  How  sin  first  came  into  this  world,  or  the  creatures  of  the  Divine 
conclusion,  bounty  were  permitted  to  deviate  from  his  precepts  and  incur  his 
justice,  will  for  ever  remain  a mystery  to  linite  beings.  But  taking  man  as 
he  is,  variously  compounded  of  great  and  noble,  with  base  and  selfish  pro- 
pensities, with  a natural  tendency  to  evil  and  yet  a perpetual  desire  to 
regain  his  more  elevated  destiny,  the  system  of  the  Divine  administration  is 
very  apparent,  and  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution.  It  clearly  appears  that,  resting  on  this  basis, 
assuming  as  its  agents  those  mingled  virtuous  and  vicious  propensities,  using 
the  moving  power  of  the  active  passions  and  desires  of  men,  there  is  a system 
established  for  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Provision  is  made  both 
for  the  righteous  retribution  of  nations  and  the  general  advancement  of  the 
species;  and  it  is  evident  that,  while  signal  wickedness  or  strenuous  per- 
formance of  duty  seldom  fail,  even  in  this  world,  to  work  out  their  appro- 
priate reward  or  punishment,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe  overrules 
both  to  the  ultimate  good  at  once  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the 
species;  and  builds  up  alike  from  the  wisdom  and  folly,  the  virtues  and 
vices,  the  greatness  and  weakness  of  men,  amidst  the  chastisement  and 
reward,  the  elevation  and  destruction  of  nations,  the  mighty  fabric  of 
general  and  progressive  improvement.  Distrusting  ail  plans  of  social  im- 
provement which  are  not  founded  on  individual  reformation,  recognizing 
no  hope  for  man  but  in  the  subjugation  of  the  wicked  propensities  of  the 
human  heart,  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  Divine  assistance  in  that 
herculean  task,  the  reflecting  observer  will  not,  even  amidst  the  greatest 
evils  arising  from  general  iniquity,  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  species;  he 
will  recognize  in  these  evils,  the  provision  mercifully  made  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  sin  by  an  early  experience  of  its  effects;  he  will  observe  that  there  is 
established  in  the  consequences  of  these  iniquities  an  unseen  agency  destined 
for  their  ultimate  removal  or  punishment,  and  acknowledge  that,  amidst 
the  infinite  maze  of  events,  the  only  sure  guide  which  can  be  followed,  is 
that  which  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  human 
Corruption,  spiritual  Regeneration,  and  Christian  Charily. 

(l]  Alison  on  Imputation,  i.  526,  527. 


THE  END. 
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